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CHAPTER    I 

ORIGINS  OF  TIIS  FRENCH   LANGUAGE   AND   UTKRATUBB 

With  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Ctesar  (58-51  b.c.)  there 
began  an  intricate  pruceKs  of  evolution  whieli,  continuing  for 
more  than  nine  centuries,  fiually  gave  birth  to  a  French  lan- 
guage and  literature.  The  humble  Sequence  of  St.  Eulalie 
—fragment  of  a  Latin  chm-ch  chant— and  the  historical 
Oath  of  Strasburg,  sworn  in  French  by  Louis  the  Ger- 
manic to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  Franks  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  are  but  the  embryo  of  what  that  lajiguage  and  literature 
came  to  be.  But  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the 
Capetian  dynasty  began  to  establish  its  sway  and  to  consum- 
mate French  unity,  there  arose  a  French  national  life,  and 
with  it  a  genuine  national  language  and  literature.  In  France, 
as  elsewhere,  poetry  preceded  prose  in  the  infancy  of  let- 
ters; and  we  see  those  poetic  beginnings  in  a  brief  composi- 
tion on  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  in  the  three  hundred  ver- 
sos of  the  Life  of  St.  L4g<:r,  the  earliest  regularly  versified 
document  in  French.  Our  own  taste  does  not  find  much  to 
admire  in  this  Life.  Yet  in  its  meager  thread  of  narra- 
tion, in  its  simple,  dry  precision— like  to  that  of  a  bare  chron- 
icle—  we  perceive  the  earlirst  strivings  of  tliat  intense  creative 
power  which  has  produced  French  literature,  and  has  by  no 
means  exhausted  itself  in  a  thousand  pregnant  years  of  pro- 
duction. 

Wlipn  their  country  whk  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  Roman 
province  by  Ciesar,  the  Gauls,  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  civil- 
ization, had  the  Latin  language  imposed  upon  them— just  as 
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Prench.  by  a  natural  process,  is  forced  upon  the  Arabs  of 
Algeria. 

The  Latin  brought  to  Gaul  by  the  Roman  soldiers  and 
rustic  colonists  was  not  the  classic  tongue  of  Cicero  and  Virgil. 
At  Rome,  as  in  France  to-day,  there  existed  two  languages, 
that  of  the  educated  and  that  of  the  peasant :  the  literary  Latin 
of  writers  and  selmlHrs,  ancJ  the>vulgar  Latin  of  Ihe  pcoplo. 
^The  popular  Latin  of  the  Gauls,  the  Oallo-Itoman,  as  it  was 
called  after  having  supplanted  the  Celtic  and  having  been 
subjected  to  a  strung  in0uence  from  the  idioms  brought  in 
by  the  Germanic  conquerors,  was  a  languaKC  very  different 
from  the  classic  or  literary  Latin.  It  is  called  Linjua 
Romana '  by  present-day  philologists  in  contradistinction  to 
the  literary  Latin  {sermo  eruditiis).  With  the  Oallo-Roman 
language,  wliich  was  spoken  but  not  written,  there  was 
evolved  a  sort  of  literary  Latin  written  hy  people  more  or  less 
ignorant,  in  which  constant  grammatical  errors  are  apparent. 
This  was  called  the  low  Latin  {has  laiin). 

The  French  language  is  nut  a  mixture  of  Gallic  and 
Latin  but  the  popular  Latin  {sn-mo  phhcius)  iutroduced  into 
Gaul  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  just  as,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
Roman  language  was  brought  into  the  various  other  provinces 
of  Rome,  suppressing  the  indigenous  dialects  and,  with  vari- 
ous iufluenees  brought  to  l)ear  upon  it,  evolving  the  Romance 
or  nco-Latin  languages. 

France,  Italy,  and  a  large  part  of  Germany  were  united 
by  Charlemagne.  But  these  tliree  ctmntrips  were  distinct  in 
customs,  ideas,  and  especially  in  language.  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  vast  empire,  no  longer  held  together  by  his 
genius,  soon  began  to  fall  apart  under  his  weak  successors. 
Each  of  his  tiiree  grandstms— Charles  tlie  Bald,  Louis  the 
Germanic,  and  Lothuir— took  his  share,  though  only  after 
blortdy  fratricidal  wars— thus  bringing  to  pass  for  the  first 
time  the  complete  politieal  di\nsion  of  France,  Germany,  and 
the  contested  land  of  lyotharingia.  Tlie  text  of  the  solemn 
oath  sworn  by  Louis  and  Charles,  at  a  critical  moment  of  the 
conflict,  pledging  them  to  mutual  aid  against  Lothair.  has 

'  Some  of  the  Latin  wnt«n  of  Gaul  were:  Apollioaria  Sidonius,  Trogus 
Ponipejus,  and  Sulpidiu  Bevenis. 
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»en  prpserved.  Aside  from  its  historical  interest,  the  final 
sepuratiun  of  France  and  Germany,  it  possesses  a  very  special 
linguistic  value.  Il  was  in  Mart-h,  842v  that  Louis  swore  the 
oath  in  French,  Charles  in  German,  for  the  understanding 
of  their  respective  armies.  This  documant,  which  (not  yet 
French,  but  no  longer  Latin)  invites  the  closest  scrutiny  for 
the  study  it  affords  of  a  language  in  transiti\)n,  is  thus  quoted 
by  the  historian,  Nithard : ' 


Oats  of  Louis 

OUl   FRKNCH 

Pro  Deo  amur  et  pro  Christian 
poblo  et  noatro  cuiiuiiun  salva- 
meot,  d'ist  di  in  avaot,  in  quant 
Deus  ftavir  et  podlr  me  dunat,  si 
aalvarai  eo  rist  meon  fradre 
Karlo  et  in  adjudha  et  in  cad- 
fauna  cosa,  SI  cum  cm  per  drcit 
son  frmdra  salvsr  rlift,  in  o  quid  il 
mt  oltresi  faxet,  et  ab  Ludher  nul 
plaid  Dunquani  prindrai,  qui 
meoD  vol  cist  meon  fradro  Karlo 
in  danmo  sit. 


TBB  GbRUANIC 


■{■ 


HODEBN   rRENCH 

Pour  Tamour  de  Dieu  et  pour 
Ic  salut  comiuim  du  |>cuple  chr6- 
tien  et  le  nfltre,  k  partir  de  ce  jour 
autant  que  Dieu  ra'en  donne  le 
savotr  et  le  pouvoir,  je  soutten- 
drai  mon  fr^re  Charles  de  raon 
aide  et  en  toute  chose,  comme  on 
doit  juatemeat  aout«nir  son  fr^re, 
k  condition  qu'il  m'en  fasae 
autant,  et  jc  no  prendrai  jamais 
ai^ec  Lothaire  aucun  arrange- 
ment, qui,  par  ma  volont^,  soit  au 
detriment  do  mon  dit  fr^re 
Charles. 


English :  For  the  love  of  God  and  for  the  common  salvation 
of  the  Christian  people  and  our  own :  from  this  day  on,  in  so 
far  as  God  give  roe  knowledge  and  power,  I  shall  save  (sup- 
port) my  brother  Charles,  by  assistance  and  in  each  thing  (on 
all  occasions),  as  one  ought  by  right  save  his  brother,  in  so 
far  as  be  will  do  the  same  thing  to  me;  and  from  Lothair 
shall  I  never  take  a  pledge  which  may,  by  my  will,  be  a 
damage  to  this  my  brother  Charles. 

The  declaration  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles's  army  fumiahea 
another  interesting  document  of  incipient  French  in  its  tm- 
svttled  orthography: 
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OLD  rsnrcR 


MODERX   nUCNCH 


Si   Lodhaw^  a»Knunent  qae         Si  Loins 


aoa  tndn  KarUt  jurat  conaen'at, 
«i  KarioB  meos  smdn  de  sua 
put  iMm  lo  stanit,  »  jo  retttrnar 
noa  lint  pots,  me  jo,  oe  neub 
ad  «o  retumar  int  pob  in  ouUa 
adjudha  CQOtm  Ludowig  dud  H 
ircr. 


t  le  aermcnt  qu'  h 
son  frtfe  Qiarin  tl  jure  et  Charles 
moa  aei^Deur  de  sa  part  ne  le 
tieol  paa,  »  je  ae  Ten  puis 
dAoamer,  m  moi  ni  nol  que  j'eo 
paJaK  dHouraer,  ea  nulle  aide 
cootie  Loob  nc  Itn  j  seraL 


EostiBh:  If  Louis  ke«ps  the  oath  which  he  swears  to  his 
brother  Charles,  and  Charles,  m>-  lord,  on  his  part,  does  not 
keep  it,  and  if  I  cannot  torn  him  from  it,  neither  I  z»r  any 
other  can  ttim  him  from  it,  1  shall  give  no  aid  to  him  against 
Louis. 

l%is  language,  tmde  and  imperfect  as  it  still  was.  repre- 
sents a  gradoa]  crolution  through  nine  centuries.  The  Can- 
tHine  or  StgutHte  dt  SaimU'Eulalie,  the  oldest  poetic  mono- 
■Mot  of  the  FreDdi  (froai  a  uanaseript  of  the  Convent  Saint 
Armand  in  VatesKacmBCB),  written  only  fifty  years  later, 
«lrcftd.v  shows  a  striking  contrast  to  the  (Htk,  because  it 
is  entirely  French  in  character,  and  **«**«"«  the  fnlly  de- 
vdaped  article.  It  speaks  of  the  nftrtyrdooi  of  Saint  Eulslie 
of  Merida.  in  3(H,  who  under  MaxtnuanaSt  co-ruler  of  Dioele- 
tian,  died  for  her  faith : 


Bttosa  pokeUa  fat  Eulafie 
Bel  a^neC  novps,  bdesow 
T^kwtki^midaoi 
Valtealkfiibtt 


I 


Bnt,  as  in  tfee  variovs  Nfieas  of  the  mft  Ronan  Empire, 
Tartous  languages  wvre  erolred  6«aa  the  lAtin  amongst  the 
diffeieut  peofAss,  owin^  to  the  unpttaifitiUe  influence  of 
«tee  and  raee.  periMps  ettm  thtsngh  the  laMe  vartationa 
m  stnKtore  of  the  inwal  argat  so  in  IN  sis  a  variety  of 
diahrli  fwnd  their  way  fVo«  t^  r>»swm  northward,  snd 
ttwm  the  Alps  to  the  aea^evK^  «■«  hannc  points  of  contact 


I 


i«f  God 


4 


hMHMtf^  <rf  «ml 


attd  body;  the 
thede«a. 
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iritli,  and  divergencea  from,  its  neighbor.  These  dialects  fall 
into  two  general  groups  or  languages— the  languc  d'oc  or 
languHge  of  Southern  Frauct-  usually  deaigimltMl  as  south  of 
the  Loire,  and  the  lamjue  d'oU,  language  of  .N'orlheru  France, 
north  of  the  Loire.  Tims  the  original  Roman  province  of 
Oaul,  and  tlie  large  basin  of  the  Garonne— almost  one  half  of 
France,  in  faL-t,  did  not  speuk  Frencli,  and  did  not  In  the 
Middle  Ages  produce  any  French  literature.  Hence  the  rich 
and  interesting  literary  expressions  of  the  langue  d'oc.  flour- 
ishing though  it  did  on  French  territory,  has  no  plaee  here; 
only  in  so  far  as  thosH  productions  exercised  a  marked  inHu- 
encc  upon  French  literature  proper  are  we  eonc«Tned  with 
them.  Beyond  this  they  have  been  afforded  a  separate  liter- 
al' treatment  in  a  sueeeeding  chapter. 

The  bizarre  names,  oc  and  oi7,  originated  in  a  custom 
of  the  Jliddle  Ages,  which  designated  languages  by  the  par- 
tide  of  afiirmation.  The  people  of  Southern  Franco  used  oc 
(from  the  Latin  hoc),  and  those  of  Northern  France  oil  (from 
the  Latin  hoc  Ule,  whicli  was  contrncted  into  oil),  to  express 
**  yes.**    Thus  also  the  Italian  was  called  the  language  of  si, 

Rlhe  German  the  lungnage  of  ja.  Dante  in  his  Dc  vulgari 
uentia  site  idiomate,  says  that  the  language  of  oil  puts 
forward  its  claim  to  be  ranked  above  those  of  oc  and  si  (Pro- 
veni^al  and  Italian). 

The  language  of  the  North,  the  hngue  d'oXl,  was  in  the 
eleventh  century  divided  into  five  groups,  or  principal  dia- 
lects, the  boundaries  of  whirh  were  not  accurately  defined :  the 
dialects  of  the  Northeast,  the  Picard  and  the  WaHon;  of 
the  Northwest,  the  Kormand;  of  the  East,  the  Bourguignottf 
the  Franc-Comtois,  the  Lorratn,  and  the  Chnmpeuois;  of  the 
West,  the  PtMtcvin,  the  Angetrin,  and  the  Saintongrais;  of  the 
Centre  fin  the  7le  de  France)  the  Friin{-ais  (French).  Origi- 
nally all  these  dialects  might  have  been  of  equal  standing, 
each  sovereign  in  its  own  domain.  As  a  literary  instrument 
no  one  of  them  was  inherently  superior  to  any  other:  the 
employment  of  a  certain  one  in  a  literary  work  or  document 
might  reveal  simply  the  origin  of  the  writer.  This  e^iua] 
power  and  inHtience  remained  as  long  as  there  was  no  single 
center  of  Government— no  capital  of  the  nation  to  impose 
upon  the  whole  country  the  need  of  a  paramount  language. 
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The  dukea  of  Normandy  or  6iirgfiin<l>%  equal  to  tlie  Capctinn 
Kiii^,  humble  lords  uf  the  JIc  dc  Fran€t\  used  in  their  official 
acts  the  dialwts  of  thfir  rwipective  provinces. 

But  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  petty  kings  of  tlie 
lie  de  Fratice  began  to  profess  the  doctrmc  of  "manife 
destiny"  by  benevolently  assimilating  their  neighbors.  Gradu- 
ally, they  annexed  Berry  (1101),  Picardy  (12U0),  Touraiuc 
(1203),  Normandy  [V2iH),  and  Champagne  (1361).*  Into 
these  provinees  they  tiKik  the  dialect  of  the  lie  de  France, 
whieh  being  the  language  of  kings,  was  presently  adopted  as  a 
model  by  cultivated  soeiety.  Only  the  c<:>mmon  people,  averse 
to  such  invasion,  refused  to  accept  French,  and  clung  to  their 
old  dialects.  Thus  the  dialects  of  Picardy,  Burgundy,  and 
Normandy.  fvU  from  their  high  estate  as  the  medium  of  litera- 
ture to  the  lowly  one  of  patois — that  is  to  say.  an  idiom  neither 
WTitten  nor  spoken  by  educated  people,  and  the  end  of  th« 
century  found  tlie  French  dialect  of  the  He  rfe  France  pre- 
domiuatiug,  strengthened  by  the  definite  establishment  of 
royal  supremacy  over  the  feudal  lords  and  the  fixation  of 

>  Paris  (owing  to  its  university)  as  the  intellectual  center  of 
the  country.  But  it  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  dialect  after  dialect  had  given  way  to  the  dominant  one 
—the  French  of  the  He  dt  France— thAt  its  triumph  was  com- 
plete and  tlie  French  language  took  its  place  in  history.  The 
pntois  still  spoken  in  Normandy^  Picardy,  and  Burgimdy,  are 
not,  ther^'fore — ctmtrarj*  to  jiopular  belief — literary  French 
corrupted  in  the  mouths  of  peasants,  but  simply  the  remnants 
of  the  ancient  pr^nineial  dialects. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  south  of  the  Tx)ire,  the  langue  d'oc  alsO' 
bad  become  almost  extinct.  The  terrilile  crusade  against  the 
Albig^'nsts  (so  called  from  Albi.  in  Langnedoc,  where  the 
aiitiKSterdotal  sects  werv-  dnminnnt\  was  not  only  a  remark-i 
able  rrligious  and  political  occurrence,  bat  one  of  great  liter- 
ary significanee  an  well.  V^xh  ooe  Btrok«  it  carried  the 
French  language  clear  to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean; for  vthrn  the  Albigenaee  (Albigeots)  rei-olteil  against 
the  Church  <if  Rome.  Ihey  were  so  vigorously  opposed  that,  aa 


si     , 

liel 
sti 


< 
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sects,  thpy  disappeared  in  great  part  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
tM>utb  century.  A  crusadf  uf^uin»t  them  wiis  preached  by 
Popf  InniK-ciit  in,  in  120S,  and  was  ltd  by  AniuUl  uf  Citeaiut 
umi  Siuiuu  de  Muiiti'urt.  This  wur  of  cxtcruiiuation,  lasting 
for  several  years,  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  iu  history. 

In  1272  Uaiigiiedoc  was  incorporatt'd  in  France,  and  the 
Umgne  d'oc  e«'iLsed  lo  be  written,  and  degenerati*d  into  patois. 
The  Limousin,  Pruvenial,  Lamjuedocien,  and  Gascon  patois, 
persisting  to-day  in  the  resptctive  pro%inces  of  Southern 
Prance,  are  merely  the  fragments  of  that  glorious  language 
which  shone  so  bright  at  the  time  of  the  troubadours.  The 
dialect  of  Catahmia  was  ntarly  identical  with  the  hingue  d'oc 
— ft  similarity  so  eomplete  indeed,  that  Catalonian,  though 
^oken  beyond  the  Pyrenees  ansunied  the  name  of  Limousin 
(I^mosi).  The  language  of  the  South  was  more  sonorous 
than  that  of  the  North.  The  very  names  of  the  poets— in  the 
South,  troubadours;  in  the  North,  trouvercs  (relating  to  tlie 
same  French  verb  (roiwifr)— indicate  the  charaeteristic  varia- 
tions in  the  two  chief  idioms. 

The  study  of  French  origins  takes  us  into  the  Middle 
Ages.^  To  estimate  aright  their  value  with  respect  to  this 
period,  we  may  profitably  consider  the  opinions  put  forth  by 
the  eminent  Romance  scholar  and  critic,  Oaston  Paris.  "We 
have  outgrown,"  he  says,  ''our  attituile  of  disrespect  for  the 
Middle  Age&  Time  was  when  French  seholanihip  sought  its 
soarces  only  in  antiquity,  or  from  its  own  more  immediate 
learning;  and  when  the  'Dark  Ages'  were  significant  simply 
as  &  stage  of  transition — essential  to  continuity,  perhaps,  but 
tnen'ly  as  a  ring  of  lead  that  bln<ls  two  chains  of  gold.  But 
nowadays,  science  repudiates  no  period  of  history.  Wherever 
it  finds  facts  and  laws,  it  pauses.  It  holds  that  all  things  that 
bave  existed  deserve  its  attention  ;  as  far  as  possible,  it  strives 
to  imitate  the  vast  and  wrone  impartiality  of  nature." 

During  this  period  of  fermentation  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion, a  new  state  had  sprung  up  by  the  combination  of  Roman, 
Oermnu,  and  Christian  institutions.    The  feudal  system  pre- 

'  Ftwn  the  Fall  of  the  Raman  Empire,  475,  until  the  capture  uf  Con- 
Itaalinnplft  by  Mahomet  II,  I4.'>:i,  may  l>c  conveiiienlly  and  with  rcjuion 
n^nJcd  u  8uch. 
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Vfliled  and  the  two  great  powers  of  weatem  Europe  were  the 
pope  aiiil  the  cmjwror. 

In  the  hands  of  Augustin  Thierry  and  his  successors  Ibe 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  become  alive.  These  centiiries 
are  aii  ejM)eh  eHseiilially  poetie,  that  is  to  say,  everything  is 
spontaneous,  original,  unforeseLU.  The  men  of  that  time  do 
not  give  to  reflection  the  place  it  occupies  in  modem  life. 
They  do  not  observe  themselves;  they  live  naively,  like  chil- 
dren with  whom  reflected  life  developc<l  by  civilization  has 
not  yet  stifled  the  free  expansion  of  uatural  vitality.  They 
imve  neitlier  in  the  physical  nor  lu  the  social  world  that  idea 
of  prearranged  regularity  which  our  reasoning  power  has 
given  ua.  Trndouhtwlly,  reason  is  the  sovereign  and  ruling 
faculty,  and  its  possession  must  be  the  highest  aim  of  our 
efforts.  But  it  is  not  poetry ;  it  is  too  often  its  negation. 
Pure  reason  is  an  elevattnl  region,  serene  and  cold,  like  those 
grand  summits  where  an  eternal  whiteness  reflects  a  sun  vrith- 
out  clouils;  life,  with  its  forms  and  its  colors,  its  t«ongs  and 
fragrances,  its  powerful  and  joyous  disorder,  is  iu  lower 
regions.  The  older  we  grow,  men  or  nations,  the  more  does 
reason  expel  the  imagination  within  lis.  A  great  critic  of  our 
days  (Villemairi)  has  said,  *'ThiTe  exists  in  thret?  fourths  of 
men  a  poet  who  died  young,  and  whom  the  grown  man  sur- 
vives," 

Taken  as  a  whole  and  compared  with  ours,  life  in  the 
Middle  Ages  appears  eminently  poetic.  Literature  was  the 
image  of  this  life.  It  has  the  same  liberty,  frankm^ss,  variety. 
It  is  not,  like  ours,  hedged  in  by  laws,  restrained  by  preju- 
dices or  proprieties,  or  directed!  by  classical  examples;  nothing 
prevents  it  from  saying  plainly  and  entirely  what  it  wants 
to  siiy.  Above  all,  it  is  true ;  and  that  is  its  great  merit.  Un- 
preoccupied  with  ndea,  theories,  questions  of  form,  it  ex- 
presses simply  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  the  real  seutimeuta 
and  ideas  of  all.  The  public  accepts  it  as  t)ic  i>oct  sings  it. 
One  does  not  criticise;  one  does  not  seek  to  discern  whether 
a  poem  is  well  composed,  original,  corrf^t  in  its  versifiration 
—or  whether  a  play  ("mystery")  conforms  to  the  niles  of  fl 
dramatic  art,  whether  a  farcH  is  kept  within  the  limits  of  ^ 
good  taste  and  decency.  The  only  <|ueslion  is  whether  the 
jHiet  has  made  people  admire,  think,  weep  or  laugh  more  than 
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other  poets;  whether  people  have  been  moved  by  his  produc- 
tiooK;  whether  he  has  left  in  the  soul  the  clear  and  living 
picture  of  hia  charaelers,  the  remembrance  of  his  recitals, 
the  imprint  of  his  sentiments.  The  beliefs,  the  ptuisions,  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  are  reflected  naively  and  without 
eoloring  in  this  literattin^  There  is  not  yet  arifw^n  between 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned  that  terrible  diKtitietion— the 
outcome  of  different  instruction— which  to-day  sepuratt-s  peo- 
ple into  two  classes,  almost  foreign  to  each  other :  a  class 
iilmust  beyond  the  pale  of  literature,  another  ela»s  that  dis- 
dains and  ignores  all  that  which  does  not  conform  to  the  rules 
set  by  its  doctors.  Neither  in  Greece  nor  in  the  Middle  Ages 
dill  this  distinction  exittt.  The  same  piH^try  pleased  all— the 
prince  as  well  as  the  burgher^  tJie  knight  as  well  as  the  peas- 
ant 

All  this,  however,  is  entirely  true  only  of  the  first  iwriod 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  period  almost  wholly  eonseerated 
to  the  epic.  We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  clerics,  of  those  who 
knew  Latin,  and  who  wrote  and  spoke  it  among  themselves. 
These  remained  witiiout  influence  upon  popular  poetry,  which 
they  despised.  The  fusion  of  their  science  with  the  popular 
language  and  poetry  o<;curring,  alinast  siinultjineously  in 
France  and  in  Italy  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  period,  But  from  the  second 
h«lf  of  the  twi'lfth  century  to  tlie  end  of  the  thirteenth 
ecntury,  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  separation  analogous  to  that 
of  the  learned  and  unlettered.  Then  arises,  by  a  natural  and 
ordinary  process,  that  more  restrained  society  which  seeks 
to  distinguish  itst'lf  from  the  rest  by  tlie  elegance  of  its  life, 
the  rcflnement  of  its  customs,  the  conventional  politeness  of 
its  manners.  This  elite  is  grouped  naturally  at  the  courts  of 
the  kings  and  princes;  the  term  courtesy  {courtoigic)  is  em- 
phtyed  to  dtjsigimte  its  ideal.  From  that  time  on  men  are 
divided  into  two  classes— the  polite  world  and  the  vilains:^ 
those  who  make  up  elegant  soeietj',  who  know  its  usages,  share 
its  ideas;  and  those  who  are  excluded  from  it,  and  are  ignorant 
uf  its  refinements. 

In  this  formation  of  a  polite  society  the  important  role 
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bflongii  to  the  women.  They  introduce  enperficianT'  at  least,  ' 
if  not  really,  into  tlie  manners  a  certnin  swo^tnt^MS  and  urlmn-fl 
ity,  and  infuse  llie  rude  and  narrow  l>ravfr>'  of  the  feudal  " 
lord  with  the  simliment  of  gaianttrii'.  Tht-  tournaments  are 
changed  into  gallant  feasts  over  which  the  women  preside, 
or  they  replace  by  sociid  games  and  pleasurea  the  too  virilu 
annisementa  of  the  eleventh  century.  Thus  inspired,  tho 
rude  barons  who  knew  only  the  cha-s*'  and  war  are  trans- 
formed into  the  gallant  knigiits  of  the  time  of  St.  Ijouis 
(1226-1270)  —knights  who  pass  a  part  of  their  lives  in  feast- 
ing and  assembiieii,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  the  riclmess 
of  their  costume,  in  luxurious  modes  of  living,  who  carry 
proudly  on  their  helmets,  when  going  to  battle,  the  ayndwl 
of  their  lady's  love.  This  incessant  influence  refines,  en- 
nobles, purifies,  and  perhaps  also  weakens,  character.  Th& 
virtues  and  graces  of  this  chivalrous  sooietj-  have  been  singu- 
larly exaggerated;  hnt  it  has  done  much  for  our  education, 
and,  in  developing  its  traditions,  France,  its  true  fatherland, 
has  become  and  remained  the  most  social  and  polite  nation 
of  Europe.  This  new  world  needed  a  poetry  distinct  from 
that  of  the  people,  a  poetry  courtly  as  the  s«^)ciety  for  which 
it  wag  destined.  And  this  poetry  appeanxl,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  versified  rumancea  of  the  Round  Table,'  and,  on  the 
Other,  in  the  greatest  lyric  works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  primitive  times  of  all  countries,  poetr>*  is  anony- 
mous; it  belongs  tn  no  one  in  particular,  and  the  entire  people 
take  part  and  reflect  themselves  In  it.  In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  before  the  separation  of  the  courtly  and 
vOains,  before  the  creation  of  an  artificial  literature,  when  the 
joHglfurs  {tn'tibadounc  flroek:  rhapxodrs),  loved  and  under- 
Stood  equally  by  all.  were  the  sole  historians,  the  sole  poets 
and  scholars,  the  Middle  Api'«  found  expression  in  their  great- 
est power  and  variety.  Even  later,  in  spite  of  the  separation 
of  the  people  in  twt)  ehisses.  in  spite  of  the  introduction  of 
popular  literature,  there  lived  a  poetry  which  addressed  itself 
to  the  whole  nation :  the  poetr>'  of  the  theater.    In  the  four- 

*  This  will  be  tmtfvl  Igitor  in  <lruil.     Tn  Antiiirijui  legend  the  table 
mjkde  by  the  mAtrician  Mrriin  fttr  I'ther  rfmlmcon,  who  gave  it  to  tin 
Isther  oT  Cmini^vn*,  frum  whom,  in  tum.  .\rthur  received  it,  tngether  with] 
one  humlml  knichta,  as  a  wrddinic  Ktfl. 
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teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  mystery  pl&ys  were  wiiat 
tiie  epic  songs  liad  been  before  them.  Their  exclusively 
religious  subJL'Cts  gave  llieni  evjual  rights  and  claims  to  the 
j^ympathy  and  respect  of  all,  and  in  spite  of  tlifir  slight 
literary  value,  they  arc  one  of  the  most  original  and  power- 
ful creations  of  the  middle  ages;  and  if  the  individual  drama 
baft  been  sulistltuled  fur  these  gntat  national  representations, 
these  logically  and  spontaneously  developed  niysterif-s  have 
inspired  some  of  the  religious  plays  and  autos  by  Calderon,' 
and  the  histurieAl  plays  by  Shakespeare.  So  the  poetry  of 
the  Middle  ^Vges,  in  its  principal  aspecta,  was  epic,  lyric,  and 
dramatic. 

But  all  these  branches  of  French  literature  during  the 
Middle  Ages  vary  according  to  the  differences  of  spirit  of  all 
the  stages  of  society  that  participate  in  them,  and  eajH^cially 
according  to  the  local  and  racial  characteristics  of  the  terri- 
tories from  which  they  spring.  Gustave  Lanson,  the  admir- 
able literary  historian  of  France,  says  that  "each  one  of  those 
regions  furnishes  its  part  in  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ai^ea.  Normandy  and  France  proper  apply  themstilves  to  tlicv- 
editing  of  their  chansons  dc  gcslc  ("songs  of  heroic  detids'),^ 
as  Hurgundy  in  its  century  of  separate  existence  creates  an  ^ 
epic  of  its  ovm.  In  Champagne  bloom  romance,  lyrical  ideal- 
i«n,  and  personal  memoirs.  The  noisy  communes  of  Picardy 
rejoice  in  dramatic  poetry.  Paris  is  the  center:  she  pru<luct!s 
all.  avails  herself  of  all;  everything  flows  to  her.  Huteheuf 
leaves  his  Champagne,,  Jean  de  Meung  his  Orl6anais,  and  both 
transfer  their  great  talenta  to  the  capital.  Then,  during 
lung  centuries,  the  provinces,  one  by  one,  as  they  enter  upon 
national  unity,  receive  the  one  French  language,  and  mingle 
their  original  genius  with  its  central  spirit :  crude  and  dreamy 
Brittany,  reinfusing  French  literature  with  Celtic  melan- 
choly; inflexible  and  reasoning  Auvergne;  Lyons,  mystic  and 
(Mtasionate  eily  d'-spite  the  snjterficiiil  afjitalion  of  material 
interests;  the  entire  South,  so  varied  and  so  rich,  in  one 
place  more  Roman,  in  anoilier  still  marked  by  the  passage  of 
the  Aralw  or  tlic  Moors,  preserving  under  all  the  alluvial 


■  Pedro  Caklcmn  li*.'  la  Barca  (Madrid.  ICCXMil),  one  of  the  most  ccle- 
brale«l  of  tbe  Spanish  tfaramatiste  and  pocta. 
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strata  with  which  history  has  successively  covered  it,  its 
primitive  layer  of  Iberian  population;  hot  and  vibrating  Pro- 
vence, all  charm  or  all  fire ;  Qascony,  scintillating  with  vivac- 
ity, light  and  delicate;  and  strong  and  powerful  Lai^uedoc, 
perhaps  the  one  country  of  France  where  forms  and  tones 
of  poetry  are  best  felt  in  their  special  beauty.'* 


CUAPTEU   n 


EPICS 


"^  Epic  poetr>'— "poetic  narrative  which  preco<lcs  the  ages 
when  history  is  written" — is,  in  the  natural  ordor  of  develop- 
ment as  iidmitted  by  most  critics,  posterior  to  lyric  and  an- 
terior to  <lraniatic  poetry.  The  first  form  of  song  was  the 
hymn  originating  with  tho  ceremonies  of  the  sanctuary. 
Then  men  turne<l  to  the  deseri[)tion  of  naliire,  of  love,  of 
death,  and  this  poetry  usually  sung  to  the  ui:cuiiipauiment  of 
the  lyre,  was  called  lyrical  poetry.  The  epic  was  born  when  s. 
men  began  to  narrate  the  lives  of  their  heroes  and  to  sing 
their  praises. 

The  hfgiunings  of  the  national  epics  are  lost  in  the  pre- 
}u8toric  times  of  nations '  and  the  true  epic  is  Sr»t  found  with 
the  peoplcfi  of  the  Aryan  race.  The  source  of  the  epic  is  the  . 
orni  transmission  of  the  national  history  of  a  people,  usually 
centere<l  around  one  personage  in  the  time  when  the  military 
nobility  was  considered  the  flower  of  humanity.  This  oral 
information  of  the  histnrieal  facts,  at  first  legenderized.  then 
greatly  exaggerated,  fiiuilly  hecame  fantastic  and  was  per- 
petuated in  writing.  Thus  arose  the  Homeric  Hiad  and 
Odjfiscy  of  Greece,  the  Mdhahharata  and  the  RAmdyana  of 
India,  the  Nibelungen  of  Germany,  the  Pocma  del  Cid  of 
Spain,  and  the  Chanson  d^  Roland,  the  greatest  of  French 
epics,  in  France. 

Pio  Kajna,  an  Italian  scholar,  has  eatahlished  the  Germanic 
origin  of  the  French  epic;  *'  nmiaiie  dans  son  developpemont, 


'  The  triumph  aong  of  Deborah  (1300  B.C.)  anc3  the  twelve  adv^ntiirpfl 
of  th«  Hhimshon  (Sunson)  saga  show  tnccs  of  epic  Bonfi?.  I'entaur,  poet 
priest  of  thf>  rnurt  iif  Kirypt.  vsng,  the  hrrxMO  deetU  trf  Kiiik  H:iiiieeea 
'.  in  the  Battle  of  K.idifib  {twelfth  century  b.c).  Sehi-King  in  a  collecUoa 
of  herofc  aoogs  of  the  Clunow  collect<^  by  Confucius  (sixth  century  b.c.). 
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elle  etait  germaine  djins  son  origine."  All  the  nations  who 
inhahitcil  Oaiil  from  Uic  «ixth  to  the  seventh  ctMititrics  con- 
trihutod  something  toward  the  future  French  epic:  the 
Celts,  however,  only  furnished  the  characteristics  of  Ronie  of 
its  heroes,  the  Romans  gave  the  epic  its  form  in  InnguRgo 
(vulgar  Latin)  and  in  versification,  the  church  gave  itj*  faith, 
but  the  Germanic  tribes  bi-ought  tlic  greatest  influence  to 
bear,  for  it  is  owing  to  them  tliat  the  epic  was  born,  in  France. 
AVIien  these  tribes  invaded  Gaul  they  introduced  their  custom, 
inherent  with  them  for  several  centuries,  of  singing^  in  pop- 
ular verse  their  origins,  their  victorie-s,  their  gods,  and  their 
heroes,'  and  they  did  nut  lose  their  taste  for  these  epic  recitals 
which  exalt  courage  and  charm  the  imagination,  but  com- 
municated them  to  the  Gallo-Romana.  Their  ideas  of  war, 
of  royalty,  of  government,  of  family,  of  woman  and  of  law, 
then  entered  the  French  national  poetry  and  gave  it  the  epic 
form,  triumphing  over  the  popular  songs  of  l^Tical  and  nar- 
rative character,  sung  by  the  Qallo-Romans.  These  poi>ular 
songs  were  called  CantiUnfS  and  werp  sung  both  in  the  old 
German^  of  which  an  example  is  tlie  Cantilenc  Saucourt 
(ninth  century) ;  and  in  the  \'ulgar  Latin  or  Gallo-Roman 
(Lingua  Romana),  as  the  Cantilcne  dc  Saintc  Eulnlie  (ninth 
century)  which  was  the  first  monument  of  French  nationid 
poetry. 

Epic  composition  on  the  soil  of  France  may  run  back  for 
its  origins  to  the  poetic  history  of  the  Merovingians,  where 
traces  of  old  French  poems  may  be  found;  in  the  chansons 
de  geste,  certain  recitals,  certain  perscmagcs,  moral  traits, 
customs  civil  ami  military,  are  the  manifest  residuum  of  the 
most  ancient  poetry  and  the  most  ancient  civilization  of 
France.  In  the  fifth  century,  songs  on  Clovis  were  probably 
sung,  and  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  poems  on 
Dngobert,  Charles  Slartel  and  Pepin  le  Bref  maj'  have  ex- 
isted.   Of  particular  interest  is  thi-  epic  of  Flo4>vant  *  tnUcQ 


'  Tocitiu  (first  century),  in  his  history  of  the  riormanfi,  stat«B  that  ihn 
Qemuns  had  an  epic  poetry  Trhom  hero  was  Sigofrtd. 

'  Hie  LudwigMied  is  imppased  to  be  the  last  typo  oT  cantilMe  sung  in 
Oerman  on  French  ami. 

■PuMisbed  by  Miehelatit  and  Gucssanl:  t^»  aneievs  pott**  tU  la 
Franet. 
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from  a  chronirl*?  of  tin?  eighth  wntiiry,  the  Gcsta  Dagoherti^ 
and  which  t'.-lls  that  FloovaDt  is  really  Dugobcrt,  the  uainc 
Flo4>vftiit  signifying  "dosceiidaiit  of  Clovis."  But  of  this 
pL'riod  thert*  18  little  prom>rvc<I,  and  of  the  fragments  whieh 
remain  it  is  difficult  to  dctiDc  their  characteristics.  There  is 
ft  tradition  that  Cliarleniagne  ciiused  the  epic  treasures  to  b© 
collected,  and  lliiit  his  aseelic  son,  Louis  the  Pioiis  (814r-40), 
who  had  been  coerced  in  his  childhood  to  learn  them  by  heart, 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he  ordered  them  all 
destroyed— by  way  of  compousatiou  for  the  eimiii  he  had 
suffered  in  mrmoriziiig  them.  However  this  may  be,  nearly 
ail  have  melted  from  siglit  with  the  snows. 

During  several  centuries  these  national  and  religious 
poems  were  orally  transuiilted  from  generation  to  generation 
until  rharleniagne  became  the  prinei|iiil  hero,  his  legend 
alfsurbing  all  others,  and  in  the  tenth  century  wa»  boru  the 
chansun  de  gpste  of  truly  French  character.  A  number  of 
thote  chansons  de  gcstc  were  inspired  by  the  oral  traditions 
circulating  during  the  ilerovingian  period,  others  were  in- 
spired by  the  old  Canlilenes.  "Our  chansons  de  geste,  there- 
fore," BB>'s  Leon  Gautter,  '*are  military  au<l  not  clerical,  and 
owe  nothing  lo  certain  Latin  chronicles  from  which  it  is 
believed  by  some  they  have  arisen."  He  tells  us  that  the 
Ckroniquc  de  Turpin  is  posterior  to  the  first  chansons  de 
gnte.  "The  Chronique  dc  Turpin  and  most  of  the  analogous 
Icirends  are  the  works  of  some  rhetorician  of  the  monasteries 
who  copied  without  intelligence  and  without  animation  our 
first  chansons  de  gest**."  F.  Scholle,  also  asserts  that  the 
poems  had  for  a  long  time  been  preserved  hy  oral  tradition 
before  having  been  written,  and  that  the  various  readings  of 
the  different  compilations  arc  due  partly  to  the  intervention 
of  the  jotuihitrg  and  not  solely  to  the  copyists. 

According  lo  )rBriu8  Sepet  there  was  a  transition  between 
the  eantiihui  and  the  chanson  de  gesie— the  chanson  eptque — L_ 
of  which  the  Vir  dr  Saint  AUxis  gives  an  exact  idea. 

The  rantilrne  was  a  short  popular  song  sung  by  the  peo-  / 
pie.  whereas  the  chanson  dc  geste  was  developed  principally 
among  the  nobility  wliieh  was  also  the  warrior  class.     From 
this  class  were  drawn  chiefly  the  trouverea,  many  of  whom 
compimcd  and  sang  their  own  songs.    As  a  rule,  however,  the 
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songs  composed  by  the  trouv^res  were  sung  by  a  special  elnss 
of  singers,  heritage  of  the  scopas  (of  tlic  FrHiira)  aiid  wlio 
were  called  in  French  jogUrs  (jocnlareR)  or  joghdors  (jocu- 
lalortfi),  later  jougleors,  jougleurs  {jongkura  being  an  en- 
tirely modem  form).  It  was  the  jongleur  who  sang  the 
poems  of  fame,  generally  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  vio{& 
(vielle).  He  went  from  court  to  court,  from  castle  to  castle 
to  sing  them  as  the  scopa  had  done. 

Edgar  Quinet,  philosopher,  poet,  and  historian,  has  to! 
OS  how  the  epics  were  ojmpoeetl  and  put  forth  by  the  medieval 
French  rhapsode.  For  six  dreary  winter  months  the  feudal 
castle  has  remained  enveloped  in  clouds.  There  have  been  no 
tournaments,  no  war,  few  strangers  and  pilgrims,  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  days;  the  sad,  iiiterniinable  evtMiings 
are  poorly  filled  by  the  game  of  chess.  Witli  the  swallows  the 
return  of  the  trouv&re  is  awaited.  On  a  fine  day  in  May  h 
sends  forth  his  jongleurs  to  recite  his  poems  to  the  burgher 
and  the  common  people  in  the  little  towns  of  the  interior. 
Presently  he  himself  is  sec-n  following  the  cscarpement  leading 
to  the  castle.  Without  delay,  from  the  evening  of  his  arrival, 
the  barons,  squires,  and  ladies  assemble  in  the  great  paved 
hall  to  hear  the  poem  he  has  composed  during  the  winter. 
The  minstrel  does  not  read  his  poem — he  recites  it;  and  now 
and  again,  in  impassioned  passages,  he  lifts  his  voice  in  song, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  harp  or  fiddle.  His  bearing  is 
proud,  yet  of  ingenuous  frankness.  Observe  the  complexion 
of  his  audience: 
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"Seigneurs,  or  failes  paix,  chevaliers  et  barons, 
Et  roi  et  durs,  et  comtee  et  prinrcs  fie  renoms, 
Et  prelats,  et  bourgeois,  gens  de  religion. 
Dames  et  demoiselles,  et  petita  enfant^ons.' " 

In  some  eases  he  has  composed  his  song  by  order  of 
lord  who  has  lent  him  the  chronicle  containing  the  tradition^ 
he  embellishes.  The  ancestors  of  his  host  figure  therein. 
Neighboring  places— little  towns,  the  forts,  castles,  and  mon- 

*  LonU,  hold  your  peace,  cbevalicra  aod  iHtroiis,  ami  king,  and  di 
and  counM,  ami  priocec  of  renown,  aoil  prelntM,  uid  bourgDots,  and 
at  rsUgtoa,  matroiu  and  maidena  and  little  children. 
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Bst^ricft,  are  named.  The  name  of  Prancn  is  never  pro- 
nounced without  qualification:  it  is  sweet,  pleasant,  praised 
or  himored  France.  The  minstrel  speaks  to  his  auditors  of 
what  they  know  and  love  the  beat— of  tournaments  and  of 
battles.  In  the  virtues  he  ascribes  to  his  heroes  there  is  little 
variety,  but  bis  terms  are  striking  and  energetic.  "Proud  of 
thought,'*  "brave  as  a  lion,"  "after  the  fashion  of  a  proud 
man,"  are  phrases  oft  recurring.  He  siiiKs  of  the  great  deeds 
of  Oliver,  who,  wounded  to  death,  arises  from  his  bed  to 
defy  the  Saracen  chief;  of  the  horse  Bayard,  which  the 
aquires  bleed  to  drink  its  blood  while  beset  I)y  famine  in  the 
castle  of  Kenaud;  of  the  conquest  of  Barbastrc,  or  the  battle 
of  Alichamp— both  episodes  in  the  Carlovlngian  cycle  of 
epics;  of  the  coming  of  the  Emir's  daughter  to  the  prison  of 
the  knights;  of  Charlemagne's  complaint  upon  liearing  the 
horn  of  lloland.  Often  the  poet  is  powerless  to  regulate  the 
disorder  of  confused  traditions:  he  falls  back  on  the  exclama- 
tion, "  Oyez  seigneurs!  "     ("  Listen,  my  lords!  ") 

In  those  warlike  assemblies  the  voice  of  the  minstrel  mng 
like  sword  on  shit'ld  in  a  tournament,  and  was  echoed  sonor- 
ously by  the  objects  about  him.  The  baltlemeuts  of  the  castle, 
the  wind  blowing  through  the  halls,  the  signals  from  the 
watch  towers,  the  clattering  chains  of  the  drawbridges— all 
these  are  in  some  me^isure  a  part  of  his  poem.  ^Vl]at  he 
does  not  say,  the  surroundings  and  tlie  memuries  of  the  audi- 
tors supply.  With  the  coming  of  autumn  the  minstrel  *s  song 
is  over;  he  departs,  laden  with  gifts  of  precious  vestments, 
fine  weapons,  horses  with  ela^Mtrate  trappings.  If  not  already 
a  knight,  he  is,  perhaps,  made  one.  Tlieu,  in  his  abst^nce,  the 
life  of  the  manor  loses  its  expression,  and  relapses  into  silence 
and  monotony. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centurips  the  jong1eiir*s  pro- 
fe^ion  was  ennobling,  even  heroic.  He  followed  the  armies, 
aroused  them  to  battle— perhaps  took  a  brave  part  in  it  him- 
self. We  have  noted  that  one  suoh  jonerlenr,  Tnillefer  by 
name,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  TIaKtiti(;H,  and  sang  to  the 
Normans  iht*  epie  of  Roneesvalle  (from  the  Roman  de  Hon 
by  Wace,  oldest  poet  of  the  Bietou  Cycle) : 
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**  TaJlkfer  qui  mult  bien  chantout 
Rur  un  cheval  qui  ttist  alout 
Devunt  le  due  hIouI  cjuiUiit 
De  Charlemaidu  et  de  RtJltuit 
Kt  d'Oliviftr  «t  de»  vajuilles 
Qui  munircDt  jl  Kencbcsvals. " ' 

But  the  jongleur  did  not  remain  long  on  the  height.  Am 
poetic  inspiration  waned,  lie  hiiuself  sank.  In  the  forefront 
of  the  armies,  at  tlie  courts  of  kings,  in  the  service  ol"  the 
great  lords,  he  rode  gaily  a  good  horse.  But  in  the  fourteenth 
century  he  fares  afoot,  in  shabby  but  gaudy  attire,  carrying 
his  fiddle  on  his  back,  and  stopping  at  pulilic  places  to  draw 
an  audience.  He  would  play  it  prelude,  Hiug  a  popular  song 
—and  pass  the  plate.  Reduced  to  such  shifts,  he  is  presently 
confounded  with  clowns,  with  the  owners  of  dancing  bears, 
with  sword  swsllowers.  From  the  exigencies  of  his  plight 
we  have  derived  a  slang  pJtrase,  payer  en  tnonnaic  <le-  singe 
(to  pay  in  monkey  coin)  ;  fur,  lacking  tlif  wherewithal  for 
bridge  tolls,  he  was  constrained  to  **cut  a  monkey  shine,"  and 
BO  pass  on.  In  the  fifteenth  century  his  misery  became  ex- 
treme, his  reputation  detestable.  But  in  high  and  low  estate 
he  was  tlie  needed  interprett-r  of  tliat  poetry  which  he  helped 
to  foster,  and  which  replaced  for  the  people  both  reading 
and  theater. 

According  to  Gaston  Paris,  the  jongleurs  have  played  an 
important  rale  in  the  development  of  the  French  epic  which 
finally  comprised  an  inwncnsc  epic  material,  and  which  toward 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  spun  itself  out  into  long 
poems  and  later  was  divided  into  cycles.  L6on  Oautier's  def- 
inition of  a  eyele  is  a  number  of  popular  poi'ts  grouped 
around  a  hero  or  an  important  event  which  becomes  tlie  sub- 
ject of  their  poems.  Joseph  Bedier  tells  us  in  his  famous 
Legendcs  (piques,  how  the  trouv&rea  of  the  thirteenth  century 
distributed  all  their  epic  pitenis  (the  hundred  r.hansonjt  do 
geste  which  have  been  preserved  and  many  others  which  have 
been  lost)  into  three  cycles: 

'  Taillefer,  the  utrcat  sanKor.  ttn  a  swift  liorse,  before  the  duko  went 
linking  of  Chaflwmaguo  and  t>f  Uoland  and  of  Oliver  and  the  vaasolA  who 
diod  at  Ronoesvalle. 
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N'ot  que  trnts  gestes  en  France  la  gamie: 

Du  rois  lie  Kranec  cat  la  |>Iu3  scignurie, 

Et  I'autre  apri^,  bien    est  <[roiz  que  gel  die 

Est  lie  r>oori  a  la  Iiarlw  Horie  ,  .  . 

La  Uerce  gcstc  qui  molt  fist  a  proisier 

Fu  de  Garin  de  Muuglaue  le  6er.     (OuuitT  ue  Viane.)  ' 


/ 


These  three  trroups  nrt*:  First,  the  Koya!  Cyele  eoiuwcrated 
to  the  legend  uf  Oiurleuiagno  ttud  to  the  uatiouul  witrs,  of 
which  the  (rreatest  poem  is  the  Chanson  de  Holand.  In  this 
cycle  Gaston  I'aris  also  places  the  poems  relating  to  the  Mero- 
^iugians:  Floovnut,  the  nn«t  ancient;  Lp$  i^aisneg;  Le  P^le- 
rinage  de  Charicnmgne  ( piM-iii  of  the  eleventh  ceninry)  ; 
and  Lt  Hoi  Louis.  &  beautiful  poem  of  the  eleventh  century 
and  of  which  only  a  fragment  of  six  hundred  verses  has  been 
prHien*ed.  S4HV)nd,  the  ry<'lc  of  Ooon  de  Mayenee,  the  center  \ 
of  which  is  Kenaud  de  Montaiiban,'  and  wliich  is  consecrated 
tu  the  wars  of  the  haroiis  among  themselves  or  against  Char- 
lemagne. The  principal  poems  of  this  group  arc  Doon  de 
Moycnce,  tea  quatre  fils  Ainwn  from  the  ancient  version  of 
Renniid  de  Mnntfluban  (twelfth  emtiiry).  Third,  the  Cycle  ^ 
of  Oariu  de  Mouglane,  composed  of  twenty-four  romances 
of  which  William  of  Orange '  is  the  prineipal  hern  and  which 
tells  of  the  wars  of  the  rrovenQals  against  the  Saracens. 
Among  these  are:  La  Chanson  d'AUscan.i.  Girart  de  Viane.  Le 
Roman  de  (Inrin  de  Monglnne.  It  is  said  that  the  trouv^res 
having  divided  the  epic  legends  into  three  cycles,  also  estab- 
lished a  mystical  relation  between  the  three  chiefs  of  these 
thre«'  eyeh-s:  Charlemagne,  Doon  de  llayence,  CJurin  de  Mon- 
glniie  were  born  on  the  aime  day.  at  tlic  same  hour,  in  the 
miilst  of  iiiiraeles. 

*  There  arc  but  liin'4>  gcitUs  in  rich  France; 
That  of  the  IvJog  of  Fmncc  is  the  roost  esteomed, 
And  the  next,  'tiN  but  right  I  should  say  flo, 
Ts  tttal  of  l'>uon  with  the  wliite  bean!  .  .  . 
The  third  f;esU  in  which  tbrro  is  much  to  pnuxe 
It)  thai  of  proud  (Urin  de  Monglane. 

''  According  tOMHns  autborilicsUiitcr  le  Uantua  ia  the  central  fiRure  of 
Ihts  cycle. 

■  A  inaniiacript  in  BouloRne  containB  about  a  doMn  compooitiofui  with 
the  title,  Li  Houmant  tte  GvHlavme  d'Orange, 
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With  the  great  cycles  a  number  of  small  cycles  originated 
in  the  provmees  of  France,  such  as  the  blootiy  and  fuivagu 
Cycle  of  the  Lori-ains,  the  cycle  of  hatPfd  and  private  feuds ; 
the  l^yele  of  (lirart  de  RrjtLssUlon;  the  Cycle  of  Aubri  de  Bour- 
goiug  and  that  of  liaoul  de  Cambrai.  Each  of  these  cycles 
■Kan  iud«'pendi>nt  of  thf  other  and  not  one,  siiyR  L^un  Oautier 
could  be  reiiBOuahly  attached  to  any  of  the  great  eyclen,  yet 
owing  to  a  sort  of  "cyclical  monomajiia,"  the  trouveres  at- 
tached them  to  the  three  great  cycles. 

The  most  famous  of  the  great  epic  narratives  transmitted 
to  ua  iu  literary  form  is  the  Chanson  rfr  Roland,  which,  in  the 
form  aifordcd  us  by  the  Oxford  manuscript,  precedes  the 
year  1080  a.d.'  The  episode  on  which  was  wrought  tlie  Chan- 
son de  Roland''  Sfenicd  in  its  actuality  so  trivial  to  the 
historians '  of  Charlemagne 's  reign  that  they  but  briefly 
recorded  it.  The  Caliphate  of  Cordova  in  Spain  had  been 
dismembered,  and  one  of  the  warring  Moorish  chiefs  who 
had  shared  in  its  partition,  invoked  the  aid  of  Charlemagne 
against  the  Emir.  A  French  army  descended  upon  Spain,  pos- 
sessed Pamplona,  and  approached  Saragotwa.  Then  Charles^ 
having  secured  hostages  from  the  Emir,  and  being  threat- 
ened by  an  uprising  of  t)ie  Saroeeiis,  deemed  it  wise  to  rt'turn. 
He  passed  tlio  Pyn-iiei-s  in  safety  with  the  bulk  of  his  array  j  i 
but  the  Bas<iiica  fell  upon  the  rear  guard  at  Roncevaux — a  fl 
trap  into  which  Charles  Imd  foolishly  led  them— and  his  ' 
nephew,  Roland.*  iu  eommnnd,  perished  there  on  the  15th. 
of  August,  in  the  year  778.  On  such  a  slight  structure  of  fact 
was  erected  tlie  greate»it.  epic  of  France. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Chanson  de.  Roland,  as  we  possess  it, 
was  not  derived  directly  from  the  original  popular  forms,  but 
is  a  growth  and  an  elalwration  from  the  great  body  of  epic 
songs  produced  in  the  primitive  perio<l  of  spontaneous  inven- 
tion.   In  its  oldest  wTittcn  form  it  represents,  at  the  least,  a 


I 


'There  are  eight  maniwcript*  of  th^  Chanaon  de  Rotand,  of  which 
those  of  Oxford  ami  of  tlit-  Library  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice  are  tln>  oUleflt. 

'The  Cknnsnn  t!«  Rntttrul  was  translatod  in  all  European  longuagee; 
there  h  even  an  Tcplanrlic  vomon. 

*The  historical  facts  of  tliia  poem,  which  are  very  mrager.  arc  given  Ijy  i 
Eginhari],  hi-ttorian  of  Cliarlprnaeno  (Kginhnrdi  Vita  Caroli  Maifni  JX). 

*  Uistorically,  Itoland  wad  not  Charlemafroe's  nephew. 
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Mcond  or  third  stage  of  ihelpypiid.  Qaston  Paris  writes  of 
it:  "The  loHt  adapter  of  the  pueiii,  wlioni  we  may  place  about 
1080.  b&s  fashioned  a  poem  in  wbicli  coutraUictious  and  ob- 
Mcurities  are  not  lackini;,  but  \v}iie]i  is  pivsi-iiti-d  on  the  whole 
wiLli  a  certain  unity  and  an  ineonlej^tabh'  ^Tandi^nr.  It  is  the 
dominant  worli  of  the  French  Middle  Ahls:  it  sums  np  their 
highest  ideal,  it  presents  their  most  powerful  effort,  it  trans- 
mits to  posterity  nil  that  was  most  vital  ui^d  lasting  in  those 
liuieK — patriotimn,  honor,  ariil  dutj*— and  it  deserves  to  re- 
main always  for  France  a  trnly  national  work.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  flower  in  that  fruitful  field  of  poetry,  blooming  y 
in  the  heroic  age  of  France,  wliieh  we  call  chansons  de  gcate  C. 
—songs  woven  aroiin<l  the  facts,  or  the  n-puted  facts,  of  >v 
history.'  It  seems  probalilc  that  all  tJie  poems  of  this  kind  are 
«  sort  of  \-ulgar  development  of  much  shorter  songs— like  to 
those  whieh  Oermanta's  warlike  tribes  consecrated  to  the 
glory  of  their  heroes. 

This  ChuHsnn  de  HoUxnd,  though  it  belongs  in  its  present 
form  to  the  lust  third  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  discovered 
io  an  Oxford  manuscript  by  Francisque  Michel  as  late  as 
1836.  According  to  some  authorities  its  autlior  was  a  Norman 
who  lived  in  England,  Touroude  or  Theroulde,  mentioned 
in  the  last  verse  of  the  epic:  "Ci  fait  la  geste  tiue  Turoldus 
decUnct."  (This  is  the  gcste  which  Turoldus  ends.)  L^on 
iDtier  asserts  that  one  may  interpret  this  sentence  in  three 
s:  A  poet  who  has  finislud  his  poem;  a  scribe  who  has 
finished  copying  it;  a  jongleur  who  has  finlslied  relating  it; 
and  therefore  it  were  belter  to  n*gard  \.\w  Chanson  de  Holand 
as  an  anonymous  poem.  There  are  4,002  verses,  in  all, 
dinded  into  five  parts.  The  fii-st  part  is  Cfmcfrned  with  the 
i>m1>assy  of  Ihe  Saracen  King,  Marsile,  to  niarlemagne,  and 
the  treason  of  Ganelon,  Charlemagne's  vassal.  In  the  second, 
acting  on  the  pledge  of  Marsil?  and  the  good  faitti  of  Oanelon, 
ritarles  leaves  Spain,  where  he  Imil  boon  at  war  for  a  long 
time*.  Roland,  bis  nephew,  commnnds  the  rear  guard,  and 
IK  accompanied  by  Olivier  and  the  Bishop  Ttirpin.    The  third 

part,  and  the  most  beautiful,  discloses  Roland  passing  through 

— — — ■- — ~ ^ ■ 

'  f7r^U  (frtim  Ihe  I^lin  neuUrr  phirnl,  yw/n,  whirh  iMfomps  in  French  ft 

(ttnunitu}  auhstonlivo)  waa  ust-^l  in  the  wnso  of  "history."     I^ter  on,  unc 

fnte  canui  to  mean  in  Franch  an  epic  poem. 
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the  jT'TK'*  "f  Roneevaux,  where*  in  violation  of  the  Snrflcpn 
oiith,  he  i-s  att^tcked,  antl  defouds  hiniaelf  heroically.  In  the 
fourth  division  the  Emperor,  who  has  heard  too  lat«  the 
despairing  blaat  of  Roland's  born,  returns  lo  the  Hcene  of 
carnage,  smites  the  Saracens,  and  gathers  the  iKidies  of  hia] 
dead.  In  the  last  scene  of  all — the  traitor  Gauelou  is  caughl 
and  put  to  d^sath. 

Of  all  the  epismles  of  the  Chanson  that  of  the  death  of] 
Roland  *  Is  the  most  patlietic.  The  dying  hero  laments  the] 
fate  of  "  Durandal,"  his  sword,  which  must  not  fall  into  tlm^ 
hands  of  the  enemy,  or  of  some  coward.  As  if  it  were  a  livins; 
thing,  he  reminds  it  of  exploits  performed,  and  of  tlie  holy 
relics  in  its  golden  sheath.  But  death  is  creeping  to  his  heart  ;j 
he  lies  down,  face  upturne<l.  his  sword,  and  his  horn  "  Oli-I 
phant  "  *  under  him.  He  prays  that  (Jod  will  for^rive  him  hiaj 
sins;  and,  with  conscience  eased,  sweet  memories  come  to  him  3] 

De  dttlre  Fninc[>,  dca  humcs  de  sun  lign, 

De  QiarlemAgne,  sun  seigneur^  qm  le  nourrit.* 

Again  imploring  the  divine  grace,  with  his  right  hand  hel 
extends  his  glove  toward  God,  as  a  sign  of  chivalrous  faith; 
and  it  is  taken  by  St,  Gabriel.  Then,  reclining  his  Jiead  on 
his  arm,  "with  folded  hands  be  went  to  his  end"  ("jointes 
ses  mains  est  alets  ^  sa  fin*^).  Finally,  God  sends  his  angels, 
who  convey  the  count's  soul  to  Paradise.  The  patlios  and 
simplicity  in  the  poem  on  Aude*8  death  is  striking: 

MoBT  D'Aunc 

(Modem  French  translation) 

LTvmperour  est  revenii  (i'I'>paKne: 

11  \ient  h.  M\,  la  meilleure  villc  de  Franre. 


'  The  phrase  "to  pve  a  Roliind  for  an  Oliver"  (a  blow  for  a  blow) 
eomn  from  iha  loKcnd  vrhicli  IcIIm  iliftt  Rolund  fought  for  five  rlays  wilh 
Oliver,  but  (w  they  were  equally  matched,  neither  vr&f  vJctorious. 

'The  nword  nnii  horn  whi^^h  tradition  Hayti  Kolaod  won  from  the  (diuit 
Jutmundus. 

*  Of  itwccc  Frartcc,  tlte  men  of  liift  race,  of  Chnrlemapwr  bi"  lord  vlto 
brought  him  up. 
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MoDle  Ml  palais,  enlre  en  la  sallc. 

Uovtidle  dumoiwlle  vicot  h  lui:  cVxt  Aude. 

FUedit  au  roi:  "Oil  cat  lioland  le  capitaine, 

Qui  m'a  jun-  de  nic  prendre  pour  ffniuic?" 

Ch&rica  en  est  plein  de  doulcur  ct  d'angoisse; 

II  pteure  des  yeux,  il  tire  aa  bavbe  blanche: 

"Steur,  chdre  aniie,  dil-il  tu  me  deniandes  nou\'clIes  d'un  Iiomme  mort. 

Mais  va,  je  itaurai  t<^  r«>inplarer  Rnland; 

Je  ne  puis  tc  mieux  dJre:  jc  le  donnerai  Louis, 

LouiSf  mon  tils,  celui  qui  tiendra  inps  inan'heii." 

"Co  diacoura  m'eat  Strange,"  r6pond  belle  Aude. 

**Ne  plaise  &  Dieu,  ni  ik  aes  saiots,  ni  &  sea  angee, 
Qu*  apr^  Roland  je  vive  encore! " 
Lors  Hie  perd  sa  wiulnur  et  tomlw  aux  pieda  dc  Charlea. 
EUe  est  morte  soudain:  Dieu  veuille  avoir  son  Amel  > 

Antedating  the  epic  of  Roland  is  a  singular  productioa 
(about  lOfJO)  which  we  cannot  ignore— a  complete  poem, 
written  in  heroic  verse,  entitled  The  Pilgrim<ige  of  Ckarlc- 
nutgne  to  Jcrsualcm,  the  only  comic  chanson  de  geste  exist- 
ing (found  in  a  niaimscnpt  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
British  Museum).  An  abstract  of  this  extraordinary  com- 
position will  prove  interoating: 


*  Death  or  Audb 

(Literal  translation) 
The  Emperor  haa  returned  front  Spain: 
He  arrives  at  Aix,  the  best  city  of  France. 
lie  ridM  up  to  the  palaofi,  enters  the  lioll. 
A  beautiful  lady  cornea  to  meet  tiirn:  it  i»  Aude. 
8he  aaya  to  the  king:  "  Where  is  Roland  ihe  chiel, 
Who  nrore  to  tAko  mo  for  wife?  " 
Charles  is  BJled  with  sorrow  and  anguish; 
Hia  eyes,  weep,  he  pulls  hin  white  Wan). 
"Sister,  dear  friend,"  says  he,  "you  ask  me  about  a  dead  man. 
But  I  shall  know  how  to  fill  Rotiuid's  place. 
I  cannot  say  better:  T  will  Rive  you  Ixtuia, 
Louis,  my  son,  he  who  will  nile  over  my  lands." 
..."  'Tia  a  stranxe  speech  you  make  me,"  nnswcrs  fair  Aude. 
*'Qod  and  his  saJnta  and  his  angeb*  forbid, 
That  I  continue  to  Kve  aft«r  llolandl" 

Then  the  color  lesvea  her  fuce  and  she  faUs  at  the  feet  of  Charles. 
She  died  smldeDly:  Ood  have  her  soul! 
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Charlemagne,  says  our  imaginative  anthor.  stood  one  day, 
crown  on  hfad,  before  a  mirror,  admiring  lib  majestic  ap- 
pejiraiire.  Tlis  cjueen,  in  a  taunting  spirit,  flung  at  liim  the 
gibe  that  in  tlif.>  pt-rsun  of  the  Kmperur  Hugo  of  Constan- 
tinople there  reigned  a  sovereign  more  kingly  ibau  he.  Char- 
lemagne's vanity  was  stung.  Swearing  a  great  oath  that  he 
would  test  lier  tale  by  ](K)king  upon  this  monarch,  and  that 
if  she  had  ttpoken  falsely  lie  would  behead  lier  on  his  rL'turn, 
be  set  forth  iiuniediateiy  for  Constantinople  accompanied  by 
hia  twelve  paladins.  On  the  way  he  tarried  in  Jerusalem,  to 
make  Ins  devotions,  and  the  Patriarch  paid  him  nil  huimr  and 
gave  him  nntny  precious  irllcs.  We  learn  fi-oin  tlic  veracious 
pix't  that  diaries  and  his  peers  repaired  to  that  chureh 
''where  the  Liird  Himself  sang  His  first  mass  with  Hla 
Apostles."  There  were  tlie  thiileen  chairs  which  no  one 
Kince  had  dared  to  occupy ;  but  Charles  undaunted,  took  the 
seat  of  Jesus,  while  the  twelve  peers  seated  themselves  in  th« 
chairs  of  the  Apostles. 

When  Charles  and  his  companions  reached  Constantinople 
the  emperor  gave  them  a  bamjuet— a  banquet  so  copious  of 
wine  that  the  Frankisli  ruler  and  his  paladins  boasted  in  their 
cups  that  they  would  do  extravagant  deeds.  Charles  him- 
self declared  tiiat  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword  he  would  halve 
a  horse  and  the  ironclad  knight  that  bestrode  him.  Roland, 
on  his  part,  undertook  to  overthi-ow  the  city  walls  with  a 
bla.st  from  his  horn,  and  to  tear  out  the  beard  of  the  Greek 
emperor.  Another  paladin,  not  to  be  outdone,  vowed  that 
he  M-onId  turn  the  river  from  its  course  and  inundate  the 
capital.  These  boasts,  and  others  not  very  becoming,  being 
reported  to  Hugo  by  a  spy  hidden  conveniently  in  a  Itollow 
coUnnn,  the  ruyal  host  infurmefl  his  guests  that  they  would  be 
detained  until  they  had  made  good  their  vauntings.  Greatly 
embarrassed,  they  sought  to  excuse  themsidves,  but  Hugo 
would  not  relent.  So  they  praj'ed  lo  Heaven  for  aid.  invok- 
ing the  saints  whose  relics  they  bore  with  them.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  walls  of  the  city  began  to  fall,  and  the 
water  to  pour  in.  Hugo  askeil  no  more,  hut  showered  presents 
on  the  pilgrims  and  bado  them  depart  as  they  had  come.  Fi- 
nally, we  learn  that  CharleK.  upon  his  retnm  home,  forgave  the 
queen,  in  view  of  the  ph-aaun's  he  had  tasted  on  his  journey. 
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['The  pxtprnal  form  of  tUtsw  pwins  varies  little;.  Thp  Chati- 
dc  liiiland  is  ill  couplc't-s,  tirades,  or  stuiizas  (luiiiscs).^ 
Every  stniiZH  forms  a  iiHtui-nl  division  of  the  narrnlivc.  The 
c*oupli't  is  compostti  iu  the  Kuiaud  pouiu  of  at  It-aat  twelve  to 
fifteep  vei-ses  and  btHJonu'S  much  nioi*e  developed  in  the  later 
poems.  Assonance  at  first  prevails — assonance  consisting  in.'^ 
n  repetition  of  the  last  accented  vowel  in  a  word  indepenr^ 
denlly  of  the  consonuut^  following  it.  Later  the  rhyme  prs 
vaila. 

Charles  Aubertin,  author  of  the  Origins  of  French  Poetry 
describes  the  epics  thus:  They  disclose  a  happy  instinct,  a 
brave  fervor ;  we  note  a  welling  forth  of  naive  and  forceful 
qunliticK,  the  beginnings  of  grandeur.  But  art  is  absent, 
composition  is  almost  wanting.  The  recital  is  neither  rich 
nor  graeefnl;  it  is  rather  like  a  good  old  breast-plate,  and  ita 
[Hinetration  is  that  of  an  iron  sword.  The  verses,  running 
all  alike,  following  the  one  upon  the  other  with  a  similarity 
of  sound,  suggest  medieval  borons  in  ponderous  armor.  One 
of  poetic  intuition  may  perceive  an  entire  moral  stflte  far 
removed  from  our  own — a  less  cultivated,  a  Irsa  complex 
humanity,  yet  young  a>id  full  uf  life;  and  one  undergoes  with 
joy  its  fortifying  influence.  And  this  is  the  true  merit  of 
the  French  epic  poems.  If  the  literary  interest  frequently 
fliigB,  if  the  poetry  falls  below  mediocrity,  there  remains 
nevertheless  the  historic  interest  — that  is  to  say  the  accurate 
[tielure  of  feu<lal  manners  in  their  li\ing  originality.  It  is 
one  must  repair  if  he  would  see  the  portrait  and  the 

lection  of  an  epoch  which  the  later  French  chroniclers  have 
by    no    means   dwieribed — which    JoinviUe,    Froissart,    Ville- 
hardnuin  himself,  in  their  primitive  rudeness,  did  not  know.  ^ 
The  ehnns4ii«i  de  geste  are,  in  a  word,  the  poetic  history  of  <C_, 
feudaiism. 

Gaston  Paris,  who  has  set  forth  the  immense  influence  of 
the  French  heroic  epics  upon  the  Germanic  ond  Latin  world 
of  Europe  lells  us  that  they  were  transplanted  early  to  the 
ueighlNjring  countries:  England,  Germany.  Holland,  Norway, 
Spain,  but  above  all,  in  Italy,  where  dialeetA  more  or  leas 
analogous  to  the  French  prevailed.    The  poems  first  sung  in 
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French  were  then  strongly  iofliientXHl  !>>■  the  (Imlet^ts  of  North- 
eru  Italy  aiid  u  ruuiuntic  elc-nieut  wjis  introtiutiyd.  In  the 
course  of  time,  these  Kranco-ItiUian  poejiis  were  imitated  iu 
Italian  verse  and  i)ruse,  ciilDiinatin^  iu  an  epic  poetry  sueb 
as  Ariosto's  brilliant  Orlando  Furioso,  Bajardo's  Orlando 
Iminnutratft.  Tasso's  Ooffredo  Hater  called  OeruJialemme  Li- 
bcrata),  I'ulci's  Morga7tt€  Maggiorc  and  others.  ^Vs  for  the 
proae— the  romances— they  continue  to  delight  the  people. 
Even  to-day  a  compilation  made  from  several  of  them  and 
publialied  with  the  title,  Rvali  di  Francia,  enjoys  a  vogu<' 
which  uumberlt'ss  edilioua  nttest.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  rpies 
tliat  they  parallel  true  history  with  the  national  legendary 
history,  and  iiidicate  the  transformation  imi>osed  from  cen* 
tury  to  century  on  persons  and  events. 

The  reigu  of  Charlcujagne  "inspired'*  the  poets  of  subse- 
quent periods  to  produce  innumerable  veritied  romances  whieh 
it  would  he  tedious  to  antilyzo.  Bui  iu  the  older  poems  thu 
type  of  Charlemagne  is  apotheosized,  whereas  in  the  subse- 
quent romauces.  iu  order  to  please  the  great  vassals  of  the 
thirteenth  centurj-  in  their  struggle  against  royalty,  he  is  dis- 
torted into  caricature.  The  r61e  of  woman  also  changes;  in 
the  early  poems  she  was  depicted  as  rude  and  wild,  but 
chaste;  in  the  later  poems  she  is  reprwented  as  dishonorable 
and  liiscivious,  Jn  short,  the  otJer  poems  are  more  simple, 
but  natural,  the  later  ones  are  false  and  strainetl.  Leon 
Gautier  informs  us  that  no  Proven^ale  chanson  de  gcste  has 
been  preserved,  unless  it  he  (liratz  de  Rousilhn,  whieh.  how- 
ever, was  composed  in  botli  the  languages  d'oc  and  d'oH.  He 
concludes  that  Norlhera  France  only  aehievod  the  epic  form 
^^^  poetry.  The  last  epic  eyole  of  France  was  that  of  the 
Crusades.  Two  other  important  cycles  in  France  during  the 
Middle  Ages  are  the  Breton  Cj'cle  of  Celtic  inspiration  and 
the  Cycle  uf  Anticiuity  taken  from  the  legen<lary  sayings  re- 
lating to  Greece  and  Romp. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  along  with  the 
Germanic  epie.  the  Celtic  traditions  suddenly  took  their  plaee 
and  with  them  a  new  world  arose — a  world  less  barbarous  and 
warlike.  The  chanson  de  geste  is  ewwntially  feudal :  the  new 
saga  marks  a  departure  from  feudalism.  While  the  scene  of 
the  chausous  de  geste  is  in  France  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
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tries,  that  of  the  legends  of  the  Breton  Cycle  wus  rostrii-ted 
to  tht?  laiidft  where  Ihe  Celtic  dialects  were  spoken.  Of  the 
three  branches  of  that  dialect  the  Gaelic  disappeared  since 
the  fourth  C(?ntury;  the  (Jaelic  is  preacrveil  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
Uwd,  and  on  the  Isle  of  Man :  the  Breton  or  Cymric  in  Wales 
and  in  Brittatiy  *  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  Bretons 
who  tied  N'fore  the  Saxon  invasion,  taking  refiiRC  in  an- 
cient Armorica.  Thiis  the  traditions  were  brought  from  Eng- 
land and  introduced  by  the  trouvt-rcs — Bi-eton  or  Welsh 
and  then  French  musicians — to  the  big  and  little  courts  of 
France, 

The  most  ancient  texta  preserved  cannot  be  traced  back 
farther  than  about  U50,  but  it  is  certain  that  these  were 
preceded  by  oral  recitals  of  a  much  earlier  period.  The  most  / 
ancient  form  in  which  the  Breton  traditions  seem  to  have 
appeared  is  in  the  lai.  The  lais  (lays)  were  sung  by  these 
musicians  to  the  aceoNipaninienl  of  the  harp,  and  through 
this  channel  the  epic  traditions  of  the  Celts  of  Great  Britain  r 
spread  throughout  France.  The  largest  roUeetion  of  laj's 
wiis  gathered  by  Marie  de  France  and  dedicated  lo  Henry 
ir  of  England,  second  Jiusband  of  Ele^nore  of  Aquitaine, 
thp  queen  who  made  Breton  poetry  the  fashion  at  her  courts. 
From  Marie  de  Champagne,  daughter  of  Kleauore  and  her 
first  husband  Louis  VII  of  France,  the  poet  Cbrestien  de 
Troves  received  the  theme  of  his  Lancelot,'  the  most  brilliant 
versification  of  the  Breton  romances. 

The  Breton  Cycle,  called  also  tJie  Arthurian  or  Cycle  of 
the  Round  Table'  foiins  an  innnense  collection  to  which 
the  poets  of  various  countries  collaborated.  In  the  most  of  v 
thtrse  compoaitions  King  Arthur  tills  the  role  assigned  to 
Charlemagne  in  the  French  epics.  The  first  notice  literature 
takes  of  Arthur  is  in  a  Latin  chronicle  by  the  Breton  monk 
Nonnius  in  the  eighth  century.  Acconiing  to  common  ver- 
sion he  lived  in  the  sixth  century  and  was  the  son  of  I*cu- 


'  This  lanRuaKft  is  spoken  by  over  a  millioa  peopi*  in  Urittany  to-day, 
«(  vbicb,  however,  almut  half  Uic  niimlwr  also  speak  Trench. 

*  Dante  haii  ffiven  the  chiinLcler  of  L'/rictiot  an  important  place  in  hia 
Ft<sneefa  dn  Rimini  epii^i«lc. 

>Tbe  twelve  kniKhtx  oT  Kinj;  Arthur  are  all  Mated  induKriininat«ly 
about  the  Houod  Table,  significanl  uf  their  eqiuUity. 
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drogou.  The  last  Breton  king,'  he  defended  England  ag:ainst 
the  Picts  and  Scots  in  twelve,  battles,  Imt  (lisiippeared  after 
tlu!  last  liattle.  The  Brctoua,  deprived  of  tlieir  king,  took 
refuge  in  Armorica  in  France,  which  province  took  from  them 
the  name  of  Bretagne  (Brittany).  Tradition  has  it  that 
Arthur  did  not  die  hut  wua  taken  by  the  enchanter  Merlin 
and  the  bard  Kalie,sin  to  the  island  of  Avalon,  the  "Land  of 
Ett;rnal  Youth,"  whence  he  would  some  day  return  to  raise 
his  kingdom  to  its  former  magnificence. 

The  poets  In  tlie  age  of  Arthur  and  in  the  generation  im- 
mediately following,  celebrated  the  hero's  exploits  in  brief 
but  expressive  songs;  a  century  later  the  songs  were  developed 
and  the  legendary  recital  appeared.  England's  subjugation 
by  the  Saxons,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxon  rule  by  Iho 
Normans  (1000),  each  imposed  new  matter  on  a  legend  al- 
ready transformed ;  and  each  series  of  eontributors  wrought 
according  to  the  genius  of  their  race  and  the  taste  of  the 
time. 

The  two  principal  sources  of  the  suliject  matter  of  Brit- 
tany were  the  Historia  regiim  Bntannia  by  Godfrey  of 
Monmouth  1136  (published  by  San  Marte  1854)  and  the 
Roman  de  Brut  by  Robert  "Wacp.  From  these  sourees  have 
proceeded  in  the  twelfth  and  tliirteenth  centuries  au  enor- 
mous quantity  of  poems  divisible  into  two  groups.  The  first, 
composed  of  poems  strictly  treating  of  the  Round  Table,  in- 
clude all  those  which  are  inspired  by  the  love  of  chivalry 
and  heroism,  the  principal  ones  being:  Lancetot,  Meriin, 
Yvain,  Erec,  an<l  Knidr,'  le  Chevalier  au  Lion,  Tristan  de 
Leonnais.  The  .second  group  has  a  religious  tendency  alto- 
gether mystical,  the  object  of  which  is  the  search  for  the  Holy 
Orail.  Of  these  the  Romance  of  Perceval'  by  the  ancient 
tronvore  Ohn-stien  de  Troves  is  the  oldest  and  beat.  It  waa 
continued  by  successive  French  versifiers  to  the  extent  of 
some  fifty  thousand  versos. 

'  According  to  Breton  tradition  Arthur's  coitrt  waa  held  in  Carducl  in 
Cumbwlaiul,  Imt  a  Welsh  tnuJition  has  it  in  Cftrleon- 

'  The  same  Iwneml  that  Tetuiyscm  user]  in  hU  hlyllii  of  Ih^  King. 

'Tlip  tet^mt  f>f  Prrcrval,  Welsh  Perediir  (neareher  for  the  bamn),  in 
amoni;  the  cotlcctlou  of  Wel^h  talcs  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergett,  a  manu- 
Acript  of  the  fourtoeatb  oentury,  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
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;rpsti»'n  (Ic  Tmycs,  one  of  the  inwit  ppIphpnteH  poets  of 
llie  Midillc  Agfs,  was  the  greatest  chaiii|>iou  of  luve,  e.hivalry, 
and  the  cult  of  woijicn.  One  of  his  best  worits  is  the  Honmn 
Cligh  written  about  HGO.  Cliges  iR  in  l()ve  with  Feriiee 
reluriiH  his  love,  but  is  forced  to  murry  liis  imele  jVIexius, 

'or  of  Byzantinm  (Constantinople).    Clig^s  in  desfmir 

diversion  in  many  adventures  at  the  court  of  Arthur 
in  BrittJiny.  His  love  for  F^niee,  however,  brings  him  back 
to  Constantinople.  Feiiiee  fels:niiig  illness  is  given  a  strong 
sleeping  potion  by  her  nurse,  and  setnningly  dead,  is  in- 
terred with  great  pomp  iu  the  cathedral,  where  during  the 
night  she  elopes  with  Clig^s.  For  more  than  a  year  they 
live  in  undisturbed  hai>pine8s,  but  finally  discovered  and 
pursued  by  the  emperor's  wrath,  they  flee  for  protection  to 
Artlmr's  court.  Soon  after  the  emperor  dies  and  they  rc- 
mm  to  reign  in  ConKtantinopIe.  Tradition  has  it  that  since 
then  the  rulers  of  Constantinople  keep  their  wives  closely 
guarded. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Robert  de  IJoron  in 
his  trilog}'  of  the  Grail  {Joseph  of  Arimothea,  McrliHf  l'''r- 
i-eval)  united  the  Christian  legend  with  the  Celtic  traditions 
of  the  Round  Table.  These  allegorical  rwitals  infu.sed  with 
vague  mysticism  treat  of  the  Grail  (the  oUl  French  word 
ffrral,  Latinizcil  gratatis)  as  the  vessel  used  by  Christ  at  the 

Supper,  and  in  which  Jaseph  of  Arimathea  afterwards 
:ht  the  hlood  flowing  from  the  aide  of  the  crucified 
Sovionr.  This  precious  ehaliee.  ro  the  le};;i'nd  ran,  was  car- 
ried to  Britain  where  it  was  hidden  for  centuries  and  finally 
recovered  by  the  Welsli  hero  Perceval.  From  this  poem  arc 
derived  subsequent  forms  of  the  legend.  It  is  evident  llmt 
they  pmeeeded  frtmi  sacerdotal  infliienci'S.'  At  the  wime 
time  the  lay  influence  was  exercised  in  the  recital  of  the 
deodfl  done  by  the  knights  to  win  a  sight  of  the  Holy  Grail 
which,  it  was  said,  insured  great  bappineKS  to  the  po8sess<ir 
of  perfect  chastity,  hut  vanished  from  sight  when  approached 
by  one  not  perfectly  pure. 


'  The  legend  of  die  Grtii!  or  Graal  is  sai<)  to  liavo  ticcn  jnijtgefltfid  by  thfl 
wonlii  in  Mutt,  xxn,  23:  "Qui  intingU  mecum  manum  in  parojwiWf  hie 
mt  trtukt."  (He  thai  dippeth  hia  band  with  me  in  the  dish  Ibe  siunv  shall 
tietray  me.) 
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One  of  the  oldest  romances  of  this  cycle  in  the  song  of 
Tristan  and  his  undying  love  for  the  fair  Jgeult  of  Ireland, 
wife  of  King  Mark  of  Cornwall,  which  ends  in  tit**  death  of 
thfi  lovera.  Originally  a  Breton  or  Cornish  legend  of  anetent 
and  barbarous  times,  it  became  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  sub- 
ject of  poems  and  romances  in  numerous  tongues.  Received 
by  the  trouveres  Jimml  and  Thomas  of  the  twelfth  century, 
it  had  an  ejttraordinary  distribution  tlirougbout  all  Europe. 
Gaston  Paris  describes  it  as  one  of  the  finest  love  epics  ever 
conceived.  Eilhard  von  Obei-ge  introduced  this  romance  to 
German  literature  in  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  centurj* ; 
the  great  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  left  the  famous  epic, 
though  unfinished,  in  its  most  classical  form,  and  sequels 
were  written  hy  two  later  poets,  the  Inst  in  1300.  From  this 
Richard  Wagner  drew  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  im- 
pressive music  dramas. 

Godfrey  of  Monmouth  in  the  Ristoria  reguni  BrUonnim 
writes  of  a  strange  personage — partly  of  Welsh  tradition, 
partly  of  his  own  invention — ^the  sorcerer  Merlin,'  son  of  a 
di'inon  and  a  woman.  Merlin  fitrure^  in  many  romances  of  the 
Breton  Cycle.  His  life  was  written  in  popular  Latin,  and  his 
prophecies,  credited  indisoriminately,  formed  a  most  interest- 
ing chapter  in  medieval  literature.  They  embraced,  anions 
others,  that  prophecy  commonly  applied  to  the  infamous 
Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  who  betrayed  France,  and  to  Jeanno 
d'Arc,  who  saved  it:  **One  woman  will  destroy  France,  ono 
woman  will  nwtore  her." 

Merlin's  love  affairs  with  the  fairy  Viviane,  the  lady  of 
the  lake,  are  an  interesting  feature  of  the  legend.  In  bis 
wanderings  in  a  forest  in  French  Brittany.  Merlin  met  the 
yitung  fairy  Viviane.  Tie  told  her  that  he  wrought  many 
wonderful  tilings.  To  test  him,  Viviane  asked  that  he  cause 
to  appear  in  the  forest  a  castle  before  which  knights  and 
ladies  should  pass.  Merlin  described  several  circles  with  bis 
magic  wand,  and  the  castle  appeared.  Charmed  with  his 
magic,  she  gave  her  heart  to  him.  and  thereafter  the  magioian 
came  to  see  her  e\*ery  year  for  a  aeason.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  her;  she  wished  to  keep  him  forever.     So  she  asked 

'  In  the  Middle  Arm  Merlin  Ikcbioo  "  le  type  tie  ["faunuuc  aup^eur  dont 
le  B^nie  est  aniuhil^  par  lee  nines  ij'uno  femmc" 
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Kim  whet>»»r  hf  know  a  spell  that  would  Iiold  some  one  in  an 
encloHuru  without,  iiuwcver,  imprisouiug  him.  For  a  long 
time  he  refused  her  this  secret  knowledge;  but  she  finally 
drew  it  from  him,  and  one  day  when  he  had  falhai  asleep,  hia 
bead  on  her  kiieea,  under  h  blonraintr  rost-biish.  she  repeated 
the  incantaliou  he  had  taught  Iter,  and  on  awakening  he  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  chained  forever. 

The  literarj'  output  of  the  Breton  Cycle  is  inexlmustible. 
The  feudal  Occident— ronianized,  germanized,  christianized 
— has  found  entertainment  in  it.  As  the  French  listened 
to  the  Breton  harpists,  their  imagination  waa  captivated  by 
the  fantastic  character  of  Uie  tales  in  which  love  and  chivalry 
played  80  great  a  part.  Introduced  into  the  coarse  feudal- 
ism of  the  North,  they  opened  a  new  world  to  them — the  world 
of  fairiea  and  gpnii.  of  monst*?r«  and  miradej*  and  magic. 

From  tJiis  poelry  sprang  that  ideal  of  courtcoos  chivalry 
— the  proteotinn  of  the  weak  and  respwt  for  woman.  Women 
who  rari'ly  tignn-  in  the  ancient  epics  are  here  supreme  and 
find  poetic  expression:  such  as  Morgana,'  the  fairy  sister  of 
Arthur;  his  wife  Guinevere,"  with  eyes  of  the  "finest  blue 
of  the  heavens"  and  who  loved  Lancelot  of  the  Lake;  Blau- 
chefleur '  whose  story  of  her  love  for  Floire  is  strikingly 
like  that  of  AucRssiu  and  Nicolette;  and  a  whole  galaxy  of 
fairy  creations.  And  these  figures  are  stranger,  more  cap- 
tivating because  of  the  novelty  of  their  adventures  and  senti- 
ments, than  nil  the  heroes  of  classical  antiquity— than  Alex- 
ander, ^neas,  and  Ca-sar— who  formed  a  Cycle  of  Rome  or 
Antique  Cycle  introduced  to  France  by  the  poets. 

A  thirteenth-century  poet,  John  Bode]  of  Arras,  divides 
thtwe  elaborate  versified  recitals  into  three  classes  and  begins 
his  poem  Chanson  ilcs  Saisnes.*  thus: 

'  One  o(  the  leading  feroiniae  characters,  the  hcroino  of  the  ^forte 
fP.irthitr,  aim  appears  in  Ariostu's  Orlando  Furiotio;  introduceJ  into 
Italy,  the  pereonage  hecamfi  popular  wnih  the  Itnliairf,  who  Riive  her 
taunv.  Fnln  Mcrgatui  (fairy  Morgana),  to  a  phenomenon  of  mirage  pro- 
diicnt  on  tlm  coast  of  M«^na  and  Rvggio. 

*  In  Chnwtien  dc  Troyca's  story  of  Ronxan  de  ta  Charrrttt. 
'  BoccHOcio  used  the  legend  in  II  FUocopo. 

•  Song  of  thr  S^ixoTU,  in  which  he  treats  of  Charlemagne's  wars  with 
Gatteclin  (Wltlildng).  Soma  auLhorhies  chum  tlic  authorship  for  Jehan 
BanltADi. 
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N«  sotit  411c  trnis  niatArt's  a  nul  hnnimc  enteadant 
De  France,  dn  Brutagnc,  ot  dc  Homo  In  gj»ut.' 

The  subject  matter  of  "  Great  Borne,"  Albert  tells  us,  em- 
bracBft  piwms  re-lating  both  to  Hriciciit  and  saurud  history. 
Hector,  .Eneas,  the  heroes  of  the  siegu  of  Theboa,  Alexander, 
Julius  Ca-sar,  and  Vespasian  himself,  arc  pictured  in  those 
curious  compositions.  They  are  probably  the  work  of  cleries 
somewhat  l)etter  informed  than  their  fellows,  and  possessed 
of  a  pedantry  that  becomes  grotesque  in  its  display,  inasmuch 
as  their  knowledge  of  history  seems  a  bit  confused.  Thus  in 
one  of  these  romances  we  see  Judas  Maccabeus  fighting  the 
Saracens  and  marrying  their  king's  daughter — a  union,  we 
are  told,  from  which  sprung  Bninehild  (obit  613  a.d.), 
mother  of  Julius  Ca-sar.  He  in  turn,  betook  himself  to  the 
court  of  Arthur,  King  of  Brittany,  where  he  married  the 
fairy  Morgana,  mother  of  St.  George  and  of  Oberon  the 
dwarf,  who  already  figured  in  the  romance  of  llnon  of  Boiv 
dcaiix.  There  were  few  poetic  beauties  to  compensate  for 
these  absurd  auaeliwrnisnia. 

The  oldest  Alexandre  chanson '  in  the  Fn-nch  language 
composed  by  the  cleric  Simon  and  amplified  by  Lambert  li 
Tors,  Alexandre  de  Bernay,  and  Pierre  de  Saint-t'loud,  is 
written  in  twelve  syllahle  iambic  verse,  from  which  the 
famous  Alexandrine  of  French  poetical  composition  received 
its  name.  The  history  of  the  Macedonian  King,  Alexander 
the  Great,  is  the  subject  nf  this  (?pic  of  twenty-two  thnusand 
verses;  its  coloring,  however,  is  not  that  of  classic  anli(|uity, 
but  of  the  feudal  times  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  lioman 
de  Troic  by  BeuoU  de  Sainte-More  in  which  the  author  tells 
that  the  French  are  dcjwcnded  from  the  Trojans  likewise  re- 
flects feudal  times. 

'  There  ara  but  threo  kJudu  for  any  well-informed  oma  (the  epics)  nf 
Franc*,  of  Brittany,  and  of  Rome  the  Great. 

*  An  earlier  Alrxandcr  poom  was  written  in  the  twelfth  centtiiy  by 
Alberic  do  Bcsau^^ou,  or  Briiuii;an,  id  the  Dauphin^  dialect. 
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PoEmv,  or  rather,  poetic  literntwre,  had  up  to  ibis  time 
been  solely  devoted  to  the  upper  classes  represented  by 
the  great  vassals.  They  alone  were  the  heroes  of  the  poems, 
and  they  alone  were  alinoKt  tlie  only  auditors  or  rejid^rfi.  But 
toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  a  new  public  appeared. 
The  burgher  also  eame  to  hear  the  poems  of  the  trouv^rea; 
and  after  the  burgher,  the  nistic.  Hence  the  necessity  arose 
to  sing  not  only  for  the  kings  and  the  powerful  harons,  for 
the  prelates,  priests  and  monks,  but  rlao  for  the  trndesraen 
of  the  towns  and  the  peasants  of  tlie  vUlages.  The  fabliaux 
or^^inated  with  the  bourgeoisie,  just  about  the  time  when  that 
elan  was  really  rstahlislied,  bnt  they  were  written  for  the 
amusement  of  all  classes.  In  tlmse  eonc^'ivccl  tn  flatter  the 
pride  of  some  great  vassal  or  knight,  the  burgher  or  rustic 
played  a  ridieuloUs  role.  In  others,  on  the  cimtrary,  the 
priest  or  the  lord  was  the  butt,  and  the  rustic  laughed  his 
rude  laugh.  The  farces  n-latcd  were  not  always  in  the  best 
taste;  the  salt  was  somewhat  eoitrw — but  there  was  salt.    The 

Idle  class  also  had  its  place  in  the  fabliaux;  and  this  place 
generally  honorable — for  in  that  class  were  found  the 
solid  qualities  of  the  race:  righteousness,  sincerity,  economy, 
patriotism.  Finally  religion,  which  played  such  a  large  part 
in  the  society  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  inspired  a  certain 
number  of  these  tales — some  in  which  we  see  a  true  elevation 
of  spirit,  and  others  in  which  the  devotion  is  conventional. 

The  novel  of  adventure— usually  a  series  of  stories  con- 
nected with  the  same  personage— forms  the  transition  be- 
tween the  epics  and  the  ffthliaiix.  Some  of  these  are  of 
ortirinal  invention  niirl  some  nro  bnsed  on  nntinnnl.  C'eltic,  or 
Oriental  traditions;  as:  Robert  le  Dxahh,  Hxchard  sans  Peur, 
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FoufJfC  Fitz-Warin,^  lUr  ft  GaUrOn,  Comte  d'Arfoh.  Ari- 
olher  claiK  of  novels  jxipular  at  this  period  were  the  fomam 
d  tiroir,  novels  which  could  he  l^npthened  or  shnrt4Mi4>d  hy 
tliu  addition  or  Lhe  suppression  of  the  digressioual  part^  of 
■which  an  example  is  the  novel  called  Sept  Sages  dp  Rome. 
The  fabliau,"  also  called  conie  or  av^nturr.  is  n  popular 
anecdote,  often  satirical,  hut  sometimes  tender  and  touch- 
ing—a short  tale  in  verse.  It  is  a  combination  of  popular 
wisdom  and  malice  contrived  to  engage  both  the  reas»>n  and 
the  fancy  of  the  reader.  The  question  »f  the  origin  and 
propagation  of  the  fabliaux  is  a  matter  of  discussion  amoii^ 
eminent  critics.  Theodor  Benfey,'  Silvestre  de  Saey.*  Gas- 
ton Paris,*  Max  Miiller."  Reinhold  Kochler,'  all  uphold  the 
oriental  theory:  the  great  majority  of  fabliaux  originated  in 
a  common  source — India  " — and  were  cireulaliHl  in  Europe 
through  two  intermediaries.  Byzantium  which  had  received 
them  from  Syria  or  Persia  after  their  direct  importation 
from  India  to  those  eotmtries,  and  through  the  Arabs.  The 
Arabs  transmitted  them  in  two  ways:  in  Spain,  by  the  Jews 
and  in  Syria  by  the.  erusadere  who,  living  in  intimate  relatitvn- 
ship  with  the  Muasulman  population,  gathered  the  tales  orally 
and  transmitted  them  in  the  same  manner  throughout 
Europe,  From  Spain,  the  transmission  was  in  a  literary 
form  and  through  the  Jews,  the  cosmopolitan  people  par  ex- 
cellence  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  only  ones  whn  knew 
Arabic  and  could  translate  it  into  Latin." 

'  The  sources  of  the  Rohin  Hood  tales. 

'  Fabifl,  of  which  tho  reRiilar  plural  is  fabUaux:  but  faliticux — a  form  ol 
the  old  Picard  <liAlect^A  upheld  hy  many  aulboritica;  in  Picnrrly  this 
feare  of  literature  mu  most  richly  developed. 

*  Paatchatantra,  /lin/  Bfichtr  indiacher  Fabetn.  MOrdien  urui  Ertdh' 
tunggn,  aua  Hem  Sanskrit  ilbrrnettt  mit  Einlp.'ttung  voyi-  Theodor  Benfry. 

*  Calita  et  IHmna.  ou  i«s  Fable*  de  Bidpai  en  arabe, 

*  LiUt^tture  fraTi^ise  au  moyen-^ge. 

*  The  miijration  of  the  T'lWe. 
'  AvfuSttte  tibirr  Mdrdien  uTid  VotkiHeder. 
•Teo  Brink  in  hi.i  Grwhiehtc  dir  Bn^Uchen  LUfralur  also  aays; 

Hnupttnasse  der  ^Jouvcllen  des  Mittelallors  statnmcn  von  Indien." 

*  RecueU  g/nfnil  el  c4ymplTt  dfX  pdJiiiiLz  dfs  XIII  tt  XJY  tiPclr»  imprimii 
on  in^diVt,  -puhlif  d'itpri4  Us  manvxrits,  par  Anatolc  de  MonlaigLun  et 
Gastoo  Raynaud. 
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Tho  oriental  theor>*  is  disputed  by  the  celebrated  savant 
Joseph  iJedicr,*  who  writes  that  the  fabliaux  wiTO  burn  spon- 
taneoiuly  on  all  jiuinls  of  thu  globe  and  that  it  i»  equally 
impossible  to  determine  their  place  of  origin  or  their  mode 
of  propagation. 

The  writi-rs  of  the  fabliaux  made  no  pretense  to  literary 
merit,  but  their  conifs  have  the  merit  of  reileetiiig  the  life 
of  the  period.  Some  are  delightful  little  stones  well  told  and 
full  of  seoitiment,  such  as  La  Vair  pukfroi  (The  Dapple-gray 
Horse);  OuiUaume  au  faucon  (William  with  the  Falcon); 
Lts  tifttx  ckanrji  iirs  (Tlie  Two  ironey-ehangers)  ;  Lc  Chwalirr 
au  Ckainsc  (The  Knight  with  the  Tunic.)  The  general  char- 
ecteristic  of  tlie  fabliaux,  however,  is  pleasantry,  and  this  is 
indicated  by  the  terms  in  which  the  writers  themselves  style 
them — bvurth  or  gabtts  (untruths,  tricikery) — fit  to  be  tolil 
after  n'pasta  to  aid  the  digestion.  In  some  fabliaux  the 
plftAsantry  leads  to  obscenity  and  disgusting  platitudes.  The 
women  are  usually  mifavorably  depicted,  somctimea  as  de- 
pmveti,  or  peevish,  or  riweful,  and  often  with  profound  con- 
tt'mpt.  Thf  ejKwh  of  the  fabliaux,  of  wiiieh  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  have  been  pn-served,  comprises  almut  two  centuries, 
the  oldi'st  being  Rieheut  (1159),  and  the  latest  by  Jean  de 
Cond^  fabout  1340).  But  the  majority'  date  from  the  end  of 
the  tw^-lfth  century  and  the  com  men  cement  of  the  thirteenth 
tn  the  middle  of  the  foiirti-enlh  centuries.  The  fabliau 
KicJteut  is  a  picture  of  the  life  of  a  courtesan  of  the  twelfth 
eentnry,  traced  with  great  surety  of  touch  and  a  surprising 
realism.  Oa«ton  Paris  says  of  it:  **  Kicheut  reminds  us  of  the 
nin«t  n'MliKtic  novels  of  our  own  days,  in  which  such  masculine 
id  such  feminine  types  are  described  with  relish,  and  we 
mt  refuse  to  recognize  that  this  is  a  vein  very  French 
"indeed,  and  altogether  wry  different  from  what  is  called 
I'tiprit  ^aulois,  which  reigns  iti  many  fables." 

Thi»  French  fabliaux  are  rather  diverse  in  character.  One 
finds  among  them  the  tale  nf  devotion — the  itinerary  of  St. 
P*»tpr,  the  narrations  of  Arista-iH,  the  ri'putcd  doings  of 
St.  Paul.  In  our  own  day  Anatole  France  has  found  in 
them  a  source  of  inspiration,  and  has  renewed  this  form  of 


■  See  l^Jt  FaUiaus,  by  Joneph  BMier. 
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literature  in  a  manner  that  denotes  grent  talent.  The  sub- 
jciits  of  lh(>  fiiiiliaiix  ntv  irvt\tivu{\y  gi-^^al  sinners  who  even- 
tually do  poiiuiict'  and  are  forgiven.  We  fijul  auioiig  them 
the  story  wuirizing  the  ch'i-gy;  the  story  of  the  spondthrift; 
Dit  de  fif'rciir/tr'  (the  Tale  of  B^renger),  prototype  of 
Muliere's  George  Dattdin;  La  Mauvaise  Femme  (the  Wicked 
Dame) ;  Le  Cmtrt  Mantel*  (llie  Short  Mantel) — meaning  the 
ninntlf  which  becomes  shorter  or  longer  according  to  the 
virtue  of  the  latly  who  wears  it.  We  note,  also,  numberless 
Btortf-s  of  conjugal  miRhaps.  Popular  literature  has  drawn 
most  liberally  on  the  type  of  Bartholo  in  the  Midtile  Ages. 
Again,  we  fiipountcr  the  8tor>'  that  is  merely  amusing;  La 
Fontaine's,  La  Jfune  Veuve  (The  Young  Widow),  is  taken 
from  a  fabliau  by  Oautier  le  Ijong,  in  which  the  young  widow 
is  almost  n»  lively  in  the  old  text  as  in  the  most  modt^rn  one. 

The  fabliaux  treating  of  religion  are  interesting,  because 
they  show  the  peculiar  conception  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  of  religion,  as  for  instance,  the  fable  of  the  Cour 
de  Ptirudis  (Court  of  Paradise),  a  charming,  but  strange 
poem  which  tells  of  Cod,  of  the  Vii^in  llary.  the  saints  and 
apostles  (lancing  to  a  tune.  In  this  poem  the  pious  intention  of 
the  poet  is  evident.  Sometimes  the  fabliaux  disclose  an  artless 
daring,  as  in  Ltj  Vilain  qui  Conquit  Je  Paradis  par  plaid,  the 
villain  •  who  gains  ailmission  to  Paradise  hy  pleading  his  own 
cause.  Thus  runs  the  theme:  A  villain  dies,  and  so  occupied 
are  the  angels  and  demons  that  his  unconsidered  soul  arises 
alont'  to  thi>  portals  <if  heaven  ere  judgment  has  been  pasted. 
*'  lATiat  would  you?  "  demands  St.  Peter.  **  W^ho  allowed  you 
to  ronie  here?  This  is  not  the  alxide  of  villains.  Go  hence!  '* 
"You  are  always  hard  as  stone.  St.  Peter,"  replies  the  vil- 
loin,  **and  yet  it  would  more  become  you  to  be  lenient.  Pride 
sits  with  ill  grace  on  one  who  has  denied  Christ.  Behold  in 
me  a  sincere  and  loyal  man."  St.  Peter  bears  the  rebuff 
meekly,  and  wn-ks  ennnsel  of  St.  Thomas,  who  declares  that 
he  will  put  the  villain  in  hts  place.  But  when  he  assumes  an 
overbearing  attitude,  he  is  promptly  reminded  of  his  Inek  of 

'  See  II^ranj^Rr's  ttong'.  Je  tuia  vitttin,  rifdin,  vilain. 
*  Alw)  L<  ."ifnntri  tnnutailli^. 

*Vittiiin  {vilain)  vt'u  usciJ  at  that  time  for  rustic  (both  as  noun  and 
aitjcclive). 
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faith;  hihI  xo.  in  his  confiisinn,  he  calls  upon  St.  Paul.  This 
^ooil  saint  proves  l*vi-d  stcruer  than  the  others.  "I  recognizti 
you,"  sa.vs  the  villuin,  "h_v  your  iulolerHnce.  You  are  the 
same  cruel  tyriint  at  whtute  hnnilK  t\w.  6rsi  ChristiaiiR  dif- 
fered." Thereupou  the  thn?e  saints,  etiually  confounded, 
lay  the  matter  before  the  Lord,  who  Kumiuoiis  the  hold  villaiu 
to  His  presenee.  "1  have  Ird  a  pun;  and  hoiinrahU!  life," 
pleads  the  villaiu.  "I  have  fed  the  hungry.  I  hiive  clutbed 
the  naked.  I  have  slieltered  the  horaeit-ss;  I  have  taken  Coiii- 
munion  with  a  clean  conscience.  It  is  thus,  we  have  been 
tanght,  thnt  eternal  life  is  gained.  You  know,  O  Lord,  that 
I  speak  llie  truth."  So  the  villain,  after  all,  is  admitted  to 
Paradise. 

But  what  does  one  not  find  in  these  varied  and  prwiuus 
coUectionsT  Here  an  elegy  full  of  graee  and  sentiment,  there 
an  idyl  or  an  edifying  tale;  turn  the  page,  and  hehold!— a 
gTOttB  buffoonery.  As  ^VJbert  says,  "one  is  by  turns,  moved, 
ioatructed,  catechised,  refreshed,  rejoiced,  seaiidulized.  The 
light  and  sensual  mind  discovers  therein  a  nourishment  to 
ita  taste;  the  delieate  and  pure  soul  finds  food  for  sweet 
cnchjuitmeut."  In  the  fabliau  (if  Lv  Chrvalier  an  Barizel 
,thf  K..ight  with  the  Barrel),  we  see  to  what  heights  these 
'aturs  can  rise.  A  knight  black  with  crime  is  condemned 
hy  Heaven's  decree  to  wander  on  the  earth  until  he  has  .suc- 
ceeded iu  filling  a  cask  pierced  with  numy  holes.  In  vain 
»re  his  heroic  endeavors  to  achieve  this  new  task  of  the 
Danaidcfi.  Then,  one  day,  he  perforirifl  an  act  of  Christian 
devotion  and  charity.  The  succored  one  weeps  with  grati- 
tude; a  tear  falls  into  the  barrel  — it  is  filled. 

Among  the  infinite  variety  of  fabliaux  we  note  a  simple, 
didactic  one  that  is  typical  uf  its  kind.  This  fabliau  of  the 
Houssc  Partie  (the  Divided  ITorso-blanket)  by  Bei-nier,  sug- 
gests King  Ltar.  A  father,  having  given  his  estate  to  his 
Mn  at  the  time  of  the  young  man's  marriage,  beennies  a 
bnrdcn  in  his  old  age.  whereupon  his  nngratefu!  daughter- 
in-law  conspin^s  to  drive  him  forth.  It  is  cold,  and  the  old 
man  begs  that  at  least  he  sliall  he  provided  with  a  garment 
against  tlic  weather.  The  unnatural  son  sends  his  own  young 
hoy  to  fetch  the  horse-blanket,  and  the  child  returns  witli  but 
half  of  it.     "Why  did  you  eut  it  in  two?"  asks  his  father. 
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To  which  the  little  one  responds  that  he  is  keeping  the  other 
half  for  the  day  when  he,  too,  will  show  his  father  iht?  door. 
Whereupon  the  uuuaturai  son  repents,  and  full  amends  are 
made  to  the  old  man. 

Many  of  the  oldest  fabliaux  are  revived  in  the  later 
classical  literature  of  France  and  other  counlrips.  Boccaccio, 
Chaucer,  Rahclai^.  Muliere,  and  La  Fonlaiiii-  have  found  the 
inspiration  of  many  of  their  works  in  the  old  fabliaui.  The 
fabliau  of  the  Vilain  Mire  {The  Peasant  Physician)  supplied 
Moli^re  with  the  suhjeet  of  his  famous  comedy,  Le  Midecin 
muUjrc  Ltd  (A  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself).  In  this 
Vilain  Mire  we  are  )utro«iuced  to  a  woodcutter  with  a  young 
wife  whom  he  is  obliged  to  leave  alone  all  day.  Fearful  that 
she  may  receive  admirers  in  hia  absence,  he  devises  a  singular 
means  to  insure,  as  he  fancies,  her  railhfulncss.  Every  mom- 
in^r  he  beats  her,  and  every  evening  he  cfl'eets  a  reconciliation. 
The  woman  resents  tiiis  peculiar  device,  and  seeks  a  means 
of  revenge.  Her  opportunity  arrives  with  two  strangers,  who 
auk  her  to  direct  them  to  some  skillful  country  doctor.  "I 
know  such  a  one."  she  tells  thera,  "hut  he  is  pfissesscd  with 
a  strange  mania.  He  dues  not  want  to  appear  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  he  will  not  confess  his  skill  nntil  he  has  been 
beaten  soundly."  She  gives  them  a  minute  description  of 
her  husband,  who  is  putting  wood  in  the  forest,  and  they  go 
in  search  of  him.  When  appnmched  by  tlie  straugera,  he 
does  not,  of  course,  acknowledge  himself  a  physician,  and 
they  proceed  to  extract  the  admission  by  means  of  the  good 
wife's  formula.  They  tell  him  that  the  king's  daughter  ia 
desperatt'Iy  ill,  and  that  ho  will  be  wdl  paid  for  his  serv- 
ices. So  what  with  the  blon-s  and  the  promise  of  money, 
he  agrees  to  accompany  them.  "When  he  is  taken  to  the 
palace  he  is  greatly  embarrassed  upon  finding  that  the 
princess  is  in  a  fair  way  to  chok**  to  death,  because  of  n  fi-vh 
bone  in  her  throat,  tlint  no  one  lias  been  able  to  extract.  His 
native  wit  comes  to  his  rescue.  Left  alone,  at  his  request, 
with  the  princess,  he  makes  such  comical  grimaces  and  con- 
tortions that  the  girl,  at  first  astonished,  presently  lias  a 
laughing  fit  that  expels  the  fish  bone.  Tlie  king  heaps  giftH 
upon  him.  but  he  is  Uwth  to  let  such  a  learned  man  depart 
until  certain  ailing  subjects  in  his  domain  have  been  treatetl 
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The  woodsman,  unable  to  refuse,  and  altogether  non- 
plused, roquefrts.  nt  a  venture,  that  nil  the  invalids  be  gath- 
ered together  in  Uie  Imll  of  the  palace.  When  they  are 
asBemblcd,  he  has  a  fire  kindled  in  the  great  chimney,  and 
annouiiees  that  the  sole  means  of  effectual  cure  involves  a 
preat  sacriticp.  The  sickest  one  among  them  all  mnst  throw 
himself  into  the  flames,  where  he  will  be  quickly  consumed. 
The  others  must  then  swallow  bis  ashes,  which  will  immedi- 
ately  restore  them  to  health.  The  only  problem  Js  to  deter- 
mine which  is  the  sickest  person.  In  this  dilemma,  all  the 
patients  hasten  to  declare  themselves  well.  Thereupon  the 
amateur  physician  insists  that  they  so  declare  themselves  to 
the  king.  The  monarch  is  delighted,  and  so  enriches  the 
peasant  that  he  no  longer  finds  it  expedient  to  beat  his  wife 
in  order  tliat  she  may  be  occupied  in  his  absenie. 

The  fable  (Latin,  fuhtila)  is  also  considered  a  spontaneous 
creation  of  the  prehistoric  history  of  the  nations.  There  have 
always  been  fahU^;  in  the  literature  of  every  nation  you  will 
find  these  tales  to  wliich  the  imagination  contributes  Ipss 
than  is  supplied  by  observation  and  the  art  cf  the  narrator. 
The  fable  generally  conveys  a  moral,  though  it  is  not  always 
didaetie  throughout.  The  most  famous  are  the  Indian  fables 
called  Pilpay.'  The  Greek  fables  also  trace  their  origin  to 
the  Orient,  for  vEsop  (sixth  century  B.C.)  was  a  Phrygian 
ive  and  he  is  the  supposed  originator'  of  the  beast  fable, 
led  after  him  the  wEsopie  fables.  Through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  Latin  compilations,  of  Avianiw  (collected 
from  Greek  fables  which  were  called  .■K.sop)  and  of  R<miulus 
(Phiedrian  and  Byzantine  fables),  4Esop  became  very  pop- 
ular in  the  iliddle  Ages  and  it  was  customary  to  give  the 
name  Ysopfis  (little  -■'fisops)  to  all  collections  of  fables.    One 

*  Pilpay.  or  Bidpai,tbt  Arabic  truislAtioa  of  the  Pafalavi  tranalBtiou  of 
tbe  oriKinid  Sanskrit  Puntehatantni.  a  celebrat«d  book  of  fables  and 
oonaidered  the  ma«t  anciVnt  eource  of  fables.  Bfnf(>y  tracM  tbe  wonl 
Bidpai  or  Pilpay  to  the  yanskrit  vidtfaptite  {in  Arabic,  bidbah),  mcaiiiiig 
maoter  of  wiences,  accortjing  to  which  Btdpoi  is  nol  the  name  of  an  imli- 
vidtial.  Vapcreau'9  Dietionnoire  dca  Lilttratures  says  "Pilpay  or  Bidpay 
is  another  name  for  VMhnii-Snnna,  Indian  [Hindoo)  fnhitliet." 

'Some  of  the  fnblcs  attributed  to  A^»o\i  were  diacovered  in  recent  y(Min< 
hf  Dr.  BniiEBoh  Pnncha  to  have  been  drawn  from  Egyptian  soiirocs  which 
date  to  fourtoen  centuriee  b.c. 
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of  the  largRst  and  most  interesting  of  these  collR<?tions  was 
compOBed  by  Mariu  dp  Kranr«.  which  sli«  Iranslnled  from  an 
English  collection. 

The  Ysopets  were  trausmittwl  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  clerics;  but  independently  of  this  there  were  in  oral  eir- 
culation  "  conlcj*  "  of  aninialB  which  diffen'd  from  the  fnhl« 
because  they  offered  no  moral  aim  but  only  strove  to  be 
amusing.  A  great  many  of  those  "  contes  *'  make  a  point  nf 
the  quarrel  between  the  wnlf  and  the  fox,  who  with  his  finesse 
and  subtle  treachery  plays  him  a  thousand  tricks  to  which 
the  wolf  in  spite  of  his  greater  strength  and  ferocity  invari- 
ably falls  a  victim.  Quite  a  number  of  th<5w  tides  originated 
with  the  people  and  were  collected  and  put  into  verse  by  the 
clerics.  To  this  collection  they  added  other  fables  borrowed 
from  antiquity  or  of  Oermanie  origin,  but  almost  all  pro- 
ceeded from  oral  transuuBsion  and  not  from  books.  Thia 
collection  grew  until  there  were  twenty-six  poems  of  the  ■ 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  forming  the  grent  beast  epic  f 
of  the  lioman  de  licnart  (The  Story  of  the  Fox).  Sainte- 
Beuve  writes:  "  The  satirical  masterpiece  of  the  thirteenth  ^ 
centory  is  the  Scnart—a.  pro<luction  surpassing  all  others  in  ■ 
its  importance  and  popularity.  It  is  a  vast  parody  embrac- 
ing a  collection  of  all  the  gossip  of  the  fireside.  It  echoes 
the  rancor  of  the  small  against  the  great,  and  expresses  the 
political  or  religious  audacity  of  statesmen,  jongleurs,  monks, 
scholars.  It  is  also  animated  with  that  imperious  spirit 
against  women,  whieh  is  so  strongly  and  so  repugnantly  em- 
phasized in  many  of  the  falilianx."  The  uij-th  exjilaining  the 
genesis  of  the  animals  in  Jienart  runs : 

Les  Evain  aasauvagissoient 
Et  les  .^dom  apprivoiiioieiit.' 

which  is  explained  thus:  Wlien  God  banished  Adam  and 
Eve  from  the  earthly  paradise,  he  gave  them  a  miraculous 
pod.  When  Adam  struck  the  waters  of  the  sea  with  this  rod. 
a  sheep  emerged,  but  when  Eve  in  her  turn  used  it,  a  wolf 

'  Hae  Le  Roman  de  Itenart,  published  by  E.  Martin. 

(Eve  nuulf  them  wild 
Adam  made  them  tamo.) 
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lod  from  the  waves  and  carrir*!  off  the  sheop.  Adam 
kin  striking  thf  waters,  a  (Jog  appeared  which  pursufltl  the 
wolf.  Thus  it  coutiiiued,  Adam  causiiis  tu  appear  the  gentle 
domestic  animals,  and  Eve  the  ferocious  beasts  and  mischief- 
nukkers. 

The  Renart  in  brief  is  an  immense  cycle — an  epitome  of 
the  spirit  of  oppoaitiou ;  and  it  aiforda  a  complete  picture  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  What  seems  confusion,  incoherence  even, 
is  bnt  an  expression  of  historical  truth.  In  the  French  Mid- 
dle Ages,  we  observe  a  chaos  of  disorganized  forces  working 
to  destroy  thcmsetves:  the  ancient  world  and  the  modern 
world,  the  Germanic  traditions  and  the  Roman  traditions, 
the  feudal  rights  and  the  communal  liberties,^  reaJ^on  and 
faith.  Church  and  State.  All  that  proceeds  from  this  chaos 
—morals,  laws,  arts,  sciences,  philosophy,  theology— is  af- 
fected by  the  tumult.  Hence  the  character  of  the  fienar/— a 
gigantic  creation,  or  rather,  compilation,  presenting  a  bizarre 
mixture  of  ignorance  and  erudition,  of  d<taila  gross,  fastid- 
ious, discordant,  of  light  and  lively  ebullitions.  It  stretches 
from  one  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  other,  gathering  the 
inspiration  of  each  generation,  growing  with  the  folliis  and 
the  wisdom  of  each  epoch.  It  is  a  collective  work  erected 
by  the  cuntributions  of  the  public  mind— "like  those  great 
cathedrals,  now  building,  now  stationary  during  centuries, 
on  which  entire  generations  have  labored,  to  which  thousands 
of  artists  have  devoted  thi^Jr  lives  and  their  cIuscIk,  and 
then  died  unknown.    So  die  the  poets  of  the  Renart." 

Most  of  the  authors  seem  to  have  been  clerics,  only  three 
of  whom  (authors  of  the  sixteenth,  twelfth,  and  nintli 
branches)  are  known — Pierre  de  Saint-Cloud.  Ricliard  de 
LiiKiu,  a  Norman  trouv^rc  and  an  abbot  of  iiu  Croiz  in  lirle: 

Uns  prcatres  de  la  Croiz  en  Brie 
A  mis  son  cstude  et  s'entende 
A  fere  une  novele  branrhe 
De  Renart  qui  tont  iiot  de  gauche.* 


'  Louis  XI.  the  Kreatcst  tyrant,  almlisbed  serfdmii. 

■  \  priest  of  L&  ('roia  in  Brie  cmplnyci]  his  IcAming  and  intdliReaco  in 
nMking  w,  Dew  versioo  ol  HctiArt  whicli  knew  bo  many  tricks. 
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In  those  poems  we  are  introduced  to  animala  with  human 
characlt^rK— smiip  of  whieli  lieur  artificial  uaiiies  and  others 
the  names  iu  familiar  spech.  To  begin  with  Konart:  this  is 
the  animal  known  iu  French  as  rcnard  (fox),  but  which  the 
Middle  Ages  knew  as  goupU.  Renart  was  a  jiroper  name 
used  by  the  poets,  and  the  poems  became  so  popular  that 
Hfnart  was  substituted  for  the  true  or  primitive  one.  Iu  all 
these  poems  the  goupU  appears  under  the  name  of  Renart— 
together  with  the  wolf,  Ysengrin;  the  lion,  Noble;  the  boar, 
Brun;  the  cock,  Chantecler;  the  leopard,  Firapel;  the  stag, 
Urichcmer;  Uie  ass,  Bernart;  the  cat,  Tybcr;  the  vulture, 
Kseoffle;  the  badger,  Grimbert;  the  monkey,  Coint^riaux; 
the  sheep,  Beliu;  etc.,  nearly  all,  beginning  with  Ysengrin, 
the  victims  of  the  astute  Renart.  This  iugeutous  transfor- 
mation of  individualizing  the  lieroes  and  giving  them  proper 
names  is  supi>o8cd  to  liave  originated  in  Northern  France  in 
the  eleventh  century. 

The  most  important  branch  and  the  masterpiece  of  tlie 
eollt'ction  is  thi-  Judgment  of  Renart  '  :  After  having  been 
sumnioued  thrice  in  vain,  Renart  is  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  king  of  animals— Noble,  the  lion.  Accused 
of  many  misdemeauors,  this  intrepid  seornor  of  the  law  la 
convicted,  and  condemned  to  die.  The  king  has  a  scaffold 
erected  to  punish  Renart  in  view  of  the  whole  court,  but  the 
sly  fellow  steps  }>efore  tlie  thi-one  with  downcast  and  penitent 
mien,  coufeases  all  his  sius  and  promises  as  a  i>euance  to  make 
A  pil^'riinagfi  across  the  sea  to  the  Holy  Laud.  The  king, 
greatly  tnuch<xl,  grnnts  this  favor.  One  of  the  fim'st  episodes 
of  the  ancient  Renart  is  the  master  raseal's  adventures  with 
Chantecler,  the  c(K?k.  In  this  encounter  wits  are  well  matcrhed, 
and  Renart  learns  a  lesson. 

The    first   poems  or   branches   were   characterized   by   a 
natural  and  simple  style  with  notliing  of  the  satirical;  a  _ 
pleasant  parody  of  society.    But  gradually  ooargeness,  satire  fl 
and  allegory  were  inti-odnced  until  all  semblance  of  the  orig- 
inal idea  was  lost  and  incoherence  ahounded.    Finally,  satire 
alone  under  a  thin  disguise  marked  the  lost  sequels  in  Le  M 

'  From  thifi  bmnch  procoedwl  the  poem  of  Hrinatrt  dc  Voa  in  Flemish, 
which  wan  tlic  Houncc  of  Goctbc's  RHmke  Fuchi. 
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'oumnnemenl  dc  Uenartj  sccund  luitf  of  the  thirtiHMith  cen* 
tMr>-;  lienart  k  youvcati  by  .Jac<iin?mnrd  GolSe,  of  Lille,  ia 
1288,  aiid  in  Rfnart  le  Contrefait  by  hd  inikn»wu  author 
from  Troyea  in  the  commencement  of  the  fourU'CutU  century. 
A  Prpuch  writtT  calls  it  a  eoiiiic-hei'oic  epic  whifh  aiirpaaw-a 
in  grandeur  and  power  the  works  of  ^-Ksdp  and  of  PtijiHinis, 
ind  recalls  by  its  apoutflncity  the  Indian  fable,  as  it  an- 
Donnees  in  parts  the  finesse  of  La  Fontaine. 

The  chansons  de  poste  wv.re  always  sung  as  long  as  they 
tlourished,  but  with  the  introduction  of  the  romance  in  verse 
and  prose  camB  the  custom  of  recital.  Although  the  profea- 
aional  contcurs  were  obliged  to  determine  upon  some  deflnito 
form  for  their  stories,  these  were  not  written  and  cousc- 
qoently  they  were  lost  except  a  cante-fahlf  (or  chanle-fjilih'), 
Aucassin  et  SicoleUe,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  partly 
in  prose,  partly  in  verses  (henc-o  the  name)  of  seven  syllables 
with  assonance.  This  charming  and  idyllic  love  story  by  an 
nnknown  author  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Louis  VII 
(1130),  haR  been  admirably  translated  into  P^nglish  by 
Andrew  Lan^-  There  are  two  otJier  notable  translations  by 
F.  W.  Boardillon  and  Laurence  Ilousman.  AVhoevor  the 
author  was,  he  was  a  true  poet  and  a  consummate  artist,  for 
he  wove  a  story  in  the  alternate  prose  and  verse  of  the  cante- 
fahlf*  that  is  immortal  with  the  dewy  frpshnrss  nf  ymith. 

The  story  tells  how  Aucassin.  the  only  son  of  Count  Garin 
'►f  Beauraire,  falls  in  love  with  a  captive  I'aynim  maiden, 
Nieolette,  who  had  been  sold  to  the  captain-at-arnia  of  Beau- 
caire.  The  father  vainly  tries  to  cure  his  son  of  his  infatua- 
tion, and  finally  throws  Aucassin  in  prison  am!  determines 
to  have  Xieolette  made  away  with.  Nicoletto  escapes  and 
builds  herself  a  bower  in  a  forest,  where  she  is  discovered  by 
Aueaastn  after  his  release  from  prison.  Together  the  lovers 
take  flight  by  ship  and  are  Imrne  to  a  strange  country,  the 
eoiintrj-  of  the  Kin^  of  Torelore.  But  the  Snrncen.s  desei'nd 
upon  Torelore  and  both  Aucassin  and  Nieolette  arc  taken 
captive.  They  are  placed  on  dilTcreut  ships  and  become 
separatL'd  in  a  storm.  Ancassin  finally  makes  his  way  back 
lo  Bonncaire  after  an  absence  of  three  yrars  and  fiuds  that  his 
parents  arc  dead ;  so  he  succeeds  his  father  as  Count  of  Beau- 
eaire. 
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Ntcolettc  is  taken  to  Carthagi?.  and  is  discovered  to  be 
the  lonjr-last  dauplitor  of  the  reipninjr  Icing,  Her  father  tries 
to  marry  her  to  anolher  I^ayniin  kinjj,  sti  she  steals  away  and 
takes  up  her  abode  in  a  seaport  town.  After  a  time  she  dis- 
puiaes  herself  aa  a  harper  by  staining  her  face  and  attiring 
hei-self  in  male  parb.  With  viol  in  hand  she  sails  away  in 
a  fillip,  and  after  iinieli  wandering  comes  at  last  to  Provence 
and  makes  her  way  through  the  country  till  she  comes  to 
the  castle  of  Beaucaire.  In  the  disguise  of  the  harper  she 
sings  a  song  to  Aucaasin  of  the  love  of  Ancaasin  and  Nicolettc, 
and  he  eagerly  questions  her,  for  he  has  never  ceased  to 
think  of  "  Nieolette,  ma  tres  donee  niie,  que  je  tant  aim.*''- 
He  is  then  told  all  about  the  adventures  of  Nieolette,  and  how- 
she  was  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Carthage.  Aucaasiu  begs 
the  supposed  harper  to  go  in  quest  of  her,  and  Nicolettc 
promises  that  soon  she  will  bring  his  love  to  him.  She  rests 
for  eight  days,  removes  the  stain  from  her  face  and  clothes^ 
herself  in  rich  silks.  Then  she  sends  for  Aucassin,  and  thoH 
happily  uniti'd  lovers  fall  into  each  other's  anus  and  are  ' 
wedded  on  the  following  day.  This  in  brief  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  stories  that  has  been  told  in  any  age.  ■ 

Such  are  the  tales  whose  origin,  according  to  Gaston  Paris,  " 
is  lost  in  the  buri.xl  past  of  Tndia — tales  lovely,  mocking,  shock- 
ing, simple,  cumples;  tales  pniceediug  through  many  mediums 
from  the  fatherland  of  Buddha  to  the  world  of  Mohammed, 
thence  passing  westward  into  the  communities  of  Picardy 
and  France,  and  floating  with  the  current  of  popular  tradi* 
li()n  to  swell  the  ever-ciuickening  st renin  of  literature. 

JIany  of  the  fabliaux  are  conecraed  with  persons  and 
themes  borrowed  from  ancient  literature :  we  meet  Narcissus, 
Pyramus,  and  Thisbe,  the  story  of  Aristotle.  The  authors 
of  most  of  tlieae  stories  are  unknown.  The  names  of  certain 
writers  of  fabliaux  have  been  preserved— among  them  those 
of  Gautier  le  Long,  Jean  Bodel,  .Taccpies  of  Baisieux,  Jean 
the  Gaul  of  Auhespicrre,  and  Ruteheuf,  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  versatile  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  who 
wrote  a  series  of  fables  satirizing  the  times.  Like  the  epic 
song,  like  the  lyric  poems  of  the  South,  the  fabliaux  have  had 
their  European  influence — an  influence  just  as  great  as  that 
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of  the  lyrics  and  the  epics,  principally  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Kn^land :  Boccaccio,  Arirvsto,  Heinrich  (Jlichczare,  aud 
Chniipcr  are  anion^  Ihos**  who  borrowpd  from  this  treasure 
lore.  This  genre  of  literalurc  tlisappfared  in  tlie  fifteenth 
eentnrj-  and  its  jilaee  was  taken  I>y  tlie  novel  and  the  farce. 
But  thruii^rh  tlic  ItaliiuiK  it  retiinifd  to  France  and  was  re- 
newed in  the  works  of  Rabelais,  Mar^rnerite  de  Navarre,  the 
i«*N)mpiir.ible  Lo  Fontaine  and  others.  Petit  de  Julleville 
itays  thf  thirtoenth  and  fonrteenth  centuries  belong  to  the 
fabliau,  and  the  fifteentli  and  sixteiMilh  centuries  to  the 
farce;  the  second  was  but  a  transformation  of  the  first,  put 
into  dialnpue,  for  the  principle  of  the  two  genres  is  per- 
ccptthly  the  Bame. 

Popular  poetry  was  not  always  narrative.  Often  It  was 
didactic  or  satirical;  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  strongly 
defined  eJiaracter,  it  was,  for  laeJc  of  a  better  definition,  what 
is  commonly  called  "light"  poetry.  Again,  tiie  peopU;  of  the 
&I)d<]le  Ages  were  very  fond  of  knowh'dge  and  instruction. 
and  of  putting  into  a  single  bonk  alt  they  knew  and  all  they 
wished  to  teach  others.  The  poems  so  compiled  were  called 
BibUs — a  title  meant  to  indicate,  it  would  seem,  that  they 
contained  uuthing  bnt  truths.  The  Biblf  of  Guyot  de  Provins 
b  a  universal  satire,  but  is  particularly  directcJ  against  the 
pope,  the  cardinals,  and  the  higher  clergy.  Guyot  is  the 
"Rabelais  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  with  less  talent." 
The  Bible  of  Hugiies  do  Berzy  belongs  in  the  same  class,  but 
it  is  less  satirictU. 

"Poetry  of  eiroumstance"  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  vari- 
onsly  entitled  Sayings  {Dits),  Disputes,  l>ebates,  Disputa- 
tions. TJattle,  Legaeioa  (Lttfs),  Testaments,  Reveries,  Medleys 
(Fatraisies).  The  Testaments  or  Legacies  begin  at  the  end 
of  the  thirtoenth  century.  These  arc  curious  compositions  in 
which  the  poet^  representing  himself  a«  dying,  makes  ironical 
beijuests  to  the  objects  of  his  irony.  Such  is  the  form  which 
t)w  S(>-ealhNl  Mrmnirts  assume  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  all  human  creations  are  evolved,  and  do  not  spring 
complete  from  the  head  of  one  man — as  Pallas  Minerva 
fmni  the  head  of  .Tnvc;  so  the  unii(ue  It'oman  de  In  Hose 
had  a  prehistoric  cxistcnc*;  In  the  French  literary  conscious- 
nest,  before  Guillaume  dc  Lorris  gave  it  its  final  form,  and 
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Jean  de  MeuiiK  supplied  the  sequoL    To  Uiis  cxtraordiiini 
pruduel  of  the  French  mind — the  Romance  of  the  Rose — Cli 
tav«  TjiiiiKon  lias  devoted  a  preliminary  chapter  dealing  vc\t\x\ 
its  place  in  didactic  and  moral  literature. 

Bi'twetu  the  periods  of  lyric  aud  of  narrative  piml  ry,  Iheroj 
arises  a  considerable  body  of  didactic  verse  of  a  truly  mural 
character.  In  view  of  the  national  French  nature  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  middle  classes,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 
French  literature  could  not  remain  indefinitely  isolated  from 
serious  reflection  and  philosophic  thought,  or  iudefiuitely 
given  over  to  haphazard  sensation  and  the  caprices  of  tho 
imagination  an<l  fancy.  The  spirit  of  the  laity  eoidd  not  re- 
main always  closed  to  the  science  of  the  clerics.  At  first 
the  laity  were  strangers  to  that  powerful  movement  of  ideas 
proceeding  from  the  achools  and  convents  from  the  eleventh 
to  tjie  fourteenth  centuries — a  movement  chiefly  registered 
in  the  great  Latin  aud  scholastic  thirteenth-century  works, 
the  Spcculuni  Majus  of  Vincent  de  Bcouvais,  the  Sttnima 
Thcolagia  of  St.  Thnmas  Aquinaa,  the  Opus  Majus  of  Roger  ^ 
Bacon.  The  auditors  of  Roland  and  of  Hvnari  did  not  truu^H 
ble  themselves  much  about  universal  ideas  and  principles. 
Their  religion  caused  them  to  fast  on  Lenten  days,  and  to 
open  their  pnrscs  to  the  church  and  to  the  poor;  but  it  did 
not  inspire  them  to  reflect  on  the  Trinity  or  on  the  relation 
between  .siml  aud  btnly.  They  were  childi-eu  who  loved  to 
listen  only  to  stories.  But  gradually  the  curiosity  of  these 
children  awoke.  Kings,  princes,  and  lords,  having  received, 
for  that  time,  a  superior  education,  observed  the  populai 
interest  in  these  clerical  studies;  the  clerics,  <m  their  part, 
wishing  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  intluenee,  conimuni-' 
eated  somothinp  of  the  science  which  until  then  the  Latin 
language  hH<I  kept  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  Ihi-  poj)- 
ulace.  In  some  way,  learned  literatures  began  to  KIter  into 
popular  literntuiv.  From  the  twelfth  centur>*  on  we  sec  all 
kinds  of  <]idaetic  works  (didactic,  nf  eourst?,  in  the  unscien- 
tific manner  of  the  medieval,  though  erudite  mind)  finding 
their  way  into  French— wnrks  on  natural  history,  physics, 
medicine,  morality,  philosophy;  books  on  cookery  and  eti- 
quette. 

Among  the  most  ancient  scientific  writings  in  the  vulgar, 
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lojiffiiapr  we  find  the  Be.tttairfs  (fmm  Uio  Tjatiii  bcnlia, 
bt-ast),  tlie  Ltipiilaircs  (from  the  bntin  /apts,  idi$,  preeiona 
Btone),  nntl  the  Volmrdires  (from  the  Ijiitin  vofmnx,  bird) 
— ctimpilatioiiH  of  uiirafiihnis  and  jmerilt!  slurk'S  nmciTiiing 
beasts  and  birds  and  precious  stones,  which  disclose  a 
"science*'  more  fantHstic.  more  stiipeiidoiie,  thnn  all  the 
advcnttin^s  of  tin;  KuJghts  of  thr  Round  Talile— productions 
nil  the  in*>re  exlravagnnt  bi'caiwe  Ihi^  dtscriptiun  of  natural 
tfaiiiKS  i.s  mixed  with  QllcKorical  nioralitii-s.  The  Middle  Agea 
van  the  epoch,  par  excellence,  of  allegory;  in  each  animal, 
the  p«H»ple  seemed  to  we  the  viers  and  virtues  of  men,  and 
to  point  a  moral  in  their  descriptions  of  them.  The  two  most 
celebrate<l  Bestiaircs  of  French  literature  are  the  Bcstiaire 
d*Amour,  of  Richard  de  Fournival  of  Amiens,  and  the  Besti- 
airc  divin  of  nnillaiune,  cleric  of  Normandy.  The  Lapi- 
daircs  in  the  Middle  Ajft^  wore  trcntises  on  the  pretended 
curative  or  preservative  qualities  of  precious  stom^.  The 
most  popular  of  the  Lapidmres  was  that  of  Marbodc,  Bishop 
of  Renne-s  (twelfth  century "i,  who  tonic  his  material  frimi  a 
Greek  original,  and  whuse  wurk  wuk  trauslated  several  times 
ijito  French  in  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  A 
French  critic  tells  us  that  the  study  of  these  tliree  forms  of 
literatwre  with  their  symbolical  alle^ries  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  a  comprehension  of  the  Middle  Ac(W.  Other  Jjnpi- 
daires  and  other  Bcfttiaircs  followed,  attcstiufj  the  success 
of  the  literary  genre  and  the  scientific  ineptitude  of  the 
readers. 

From  the  twelfth  century  the  lay  public  was  enabled  to 
read,  in  Antrlo-Nornian.  Boethius's  De  Consol^itionc — a  fund- 
amental work  of  scholastic  science,  and  a  classic  commented 
npoo  in  the  scIiooIk  up  to  the  time  uf  the  Renaissance,  Later, 
Aristotle's  Ethics  was  translated.  The  principal  parts  of 
the  Bible  and  the  evangelistic  works  were  also  translated, 
or  imitated,  fii*st  in  verse,  and  then  in  prose;  and  to  such  an 
C5ttent  that  the  church  was  sometimes  alarmed  to  observe 
the  sfiurees  of  her  dogma  t<H>  liberally  opened  to  the  bold 

irance  of  the  laity.  The  spirit  of  lay  soeiety  was  fur- 
modified  by  the  sermons  in  vulgar  or  popular  languiige 
delivered  from  the  pidpits,  from  the  ninth  and  tentli  cen- 
turies.    The  Debai  dc  I'Amr.  rt  du  Corps  (Debate  of  the 
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Body  and  the  Soul),  which  is  found  both  in  Latin  and  in^ 
French  after  the  first  third  of  the  Lwelftli  century,  atfordsfl 
a  gpnpral  view  of  Cliriatiiin  nionilily.  with  its  vigorous  ar- 
raigumeut  of  the  body  as  au  instrument  for  the  debaseiui'nt 
and  damnation  of  the  soul.     Jloral  literature,  as  oup  may^ 
easily  understand,  often  turns  to  satire;  and  the  exceedingly^ 
vivid  dejfcription  of  the  aetual  world,  and  of  man's  ordinary 
oceupatioiiR  and  ineliiuitiotis,  sometimes  fuuud  in  these  mond 
works,  lends  thera  u  peculiar  flavor.     The  thirteenth  century 
waa  also  the  century  of  allegories.     Allegory  in  the  litera-| 
ture  of  the  Middle  Ages  presents  itself  under  three  aspects  :| 
First,  as  a  phihMophica]  method  nf  interpreting  the  phenomena' 
of  nature;  second,  as  the  abstracting  process  of  the  mind 
which  embodies  itself  in  the  rhetorical  fignre  of  personifica- 
tion; third,  as  a  specific  form  of  poetry.'     In  this  species  of 
literature   distinction    was  attained   by    Raoul   de    Houdan. 
with  his  La  Vote  d\i  Pat-adis'   (The  Way  to  Farndwe),  his 
Ailes  de  la  pjviusse*  (Wings  of  Pi-owess).  and  his  strange 
Songe  d'Enfcr  (Dream  of  Ilell),  wherein  he  feasts  with  good 
appetite  at  t}ie  table  of  Lucifer  in  company  with  fat  usurers 
and  hoary  sinners. 

Allegory  reached  its  greatest  popularity  in  the  famous 
Koman  de  la  Rose,  an  allegorical  and  didactic  poem  inspired 
by  Ovid*8  Mclamorphosts  and  his  Dc  Arte  amandi.  The 
author  in  the  first  part  of  the  poem  calls  upon  Macrobiua 
to  wttnp.ss  that  dreams  are  not  always  deceptive.*  The 
Roman  dc  M  Rose  is  the  "  art  of  love  put  into  action  and 
inclosed  in  the  settin}?  of  a  dream."  In  spite  nf  its  conti- 
nuity as  fiction,  it  is  really  two  ilistinet  works  which  belong 


neither  to  the  same  time  nor  to  the  same  author;  nor  do  they 

breathe  the  same  spirit       Of  the  22,817  verses  as  foi 

Fr.  Michel's  edition,  the  first  4,669   were  composed   about 


breathe  the  same  spirit       Of  the  22,817  verses  as  found  infl 
1237  by  a  young  cleric  of  Orleans,  Guillaume  de  Ixirris ;  the 


'  See  Courthope's  HiMory  o}  Eni/IM,  Poetry. 

*  Disputed   by  F.  Zenker  {TJther  die  Eehtheit  aoetcr  dem  Rttoul   r*m\ 
HowUnc  xuguchritbener  Werke). 

'Called  iJflo  Le  Roman  des  AUn. 

■Alhiding  to  Mucrobius'a  Conimmtnry  o)  Cieero'i  Drram  of  Seipi 
{Commenttiring  ex  Cwwonn  in  Aamnium  Scipionit,  gei»erally  known  as  It 
aomnittm  Scipionia  exponUio). 
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nmainin^  verses  were  wTitteii  some  forty  years  later  by  an- 
other clt'Tic  of  Orleaus,  Jean  Clojjiiu'l  de  Meung.  Thfirc  is 
DoUiiiiK  more  unlike  indoed  than  thu  Iwu  pueius  and  th<!  two 
poets.  The  one  poet,  a  delicate  spirit,  ingi-nious  and  full 
of  mannerisms,  wrote  to  please  polite  society ;  the  other — a 
nhRrp,  violent,  eyuieal  genius — hiirlwl  stinjriiig  words  at 
the  superstitions  and  beliefs  of  the  times.  Guillaume  de 
Lorris  sets  forth  the  chivali-oua,  reiijrious  and  seritimeutal 
mysticism  of  the  preceding  age.  He  sunia  up  witli  preten- 
tious erudition  all  tlie  amorous  metaphysics  of  his  time  as 
the  b^iiming  of  his  poem  annoimces: 

Ci  est  lo  Rouian  du  la  Rooc 

Oil  I'Art  d'Amors  est  tote  enclose.' 

The  seeond  part  of  the  Roman  dc  /a  Hose  announces  in  its 
spirit  the  arrival  of  a  new  society.  A  distinct  work  of  its 
own,  it  is  yet  less  a  continuation  t}mn  a  counterpart  of  that 
of  de  Lorris.  From  the  midst  of  iu.sipiil  seutimeutalilifs 
there  proceeded  the  liveliest,  tiie  boldest,  and  sometimes  the 
most  brutal  ini-ectives  against  the  times.  It  is  no  longer 
the  art  of  love  but  an  encyclopedia  of  bitter  satire.  The 
bi2aiTe  mixtiire  of  mystic  tenderness,  chivalrous  gallantry 
and  love,  is  followed  by  an  overflow  of  unbridled  .sensuality, 
a  seditious  emancipation  of  the  flesh  from  the  spirit,  in  which 
Jean  de  Meung  with  scholastic  subtlety  launchec'  forth  into 
political  and  satirical  dis-scrtations  agninst  belipfs,  supersll- 
lions  and  the  mouaebal  institutions.  The  love  idyl  became 
a  political  pamphlet.  The  women  he  held  in  the  profoundest 
contempt  and  heaped  most  cruel  insults  upon  them  with 
bold  and  cynical  expression. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  unfolds  in  a  dream  and  in  spring- 
time— a  double  allegorj'  which  in  il.M!lf  reveals  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  work.  The  contents  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as 
follows:  the  poet  or  author  who  calls  himself  Amruit  (luver) 
droams  that  he  sees  a  transparent  palace  surrountled  by  trees 
and    beautiful    K^rdens.    illuminml   by   a    roscjite    light — the 


'  Tliia  is  the  slory  of  the  Rose, 
Where  tbo  art  ut  love  is  all  iocloeod. 
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dweliinfT  of  Deduit  (fjove's  Plensure).  The  gate  is  opencil  for 
him  by  Oyseusc  (Itllenew)  and  ht*  iiieete  a  s^rira  of  impalpa- 
ble ami  very  syrnbclic  pbaiitonui:  Bcautc  (Bcfiuty),  Domt- 
licgard  (Sweet  glances),  liichesse  (Riches),  Dicu  d\lm'>ur 
(Uod  of  love),  Jeunessc  (Youth),  etc.  In  this  nuijric  gardi'n 
Amant  sees  on  r  rosebush  a  Robp  of  fascinating  bpauty.  suiv. 
roumk'tl,  hivw^VLT,  by  tluirny  Ih^Ij^m-s  whicb  he  could  never 
have  penetrated  without  tbi;  aid  of  Bel-Accueil  (GooJ-Reeep- 
tion).  Finally,  he  succeeds  with  the  help  of  Bel-Accuc^U  in 
kissing  the  Rose,  for  which  the  Rose  and  Bel-Accueil  are 
innarcerat^'d  and  Amant  is  in  despair.  Here  Ouillaunu'  do 
Lorrls  stops  and  fifty  years  biter  Jean  de  Meun>f  continues 
and  introduces  two  new  characters:  Dame  Nature  and  Faux- 
Scmblant  (False  Appearance}.  A  third  aclor.  Dame  Riikoa 
— Reason — already  employwl  by  de  Lorris,  but  now  enlutKcd 
and  transformed,  occupitw  likewise  a  loree  place  iu  this  poein. 
Raison  cowjoIcb  Amani  and  Ami  shows  hirn  how  to  reach 
the  goal.  (Ilerc  Jean  de  Meung  holds  dissertations  on  friend- 
ship,  the  polden  app,  and  the  origins  of  soeiety.)  This, 
road  is  called  Trop-Donntr  (Give  too  luuch)  and  Amant  can-; 
not  pass.  (Discourse  on  the  infidelity  of  woman,  and  agains 
marriage,  Jean  de  Jfiunp  advoeat^i'd  woman's  righta  and 
free  lovo.)  Now  comes  Dku  d'Amour  with  his  twenty-four 
companions:  NohUssv  dv  Ctnur  (Nobility  of  Heart),  Beaute^ 
Jcunesse,  etc.,  and  these  supported  by  Nature  and  Genius 
take  possession  of  the  tower  where  the  Hose  is  imprisoned. 
Amant  plucks  the  Rose — then  day  breaks  and  the  po^^t  awakes. 
In  this  latter  part,  Jean  dt?  Aleuntj  launehes  forth  into 
diatribes  against  the  monks  and  celibacy.  The  poem  concludes 
with  the  following  verse: 

Explidt  li  Rnmmons  \a  Row, 
OG  I'art  d'Ainors  est  toutc  enclose: 
Xatiirt!  rit.,  m  eom  inoi  wrtnble, 
Quant  hie  H  iupc.  joingnrnt  Gnsorable,* 

'  Here  ends  the  Iloniance  of  the  Hose, 
Iu  wbici)  the  wholi*  art  of  Love  a  inclosed; 
Nature  HmilpH,  if  i^hc  ireemblcs  roe. 
When  thin  and  tluit  rorae  together. 
(Love)  (NBturc) 
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"Lenifnt  writes  of  tho  Roman  de  ia  Rose:  th'ia  artificial 
»rodut.-t  uf  the  French  mind — ladeu  with  illuminations  some- 
lines  graceful,  but  oftPii  sluK'king  himI  c(Hitrai1ietory — pre- 
ervtfd  itx  popularity  iiuil  \\s  Hph!n(]ur  till  tht^  rcnnissaoce  of 
rtters.  From  Uomer  to  Danttr,  uo  poem  has  so  aruuKcd 
he  interest  of  men:  none  has  caiwed  more  controversies 
lud  cutmuentaries.  To  what,  tbcu,  did  it  owe  this  singular 
no^eV  Pir»t  of  all,  to  love — for  love  was  the  dominant 
MSftiott  m  the  Middle  Ages;  and,  in  tlie  second  place,  to 

tire.     To  graft  satire  on  gallantry,  Juvenal  on  Ovid,  is 

bizarre  idea,  without  donbt,  yet  it  gratified  the  two  most 
►revalent  French  paj^sions,  slander  and  love.  Nature,  in 
Ilia  poc*m,  is  uo  less  boastful  and  learned  than  Reason.  If 
ad  historj*  less,  she  knows,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
things.     She  fjikcs  it  upon  herself  to  explain  to  us 

e  origin  of  the  world,  the  movement  of  the  stars,  the  suc- 

of  animal  life.    All  these  revelations— compounded 

iininiscences  of  Utopian  ideas,  agitated  in  the  schools  of 

recce  and  Alexandria,  and  overlaid  with  the  biblical  tradi- 
jonB — produced  a  marvelous  efTeet  upon  the  contemporary 
mRgination.  They  unqut'stionably  confirmed  the  notion  that 
lean  de  Jleung— the  most  learacd  man  of  his  century,  even 
a  the  judgment  of  the  great  Oerson*— had  hidden  away 
n  his  work  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  This  free- 
binker  of  the  fourteenth  century  refnt^'d  popular  opinion  on 
iie  influence  of  the  comets.  He  did  not  believe  that  their 
ppearanoe  announee<l  the  death  of  a  prince  or  some  other 
rreat  personage — for  the  bo4ly  of  a  king,  wheji  he  is  dead, 
lid  not  diiter  from  that  of  a  cart  driver: 

Car  leur  cnni  ne  vaiit  une  pome 
Plus  que  }i  com  d'un  charotier 
Ou  d'un  clerc  ou  d'un  eseuyer.* 

rhree  centuries  later,   in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  Bayle, 
irriting  his  Thoughts  on  the  comet  and  ridiculing  popular 


Jean  CharUcr,  called  Jean  de  Gereon  (135S-1429),  theologian  aod  cban- 
eiUie  of  tlw  University  of  l^arin. 
*  t'urtboiroorpeesarvnot  wurthoneapptomore  than  the  body  of  a  carter 
%A  m  cleric  or  of  a  gruura. 
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prpjiulice,  porforiued  nn  act  of  boldness  to  which  the  in-  ■ 
timidatpd  g«'iiiu8  of  Bcniouilli  linmliiy  bowed.  That  daring, 
violent,  oven  iryntud  iiuturalism,  bravely  difTused  thntiigh 
the  work  of  Jean  de  Meunj^,  (romiects  hJm,  despite  differ- 
enee  of  time,  with  tLe  philosophers  of  the  eiKhteouth  cen- 
tury. In  this  respect  one  may  consider  him  as  a  true  ances- 
tor of  Jean  Jacques  Ronsseau;  like  him,  he  is  an  apostle 
of  instincts  and  pa^iun ;  like  him,  he  plies  the  biting  anger 
of  the  niisnntlu'upe,  swells  with  the  rebellious  aspirations  of 
the  tribune,  the  noisy  and  inflamed  rhetoric  of  the  pam- 
phleteer; like  him,  finally,  he  mingles  with  the  recital  of  %M 
romantic  ad^'ontxire  those  long,  moralizing  dissertatioTis  in' 
which  Nature  and  Reason  delight,  and  which  Saint-Preux 
and  Jidic  in  Jean  Jacques's  Notivclh  iUloisc  do  not  disdain. 
The  political  boldness  of  Rousseau's  Contrat  Social,  the  men- 
acing doubts  of  the  Discoutt  sur  VmrgaUU  des  Conditions 
are  already  pontained  in  embryo  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 
The  origins  (if  siwiety,  of  royal  power,  of  tithes  and  taxes, 
of  property  itself— all  is  put  in  question  by  Jean  de  Meung. 
Voltaire  soeraed  to  shake  the  throne  of  Louis  XV  with  his 
famous  verse.  **  Le  premier  qui  fut  roi  ful  un  soUlnt  htn 
re«x*  ("  the  first  who  was  king  was  a  fortunate  soldier 
Jean  de  Meung  is  quite  differently  energetic  and  brutal  iri  hi 
attitude  toward  royalty,  of  which  he  is,  however,  the  servant 
and  ally: 

Uiig  grant  vilain  cnlr'eus  ealurent, 
Le  plus  o&^n  de  tjuan  <{uil  furent 
I-e  i>lu3  corsu  et  le  greignor. 
Si  Ic  fircnt  prince  ct  seigiior. 
Cil  jura  qu'adroit  Ics  lendrott 
El  (jiie  lor  IogC3  deffendroit.* 


This  audacious  pamphleteer,  this  friend  of  the  University, 
this  enemy  of  pnpcs  and  monks,  wore  himself  the  frock  ol 

'The  allusion  being  to  Uerovi|^  first  MeroviitKian  monarch,  who  de- 
rived biii  kingship  frotn  tliL'  iwopln. 

'They  ctwtcd  a  toll  villain  (ntsticl  among  them,  the  bonicat  that  there 
was,  the  Btoutwt  ami  ttip  t;iIloftl.  ami  nisule  hini  prinre  aiid  lonl.  He 
Bwore  thai  he  would  skillfully  protect  them,  and  would  ddend  their^ 
dwellings. 
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i^preachinK  friar;  he  lived  rich,  poworfiil.  tranqiiil,  hon- 
ored ;  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  ill  the  cloisttr  of  tho 
Jacobins. 

Unfortnnnt^ly,  says  Lanson,  Jean  de  Menng  has  not, 
like  Dante,  crt'uted  a  form  which  would  havti  iuBUred  to  his 
thonght  the  eternity  of  beauty.  He  foiled  to  Iw  a  great 
artist.  The  mo^t  apparent  and  usuui  beauties  of  art  are 
vantiog  in  his  work:  he  cares  nothing  about  the  science  of 
composition,  pmportion,  propriety.  This  Uoman  de  la 
Rose  is  u  jumble,  a  eliaos,  a  Ktransj^e  tissun  of  the  most  un- 
related subjects.  Digresdions,  parentheses  of  five  hundred 
verw«,  cost  him  no  (inalnis.  The  work  is  a  sequence  of  pieces 
which  cling  togetlier  aa  they  may,  and  whie.h  follow  each 
other  soiuetimes  without  joining.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  ixi- 
cohcrenee.  the  entire  poem  gives  the  impression  of  something 
vigorous  and  powerful.  This  buoyancy  of  ideas  and  argu- 
ments, poured  forth  incessantly  in  eighteen  thousand  verses, 
without  paust^.  without  rest;  the  fervor  and  flow  of  style— 
exBct,  imfisive,  efficacious;  the  precision  of  demonstration;  the 
xuDSt  complicated  and  subtle  exposition;  the  robust  alacrity 
with  which  the  poet  carries  an  enonnous  burden  of  facts  and 
WJisonings:  the  movement  which,  in  spite  of  inevitable  languor 
here  and  tliei-e,  t»i|Mwes  upon  the  wlmK-  the  eonfused  yet  fruit- 
ful mass  of  scholastic  erudition  and  boldly  original  inventions 
— all  this  imparts  to  the  work  a  somewhat  vulgar  force  which, 
nevertheless,  is  not  without  beauty.  Tie  closes  worthily  the 
Middle  Ages  with  a  masterpiece  which  restores  them  and 
destroys  them  at  the  same  time.  By  his  phihisophy,  which 
consists  essentially  of  the  identity  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Xature  and  Reason,  he  is  the  first,  link  of  the  ehnin  eonni.'ct- 
ing  Kabclats,  Montaigne,  Sloliere — to  which  Voltaire  also  is 
attached,  and  even,  in  certain  respects,  Boilenu. 

Tlie  sjihere  of  the  influence  (if  the  Roman  de  la  Rosa  may 
be  measureil  by  the  vast  literature  whieh  has  been  amassed 
on  this  production  in  France  and  in  all  countries  where  Ro- 
muDc-  literiUure  is  cherished.  There  are  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  manuscripts  of  this  allegory,  sixty-seven  of 
which  are  in  the  Notional  Library  in  Paris.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  innumerable  attaeks:  fli^rson,  one  of  the  must  bitter 
dunuuneers,  wrote  one  hinidred  years  after  ita  completion: 
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Airadicz,  hommce  sages,  arraohcs  ce  livro  don^prcux  des  mains  do 
vm  fila  et  de  vos  filles.  Si  yi  poasSdais  un  8eul  cxcm[)laire  du  Rtmtan 
<fe  la  Rose,  et  qu'il  fAt  unique,  vallit-il  mille  livrcs  d'argent — je  U 
tviUerab  plutOl  que  de  le  veiidre  {xjur  Ic  publicr  lol  ({u'il  csU  Si 
aavaia  que  I'aut^ur  n'eAt  pas  fait  p<^nit«nn>,  je  no  prierai.'i  janiaia  poui 
lui,  pas  plus  que  pour  Judas;  et  les  peraonnea  qui  Uwjit  son  livre 
mauvaia  dcasctn,  augmcutent  ses  tourmouta,  suit  qu'il  auuiTrc  en  enfer^ 
aoit  qu'U  gtoiiase  en  purgatoiro.* 

At  the  same  time  ChrJstint'  de  Piaan  defended  her  sex  against 
the  calumnies  of  Jean  de  Meiinp;  in  hor  Letires  sur  le  Roman 
de  la  Rose.  But  the  jHwrn  found  Ita  detVndera  in  the  learned 
doctors  and  magistrates  of  high  rank,  (ts  popularity  waa 
so  great  that  the  priests  cited  quotations  from  it  just  as  they 
did  fpi>m  the  Bible.  When  printing  was  introduced  it  was 
published  several  times,  and  Marot  made  a  mndemized  etli- 
tiuu  whieh  was  po]>ulnr  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Later  eilitiona  were  made  by  Meon  in  1814  and 
F.  Michel  in  1864.  m 

Qaston  Paris  writes:  For  a  long  time,  and  this  was  aV 
grave  error,  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  was  regarded  as  an  open- 
ing in  French  literature;  iu  reality  it  opened  ouc  period 
and  closed  another.  The  spontaneous,  unconscious,  almost 
infantine  dream  of  the  Middle  Ages  ended,  or  only  reap- 
peared in  transient  intervals;  modern  literature,  whose  es- 
sential elements  are  philosophical  thought  uud  knowledge 
of  antiquity  made  its  d^hut. 

'  Tear,  -wise  men,  tear  this  Hnnf^rous  hook  from  the  handn  of  your  wms 
and  dauglitent.  If  I  pORnesHed  only  one  copy  of  the  Hotrtana  cf  lh<  Hwe, 
and  it  was  the  only  one,  vahied  at  a  iltoituiiid  livrcs.  I  would  soiiricr  hiirii 
it  than  sell  it  for  puhlication,  such  as  it  is.  If  I  Icdbw  that  the  aiithur  had 
not  done  pciuiucc,  I  would  iiu  more  pray  for  liim  than  fur  Judas;  and  tlic 
persons  who  rend  hin  hook  nith  an  pvit  object  iacrease  hJs  torments  wlit?ther 
be  suffer  iu  hell  or  groan  in  purgatoiy. 


I 
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The  firet  interesting  chronicle  in  France  was  written 
by  Gregoire  de  Tuura.  The  famous  Chronicle  of  Turphi, 
a  le^ndftry  history  of  Charlemagne  and  Roland  nLso  in 
Latin  dates  from  the  eleventh  ecutuiy.  It  was  falsely  at- 
tributed to  Arehbishop  Turpin,  hut  rts-ent  researeht-s  proved 
that  the  authors  were  two  monks  in  Spain.  Allhuu^h  a 
fable  and  full  of  anachronisms  this  history  was  considered 
a  gnat  authority  and  iuspirL-d  the  son^fs  of  xuany  of  the 
Irouveres. 

Suger— Minister  under  Louts  VII  and  Abbot  of  Saint 
Denis— caused  to  be  gathered  in  his  abbey  all  the  known 
Latin  chronicles  that  had  been  collected  in  the  first  centuries  of 
national  historj*,  together  with  all  the  registers  in  which  every 
convpiil  tranHtrriht!<l  tlie  Taets  of  local  and  general  histury. 
With  these  documents  as  a  basis,  the  great  Ciironicles  of 
France  or  Chronicles  of  Saint  Denis  were  compiled.  They  be- 
gin by  telling  that  the  French  ai-e  descended  from  the 
Trojans — Franeus,  son  of  Hector,  having  come  to  establish 
faituself  in  Oaul,  with  u  colony,  at  thn  same  time  that  his  aim- 
patriot,  .<-Bncas,  settled  in  Italy  and  became  the  progenitor  of 
the  Romans.  The  Iiistury  of  the  earlier  succeeding  centuries 
is  treated  somewhat  in  tlie  same  fashion,  and  when  the  «Hlitnr 
had  the  choice  of  a  simple  narration  by  an  historian  or  the 
embellished  story  of  a  legend,  he  never  hesitated :  he  alwaj's 
chose  the  legend.  About  1174  Garnier  de  Pont-Sainte-Max- 
enee  wrote  th<'  ViV  flfi  Snlut  Thomas  de  Cnntorbcrif,  four 
years  afti-r  the  hero's  death.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  works 
written  in  the  language  of  the  Tle-de-F ranee,  as  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  historical  poems  of  the  Middle 
Agea. 
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Thnse    chronicles    rnnttly    written    in    Latin    and    relat- 
ing chielly   to   furi'ijfn  events   werp   not   therefore   typipally 
French.     French   histury   pnipiT  ilulixl   fn*m  the  ('nisadea. 
The  events  whit-h  took  piat-e  in  the  Jloly  Land  under  the 
PrRnch    Cnisadf'a,    were    of   nwussity    reeonled    and    trans*: 
uiitted  to  the  people  in  France.    At  first  tluiM-  histories  werej 
in   vi-rsc,  epic  form,   but  with    Viilehnrdnuin's  nine  years'' 
history  of  the  fourth  French  Crusade,  French  prose  history- 
was  bom.     Thenceforth   every   work   which   eniploywl    epic 
verse  as  a  nie<liiuu  for  historical  faet^  was  aceidentfti  and, 
as  it  were,  a  step  backward    in   the   developnii'ut  of   this 
braneh   of   literal ure.      Fonrtwnlh-pfntnry   piteitis,    like    the 
Combat  (Us  Trentt*   (Combat  of  the  Thirty)   and  the  Lt/n 
of  Hertrand  du  itu^ttclm  are  but  sterile  i-ecords  in  liteniry 
histoiy. 

The  development  of  prose  during  fonr  centnrias,  fnnii  the 
twelfth  to  the  Hftecntli,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  typical 
historical  work  of  each  century:  Ueoffroi  de  Villehardouin'a 
De  la  CtmquHe.  de  Constantinople,  the  oldest  French  histori- 
cal work;  Jean  de  Joinville's  Ilistoire  de  Saint-Louis;  Jean 
Fn>iasart's  Chroniques;  and  Philippe  de  Coniniines'  Me- 
moires.  GcoflFroi  de  Vilkhardouin.  born  at  the  Chateau  de 
Villehardonin  in  Champagne  about  llliO,  was  at  first  Ma- 
rii'-lifll  of  Chiinipagne  and  later  of  Koiiinelia.  His  MrmoireJt 
are  tkw  at-eomit  of  that  extraordinary  expeflilion,  whose  object 
was  the  deliveraneo  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  which  resulted 
in  the  taking  of  Constantinople  and  the  c«tabltshnient  of  a 
French  empire  in  the  F.ast.  Villehardonin  was  the  ivul  i>rt>- 
moter  of  the  crusade.  His  works  at  first  were  influenced  by 
the  chansons  de  ^cste  in  regard  to  form  and  color,  but  Inter 
he  definitely  diseuffaged  history  from  the  epic  which  had 
at  that  time  degenentled  into  romance.  Tie  took  hold  of 
living  events  of  which  he  himself  had  Iteen  an  eyewitm-ss, 
and  recorded  them  without  recourse  to  his  imagination.    The 


'  A  poem  oil  llio  buttle  fouKlit  in  1350  nt  Plocrmel  >x!twc«u  thirty 
Bn^tons  Nn<l  Ihirty  KiiRlinh,  uniler  (lie  cnmmani)  uf  nt>auinaiMi[r.  Of  its 
Uinn>  Illln<i^"lJ  vfrsift  hy  un  unknown  pr>c1.  n  clever  imitator  of  the  old 
troitv^res,  tliis  famous  vcfm  has  been  retuined: 

Btrit)  Um  sans.  BeaumaDuir,         Drink  your  own  lilofK).  Bcaumanoir, 
I.a  soif  to  pftMcra.  To  relinve  your  thirst. 
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prpniw*  and  rhai-H<!t<'ristic,  are  an  invaluable  stndy  of 
tli«>  maunei-a  uud  ciistouis  of  the  epocb. 

Nearly  a  century  elajtsed  between  the  memoirs  of  Ville- 
hardouin  and  those  of  Joinville,  during  which  French  cul- 
ture waa  given  a  deridt'<l  inipftii»  by  a  ^rcat  king  and  a 
frreat  pope,  Louis  IX  and  luuoeout  III.  Joan  dc  Joiuville  was 
bom  about  1224  at  the  castle  of  Joinville,  Chalons-sur-Marne. 
and  educated  at  the  courts  of  Provins  and  Troyes — ^two  old 
cities  of  Champagne,  at  that  time  the  abiding  phiee  of  the 
masters  of  the  Gate  Scieticc}  At  the  cnll  of  the  King  of 
Prance,  Joinvillo  sold  all  his  property,  cqnipped  ten  cav- 
aliers and  accompanied  Louis  IX  on  his  first  crusude.  After 
the  death  of  Louis,  Joinvillc  lived  to  sec  two  succeeding 
rei^^Eis  and  the  beginning  of  a  third.  It  was  at  the  re»juest  of 
the  queen,  wife  of  Louis  le  Hntin,  thjit  he  diotatt^d  hia 
JifirnoireSf  when  he  was  more  tliaii  ninety  years  old.  He  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Nisard  writes: 
"  Joinville  has  in  common  with  Villebardouin  the  character 
of  a  t'hriatian  knight  :  the  courage,  the  straightforwardness, 
the  virtwes  of  chivalr>-,  without  its  illusions — a  simple  faith, 
free  from  clerical  rule  and  without  tbtH>logical  refinement. 
Joiuville 's  disputations  with  the  foundor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
in  the  presence  of  Louis  IX,  who  acted  as  judge  between  his 
seneschal  and  bis  chaplain,  carry  us  to  regions  of  thought  and 
tneditatiou  far  beyond  that  epoch  of  action  aud  adveuture." 

The  foundation  of  the  aforementioned  Sorbonne  was  an 
event  of  great  significance  in  its  influence  on  French  litera- 
ture and  learning.  It  was  a  famous  school  of  theology 
founded  by  Rolwrt  dc  Sorbon  *  in  1250,  as  a  branch  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  to  aasist  poor  theological  students.  The 
college  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world  and 
still  exists  as  such.  Before  the  revolution  of  17S9— during 
the  progress  of  which  it  was  suppressed— the  Sorbonne  was 


*  Oait  Sderu*,  or  Gai  Savoir.  is  the  name  given  to  the  poetry  of  the 
tzoaTires  uid  trotibaftoiirs, 

•  Robert  dc  S«jrlxiD,  or  Sorbonne,  was  bom  at  Sorbon,  ii  little  villaRe 
'  near  Rheims.  in  1201.     After  receiving  his  degree  us  IX»ctor  of  Theology 

in  Paris,  he  devoted  himwlf  to  ieotiirts,  and  acquired  so  great  a  repu- 
tetion  th&t  St.  Loub  wished  to  hear  liim,  and  uventually  choee  him  for 
tmeoofewor. 
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one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Facnlty  of  thcoloiny  in 
Paris.  It  prixluced  so  iimtiy  able  IhwIotriMiis  that  its  name 
was  given  t"  lh<t  entire  faculty,  and  the  stiKhMita  Un>k  tin;  title 
of  D<wtt>rs  auil  Baehelore  uf  the  Sorbouue,  t-vcu  though  they 
were  not  members  of  this  college.  Upon  the  reconstruction 
of  the  University  under  Napoleon  I,  the  buihliu);  erected  for 
it  by  r<icbelieu,  and  still  called  the  Sorbonne.  was  ceded  to 
the  city  of  Paris,  on  condition  that  the  theological  facnlty  in 
connect  inn  with  the  faculties  of  science  and  belles-lettres 
should  remove  there. 

The  University  of  Paris '  bad  been  founded  by  bulls  of 
Innocent  III,  in  the  years  1208,  1209,  1213,  by  the  reunion  of 
tlie  Schools  of  Logic  of  la  Montague  Sainte  Oenevieve,  and  ■ 
the  School  of  Theology-  of  the  Cloisters  of  Xotre  Dame;  so  that  " 
it  had  actually  existed  before  its  uffieial  foundation,  and  by 
this  foundation  it  was  simply  more  strongly  concentrated  and 
organized.  The  schools  of  Paris  were,  since  the  eleventh 
century,  extremely  flourishing,  and  were  a  light  Cor  the  whole 
of  Europe.  After  the  year  1208,  the  University  was  con- 
stituted in  a  regular  manner.  It  was  composetl  of  four  faenl- 
tifs:  of  theology,  of  canon  law,  uf  niedieinc,  and  nf  arts.  The 
last  named  embraced  what  may  be  called  secomlary  instruc- 
tion— from  the  third  department  as  far  as  philosophy — and 
with  an  advanced  course,  from  bHce.'ilaurf'ate  to  doctorate. 
Logic  was  made  the  chief  .study.  All  the  teaehing  was  oral, 
and  with  infinite  discussions.  The  cart^er  of  the  student  was 
as  follows.  After  a  first  examination  he  was  proclaimed  rf^- 
trrmhiant;^  after  a  second  examination,  /icfticiV— and  that 
qualified  liim  for  teaching;  after  a  third  exiitniuution,  mattre 
cs-tirts  (Master  of  Arts) — and  then  he  wns  a  professor  of  the 
faculty;  finally,  after  .still  another  examination,  he  reeeiveil 
the  degree  of  doctcur.   The  Sorbonne  branch  nf  the  University 
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'  A  great  aumber  of  provincial  univcreitics  wore  foumlwl  in  France  inl 
imitation  of  Uu>  Universily  of  Vnr'ui.  Antoiif*  them  were  Antw^ra.  ToiiImi«c,[ 
foiuuled  1229,  and  especiftlly  conspicuous  iii  the  fourteenth  cetitury;] 
MontpcUier,  Avignon,  Cahom.  Grcnioljlc,  OrlC-nna,  PoietierB.rarn,  Bourpea.! 

'  At  the  enii  of  the  fifteenth  ccntur>'  the  Icnn  dttermimint  was  clmugedl 
*o  htiehfiier  (bachelor').  During  the  Mi'Mlo  A^ee  hathetirr  meant  a  cindi-j 
date  for  knighthood  and  waa  therefore  a  liUc  relating  to  the  nohilily  tind] 
Dot  lu  the  Univereity. 
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of  Paris '  soou  beranip  k  family  nf  lhec)]ojfy  of  Hip  preatesl 
imiMirlancc;  it  was  truly  a  "  light,  guide,  and  judge  "  for  the 
Church  of  France.  A  '*Perinarn'nt  Council,'*  Botwuet  called 
it;  a  judtfc  also  of  hooks,  hikI  hooks  soni(?tiniPS  nuwt  foreigit 
to  its  teachings.  These  were  subuiitlfd  lo  it  liy  Hm;  initlior- 
ities  for  a  decision  as  to  whether  thoy  coutaiueU  anytliiug 
contrary  to  the  religion  of  the  State.  Thus  it  was  at  the  same 
time  a  Permanent  Council  au<l  a  Congregation  of  tlie  Index 
—titles  that  made  it  most  redouhtabh^  To  return  to  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Middle  Apes:  it  was  at  that  time  a  sebool  of  re- 
ligion, of  law,  and  of  a  philosophy  that  was  very  subtle  and 
ingenious  and  at  times  very  profound.  It  created  theologians 
and  orators  with  dialectics  concise  and  captious,  and  very 
skillful  diplomats.  That  is  why  so  iiunij'  eelchraled  diplonmts 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  of  more  modern  times,  were 
priests.  Theology  and  scholarship  were  marvelous  means 
by  which  to  fortify,  make  supple,  and  sharpen  men's  minds 
— always  provided  their  intellects  were  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port this  rigorous  discipline. 

Jeau  Froi-ssart,  born  at  Valenciennes  in  IlainauH  about 
the  year  1337,  was  the  son  of  a  painter  of  coats-of-nrms.  He 
was  a  churchman — in  fact,  a  g<KMl  canon,  who  had  even,  for 
aome  lime,  been  a  q.\it(\  Xevertbeless,  his  history  and  his 
poems,  as  he  himself  says,  are  recitals  only  of  war  and  love. 
Ue  traveled  in  ortler  to  write  history.  According  to  Vilh-niain. 
perhai«  it  might  he  said  more  truthfully  thiit  Frois.sart  heeame 
an  historian  in  order  to  travel.  He  .set  out  for  England,  where 
he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  lortls  and  Indies  and  where 
the  queen,  Philippa  de  Hainault,  wife  of  Edward  III,  became 
bis  patroness.  As  her  protepi?  he  composed  love  poems,  but 
his  great  Chroniele  was  always  uppennixst.  and  the  favor  of 
princes  enabled  him  to  travel  and  improve  his  mind.  He 
Tisited  Scotland,  at  that  time  an  unknown  country.  lie  ap- 
proached familiarly  Edward,  Prince  of  Wal(?s  (the  Black 
Prinee),  and  the  great  nmn  of  his  (■^'nllI^^^  He  followed  to 
Milan  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  went  there  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Galeazzo  II. 


'Sioee  1805  the  Univoreily  of  Paris  has  Hve  brancbcet  law,  litoraturo. 
the  ■etfiaoM.  meUiciiie,  and  tJtcolagy  (Stirbonnu  branch). 
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After  the  death  of  Queen  Philippn.  he  returned  to  hia  own 
conntry,  iind  wiis  uifpuint^-tl  cun'^  of  Ijeslines,  in  the  diocese  of 
Cambrai.  This  office  he  discharged  but  a  short  lime,  return- 
ing to  the  more  agreeable  court  life,  and  attaeliing  himself 
to  W'euctshm,  Duke  of  Brabant,  a  generous  prince  who  made 
verses,  Proissart  served  him  as  secretary  and  poet;  he  re- 
touched the  verses  of  the  duke,  minpled  his  own  with  them, 
and  united  all  in  a  romance  entitletl  Meliador,  or,  the 
Kiiifjht  of  the  Golden  fiuii.  Pro'iKsart  himHelf  has  told  of 
his  reeeptiou  at  the  court  of  England,  and  how  he  presented 
his  romance  of  MHiador  to  Richard  II.  This  work  is  a  his- 
tory, almost  universal  in  treatment,  of  the  States  of  Eurnjie 
from  the  year  1322  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Sometimes,  by  happy  contrasts,  iidroit  transitions,  he  related 
his  own  adventnres  along  with  historical  facts.  Froissart's 
whole  genius  lies  in  his  ability  to  tell  a  story;  and  he  tells 
it  well.  No  man  had  seen  morR  countries ;  above  all,  no  man 
hatl  s<'('n  them  to  better  purpose.  In  the  intervals  of  his 
voyages,  and  even  in  the  course  of  his  excursions,  he  wrote 
the  chronicle  of  his  time,  and  made  verses.  These  were  l^is, 
virelait,  rondeaux,  and  little  poems — gallant,  sentimental,  or 
Hlleu:<>rical.  The  titlps  embrace:  Li  Uorloge  Amoureuse  (The 
Horologe  of  Love) ;  Li  Dtbai  du  Cheval  et  du  Levrxcr  (The 
Dispute  between  the  Horse  and  the  Greyhound)  j  Li  TrettiS 
de  I'^pinette  Amoureuse  (The  Story  of  the  Ixive  Coop)  ;  Li 
Trdtie  du  Jolt  Bui/uon  df:  Joncce  (The  Story  of  the  Pli-asing 
Grove  of  Youth)  ;  L(-  Paradis  dMrnowr,  etc.  Frcshni-ss,  tjracc, 
eoloi- — above  all.  naturalness — arc  what  one  finds  in  these 
amiable  reveries.  Froissart  died  about  1405  and  Enguerrand 
de  JIuiLHtrelet  wrote  a  continuation  of  his  *'  ehrnnicIeK,"  cnm- 
prifiing  the  years  1400  to  1444.  Thi.s  ehoniclc.  although  a 
fnithful  report  of  events,'  is  tiresome  and  wordy;  which  called 
forth  the  criticism  of  Rabelais:  '*  Ce  long  narre  est  plua 
baveux  qu'un  pot  i  moustarde."* 

An  author's  superiority  consists  in  being,  at  once,  of  his 
time  and  out  of  his  time;  in  expressing  the  thoughts  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  in  having  an  individual  expression  of 


I 


*  Monstrelct  wah  in  Compi^fnie  when  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  takea  priaoner. 

*  This  long  narrative  is  more  slabbering  than  a  mustard-pot. 
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Such  an  author  was  Philippe  de  Commines.  and 
aoconJiiig  to  Villeinain.  the  most  original  French  writer  of 
the  fifti-enth  ct'ntiiry,  biTiumi?  in  ndclitinn  to  the  naivotP  of 
this  perirxl,  he  was  endowed  with  the  mental  stability  of  an- 
other epoch.  In  his  Memoires  one  perceives  a  resemblance, 
in  form  and  detail,  to  the  romuuce  of  chivalry;  at  the  same 
time  Ihert'  is  <)tHclosed  a  mind,  serious  and  solid,  that  sees 
thniugh  all  ruses,  and  judges  with  marvelous  insight,  the 
character,  the  form,  and  the  objects  of  goveniments.  Corn- 
mines 's  work  in  marking  the  progress  achieved  by  reason, 
grtvemnieiit.  and  the  art  of  living;  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
exhibits  the  perfection  of  a  recital  at  onee  jiidieioua  and 
naive.  To  a  talent  for  story-telling  is  united  political  sagac- 
ity. Oomniini's  was  the  confidant,  the  historian,  and  the 
paneg^Ttst  of  Louis  XI,  whosi*  political  astuleiie-ss  and  ability 
he  has  pictured  with  supreme  expression  and  intelligence. 

The  condemnation  ineritetl  by  Louis  XI,  says  Augustin 
Thierry,  and  of  which  the  future  will  not  absolve  him,  rests 
on  the  blame  the  human  conscience  attaches  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  believed  that  all  means  are  good  in  im- 
posing upon  facta  the  yoke  of  ideas.  During  Charles  VIII  's 
reign.  Coniraines  was  imprisoned  for  eight  months  at  LochcB, 
in  one  of  the  famous  hanging  cages  ealle<:l  /iUfUfix  flu  mi, 
devised  by  Ijouis  XI  (also  aseribcfl  to  Cardinal  La  Balu,  one 
of  the  first  to  be  '*  caged  ").  Later  he  was  recalled  to  the 
favor  of  Charles  VIII,  served  him  as  chamberlain,  and  ac- 
companied him  on  the  expedition  leadiug  to  tlie  eonijucst  of 
Naples.  During  IjOuIs  XII's  reign,  Ue  remained  in  the  giM)d 
entices  of  that  king  until  bLs  death. 

Alain  Chartier  (131(0-1449).  pi-eeedlng  Comniines,  earned 
the  sobriquet  of  Father  of  French  Eloquence  by  the  force  and 
elwpicnt'c  of  his  pnwc  style.  In  Le  Curial  he  depicts  in  a 
fascinating  manner  the  court  life  of  Charles  VII.  In  the 
Qnadriloge  invectif,  four  allegorical  characters.  Noblesse 
(Nobility),  ClergS  (Clergy).  Roturfi  (Commonalty),  and 
Labour  (Pi^asimlry).  all  reproach  cneh  other  for  the  evils 
of  the  Hnndi-ftd  Years'  War.  and  seek  a  remedy.  As  a  poet, 
he  was  mediocre,  n'sorting  too  much  to  allegory,  a  eonmion 
failing  of  the  times  influcnectl  by  Uie  Konum  <U  In  Rosn.  te 
JAvre  (Us  Quntre  Dames,  considered  his  best  poem,  teUs  of  four 
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ladies  who  have  lost  their  sweethearts  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court — one  was  killed,  one  biktm  prbHirier,  a  third  disappeared, 
and  a  fourth  tlid.  Thf  wouiiu  dispute--  us  to  wliieh  of  th*Tn 
18  the  most  unhappy.  Uhartier  was  very  popular  at  eourt" 
on  account  of  his  grace  ami  aniiahility  of  manner  and  his 
pofttry.  EiftJenue  Pawjuier  tells  lln;  fuUowing  anecdote:  One 
day,  Marguerite  of  Scotland,  first  wife  of  the  Dauphin, 
latt-r  Louis  XI,  seeing  Chartier  asleep  on  a  ehair,  approachi^l 
and  kissed  him.  This  greatly  siirprised  her  eornpanionH,  for 
"  nature  had  given  him  a  beautiful  mind  in  an  ugly  body.'* 
The  prineeBS  replied  that  she  had  not  kisst*d  the  man,  but  t!ie 
lips  from  which  eame  so  many  "  golden  words."  Of  this 
story,  one  French  critic  remnrk-s:  "  there  is  in  this  legend 
more  real  poetry  than  in  all  the  works  of  Alain  Chartier." 

As  a  prose  writer,  Chartier  showa  his  close  knowledge  of 
the  ehi&sics,  and  uneouscioiLsIy,  perhaps,  iinitatfs  their  style. 
In  this  way  he  may  be  considered  a  foi-erunner  of  the  Uenaifi- 
sance;  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  esteem  accorded  to 
him  later  in  the  sixteenth  centurj*.  A  man  of  lofty  ideas  and 
ntiide  sentiments,  he  strove  to  express  thcin  in  clear  ami 
simple  language.  Gstienuc  Pastiuicr  compared  Alain  Chartier 
to  Seneca. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  TntATKH   IN   THE   MIDDLE  AGES 

"With  all  nntions  the  theater  owes  itii  origin  to  religion. 
In  tbe  fifth  century  umnifejitatiunR  of  dramatic  taste  and 
spirit  were  observed  at  the  lunoral  of  Sainte  Radegoiute, 
(jtii-ea  of  the  Franks:  two  hundred  nuns  chantwl  u  kind  of 
eirgy  anmud  her  lioffin,  while  others  responded  with  lamenta- 
ticiiia  and  innurnfiil  gestures  from  the  windows  of  the  mon- 
■Hterj'.  The  same  circiunBtance  is  recorded  of  other  impos- 
ing funerals. 

The  religious  drama  in  France  was  devdnprd  toward  the 
tenth  century  from  the  liturgical  texts  amplified  by  the 
prients,  clerics,  and  monks  for  the  edification  of  the  faithfitl. 
They  intercalated  the  ceremonies  of  their  cult  witli  simple 
representations,  llie  object  of  which  was  the  teaeliiiig  by 
demonstration  of  the  dogmas.  For  Pentecost,  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  represented  by  doves  and  birds  let  Imwe 
in  the  chureht^s.  The  Day  of  Aseension.  Christ  was  repre- 
sented by  a  priest  moxniting  the  tribune  The  rlfiiioiistnitiniis, 
which  belonppfl  to  the  Nativity,  showi'd  lite  priests  as  prophets 
puming  in  prm^eaaion  before  the  spectators  announcing  the 
eoming  of  Christ.  For  Easter,  seenea  figurative  of  the 
Rcsnrrcotion  were  represented. 

At  first  the  liturgie  drama  was  composed  of  a  short  text 
in  Latin  prose.  Gradually  the  language  became  partly  Fiatin 
and  partly  the  popuhir  idiom,  with  a  gradual  change  from 
pr(«e  to  verse.  Finally,  versifieatinn  prrdoniinated;  the 
popular  langnage  supi'rseded  the  Latin,  and  the  drama  was 
(Jptachpfl  from  the  Rervice,         *  - 

I'Titil  the  firti'inth  century  these  religions  dramas,  were 
called  jtux  or  dramcs,  as  the  Dratnc  des  ProphMes  du  Christ, 
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■written  in  Tjatin  in  the  eleventh  oentnry,  the  Drante  d'Adam 
of  the  twelfth  rentiirj'.  »"tl  the  Jeu  de  la  Resurrection  of  the 
thirt^'ciith  contur>'.  Toward  the  fifteenth  eentur>'.  it  bccnme 
customarj"  to  represent  these  religious  scenes  by  tableaux,  for 
which  a  great  number  of  people  were  necessary:  as  the 
*'  Passion."  the  "  Last  JudK"ifnt."  etc.,  and  these  tableaux 
were  ealKxi  MysUrcs.  Later  dialoerues  were  introdneed,  and 
these  dramatic  mysteries  created  such  an  extraordinarj"  vopie 
that  associationa  were  forme<l  in  all  the  lar^^c  cities  to  rep- 
resent them. 

Besides  the  mysteries  which  orifrinated  with  the  litui^oal 
texts  and  ri-prcRi-ntt'd  PKpceintly  the  cventa  of  the  tiofipel,  tlie 
Passion,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Incarnation,  there  pro- 
ceeded another  form  of  the  theater  from  the  canticles  iu 
honor  of  the  saints,  or  from  the  readinps  of  their  lives  (fiven 
in  the  churt-hes.  This  form  waa  called  Miracle.  Since  verj* 
early  times  it  had  been  customan,*  for  stiidenia  to  represent 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  tln'ir  patron  saints.  In  1119,  the 
Miracle  of  St.  Catherine  was  given  by  the  novices  of  the 
convent  of  Saint-Albans  under  the  direction  of  the  abbot. 
Sometimes  tht'  whole  life  of  a  saint  was  nipnwentwi,  and  the 
relics  of  the  saint  placed  on  the  scene  during  the  ivpreseuta- 
tion. 

About  1200,  or  perhaps  earlier,  Jean  Bodel.  of  Arras,  eom- 
pOBetl  the  Miracle  or  Jtu  dr  St.  ^'ichfAas.  The  pmloi^riic  to 
this  play  analyzes  it  and  discloses  the  climax.  For  the  poets 
of  that  time — like  the  Oreeks  * — did  not  by  any  means,  seek 
to  surprise;  nor  did  they  believe,  with  d'Aubignac,  tlmt  ret- 
icence in  unraveling  the  plot  was  "  the  soul  of  tragedy.'* 
The  trouv^ris  announced  in  advance  llie  story  to  be  told  in 
their  epic  poems  and  the  drnmatic  authors  did  likewise.  Ret- 
icence in  the  development  of  the  plot  ia  an  entirely  modem 
device.  The  Jtu  dr  St.  Sirhohis  of  Bodel,  and  the  ^firacU 
de  Tkeophih,  by  Rutebeuf,  are  the  only  specimens  of  Miracle 
plays  preserved  from  the  thirteenth  eentnry  in  France.  The 
Miracle  of  Th^ophile,  by  Rutebeuf,  eonsisting  nf  only  six  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-six  verses,  is  a  very  curious  legend  in  dialogue.  M 

'  The  Ancient  choruses  iii  tho  Ore^k  tragedies  took  Ui«  pluco  of  tho 

taonolggues. 
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Thcnphile  is  the  Fniist  of  the  Middle  Aj^es — rCaemldinff  not 
Coethe'B  Faust,  but  Marlowe's.  AVe  have  here  a  priest  whohaa 
sold  his  suul  to  the  devil  in  urder  to  recover  an  office  or  benetice 
he  has  lost.  He  is  saved  by  the  intercession  of  the  Virnin  Mary. 
One  may  consider  this  play  c)f  the  thirteenth  century,  chronn- 
lopiejilly,  US  the  first  of  the  Miracle  plaj"*  of  Notre  Darac,  in 
the  fourteenth  ceuturj*. 

The  Miracle  play  had  for  its  foundation  a  miniele;  that 
is  to  say,  the  climax  rested  upon  the  intervention  of  a  su- 
perhuman power.  Most  fretiuently,  it  seems,  sneh  a  miracu- 
lous intervention  proceeded  from  the  Virgin  Mary;  this  is 
because  (as  we  see  from  the  nondramntic  writing,  from  the 
legends  of  Ihe  time,  nnd  from  the  monuments)  the  last  cen- 
turies of  tlie  ^Ii<ldle  Ages  w«fre  very  partii-nlarly  devoti'd  to 
the  Mother  of  Jesus.  These  i\liraele  plays  centi'r  upon  a 
Btmggle  between  the  demons  (who  have  a  visible  r6Ie  as  char- 
acters in  the  draum)  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  fop  the  soul  of 
the  sinner.  Gautier  de  Coiney,  a  FreiU'h  pntH  of  the  trwelfth 
foenlury,  colleclcd  a  lanje  nninbtr  of  pious  legends  which  had 
'Acenmulated  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  eenturies,  and 
translated  them  from  Latin  into  French.  They  eonipris<i 
abont  thirty  thousand  verses  and  are  ea!le<l  the  }fimchs 
Sostre  Dame.  He  sets  forth  that  the  ainm-r  who  has  never 
ceased  to  invoke  the  Virgin  will  be  save<l  no  matter  how  black 
his  crime.  One  finds  in  these  plaj's  characteristics  of  the  art- 
leflsnesB  and  Ihe  moral  conception  of  the  time.  In  the  story 
of  Rolwrt  the  Devil,'  Robert  is  the  spiritual  son  of  Satan. 
He  was  conceived  by  a  woman  who  prayed  for  a  son,  first  to 
God,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Saints,  and  tinally  invoked  the  Devil. 
Robert  Is  tluis  the  child  of  ilespair.  He  is  steeped  in  crime, 
but  eventually  is  filled  with  the  divine  pi'aec.  and  expinti'S 
lis  sins,  by  acts  of  courage,  charity,  and  hinnility,  and  dies 
Kke  a  saint.  Robert  the  Devil  was  suppfwwl  in  convey  the 
ideas  of  original  sin  and  divine  coin])assion.  Another  Miracle 
tells  of  a  monk  so  ignorant  that  he  could  retain  in  mind 
nothing  mori'  than  Ave  Maria,  and  was  therefore  scorned 
by  all.    His  sanctity  was  revealed  at  his  death,  when  five 


■  It  eoniainit  [orty-w;ven  chankctc^nt  and  t-vro  thousand  verses. 
*taed  for  tbo  tbemc  in  Meyerbeer's  opera. 
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roses  sprang  from  his  lips  in  honor  of  the  five  letters  in 
the  name  of  Maria.  A  nun  having  h'ft  hfir  convent  to  liv(f 
a  life  of  pleasure,  retnmed  after  many  yeai-s  to  iind  that  the 
"Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  she  had  never  ceased  praying,  hntl 
taken  her  place  and  fnlfilli'd  her  dutira  as  nun. 

Another  collection  of  Miracks  dc  Sotrr  Damp  was  com- 
posed in  the  thirteenth  centur>',  by  Jean  le  Marelinnt,  n  priest 
of  Chnrtres.  Amnnfj  them  is  the  story  of  the  chevalier  who. 
in  order  to  obtain  riches  promisetl  to  give  his  wife  to  the 
deviL  While  he  was  conducting  her  to  his  aatanic  majesty, 
the  poor  wife  entered  the  chapel  of  Mary  for  a  moment's 
prayer.  In  the  meantime  the  Virfjin  Mary  returned  in  the 
wife's  place  to  the  husband,  and  was  given  by  him  to  the 
devil,  whom  she  punished  severely. 

The  storj-  of  the  Tomheor  Nogire  /Jornr,'  tells  of  a  poor 
juggler  who  became  a  monk  and  saw  hLs  companions  pay 
revireneo  to  the  Virgin  according  to  each  one's  ability  in 
music,  art,  or  jxictry.  Knowing  nothing  but  his  tricks,  he 
secH'tly  slipped  into  the  chapel  during  the  nijiht,  equipped 
with  his  old  juggler  outfit  and  rendered  hoiimge  to  the  Virgin 
by  <laucing  and  juggling  before  her  statue.  Some  of  the 
monks  hidden  in  the  chapel,  horrified  nt  this  socrilcgions 
proceeding,  were  about  to  denounce  hira  when  the  Virgin 
herself  approached  the  juggler  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow. 

The  Miracles  from  a  dramatic  standpoint  are  considered 
superior  to  the  Jfysteries,  owing  to  their  siuipllcity  in  con- 
struction and  the  possibility  of  development,  whereas  the 
Mysteries  were  pi-oUfie  proiluetions  of  enormous  length,  which 
retraced  the  entire  histon,'  of  religion,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  resurrt'ction.  The  Pausityn,  a  M^'stery  by 
Arnold  Gr^ban,  contained  thirty-five  thousand  verses,  and  the 
Mystery  Actcs  dfn  Apotrcx,  by  Arnold  and  Simon  Gr6ban. 
comprised  sixty  thorsand  verses  and  the  performance  Iaste<l 
forty  days,  fn-veral  humlred  persons  were  rcf^uired  for  these 
performances  and  they  sometimes  played  the  most  terrible 


'  This  legend  is  the  rource  of  Anatolo  Frftne«'s  etory  of  ttie  Jongleur 
d€  Notrt  Dame  and  of  Mauriw>  Ixm&'ii  poem  whicb  Julea  Maaaonet  hiis 
set  to  musio  in  on  upcra  uf  tlie  same  name. 
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nes  very  rpnluitiivilly,  lie  who  rppreseittetl  Jesiu!  was 
pn>pHrly  cruoilipil.  jiiul  i-schjmhI  death  wlUi  clifr«mUy ;  ihe 
uufortunate  oiii*  who  enairlcd  Judns  was  cut  loose  only  fit  the 
last  extremity,  iind  when  the  public  judged  by  his  contortions 
that  his  reniorw  was  sincere. 

The  uR-nibiTs  of  the  confrlrks  especially  devoletl  to  these 
representfltions  wore  considered  in  r  measure  professionals, 
and  they  had  a  fixed  theater  in  some  inclosed  space;  but  gen- 
erally the  thejiter  used  was  temporarily  built  and  disappeared 
after  the  perfonnanee;  the  actors  were  the  people  who  volun- 
t«fered  to  take  part,  the  rok-s  of  Jesus,  or  God,  or  the  saints 
beiuK  repreBCiiled  by  priests.  A  glittering  procession  of  horse- 
men  rode  throuKh  towns  and  villages,  sevemi  months  before, 
aiinonncinp  with  trumpet  call  and  poetry  {cri  du  mysUrc)  the 
play,  its  dale  and  durjilion,  summoninfT  those  who  wished  to 
take  part,  and  distribiitinR  their  roles  among  them.  Thou- 
sands of  pe<3ple  witnessed  thi-se  perforinanees.  During  the 
period  of  reproRental  inn  ( from  three  to  forty  days)  the  gates 
of  the  town  were  closed  and  sentinels  patroled  the  streets  to 
guard  the  deserted  houses.  The  cost  of  the  theater,  together 
with  the  prndnetion,  sometimes  rose  to  one  hundred  thousand 
franos  ($20,000).  The  interior  of  the  theater  was  richly 
decorated  with  draperies  and  had  an  cnormons  stage  ^  divided 
into  three  parts  {not  of  three  stories  as  is  still  erroneously 
believed).  The  division  in  the  eenler  represented  the  earth 
aomvtinies  ivith  forty  mansions:  the  palace  of  Herod,  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  the  house  of  Mary  of  Nazareth,  or  the 
iibode  of  Adam  and  Eve,  etc.  Mountains,  forests,  rivers,  and 
lakes  were  intrcHlueetl.  To  the  left  was  I'aradise,  with  flowers 
and  trees  where  (Jod.  usually  in  pontifical  robes,  was  rep- 
resented with  His  angels  watching  the  play  to  the  aeeompani- 
ment  of  niusic.  To  Ihe  riq-fit  was  the  entrance  of  Hell  in  the 
ahape  nf  a  dragon's  mouth,  opening  and  closing  to  engulf 
sinners  an<l  emitting  fire  and  smoke.  At  first  only  men  were 
lowed  on  the  stage,  as  in  Rome  and  Athens,  but  later  women 
iimetl  the  female  role,  a  custom  introduced  by  the  wander- 
ing players  from  Italy.    The  scenery  was  the  same  throughout 


'  Ad  excc-lltiot  picture  of  the  whole  effrct  of  the  hIsri'  in  tlio  MidiHc  Xkqb 
can  be  seen  ia  a  manuscript  of  the  Mystery  of  tbc  I'atisioit  in  ViUencienneB. 
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^^1        the  play,  and  all  the  nelrirs  rcinaiued  on  the  stajre  from  begin- 
^^H        Din^  to  end,  i.'V<n  if  thr>y  had  nothing  more  to  do. 
^^^  Of  th«?  nntin*rnii.s  drmiuitit'.  siH'ictii*  which  flourished  not 

^^^  only  in  Paris,  hut  in  all  parts  of  France  during  the  Middle 
^^p  Ages,  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Confrcrie  de  la  Passion 
^^^  composed  of  the  bourgeois  and  artisans  of  Paris,  who,  \mder 
I  tht'  direetion  of  the  clerpj-  devotwl  themselves  to  the  repre- 

I  sfntatitm  of  (he  vtystcrts  dc  h  I'assion.     In   1402,  this  or- 

^^_  ganiKation  received  from  the  kinn  the  theater  monopoly  of 
^^M  Paris,  which  they  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  century.  Their 
perfommnce«  were  first  given  in  a  hflll  (>f  the  Hopilal  de  la 
Triniir,  a  !i(wt<dry  ni-ar  the  Porte  Saint-Denis  for  pilijcriins 
and  travflti-s  who  arrived  in  Paris  after  the  gates  were 
elnsed.  Then  the  company  played  in  the  Hotel  de  Flandres, 
and  finiilly  they  ohtaiiuHl  the  Tlolel  de  BourKo^ne  (former 
pjilaee  of  the  Dnk^'s  of  Burv»"dy).  In  1548,  Parliament  in- 
terdicted the  repn-sentations  of  *  *  mysterii« '  * ;  this  praetically 
ended  the  moat  powerful  dramatic  corporation  of  Paris,  and 
gave  the  deathblow  to  the  religious  theater  of  the  Middle 
A^es.  The  confreres  still  had  thi?  lh»'at*'r  privilege,  hut 
after  unsuccessful  attempts  with  secular  plays  they  ceased 
their  ptT forma nces  and  rented  their  theater  to  a  company 
of  aetors  called  Comidicns  fran^ais  ordinaires  du  Roi,  and 
lu'nc^eforth  known  as  the  troufH'  rotfale  dr.  I'hutcl  de  Bour- 
gmjnc.^  A  decree  issued  by  Louis  XIV  in  IGTC,  declared 
the  Confrtric  tie  la  I'assion  dissolved  and  conferred  their 
pniperty  on  the  city  hospital.  The  eomiHlians  paid  the  ground 
rent  to  the  hospital  ils  tlu-y  had  done  to  the  confrerie.  This 
is  th«'  origin  of  Ihe  droit  ihx  pauvrfs,  a  tax  to  whicli  the 
French  theaters,  concerts,  and  analogous  amusements  are  still 
siibjerted. 

In  imitation  of  the  mysteries,  great  eventa  of  national  or 
ancient  history  were  dramatize*!,  such  as  the  Siege  of  Orlrnns, 
and  the  Dtstruction  of  Troy,  immense  works,  but  of  small 
literary  value. 

The  comic  theater  existed  in  Paris  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  form  of  soUca,  moralitcs  and  farces.    The  growing  dcaire 


I 


'  Thia  company  was  utnUni  by  nrtlor  of  Louis  XTV  with  Mulityro's  coia- 
ptuiy  to  form  the  ramoiM  rom<^dic-FrAii?aiM>,  or  Th^Atre-Fran^aia. 
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of  the  people  to  witness  tlies**  performnnees  Rave  rise  to 
inniinienihli'  draiiiatie  siicit'ties  in  all  part.s  of  Prance:  the 
/'ui/s,  thp  Basucht ,  Ihc  Enfnnts  xanx-.souci,  Fous  or  Sotn,  the 
Cornarth,  etc.  The  Vuys,  organized  in  honor  »f  tht;  Virgin, 
ffBTe  representations  of  the  miracles  of  her  life.  Originally 
they  were  intended  Id  erown  relif^iouA  plays,  but  gradually 
de^-nerated  into  awarding  prizes  to  silly  songs  and  lieentious 
pieces. 

The  Basoche  was  a  corporation  of  clerks  from  the  Palais 
de  Justice.^  (basoehe),  the  members  of  which  elected  a  kinp 
and  his  eonrt  from  ainonfr  their  iniinbers.  The  Bnaoche 
presided  at  public  entertainments  and  also  gave  theatrical 
performances — farces,  8otic$  and  tnoralit6s — on  the  marble 
table'  of  tlip  palace. 

The  Knfitnts  sntts-souci  (Children  withont  caro),  or  Fous, 
itr  Sots  (fools),  received  k-tters  patent  from  Charles  VI,  to 
form  a  dramatic  organization.  They  had  n  chief  culled 
Prince  of  SoLf^  a  second  chief  called  Mother  Sotte,  and  other 
ilifrnitaries  with  pfpially  bizarre  titles.  The  plays  they  per- 
formed were  called  sotu's.  The  sotie,  in  one  respect,  I'c- 
sembled  the  Italian  comedy,  inasmuch  as  the  characters  were 
stereotyped  personages,  and  always  the  same.  It  put  on  the 
stji^e  live  issnes  of  the  time.  It  was  the  journalism  of  the 
epoch.  All  the  (pinrrels  between  royalty  and  the  Holy  See,  all 
the  dissenijions  between  the  people  and  the  great,  or  the  gov- 
fmniFnt — in  one  word,  all  the  affairs  of  the  time  were  made 
inNi  soties — Kiitires  in  dinloi^ne.  Petit  de  Jnlleville  discredits 
tl»^  theory-  of  the  I'nrfaiet  brothers,  who  reprosented  the 
KHfant»  saits-souci.  as  young  people  of  good  families  playing 
coniiHly  tn  amuse  and  to  moralize  the  people.  He  asserts  that 
their  origin  is  obscure,  hut  that  they  were  compoaed  of  the 
bofiime  and  not  of  the  jeuttrssc  dorce  of  Pftris.  The  eonfr^rie 
ownefl  a  playhouse  called  the  Maison  dcs  sotz  attendans.    Cl^ 


'*  When  the  Kings  of  France  occupied  the  PataiM  de  Juwtiee  it  mu  often 
caJlvx]  the  P'lUiit  lit/tfttl. 

'  Juriwliclioo,  called  tlm  Tnhh  de  MaTbre.  iM-canMo  it«  BeBsions  were 
belli  tm  A  lante  marble  tnblr  ncciipyiiif'  the  entire  ctpftiCN?  of  llic  kirKo  hall 
in  llie  Fi'init  itf  JitMice  in  Puri*.  Tbift  table  also  wrvc!  tfae  Basochicns 
(clfrkx  tiX  U)*?!  \miiovhr)  t-o  ^ivc  (tu'ir  [HTfarmauces.  Ueori  III  suppressed 
ttkii  title  of  the  kinit  of  thu  bttsorho. 
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mont  Mnrot,  who  in  his  youth  was  one  of  its  membere,  wmte  a 
poem  for  his  ponipanioiis  ciilltnl  Ballade  dts  Enfattts  snus-souci. 

The  sotie  differed  from  the  farce  only  in  the  costume  of 
the  personages:  the  sots  wore  parti-eolored  dresses  {green 
and  yellow),  and  cnps  with  long  ears,  and  their  names  were 
always  prweiled  hy  the  epithet  of  sot.  The  society  is  «np- 
p(«eil  to  have  been  foiiniled  on  the  idea  that  this  world  is  a 
kingdom  of  folly.  Sometimes  the  sotics  expressed  very  dar- 
ing political  satire.  The  people  against  w^hnm  it  was  directei! 
were  impiTsonated,  dressinl  as  sots  and  given  over  to  ridicule. 
The  sotie  "  Vicux  Monde,  Alms,  Ics  sots  "  bitterly  ceiisunnl 
the  courts  of  justice,  universities,  and  tlie  Church,  sometimes 
even  royalty  did  not  meape  satire.  Ijouis  XI  and  Francis  I 
placed  a  limit  to  tlK«e  audacious  liberties,  but  Louis  XII  often 
made  them  serve  his  political  attacks.  When  this  monarch 
was  about  to  de«'Iaro  war  with  the  pope.  Julius  IT,  he  feared 
au  insurrection  among  the  people.  Renli;^ing  the  iwwer  of 
the  theater  on  the  p\iblic,  he  charged  Pierre  tiringoire  to 
defend  his  [K>Uti<:s  in  a  play  called  Jcu  du  Prince  dcs  sols,  a 
dramatic  trilogy  composed  of  n  sntic,  a  mornlitfe,  and  a  farce. 
This  was  represented  in  the  market  place  before  the  king,  the 
tlnivereity,  and  the  people  in  1511,  and  held  to  n<lipiile  the 
pope.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Mid<lle  Ages.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Henry  IV  completely  banished  all  political  allusions  from 
the  stage. 

The  morality  was  a  dramatic  work,  whose  object  was  a 
moral  and  the  characters  of  which  were  pure  abstractions. 
The  oldest  moralitSs  date  fnim  the  fifteenth  century,  and  re- 
late to  religion.  Religious,  didactic,  satirteal,  polemical, 
legendary,  or  historical  are  the  various  character istiea  de- 
veloped in  some  of  the  morality,  while  others  simply  point 
a  moral.  Such  were  the  morality  of  Le  Maiivais  Hirhr  it  U: 
Ladre  (the  Bad,  Rich  Man  and  the  Stingy  Man),  of  the  Fm- 
peror  who  condtmitfd  to  dfath  his  Nephew,  of  GnscUdis,^  of 

'  Cris^lidis,  or  Grteelda,  the  heroine  of  a  legend  used  in  the  literature  of 
sU  nations:  in  the  L<n  du  Frew  of  Marie  de  France,  in  the  Titles  of 
CntUrrburtf  by  Thaucer.  in  Ri^caccio'a  Dfcamrron:  hy  Pelrarcha  in  LatlD, 
by  Krbart  Qmas  ami  II.  Stemhovrel  in  (lerman.  in  one  of  rexrAiiU's  Conte» 
d0  ma  mire  VOijt,  and  recently  by  Ammnd  Silvcatre  and  Eugfioe  Moraod. 
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the  "  Molhor  anil  Daughter  "  drawn  from  an  ancient  attthor, 
Valeriufi  Muximus,  aud  which  is  the  story  of  a  mother  con- 
demned to  die  of  huDger  but  nourished  in  prison  with  her 
daughter's  milk  and  finally  pardoned  in  eonsideration  of 
thin  pious  fraud.  Ono  of  Ihr  must  curious  moralites  is  the 
Contiamnation  tie  BatKjut't  by  Dr.  Nicolas  de  la  Ches- 
nayy.  The  nharanters  are:  Je  hois  d  vou^  (I  drink  to  you), 
Goufmandise  (gluttony),  Friandise  (daintiness),  Bonne 
CompagnU  i  good  company),  jolly  companions  who  dine  sump- 
tuoosly  and  with  great  mtrrinient  in  spite  of  the  hideous 
fomis  of  Colicque  (colie),  Ooutte  (gout),  Apophxie  (apo- 
plexy), etc.,  which  menace  tiK'ra.  From  Dinner  these  lively 
conipaniona  hasten  to  Supper  still  followed  by  the  ugly  spec- 
tere  who  suitreed  in  upsetting  ehaira,  tables,  and  even  some  of 
the  companions.  I'ndaunted  they  then  go  to  Bau(itiot  where, 
hovrerer,  the  specters  joined  by  la  Mori  (death)  succeed  in 
killing  some  of  the  companions.  The  surviving  ouea  insti- 
tute propee<lings  against  Dinner,  Supper,  and  Banquet  in  the 
court  presidinl  over  by  Experience.  The  dnetoi-s  Hippoc- 
rates,* Averroes*  and  others  calle<l  in  to  give  their  verdict, 
condemn  Bancpiet  to  be  hanged  by  Diete  (diet)  and  Supper 
is  ordered  to  keep  himself  six  miles — that  is,  six  hours — from 
Dinner. 

The  Danse  Macabre  or  Dance  of  Death  was  originally  a 
kind  of  morality  intended  to  remind  the  living  of  the  power 
of  death.  The  perfonruinces  tcKtk  place  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Innooentjt  during  the  fourteenth  century  in  Paris  in 
commemoration,  it  is  thought,  of  the  seven  Maccabees.'  It 
oODsisled  of  dialogues  between  Death  and  twenty-four  people 
of  varioiLs  ranks  from  the  pope,  emperor,  empress,  king,  and 
queen  to  the  peasant  anil  the  beggar.  ITence  the  Latin  name 
Chorea  Mnccabttorum  later  changed  to  Vaiue  Macnhre.  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  Idea,  ah^o 
adopted  by  other  eoiuitrios,  was  introduced  into  painting.* 


'  The  grertKwl  dnclDr  of  nnf Ifiit  limes  (4.'iO  B.C.). 

•  A  fiunoiw  Arsliian  phyMcinn  (twelfth  century). 

•  2  Macoal>ce«. 

•  In  the  .Nfiirietikirclip  ut  Luel»eck.  the  Cirapo  Santa  at  Pisa,  the  Cathedral 
o(  Strajwburg;  in  the  ecmetcrie-s  cS  Dresden,  Berne,  ami  IVilc.  which  Intttrr 
fams  forty-five  pictures. 
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Briilpture,'  and  fiiinlly  into  enKravin^r^  and  printinp.*  the 
different  perwmages  l>eing  n»pn'K*>nted  as  wliirlcd  aruund  iu 
a  fantastic  dance  with  Death  as  the  leader.  It  was  iu  vogue 
in  England,  but  reached  an  extraonlinury  popularity  in  Ger- 
many in  the  middle  of  the  fiftet-nlh  (•eiiliiry.  which  was  soon 
after  repeated  in  France  where  it  was  treated  iu  every  poesi- 
ble  way — in  pictures,  bas-reliefs,  tapestry,  etc.  Death  was 
made  grotes<ine — a  sort  of  "  hnrrid  harlequin.**  a  skeleton 
dancer,  or  a  musician  playing  for  dancers,  leading  all  man- 
kind. 

The  farce  was  at  first  an  accessory  to  serious  representa- 
tions serving  tuunetimeR  as  an  interlude  to  a  .Mysteiy  or  as  an 
episode  in  the  play  itself.  There  are  more  than  one  hundrefl 
farces  presen'ed  fnmi  the  Middle  Aj^es  iu  France.  Their 
authors  loved  especially  to  picture  ejonju;;al  life,  and  to  make 
fun  of  the  <iuarrels  of  the  household,  either  among  the  "burgh- 
ers or  the  coiiminn  people.  In  the  fan-e,  indicated  by  the 
title  of  De  cchti  qui  tnfinmi  sa  femmc  duns  vtic  tour,  ou 
kt  Dame  qui  at/ant  tort,  parui  avoir  raison  (of  him  who  locked 
up  his  wife  iu  a  tower,  or  the  lady  who,  being  wrong,  appeared 
to  be  right),  we  see  the  George  Dandin  of  Molifire.  We  have 
also  the  farce  of  the  women  who  want  to  rule  their  husband«t: 
the  farce  of  the  newly  wed,  the  origin  of  a  chapter  in  Kabelais. 
and  a  scene  in  Molifere*s  '*  Forced  Marriage."  The  admirable 
Farce  du  Cuvier  (washtnb)  is  classical:  An  almost  angelic  hus- 
band, JcaUj  lives  with  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  who  contrive 
to  torture  the  poor  man  morning  and  evening.  He  is  theip 
slave,  their  scapegoat.  They  make  him  get  up  l>efore  daybreak, 
t«  light  the  fire,  make  up  the  rooms,  wash  the  ohild.  Then  the 
women  api)eftr  and  find  fanlt  M'ith  everything.  At  Ia.s1,  one 
day,  in  desperation,  he  implores  them  to  make  a  list  of  all  his 
tasks,  and  to  forget  nothing — for  he  has  decided  to  do  nothing 
that  is  not  set  down  in  writing.  So  the  women  prepare  the 
list,  anil  he  puts  it  into  his  imcket.     Pretty  soon  the  bitter 


I 


'  la  the  church  at  rherbourp. 

■IIftn«  HoUiein  (fifteenth  century)  left  fifty-lhree  itketchoo  for  engniv- 
ingil.  Other  cngmvinici  iIjiU-  from  iho  nixU?enlh,  wvciiteenih,  ciKli1<^nt h, 
and  even  nineteenth  oentiirieri.     (W.  Kaulback  ami  cithrrc.) 

•  First  known  print^l  edition  dates  from  1485.  Aaolbcr  oditioii  is  that 
of  Dun»e  des  Xtorta  of  B&le. 
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and  violent  wife  begins  to  chiflft  liim.  (lesticulatincr,  she  floes 
not  think  of  a  wai^hltib  tichiud  her,  iu  which  the  wash  is 
wakinK,  and  she  fnUs  into  it.  "  Help,  help!  Jean,  j^mkI 
husband,  dear  hwsband,"  slie  cries.  But  Jt»an  gravely  drnws 
the  pap«?r  from  his  porket.  and  reads  it  iittentively.  "  Tliis 
is  not  written  on  my  list,"  he  says  coiiteuteiily ;  an(]  he 
crosses  hia  arms.  His  wife's  erics  bring  her  mothor.  She 
attempts  to  lift  her  daughter  from  the  tub.  but  she  is  not 
strong  enough.  "  Jean,  my  dear  siin-in-law,  help  mc!  "  she 
implores,  "  This  is  not  on  my  Ii.st."  repeats  Jiiiri.  At  UlhI, 
when  his  wife  is  more  thati  half-drowned,  he  consents  to  draw 
her  out,  but  only  on  condition  that  hetieeforth  he  will  be  mas- 
ter in  his  houKo.  They  promise,  I)nt  everj'one  atiys  to  him- 
self, *'  The  poor  fool  will  always  be  led." 

In  some  farces  the  judiciary  world,  the  pedants,  braggarts, 
and  hypocrites  are  ridiculed.  Among  the  best  examples  of 
this  genre  and  i-eplete  witli  satirical  humor  and  wit  are  the 
Pl^iifJoypr  tie  la  Simple  rt  df  la  Rusfe  (I'lea  of  thi-  Simple  and 
the  Crafty  Woman)  and  the  Droits  nouveaxtx  (New  Rights) 
by  William  CoquiUart. 

The  anonymous '  and  inimitable  Farce  de  Maitre  PatheUn 
(Lawyer  Pathelin)  of  the  fifteenth  centur>*  is  more  elaborate 
than  all  the  other  farees  of  the  old  theater.  Rejuveiialed  in 
1705  by  Abbe  Brucys,  it  still  holds  the  stage  of  the  ThcAtrc- 
Franeais.  I'athelin.  a  hrieHe«s  lawyer,  swears  that  he  will 
procure  for  himself  and  his  wife  that  very  day  new  fiarmeiits 
of  which  they  are  greatly  in  need.  He  enters  the  shop  of  his 
neighbor,  the  draprr,  blaster  fJuillaume  Joeeaulnie:  eajole-s 
him.  speaks  of  his  late  father,  hi-s  aunt,  praises  the  quality  of 
his  wares,  and  allon-s  himself  to  be  induced  by  <»;iillamne  to 
buy  six  yards  of  superb  cloth  for  nine  ecus.-  He  takes  the 
cloth  with  him,  and  invites  the  merchant  to  eome  to  his  house 
in  the  evening,  to  eat  gotwe  and  receive  his  money,  finill- 
aume  goes;  but  what  a  surprise!  He  finds  the  lawyer's  wife 
in  tears,  and  the  lawyer  himself  in  bed.  The  wife  insists 
that  her  husband  has  not  stirred  from  the  house  that  day  nor 
any  day  for  tlie  past  eleven  weeks!     The  draper  is  very  in- 

'  Attrthuled   without   foundation  to  Antoine  de  La  Sallr,   t<j   Pierre 
Blancbrt,  and  even  to  Vitlon. 
■  In  andoni  timee  iia  ^u  wis  worth  about  three  francs  (sixty  ceata). 
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di^naut  upon  IiearinR  this,  but  ratheliu,  in  seeming  doUrimn, 
utters  cries  in  aJl  sorts  of  dialccLs  talking  ficard,  Flemish, 
I'roven^al.  and  even  Turkish  in  such  a  niann(?r  that  the  draper, 
deafened  and  frijrhtene<}j  runs  away,  malihijr  the  sign  of  the 
cruaa,  and  thinking  Uial  perhti[)H  the  devil  hiuuieU'  had  jdayed 
him  the  trick: 

Le  diable,  eo  lieu  dc  ly., 

A  phna  moo  drap  pour  moy  tanter. 

Bcmftdicitc.* 


On  his  return  home,  Guillaimie  meets  hia  shepherd,  Aig^ielet, 
who  has  for  years  killed  and  eaten  Guillaume's  boat  sheep  and 
pretended  that  sieknesK  has  carried  them  off.  Ouillaume 
finally  in  possession  of  proofs  of  the  shephertl's  perfidy,  in- 
forms him  that  he  will  be  suninuini.tl  before  the  eourt.  Aig- 
nelet  in  great  distress  iutnists  his  case  to  PatheUn.  who  ad- 
vises him  to  feign  idiocy  and  to  reply  to  evcrN'thing  with  a 
bleating  bft-a!  Ouillaume,  recognizing  in  his  shepherd  s  law- 
yer the  Ihinf  of  his  cloth  is  so  disconcerted  that  he  loses  his 
head  and  rajnfnses  the  story  of  the  clothier  with  that  of  the 
sheep.  He  so  tries  the  patience  of  the  judge  who  in  vnin- 
calls  him  back  to  the  subject  in  question  with  the  famous 
phrase  revetioitg  d  nos  moutous  (let  us  return  to  our  sheep) 
that  he  absolves  Aignelet.  Pathelin  attempts  to  coUei^t  his 
fee,  but  the  shrewd  Aignelet  has  profited  by  the  cleverness  of 
his  lawyer  and  defeats  him  with  his  eternal  Ba-a.  Pathelin, 
caught  in  his  own  trap,  returns  to  his  lodgings  confessing 
that  he  has  found  his  master. 

These  forms  of  eonu-dy  show  most  curious  and  original 
qualities,  in  them  the  old  esprit  gaulots  is  given  a  free  course. 
They  did  not,  however  furnish  the  inspiration  and  materials 
of  true  French  comedy,  fc)r  in  the  intermediate  Kenaissanee 
period  they  were  completely  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  newly 
introduced  dramas  of  antiquity. 

'  The  devil,  inateail  of  him, 
tloA  taken  my  cloth  to  tempt  lue. 
Praise  yc  (O  Lord). 
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In  the  Sliddlu  Apt*  narrative  poetry  took  the  Form  of  the 
Datioual  epic,  iu  which  it  rt^ached  its  hi^h^'st  expression ;  but 
duriDg  a  thou»aiitl  years  of  liti-rary  pnKluetivenww,  various 
attemptji  to  crcjito  a  body  of  lyric  poetry  were  not  fairly 
realized  until  the  nineteenth  century.  The  French  peniiis 
does  not  lean  tn  lyricisTn.  G.  Lauson  notes  that  his  country- 
men arff  unlikn  the  (Jermans  with  their  deep,  pissimistic 
nature,  conscious  of  the  trapedy  of  life.  The  Freneli,  he 
remarks,  are  led  neither  by  personal  experience  nor  by  deep 
reflection  to  pcco^nizo  the  fact  that  the  perpctuit}'  of  suffer- 
ing is  the  verj*  essence  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  life  is  to 
them  a  delight;  and  hence,  unlike  Heine,  tliey  have  not  been 
*'  able  to  create  eU^icR  out  of  Uieir  preat  sufferings."  It  has 
been  their  habit  to  regard  only  the  actual  world  and  life  in 
its  immediate  aspect,  and  to  free  themselves  from  everj'thing 
that  wouUl  arrest  action.  They  have  long  intrust(^  to  the 
Church  the  business  of  rejrulating  for  theui  the  (piestiona  of 
a  future  existence — of  death  and  eternity;  t^)  spare  themselves 
fxirther  thought  except  durint;  the  brief  moments  of  the  death- 
bed. Mf'taphj-Kieal  problems  and  religious  pensiveni^s  were 
stored  away  in  a  corner  of  the  heart  where  they  would  not 
disturb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Thtis  a  great  lyric 
poetry,  the  most  unrestrained  and  elevated  of  all  poetical 
inapiratioiiK,  the  outcry  of  the  earnestness  and  Ihe  sadness  of 
existence,  could  not  arise  iu  Franco  from  thase  elements  and 
circumstances  which  created  it  among  other  nations.  The 
origin  of  lyric  poetry  in  Northern  France,  so  far  as  it 
meagerly  existed  at  all,  related  to  woman — to  whom  action 
was  dt?nie<I.  and  who  lived  somewhat  in  the  realm  of  dreams 
and  emotions  comluejve  to  poetry.  For  her,  and  perhaps  by 
her,  dancing  songs  and  spindle  songs  wei-e  comi>osc-d  at  the 
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p^riwl  of  truly  spontaneous  and  popular  poetic  creation. 
Tlic  son^si  with  which  the  yomig  women  and  girla  in  Freneii 
hamk't.s  aeeompanit'd  thi'ir  spinning  wheels — one  sintring  the 
theme  sdlo,  Ihr  othei-s  tiiking  up  the  refrain — have  btH?n  utter- — 
ly  lost.  But  with  the  aid  of  certain  refrains  (motets  orfl 
ballettes)  of  nn  nnoii-nt  mid  popular  eharacter,  belonging  to 
the  thirteenth  ami  fourteenth  c<'nturie8,  togt'ther  with  the 
cognate  poetry  in  Si(!ily,  Portugal  and  tleruiany,  it  has  been 
^possible  to  reconstruct  these  songs,  though  somewhat  feebly. 

Talis  tAtwIova: 

"Bonjonr  ait  qui  mon  cceur  a." 
Beau  »c  vflil  et  para, 
Deasou5  raulnoiu. 

"  Hon  jour  ait  qui  mon  cceur  a 
N'est  avec  moi."' 

All  these  songs  speak  of  love.  There  is  the  maiden, 
joieing  in  her  youth  and  beauty,  who  boasts  of  having  a  lover, 
or  complains  that  she  has  none — who  would  marr}'  him  whom 
her  parents  refuse,  or  who  reje»^ts  the  choice  of  hi'r  parentit, 
and  tells  of  tiieir  rruelty.  Si^ci'et  meetings,  departure,  altsence, 
desertiou,  dangers,  surprises,  fears,  ruses,  form  the  substance  ■ 
of  the  emotions  and  the  songs.  Hut  the  song  did  not  becouio  f 
an  ode.  The  dancing  couplet  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
the  lyric  poem;  it  wus  not  enhirgfil  by  a  fe<^ling  for  nature, 
by  a  s>'uipatbetie  communion  with  universal  life,  by  a  pro-H 
found  and  trembling  intuition  of  the  eternal  conditions  of 
human  suffering,  or  by  intensity  of  emotion  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  whole  Iteing  in  one  great  pasaitui.  There  is  a 
lively,  pUflj^ing,  dancing  rhythm,  to  hv  sure — wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  superficial  fonii  of  those  sentiuients  which  touch 
the  heart  without  filling  it;  but  nothing  of  soul-sttrring  pasision 
or  of  ardent  self-fnrgetftdn<'ss.  There  are  p4)etir  dialnguea 
between  two  lovers,  or  between  niother  and  daughter,  wife 
and  husband.  There  are  short  stories,  in  couplets — romances 
of  "  fair  Kglantine  hffore  her  mother,  sewing  a  shirt,"  of 
**  fiiir  Amelot  spinning  alone   in  her   ehamber,"     Or,   fair 

'  Talu  nrosc  early:  "  Good-day  to  him  wlio  has  my  heart," 
Bfiiiitiftilly  she  arrayed  hurM-lf,  nni]  adomM  herwif  imiler  the  aMcra. 
"Good-day  to  him  who  has  my  heart;  he  Js  not  with  me." 


Erenibour  sera,  passing  by  her  window,  Count  Rouaiid,  who 
bus  deserted  her;  she  calls  to  him,  and  clears  herself  of  the 
iruspiciou  of  infidelity  which  kept  him  away.  Such  are  the 
si)inning  songs  of  the  nuU%  early  PVfiich  period — poor,  but 
spontaneous,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  mediocre 
imitations  by  Audefroi  le  Batnnl,  in  the  thirteenth  ecntiiry. 

The  dancing  son^  consisted  esseutinlly  of  couplets  and 
ryfriiinii—roud^ts.  ballcUrs,  virclis,  from  which  originated 
the  rundeaux,  ballades,  virdais  of  the  fourti-'enth  century, 
with  fixed  forms.  The  parting  of  the  lovers,  warned  of  the 
dawn  by  tlie  lark,  and,  later,  by  the  watcher,  constitutes  the 
genre  called  aubude^  (from  atibe,  dawn).  The  two  most  im- 
portant kinds  of  the  ohi  French  lyrics  are  the  *'  Roniances," 
also  called  Chansons  de  ioile,  from  songs  sung  when  weav- 
ing linen  (toile),  the  subject  of  which  is  usually  a  young  girl 
of  noble  birth  and  some  knight.  The  other  genre  is  the 
PnstaurtUc  (feminine  form  of  pastoureau,  shepherd),  the 
rli^'thma  of  which  were  particularly  lively  and  gractfnl  and 
whoHC  eontcnta  depicted  the  meeting  of  a  kuight  and  a 
shepherdess  who  sometinjes  accepted,  sometinies  refused  him. 
These  two  genres  were  perhaps  imported  from  the  South;  yet, 
tn-ating,  as  they  do,  of  universally  human  subjects,  they  may 
have  grown  spontaneoiwly. 

We  find,  also,  some  early  songs  filled  with  a  human  sen- 
timent far  removed  from  the  theme  of  love.  A  crusader's 
song,  composed  before  1147,  is  more  oratorie;al  than  lyrical, 
I  colored  more  with  reason  than  with  passion,  and  sigDificant 
I      in  its  use  of  a  didatic  murul : 


Comtes  ni  Hu'Ts  ni  les  rois  couronnt^a 
N'p  f»  pourrnnt  h  Iti  mnrt  tli'-rnhcr: 
Car,  quand  ila  ont  grands  tr^-sors  amoss^iSj 
Mils  11  leiir  fniit  partir  k  grand  regret. 
Mjpiix  leiir  vallU  les  employer  k  hien: 
Car  quand  ils  sont  en  terrc  cnscvelis, 
Ne  leur  sert  plus  ni  chdteau  ni  citi^.* 


*  The  mnniiuK  eoiintorjiiirt.  of  the  serprindo. 

'  Sor  count.'*  nnr  tlukiw  nor  crowtiud  kings  can  chott  death;  for  when 
they  have  amufwed  Rteat  Ireawinv,  the  more  they  must  be  loath  to  go. 
Bfttcr  fw  tlictn  lo  have  U!*'n1  tlu'w  treasures  for  rockI:  for  when  they  aro 
buri«i]  in  the  ground,  neither  cosUi?  nor  strongliuU  it  of  use  to  Ibcm. 


TIIK    lUSTOUY    OF    PREXCU    UTERATUKE 


With  this  production  we  soo  K^Deral  ideas  enierinjr  into 
French  Uteraliiro;  the  road  is  opened  which  leads  to  Mal- 
herbe.  Hnt  up  to  thia  time  French  lyricism  had  little  value; 
no  one  thought  even  nf  roUeetiug  its  exaniplo.  Then,  ahoiit 
1150,  the  rich  Proveu(,'al  influence  began  to  inti-rrupt  the 
ciirront  of  original  French  lyrics  by  introdncinK  an  artificial 
and  learned  poetr>'  in  France,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  raiaini: 
the  respect  for  lyric  verses,  and  thus  prescrvim;  for  us  »ome 
remnants  of  the  popular  pnHluctions  of  f()rmer  (Tuturies. 
The  creation  of  Provcn(,'al  poetry  is  due,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  woman;  from  her  it  receive<l  its  subject  and  tnHpira- 
tinn.  For,  in  Provence,  social  c«^nditions  gave  woman  a 
dominion,  and  made  her  taste  a  law.  The  baron  of  the  North, 
inclosed  within  the  thick  walls  of  his  fortri-ss,  dreamt  only 
of  war.  But  the  nobles  of  the  South — at  peace  under  two  or 
tlir<?p  preat  counts;  rich,  living  in  cities,  enamored  of  festivals 
Biul  tournaments,  with  a  spirit  alre-ndy  open  to  culture  and 
ideals,  their  ears  trainwl  to  rhythm— created  for  themselves 
R  literature  in  harmony  wilh  the  ph^'sical  and  social  condi- 
tions of  their  lives.  In  their  leisure,  love  beeanie  the  fore- 
most affair;  and  in  onler  to  please  woman,  they  ae<|uircd 
polish,  humanity  and  freed  themselves  from  feudal  igiio- 
rancc  and  brutality.  There  was  less  need  of  epics  than  of  a 
lyric  poetry. 

ncmojreot.  in  his  History  of  French  Tjiterature,  tells  ns 
that  the  epic  souks  of  the  language  of  the  North  have  un- 
rolled before  xis  the  ideal  picture  uf  feudalism — ^a  vast  seen:* 
of  history  in  which  the  life  of  the  Middle  Apes  is  diaeloso  I 
in  its  entin^ty.  But  there  is  another  class  of  poems  whie^t 
reveals  them  to  iia  from  a  different  point  ot  view.  Thesi'  ar" 
the  small  genre  pictures — portraits  which  portray  so  well  th^ 
costume  and  the  physiognomy  of  the  ei>oeh.  that  they  for"- 
the  indispensable  complement  of  the  lartje  eanva-ses.  ami 
lend  them  truth  and  life.  First,  and  especially  in  the  South 
lyric  inspiration  awakens.  Happy  flower  of  the  climate, 
it  was  bom  there,  as  it  were,  without  cultivation ;  under  a 
more  trracious  sky,  under  less  barbarous  governments,  men 
allowe*!  themselves  to  cmhrace  earlier  the  swi-et  setluctious 
of  life.  In  that  laiul  nil  women  were  loved,  all  knights  were 
poets.     The  noblest  lords,  the  proudest  BurRraves  of  Pro- 
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vt-nre  and  of  Lnu>fwedoc,  the  Counts  of  Toiiloiisc,  tho  Dukes 
of  Ai^initaine.  the  tJHuphins  of  Vienne  and  of  Aiiver^ne,  the 
Prini'CK  of  Oraiijre,  the  Counts  nf  Fnix — all  thtsc  yoniiMise*! 
nml  s)in«  verses.  Often,  even  a  pa^e  at  eourt,  somelinira 
CTcn  the  son  of  a  serf,  was  honored,  thronph  his  talent,  only 
leKs  than  his  nohle  master,  provided  he  possesned  intelligence 
and  an  eleitnnt  dt'portinent. 

After  Pnivrncf  had  dctnclied  herself  from  Northern 
France  and  formed  an  independent  State  '  under  Boson  I  and 
bis  succeasors,  she  became  happy  and  tranquil  under  her  ob- 
setire  and  paternal  snvereifins,  and  Raw  her  population  and 
her  wealth  growJu«i:  the  (rnstoms  became  refined,  the  lan- 
^age  polished,  and  a  hannonious  iustniment  in  the  hands 
of  its  first  pot'ts.  The  fusion  of  one  part  of  Provence  with 
Catalonia,'  under  the  rule  nf  Rayniond-Bfiranner,  in  1092, 
imparted  a  new  moveiiient  to  the  southern  spirit.  Boson, 
gin'cmor  of  I'rovence  under  Charles  the  Bald,  freed  himself 
after  the  kind's  death,  in  897,  from  French  sovereigntj',  and 
fonnded  the  kinpdnm  nf  Aries  (Cisjurane  Burenndy).  The 
oiiy  of  Arlts  was  calli'd  "  fJallic  Rome  "  from  its  importance. 
The  two  peoples  spuke  almost  the  same  Inn^runge.  The  spirit 
of  the  one,  the  wealth  of  the  other,  produced  an  elegance  of 
ettstoiuR  fitill  unknown  to  the  other  recrions.  The  influence 
of  Spain  since  the  eleventh  centnry  had  its  efTeet  on  Ihta 
blcnsorainK  lileniture,  devolopiug  a  .strong  lyrical  temleucy 
which  lasted  until  the  thirteenth  century.  The  splendor  of 
the  courts  of  Barcelona.  Granada  and  Cordova,  the  mag- 
nificence of  Moorish  arphiteclure,  made  known  hy  the  large 
number  of  French.  Proveni;«l,  and  (la-scon  knights  who  had 
joined  Kinp  Alphouae  IV  of  Castile  and  the  Cid'  Kodriyuez 
de  Bivar,  were  sources  of  inspiration. 

Thn)ugh  the  knights  (if  Arabia,  who  visited   the  wnirla 


■  Aoc[«nt  Hiffpanin,  Tarrnconeii.'jis,  overrun  by  the  Alani,  Gotbs,  and, 
lat4ir,  by  the  tianiccns. 

'United  to  ArAgptx  in  11.17,  but  in  rcvalt  agaiiut  tlic  .Spoiimh  sol- 
diery, Catalonia  gave  herself  to  I'Vjtica  and  became  tho  patrimony  of 
Bjkymtmd. 

•  The  princiiNtI  nationul  liom  of  S|xiiii,  rumour>  for  his  rxploils  nicuiiiMt 
the  Moom;  l><il,  of  ooursc,  tlio  Ci<l  uf  thn  Chrnnicle  is  not  at  all  the  C'i<l  of 
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of  Christian  princes,*  Oriental  poetry  became  (rradnally  infil- 
tratwi  into  the  lanpuages  of  the  South,  and  with  the  aid  uf 
timsir,  iiistilU'd  into  Ihcni  not  only  Ua  inspirations,  hnt 
its  hariuuuy  and  its  rhythuiie  form.  With  llie  exireptiim  of 
a  small  number  of  epic  works ^  which  Kauriel  (French  liter- 
ary historian,  1772-1844),  and  Raynonard  ( 17t)l-18:lB)  have 
made  known  to  tw,  the  only  mtmumrnts  of  the  sonlhem  mnse 
are  certain  inifnjlsive  effnsiona  of  sentiment  or  apirit.  They 
resemble  not  so  much  literar>'  eonipositions  as  the  niolodiuna 
music  of  that  life  of  love  and  pleasure  which  passed  joyfully 
from  the  tmimamenta  of  the  easlles  to  the  eternal  feaata  of 
a  smilitig  climate.  To  protiucc  sueh  works  it  was  not  nee^-K- 
sary  to  be  a  preat  cleric  and  to  know  how  to  read ;  it  was 
enouph  to  have  a  heart  capable  of  love.  One  of  the  chief 
merits  of  those  eliarininp  soii^s  is  entirely  lost  for  him  who 
cannot  read  them  easily  In  their  ori^'inal  lanunnco.  'I'lie 
I'rovem^al  rhythm  is  inflected  by  the  troubadours  with  a  co- 
quetry full  of  grace — **  like  a  ribbon  with  striking  colors 
which  flnnts  and  vanishes  in  a  knot  artistteally  formed.'*  "  I 
confi'ss,"  says  Rayiiouanl,  "  that  1  have  tried  in  vain  to 
offer  a  frnnslntion  of  them;  the  sentiment,  the  praee,  cannot 
be  translated.  These  are  delicate  flowers,  the  fragrance  of 
which  must  be  breathed  on  the  plant."  "  To  enjoy  tlinse 
songs,"  saya  Sehlepid,  "  which  Imve  charmed  so  many  illus- 
trious sovereifrns,  so  many  brave  knisht-s.  so  many  ladies 
famous  for  their  beauty,  one  must  hear  thase  troubadours- 
themselvea,  and  try  to  understand  tht-ir  langna'ce.  If  yon 
do  not  want  to  take  that  titmble,  well.  then,  you  arc  con- 
demned to  read  the  translations  of  Abb^  Millet"  I  French 
scholar  of  the  eij;rhteenth  eenturj*)-  The  number  of  known 
trouhadonra  is  more  than  five  Itimdred,  anions  whom  the 
m<ist  famous  arc:  Uertrand  dc  Horn  anil  JJernard  de  VenUi- 
dour  of  the  Limousin  prnup,  Aniand  de  Mnrvi-il,  Richard 
Cfpur  ile  Ijion,  Kin^r  Alphonse  nf  Araj;on,  William  IX  of 
Poilou,  the  oldest  ktiown  Innibadour,  Prince  (icofTroy  Rude! 
de  Blaya.  and  Clara  d'Andnze.  The  theme  for  their  songs 
was  prinnipitlly  love  and  the  Iniubadours  disguised  the  iden- 

'8ee  (JMrription  in  ttie  Dtrnier  Abenoragf  cf  (.'hatcuiibniuKl. 
*See  O^rsnl  lie  RoiissilloD ;  Jau/rr  r  BrunwenU;  Chroniiine d£a  Albigeaiii 
Raman  de  FInmenca;  Roman  d«  FierabroM. 
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tit>'  of  the  ladies  by  substilutinp  imnips  of  fantasy,  snc^RS: 
6>»i^  conquis  (Fair  captive),  Sobrc  totz  (Ab(>ve  alii,  Bel  vezer 
(Bitaiitiful  cnuntenanc*'),  and  even  Mori  diabic  (.My  d(?vil}. 

Aruaut  Ue  Marveil  or  Mamill,  a  poor  serf  who  became  a 
skillful  troubadour,  attached  to  the  court  of  Viseonnt  de 
Beziera,  had  fallen  in  love  with  Countess  Adelaide,  dauKhter 
of  Raymond  V,  Count  of  Toulouse.  SinpinK.  under  a  ficti- 
tious name,  of  the  lady  he  loved,  he  traces  IhiiB  ingenuously 
her  picture :        p^^  ^lanra  m  que  Klena, 

Belhaiors  tuie  ftors  fiue  n&yn, 
£  dc  cortezia  plcnia, 

Blanea  dens  ab  motz  \*eraj's, 
Ab  cor  franc  ses  vilanatp', 

Color  freaca  ab  sauras  cri: 
Dieus  que'l  det  lo  senhriratage 
La  sal  qu'anc  geosor  no  vi.' 

He  finally  diselow-d  himself  as  the  author  of  the  sonpi; 
but  no  soouLT  hud  the  L-ouut4.-ss  encouraged  hiui,  tliuu  she  wiib 
forced  to  diRmiss  the  poet  at  the  beht«t  of  her  royal  suitor, 
Kine  Alphnnse  of  Cflittlle.  So  Arnanl  went  forth  in  despair, 
and  sought  rcfa^e  with  his  frii-nd  au<l  seijiuior,  William  of 
MoDtpellier.     The  fountains  of  his  grief  were  opened,  and  he 

•*°ff  •  "Sweet  my  muKings  used  to  be,' 

Without  shallow  of  distreaa, 
Till  the  queen  of  InvelirieM, 
Lowly,  mild,  yet  frank  as  day. 
Bode  me  put  her  love  away, 

I-ove  «o  deejily  wrmiKht  in  me. 
Add  bceaiwe  I  aiwwercd  not, 
Nay,  nor  e'en  her  merry  soiiRht, 
All  the  joy  of  life  is  gone. 
For  it  hvcd  in  her  alone." 

'  Fairer  than  the  fnr-fumivl  Ilclcii, 
Ivovcliur  llinn  the  (low'rct^  gay. 
Snow-white  teeth,  and  lipK  truth-telling. 

Heart  oa  open  na  tlic  duy; 
Golden  hair,  and  fresh  bright  raaes — 

God,  who  fonned  a  tiling  ho  fair. 
Knows  that  never  yet  anotber 
Liveil,  who  can  with  her  romporo. 
'  M<4  ernn  dou$  mid  cottir.     Harriet  W.  Preston's  trannlation. 
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Another  famous  troubadour  was  Bertran  do  Bom,*  whose 
adventurous  life  and  turbulent  humor,  Villemain  has  set 
forth  in  an  internstinf;  fashion.  This  gn^at  lord,  Vis<!<tiiiit 
of  Hautefort,  lK-lont;iii^r  to  the  twelfth  ci-utury,  whuui  lib- 
land  and  Heino  have  immortalized  in  their  beautiful  poems,  ■ 
was  called  Tyrtams  Ix'eautM*  lip  inspii-etl  with  his  fierj'  sotipi 
the  warriors  of  Fi-ancf  af^'niiwl  the  Krij^Iish  invndcrH.  But  he 
was  of  a  difipoHiticm  warlike,  violent,  paBsiouHte,  and  utiHerupu- 
loua,  and,  saya  Fa^uct,  d<«erved  in  spite  of  his  final  penitence 
in  the  Convent  of  Citeaux,  to  be  placed  by  Dante  in  his 
"  Hell."  In  his  verses  he  aometimea  affords  n  strange  relief 
to  the  love  soiipi  of  his  eoiiteniporaries  by  a  fortunate  adiriix- 
ture  of  warlike  sentiment  and  pictures  borrowed  from  feudal 
life.  Thua  does  he  appeal  to  his  lady-love'  frt>m  the  slanders 
of  his  enemies: 

{Jeu  m'aicontiic  (pw.  nud  non  mia" 

De  no  qu'ena  an  de  mi  dig  lausengicr,  etc.) 

I  cannot  hide  from  thee  how  much  I  fear 
The  wliiapcrs  breathed  by  flatterers  in  thine  ear 
Against  my  faith.     But  turn  not,  oh,  I  pray, 
That  heart  so  true,  so  faithful,  so  sincere, 
Bo  humble  and  so  frank,  to  me  so  dear, 
O,  lady  turn  it  not  from  me  awayl 

80  may  I  lose  my  hawk,  ere  he  can  sjirinf:, 
Borac  from  my  hand  by  »ome  bold  fulcun's  wing, 
Mftngted  and  torn  before  ray  very  eye, 
If  every  word  thou  utterest  does  not  bring 
More  joy  to  me  than  Fortune's  favorinK, 
Or  all  the  blisa  another's  love  might  buy. 


'  An  inil«ratiKa>)ln  fiifht^r,  who  mcit«d  the  two  saru  nf  IIi?iiry  II  of 
England  to  revult  .t^minxt  tlieir  father.  Ue  lost  liiit  caatle  twice.  Dantf>, 
in  hi-H  In/trno.  Hencrihes  him  carrying  hb  own  bloody  head,  which  atiU 
aeems  to  mcoaco  and  to  cun>e. 

*  Mieiu  de  Moatagnac,  duuRhter  of  the  VidcounI  de  Turcnne  and  wife  of 
Talnyraiul  de  P^rigord.  Tlie  f*onK  herewith  reproducwl  placos  before  us, 
•ays  Bismondi,  the  real  ktiiglit  nf  cildpn  timr-s,  husteii  witb  war  and  the 
ehaae,  succeaiurely  appealing  to  eveTythinr;  that  ta  dear  to  him  in  life,  to 
everything  which  ha.i  I>e*'n  the  study  of  his  youth  and  his  riper  age,  and 
yet  e«teemiQg  them  all  light,  in  eumparison  with  love. 
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So,  with  my  shield  on  neck,  'mid  storm  and  rair 
Willi  vizor  bliixling  rat;,  am]  nhortenVl  rein, 
And  stirrups  far  too  long,  so  may  I  ride. 
So  may  my  trottiuK  chtirxer  >;ive  me  jiain; 
So  may  the  ostler  treat  mo  with  dindain, 
Ab  they  who  tell  those  tales  have  grossly  lied. 

When  I  approach  the  gaming  hoard  to  play, 

May  I  not  turn  a  penny  all  the  day, 

Or  may  the  board  be  shut,  the  dirt-  untrue. 

If  the  truth  dwcU  not  in  me  when  1  say 

No  other  fair  e'er  wiled  my  h(^art  away 

From  her  I've  long  desired  and  loved — from  you. 

Or,  prisoner  to  some  noble,  may  I  fill, 

Together  with  three  more,  some  dungeon  chill, 

Unto  each  other  odious  company; 

Let  maaterst,  servants,  porters,  try  their  akiU 

And  use  me  for  a  t»rKet  If  they  mil, 

If  e\'er  I  have  loved  aught  else  but  thee. 

So  may  another  knight  make  lovo  to  you. 

And  so  may  I  be  puzzled  what  to  do; 

So  may  I  lie  l>ecalmed  'mid  oceans  wide; 

May  the  king's  porter  beat  me  black  and  blue, 

And  may  I  (ly  ere  I  the  battle  view, 

As  they  that  slander  me  have  grossly  Ited. 

His  poetry — like  himself — Ls  powerful,  ardent,  pai»ionate; 
his  sirvcntcs  are  satirt?s,  chuUengt'S,  dm-U. 

The  troubadonrs  often  made  use  of  little  satirical  poems 
■whirh  thfy  hurled  at  their  rivals,  their  lonls,  the  kings,  the 
ek-rjfy,  ami  sometimes  even  at  the  ladies.  These  poems  in 
which  satire  iiUt-nuingled  vdih  warlike  inspiration  were 
called  girvf  nils  '  which  originally  meant  set-vice  songs,  that 
is.  Bongs  used  in  the  service  of  certain  lords  or  of  faetiona 
(aaK04*inleil  principally  with  the  Ghibellinos).  The  strventes 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  took  the  place  of  the 
newspaper  or  pamphlet  againBt  the  l*ope  and  were  circulated 
from  caatle  to  ca.stle  in  southern  Pranee. 

'"Potmntn   in  quibu*  BrrviBiitium,  *cu  mUiium  facta  et  tenritia  rtfer- 
untur," — Du  (!aiij^^,  SiruentoU. 
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The  most  pifjiifinl  form  in  which  the  Provpnqals  pompoiied 
the  love  wmg  was  the  so-calh*il  taisoti,  or  dialogue  pot^tn  of 
repartee  (Jcu  parti)  between  two  troabadours — a  kind  of 
pootic  tournament  to  whieh  they  challenged  one  another  in 
the  prcwni^'  of  hidips  and  kuiitrhts.  Arcxjrdinp  to  Jean  Nos- 
trudaimis,  the  tutstms  were  disputations  carried  on  between 
the  poetical  knii;hts  and  ladies  on  some  subtle  question  of 
love;  and  when  they  could  not  agree  the  disputants  sent 
the  irnsons,  f<»r  decision,  to  illustriouR  presiding  ladies  who 
held  open  "c<nirts  of  love/'  a  chivalrtHLS  institution  exiatinK 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  eenturiea.  In  these  gal- 
lant conrts  the  ladies  presithnl  and  passed  jvidgment  in  '*  de- 
erera  of  love  "  (arrests  tVamaur).  In  a  code  called  De  Arte 
Amatoria  et  licprobati&nis  amoris  (1174)  wTitten  by  Andr6 
the  court  chaplain,  are  cited  the  cf>urt  d*amour  of  Ermin- 
gard.  Couutwa  of  Narbonne,  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Ouyenne, 
of  Marie  of  Franee,  Countess  of  Champagne.  In  another 
list,  suppliwl  by  Nostradamus,  Laura  de  Noves,  wife  of  Hugh 
de  Sade,  is  mentioned  among  the  prlueipaLi  in  a  court  of 
Avignon.  It  was  Laura,  the  "  lady  with  the  beautiful  blond 
and  wavy  hair,"  who  in8pire<i  Petrarcha.'  Tier  beauty,  her 
virtue,  and  her  mind  ctmipiered  all  hearts.  Petrarcha,  who 
lived  at  AWgnon,  saw  Laura  and  love<l  her — loved  her  for 
twenty  years,  even  for  ten  years  after  her  death.  HIj?  poems 
of  which  she  is  the  aubjret  embrace  three  hundred  and  eight- 
een sonnets  and  eighty-eight  songs.     Laura  <li(l  not  wish  to 

'  Petrarch  (.Francesco  Pctr»rcha)  {1304-1374),  one  of  luly's  greatest 
poets,  whose  sonnets  to  Laura  have  won  him  cmlurinft  fame,  was  Imm  at 
Areszo  (Italy),  and  came  to  Avignon  at  the  age  of  five  yean.  His  family 
had  f1«fl  their  native  land  liecaiifie  of  ita  unhappy  strife.  PetrarctLa  studied 
at  Aviptoa,  and  later,  to  please  his  family,  he  Htudini  law  nt  MontpelUer. 
The  poet  was  much  sought  after  because  of  his  annal)lc  and  sweet  dis- 
position. Home,  Naples,  and  the  Court  of  Krancc  contended  for  his 
presence.  He  Ijctouk  himself  to  Rome,  where  be  was  crowned  poet 
laureate  at  the  ('hurch  of  St.  Peter;  and  he  suspended  his  crown  in  the 
vault  of  the  e<Hfice,  to  render  homage  to  God  for  his  genius.  Vraiice 
fitiHlly  aecorde«l  justice  to  the  family  of  the  poet,  retuminK  to  lum  his 
fortune  and  iuviliii^  hini  to  live  there,  Imt  he  refused.  He  retired  to 
Areo,  where  he  died  at  the  aj^e  of  aeveniy  years.  Petrarcha  wrote  in 
French  as  well  as  in  Italian,  and  it  was  Franoe  that  oourished  and  stimu- 
lated his  genius. 
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inarT>*  the  poft,  U'st  he  cease  to  sing.  To  dispol  his  earfa, 
Pelrarc'ba  traveled :  thou  ho  rL-turued  to  Vaucluse.  Laura 
de  Xoves  died  of  the  plagrue,  when  she  wjis  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  Petrareha,  who  wjis  then  at  Xaples.  hastened  to 
Vaueluse  to  weep  over  liis  beloved,  whosf  body  was  interred 
in  tiie  monaBtcry  of  the  Doniinieans. 

Anything  like  a  comprehensive  enumerRtion  of  the  trou- 
badonrR  wnnld  expand  tbia  ehnpter  disproportionately;  even 
Raynouard's '  Choix  des  J'ovsks  originahs  dis  Troubadours 
(1816)  embraces  a  list  of  some  three  hundred  poets.  Yet 
such  is  their  relation  to  the  society  and  the  literature  of  the 
period,  and  with  ko  niueh  niirmnti«  interest  are  their  jieraonal- 
ities  and  productions  invested,  that  some  of  tht.iii,  at  least, 
must  be  mentiont-d  if  only  in  the  briefest  fashion. 

William  of  I'oitiers,'  crusader,  king,  lover,  was  first  of 
all.  a  man  tif  action,  yet  he  found  time  in  the  heat  of  his 
turbulent  carer  to  eonipose  p(M»nis  in  many  keys,  of  a  finish 
and  quality  that  eonipd  our  aduiinition.  His  verses  inspired 
by  "the  tender  passion,"  and  supposed  to  reflect  his  own 
peculiar  amatory  adventures,  are  not  at  all  meat  for  babes; 
but  William  sninetirnes  voices  bis  sentiments  in  the  Inntruage 
of  chivalry  and  i<h'alisin.  ChHracteristJc  of  this  vein  is  his 
spring  poem  {Pus  vczem  de  novelk  fiorir,  etc.) : 


'  KD|{lii<h  rcaJers  wbo  cannot  onjoy  tlic  oriitiiuls,  anil  tor  whom  Uay- 
nouunl  is  11  closoij  book,  wiU  find  no  coii»iil<;ratjly  l»wly  uf  good  truiifittiliuuB 
in  any  one  vnlutne.  TTiey  mu^t  h»^V  fnr  tlif^m  in  the  scattered  panEes  of 
various  c?uayi»Ui  anc  liistoriatis.  Tho  traruibtions  rnprcxluced  in  this 
chapUrr  arc  taken,  in  part,  frwn  Hcury  CftrriogtoL'w  Anlht>\"gy  ff  French 
Poetn/,  from  the  t«ntfa  to  tho  ninMoenth  centuries;  Hisntondi's  fHatitricai 
View  of  IM  LitfTtUure  of  (he  South  oj  Eurojte,  Koscoc's  IranjiLaCion;  iiar- 
riat  W.  Preston's  TroiAadnura  anA  Trouviren,  Xfnp  and  Old. 

'  William  IX,  Count  of  I'oitiers  and  Duke  of  Aquitaiac  (born  I07I; 
died  1 127),  rviKM*.*-!  over  Ccrmany,  tho  northern  half  of  Aquitainc,  B«rry, 
LimuusJD,  AuverRno.  UcfusinR  to  join  tho  finst  Crusade,  in  10^*5,  lie  could 
not,  upon  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  four  years  later,  resist  the  call  for  aid 
voio»l  liy  the  little  hand  of  Hod  Vntss  Knii;hta  in  the  HoJy  Land.  He 
Used  his  departure  by  a  poetic  lament  that  exprt^sat's  his  fKHRnant 
ins  on  Ipannji;  hin  youni;  son  and  hiii  Iteloved  Jand.  to  pnf(a)i>'  in  un 
expe<Jilioa  bo  little  to  hi))  ta-'^te,  and  naively  exhil>il!i  tlic  contltct  between 
his  natural  impuUea  and  a  sense  of  duty.  lie  survived  this  perilous  cam- 
paign and  lived  tweaLy*6vQ  years  longer. 
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Behold!  the  mcmis  are  green  agAin, 
Tlie  orthard-blrtom  U  seen  ofam 
Of  sky  and  etrcAtn  the  mipn  again 

Is  mild,  is  bright; 
Now  should  each  heart  that  lovt'ajjbtaio 

Its  own  delight. 

But  I  will  say  no  ill  of  lo%t'. 
However  alight  my  guerdon  prove: 
Repining  doth  not  me  behoove; 

And  yet — to  know 
How  lightly  ahe,  I  fain  would  mo\'e, 

Might  bliss  bestow! 

•niere  are  who  hold  my  folly  great, 
Because  with  little  hope  1  wait; 
But  one  old  saw  datli  animate 

And  me  aasure: 
Their  hearts  are  high,  their  might  is  great. 

Who  well  endure. 

It  was  this  same  poet  of  spring  and  love—with  little  affec- 
tion for  ohureh  and  elergy — who  drew  his  sword  upon  tlit» 
Bishop  of  Poitiers  when  that  pndate  was  in  thft  ver>*  act  of 
excoinmuuieotin^  him  betrause  of  some  notiirioiis  scandal. 
But  the  doughty  bishop  was  too  quick  for  him.  "  Strike,' 
said  he,  "  for  I  have  done.'*  '*  That  I  shall  not,"  said  Wil- 
liam, sheathini;  his  sword,  "  for  I  think  too  ill  of  you  t 
send  you  to  Paradise." 

Of  greater  and  more  abundant  poetic  gifts,  and  of  a  more 
eopious  output,  was  Bernard  of  Ventadorn  (or  Ventadour), 
son  of  a  bakiT,  and  foremost  aniouj;  the  sweet  singers  of 
Provence.  Bom  about  1130,  hia  pootie  iH>wer3  were  fostei-ed 
by  his  patron  and  seifjnior,  Ebles  11,  It  was  the  youthful 
wife  of  Kbits — the  livi-Iy  and  gentle  Adelaide  of  Montpellier 
— whom  he  first  eiishrlueil  in  his  vci*ses.  They  ennie  to  love 
one  another,  and  this  did  not  please  the  lady's  hii-sband;  so 
Bernard  was  piveu  his  cong^.  (loini;  thenec,  he  found  con- 
solation at  the  feet  of  the  Duchess  of  Normandy,  who  was  no 
less  a  ]»ersonage  than  Eleiumr,  granddaughter  of  Willinin  of 
Poitiers,  divorced  fn)m  Henry  VII  of  Prance  and  nmrrietl  to 
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Henry  II  of  England,  liw-ominp  Ihft  uiolher  of  Richard  Cceup 
de  Lion.  Tlie  youthful  Bernard,  at  this  time,  was  ten  years 
iger  than  Kleanor — she  hcrRelf  was  but  thirty-three,  and 
wmdrcjusly  attractive. 

Richard  Otur  de  Lion  (1157-1199),  warrior,  KinR  of 
England  and  troubadour,  was  made  prisoner  after  !iis  return 
from  tlie  third  Crusade,  by  ITeiiry  IV,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
Richard's  favorite  tronbadour,  Blondel  de  Neslen,  traveled 
throughonl  the  empire  in  Bearnh  of  his  plaee  of  aaplivity, 
nnKinff  at  every  stmnghold  a  Boug  whieh  ho  and  Riehard 
had  composed.  At  the  Castle  of  Durrenstein,  his  faithful- 
ness was  n'warded  by  hearing  Riehant's  voipe  in  answer. 
BInndel  made  known  tiie  whercabonis  of  the  royal  prisoner 
to  the  Queen  Mother  in  England,  who  soon  ransomed  her  son. 

"  Needs  must  I  sing,  1  have  no  other  choice, 
.Although  I  find  but  grief  and  ii'earineas  ; 

Still,  tl  13  always  Iwtter  to  rejoice, 
YielJinK  to  grief  is  ever  profitless: 

Yet  not  AA  one  twloved  I  sing  my  lay, 

But  as  in  sorrow,  pensive  and  astray, 
And  since  of  good  1  sec  no  likeliness, 

By  wonU  1  am  forever  led  away. 

"One  thing  I  tell  in  which  I  naught  deceive — 
That  in  oil  love  ia  chance  and  fidcleness; 

And  were  I  able  her  control  to  leave, 

It  wore  tiioro  worth  tlian  did  I  France  [MWMess; 

But  in  despair  and  madness  oft  1  any, 

Better  the  memory  of  her  charm*  should  stay, 
Of  her  great  wiadom  and  sweet  gentleness. 

Than  to  hold  all  the  world  beneath  my  sway."  '  • 

These  verees  ar«  the  work  of  Thiebaut  IV*  (1201-1253), 
who  preeminently  naturalized  m  the  North  the  graceful 
eumpoHitiuna  of  the  troubadours.  Grandson  of  a  king  of 
Navarre,  sou  and  suceessor  of  a  count  of  Champagne,  edu- 

'  Sismondi  noU-s  that  the  poetns  of  the  King  of  Xavarrc  are  exceediojcly 
difficult  to  comprehend.  Antiijiif^  words  were  long  conjtidcrptl  in  France 
a»  more  piwlical  than  motlcrn  ones;  and  thus,  while  the  lanKimfte  of  prose 
WAS  polished  and  perfeetvU,  tlint  uf  poetry  retained  all  its  early  oliscurity. 
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<!ated  in  the  South  oiid  passing  hut  life  amnng  the  men  of  the 
North — he  was  ftdmirnbly  iniulificii  as  a  poetit:  adapter.     He 
imitated  the  troubadours,  but  in  doinp  so  he  elevated  their 
songs,  and  8<'aK<>ned   thrni   ^ritEi   a  little  of  the  salt  of  the-a 
trouveres.  | 

Froissart,  called  historicn  errant  (wanderin^r  historian) 
— author  of  ballades,  rondeaiut,  vireiais — is  a  charming  nar- 
rator even  in  verae.  There  ia  nothing  more  ingenious  than 
his  Dit  du  Florin  (What  the  Florin  said) — a  piquant  con- 
versation betwet»n  the  author  and  a  solitarj'  piece  t>f  mom-y 
which,  by  ehanee,  remained  in  his  purse;  nothing  is  more 
amusing  than  Li  Debat  du  Chcval  et  du  Lvvrier — the  dia- 
lopie  between  the  hurse  that  carries  the  poet  on  his  adven- 
turous exeursions  and  the  faithful  bound  that  follows  hini. 
In  a  long  allegory  entitled  Li  lio^rloge  d'Amour  (The  Clock 
of  LoveJ  he  compares,  piece  by  piece,  the  heart  of  man  with 
a  clock.  Each  passion  corresponds  to  a  part  of  the  machine: 
desire  is  the  main  spring,  beauty  aer\'C!S  as  a  balance- wheel, 
aud  so  on.  Here  is  a  brief  specimen  of  his  verse  taken  from 
Longfellow's  Poetry  of  Europe, 

Take  time  while  yet  it  is  in  view. 

For  Fortune  is  a  fickle  fair; 
Days  fade,  and  others  Jipring  anew, 

Then  lake  the  moment  still  in  view. 

What  boot«  to  toil  and  rarea  punmo? 

Each  month  a  new  moon  hunpi  In  air; 
Take  then  the  mtitncnt  still  in  view, 

For  Fortune  ia  a  (icklo  fair. 

Amaud  Daniel,  of  the  P^rigord  group  of  trouhadonra, 
Petrarch  has  placed  in  his  Triomphi'.x  (Fourth  Triomphr)  ; 
and  Diuile  in  liis  Purgatory  says  of  him:  '*  This  one  sur- 
passes all  tho  puets  of  his  countrj*  by  his  love  songs  and  his 
romance  prose." 

(luiraut  de  Bomelh,  or  Bonieil,'  who  loved  and  sang  in 
the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  belongs  well  up  in  the 


'  Fie  wax  the  first  troubadour  who  made  a  chanson,  sa,  up  to  thai  lime, 
poems  were  called  versos,  but  never  songs. 
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list  of  Irdubadoura.  His  ancient  biographer,  indeed,  inaistB 
that  there  was  never  a  better  troubadour-,  and  the  weight 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  with  him,  and  af^ftinst  the  judgfinent 
of  Dante,  who  prcfi-rred  Amnut  Daniel.  In  the  winter, 
Guiraut  de  Bornelb  studied  in  oik-  t>f  the  schools  where,  it 
would  seem,  formal  instruction  in  the  troubadour  poetry  was 
afforded  at  this  particular  period;  and  '*  all  summer  "  says 
his  biographer,  *'  he  journeyed  from  court  to  court,  accom- 
panied by  two  jongleurs*  who  perfoi-nied  his  auuRs.  Guiraut 
was  a  master  of  the  chanson :  his  love  songs  arc  remarkable 
for  their  lyric  power  and  profound  emotion.  And,  late  in 
life,  when  a  civil  and  semireligious  war  blackened  the  beauty 
of  the  land,  he  ruse  to  his  full  hf ipht  as  the  poet  of  his  eoun- 
try's  desolation.  The  loftiness  of  his  amatory  sentiment 
appears  in  an  aubadc  (*'  lieis  ghrios,  vt^rais  turns  e  clar* 
datz  "),  of  which  these  stan^aa  are  but  a  part : 

AU-gloriou!!  king,  who  dost  illuuiinato 
All  ways  of  men,  upon  thy  grace  I  wait; 
PrayinR  Uiy  shelter  for  my  spirit's  queen, 
Whom  all  the  darkliug  hours  I  have  not  seen, 
.\nd  now  the  dawn  is  near. 

Sleejjest  or  wflkoat,  lady  of  my  vows  ? 
Oh,  sleep  no  more,  but  lift  thy  quiet  brows; 
For  now  the  Orient's  most  lovely  star 
Grows  Iai^  and  brifrht,  welcoming  from  afar 
The  dawn  that  now  ia  near. 

Oh,  sleep  no  more,  but  p-aeious  audienoe  give. 
What  time  with  the  uwuki-tiiti);  birilH  I  strive, 
Who  seek  the  day  amid  ihf.  Ipafa^;  dark, 
To  me,  to  me,  not  to  that  othf>r,  hark, 
For  now  the  dawn  is  near. 

Amonp  the  well-known  tniul>ad(mrs  may  be  mentioned: 
Marcabrun  (probably  a  contemporary  of  William  of  Poi- 
tiers), whose  verses  are  so  rarely  concerned  with  love  that 

'  2n  compi2uiy  with  a  troubadour  were  usually  one  or  two  jonjsleurB,  who 
KfTonJf^d  diversion  to  tlic  audicuce  with  jokw  oad  juggles,  oiul  Aometiniefl 
prrf  ormed  the  aonga. 
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he  enjoys  a  UQi(|ue  distinction  as  the  only  tmnbndonr  person- 
ally iinniuni-  tn  tliat  malady.     The  shofkinply  tragic*  liistory 
of  William  of  Cabcstatng  tocher  with  that  of  hia  sweetheart,  S 
the  Latb'  S<jn?iminda,  lends  a  peculiar  interest  to  his  p(M>m8, 
seven  of  which  have  been  pnsion'od,*     The  story  runs  that 
Raymond  of  RoiisRillon  killed  Cahestaing  from  jealousy,  and 
then  ser^-fd  his  heart  in  a  repast  to  Lady  Raymond.    After 
she  had  unsuspectingly  partaken  of  it,  her  hnshand  exultlngly 
made  known  to  her  the  fact.     She  replied  that  since  she  had 
tasted  such  noble  food,  slie  would  taste  no  other,  and  starve<l 
to  death."     Raiinon  de  Miraval  "  loved  n  great  nmny  ladies, 
some  of  whom  treated  him  well,  and  others  ill,*'  and  he  wrot^  h 
verses  which  showed  Ics»  sincerity  than  ingenuity  and  grace.  H 
Rainibnut  de  Vaqaeiras  wlnise  singulnr  adventure  with  the  ~ 
Lady  Beatrice  of  Montferrat  has  been  set  forth  in  detail  by  ^ 
his  ancient  biographer — a  poet  in  whose  elaborate  **  lament  "  ■ 
"  we  seem  to  hear  tlie  truni|>et  contending  with  the  lute.'* 
Vaqneiras  fell  in  battle  along  with  bis  master  Montferrat,  in 
the  expetlition  against  Constantinople  in  1207.    Pierre  Car- 
denal*  subtle,  intellectual,  inquiring,  was  a  kind  of  Omar  ^ 
Khayyam  of  the  &lJddIe  Ages.    In  one  of  his  daring  sirventeg,  H 
he  rehearses  the  Iwld  defense  he  means  to  main*  when  sum-  ~ 
mooed  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Clod,    Another  trouba- 
dour, Peter  of  Auvergne,  was  aumamed  "  The  Andent,"  and 
Bertrand  of  Alamaiiou  was  bat  an  echo  of  his  greater  pre- 
decvaaora. 

Some  of  the  troubadours  followed  the  cmsaders  to  Pales- 
tine, hut  even  they  drenmetl  only  of  love;  one,  Prince  (leofTroy 
Rudrl  de  Blaya,  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land  only  because  he 
was  posscveteil  by  n  strangtf  pn.«<stou  for  the  Countess  of  Tripoli, 
whom  he  had  never  s^t-n.  S^>  he  went  to  offer  her  his  heart, 
and   to  die  wh«*n   he  should   look  into  her  beautiful   eyes. 

'  Lm  Cum*  it«  St.  PaUjr*  «p«M  uuuiy  yw»  ia  coBeciing  Duuiitscript^  of 
Pn.nTn(A]  portrjr,  nifiat  of  whifih  had  M-vcr  been  printed.  HilloC  pub- 
Ibbovl  truuUtiom  (rvcD  tkii  eolhetica. 

'TheauMalory  V  t>4J  iif  iW  " rrntil  Siio d* OiMiqr"  and  "la dame  du 
Payvt":  tU»  twvH  pul4i«)tr.t  in  IS%i  by  Oifiild,  ^eaervM,  according  to 
Oaatoa  Fwia,  a  placw  k4  twat»  in  iho  hirtory  cf  Gtmturv. 

■  "ladliputaU)-  Ih0  nibilcM  and  mart  inlvllectinl  spirit  among  them 
all "  (lb*  troubadoura),  aajr*  Urn  attthor  «l  TrmAoJonn  mmd  Trmntrm. 
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Edmond  Knstflnd  has  mfld«  use  of  tliis  episode  for  his  plaj 
entitled  La  Princcssc  2A>intai>w  (The  Uisliint  l*riuct'ss). 

The  trn\ibnd"iir.s  laid  more  stress  on  the  rhyme  and  rhythm, 
on  the  form  of  expression,  than  on  the  subject  matter,  although 
themes  for  inspiration  were  not  wanting:  the  Cnnc|ueat  of 
Ent^land  by  AVilliam  the  (!'ou(juei*or,  the  eaiiture  af  Jerusa- 
lem by  Godfrey  de  Honillon,  the  capture  of  Sieily  by  (ruisoard 
and  de  Ilauteville — Ki-eat  events  to  excite  the  imagination 
and  innpire  enthusiasiu. 

The  »vars  of  the  Albi^enses  and  the  WaldeiiHiaus,  helped 
to  silence  the  tnuibndtmr's  sony;  after  the  wars,  they  still 
sang,  but  it  was  not  the  harmonious  song  of  love,  of  spring, 
of  the  blue  skies  of  that  cliraale  of  Paradise,  but  the  aong  of 
hatred  and  inaledietlon.  Lack  ol'  profound  inspiration  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  rapid  decadence  of  Provt-ui^al  poetry. 
In  the  learned  or  labored  lyricism,  nothing  is  popular — 
neither  the  foundation  nor  the  form.  In  the  overrefinemeut 
of  thought,  in  the  artificiality  of  the  verses,  thest-  works  suffer 
from  an  essentia]  aversinn  !o  the  common  niiturHlness;  for 
good  sense  they  substitute  spirit,  and  their  goal  is  the  pleasure 
of  an  61ite  of  the  initiated,  and  not  universal  Tntclligibility. 
However,  after  a  century  of  noble  pastime  and  fashion,  the 
learned  lyricism  deeJined.  The  Frciieli  l)nron8  cooled  off 
and  abandimed  it;  but.  as  hud  happeufd  wilh  the  epic,  the 
burghers  picked  up  the  art  which  had  last  the  favor  of  the 
nobles,  and  assured  it  a  new  least*  of  life.  In  the  communi- 
ties of  Picardy  this  gallant  poetry  is  continued  by  Bodel, 
Moniot,  AdHiii  (ie  lu  TIaltc,'  till  the  last  y*'ars  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Though  Provencal  still  remained  the  language  of 
the  people,  its  literature  perished,  and  was  revive<l  only  in 
the  course  of  centuries — a  re\'ival  accomplished  rather  arti- 
ficially and  without  the  recovery  of  the  aneieut  vigor. 


'  Jean  Borlel  and  Adam  dc  la  Hallo  were  both  from  Arras,  a  town  with 
i^great  literary  raput-ation,  wluch  caiiM^il  CuilU'rl  tic  Uemovilto,  in  tma  of 
ehantons,  to  reprcseut  God  Himself  descending  tv  earth  tu  Icaru  the 
art  of  poesy  itt  Arraa. 


CHAPTER   VII 

POPUUUl   POETRY 

"With  the  waning  power  of  knighthood  and  the  blossom- 
inn  t»f  biirKlu-rahip,  lyric  poi'tr>'  (led  from  the  rrumbling  wulls 
of  f-astles  to  towns  and  villages,  and  throwing  off  its  garb  of 
allcjrory  and  romance,  gave  vent  to  the  natural  and  joyful 
feeling  of  the  people  in  melody — and  thus  song  was  bom  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  wntur\-  in  Prance.  The  ffw  piwta  of  note 
who  bridged  tho  dnrk  Middle  Agos  and  the  Renaissance,  were 
Charles  d'Orleans,  Villon  and  Basselin.  We  hear  Olivier 
Hasselin,  the  village  Anacreou  of  Normandy,  laughing  and 
singing— *' chaiitant  en  benvant,  et  benvant  en  chantant  " 
C'  singing  as  he  drinks,  drinking  as  he  sings  ")  : 

"  Si  vouicz  que  je  cause  et  prfiche, 
Et  parte  latin  propremeiit, 
Tenpz  ma  Ixmrhc  toujnurs  fralche. 
Do  bon  vin  I  'arrosant  Sduvent. 
Car  jc  vouR  dis  ivrUiinenicnt, 
Quand  j'ai  s^he  la  bouche, 
Jc  n'ai  plus  d'entcndement 
Ni  d'eepril  qu'une  souche."  • 

His  melodious  rhymes  were  the  first  to  brighten  the  life  of 
dreary  drudgery  led  by  the  people,  anil  to  comfort,  like  a 
othing  potion,  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  crushed  and  discotir- 
"^aged  by  taxes  and  war. 

This  Olivier  Rasselin.  creator  of  the  modem  song,  gave 
free  vent  in  his  verse  to  bis  good-hnmor,  to  his  copious  mock- 

'  If  you  wniiltl  have  me  sins  ami  pruacb,  and  speak  Lauu  properly,  my 
ton(?iie  niii3t  ho  (rv:thent:<i  ami  watcrcii  «itb  sparkling  wine.  For  T  assure 
you  that  wlum  my  throat  u  parched  I  have  no  more  mental  apprehcnaion 
thau  a  lug. 
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nnd  to  his  Btiirdy  Xonuan  haired  of  the.  Enpliah.  Tie 
was  born  at  Vire.  a  small  t-f>wn  in  Nommndy,  about  lU'JO. 
and  was  proprit'tor  of  a  fulliTH  mill  for  thp  manufacture  of 
clotli.  Situated  under  the  Cordeliers  Hill,  utar  the  Bridge 
of  Van,  its  puiiis,  wliieh  have  preserved  the  name  of  the  Baiutc- 
liu  mill,  are  still  to  he  st-en.  On  ihf  picturesque  hanks  of  the 
Vire  river,  Olivier  sang  his  poems,  to  which  his  fellow  eitizens 
(?ave  the  title,  still  preserved,  of  Vaux  de  Virt,  after  the  name 
of  the  place  whieh  inspired  them.  During  the  entire  fifteenth 
and  sixteonth  centuries  the  songs  were  ealletl  Vnui  tie  Vire, 
then  VrtudcviUe,  by  eorrnption.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
they  went  indifferently  by  the  names  of  vJtanxons  and  vtimh- 
vUlrs,  as  we  see  in  BoUeau,  who  in  his  Art  Foetique,  uses  both 
t*»niJ8  l«  designate  the  same  thing.  Finally,  it  was  ealled 
chansoH  only,  ainee  vaudeville  meant  something  quite  ditter- 
ent.  The  goinl  Xorman  fuller  loved  espeeially  tliree  thiiigH: 
■Rnne,  cider,  and  peaee— wine  more  than  cider,  and  eider  more 
than  peace.  Jt  was  Basselin  wlio  introduced  into  the  Boeage  ' 
the  custom  of  singing  songs  after  repasts.  He  had  a  remark- 
able facility  in  tra|)rnvising  songs.  In  his  Van  de  Virr.  en- 
titled "  Probity  and  .Icy,*'  he  showed  good-nature  sharpened 
with  a  f-oueh  of  malice.  Pictnresqiieness  of  expression  was  not 
wanting,  as  its  demonstrated  in  tliis  lively  and  charming 
quatrain : 

Toujoura  dans  Ic  vin  vermeil 

Ou  autre*  hqueur  iMmnt', 
On  voit  iin  petit  soleil 
Qui  fretille  et  rayonne.* 

The  most  celebrated  of  his  songs  is  the  one  entitled  A  mon  ttez 
(To  my  noee) : 

H  vaut  bien  mieux  cacher  Don  nez  dans  un  fn'and  verre: 

U  cat  mieux  assun^  qu'ftn  un  rasqno  de  giierre. 

I'our  comette  ou  Ruirion  3ui\Te  plutot  on  doit 

Lea  bnuichea  d'hierro  ou  d'if  qui  munlruiit  oil  Ton  boit* 


*  A  name  given  to  several  amall  couatrlcs  of  ancient  France,  of  which 
the  Iwo  \tvAt  kuuwii  were  the  HocattP  norniiitKi  and  lUc  Bocagc  ven(l<!<.'n. 

*  Alwayt  in  tliA  rosy  wine,  or  other  j^ood  tiqiior,  one  aces  a  litUe  8UU 
that  sparkles  and  bcoina. 

■  Jt  lA  better  to  hide  ooe's  noeo  in  n  big  glue:  'lis  more  soeure  tbaa  a 
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BasseliD  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Afnnconrt.  His  wings, 
oft-repeated  by  the  people  of  Nurmandy  aud  orally  traiia- 
mitted  by  the  rhepsodists  of  lioucn,  Vire,  and  Kalaise  (towns 
in  Normandy),  were  printed  for  the  first  time  about  liiTtt, 
under  the  title  of  Livre  des  chants  nouvemix  rt  vatiz-dc-Virc 
d'Olivter  Basgelin,  by  J«m  I^e  Houx,  poet  and  lawyer  of  Vire. 
This,  no  doubt,  aeeininla  for  the  rejuvennlion  of  the  style,  the 
clearness  of  the  verses,  aud  the  omission  of  arehaianis;  and  this 
may  also  account  for  the  erroneous  idea,  maintained  by  some, 
that  Basselin  's  songs, ' '  which  show  his  talent  and  his  i^ioranee 
of  the  rules  of  art."  were  comp(«ed  by  Jean  la-  IIoux. 

Chnrles  d'Orl&ins  (father  of  Louis  XII)  court  poet, 
apokc  the  language  of  the  eourtiers^ — the  lauguai^e  of  Blois, 
of  Chenonceaux.  of  London.  NiMther  his  long  captivity  in 
Enfjland  (1411-1440),  nor  the  niisfortune  which  befell  his 
family  and  his  C(niiitr>','  broujrht  forth  even  one  utterance  of 
profound  passion  from  this  poet.  His  poeiua  bi-enthe  a  spirit 
of  luiqueuchable  joy,  and  althouK'h  comniouplavc  in  concep- 
tion, reveal  beauty  of  expression,  tine  susceptibility,  and  facil- 
ity of  form.  Poetry  was  for  him  not  the  simple  expression 
of  the  soul — it  was  a  kind  of  "  Icanied  embpoiilen,'  " — made 
by  the  iuiainnation.  Besides  the  poems  written  iu  prison 
in  the  English  language,  he  left  acveial  hundred  ballails. 
songs,  roundelayH.  etc.  In  all  his  pnenis,  of  which  there  are 
two  large  volumes,  there  is  not  one  vti-se  whir-h  suggests  vul- 
garity, for  Charles  d 'Orleans  remained  a  princely  gentleinaii 
in  every  line  he  MTote. 

After  his  release  he  lived  in  the  Chatean  de  Blois,  sur- 
roundctl  by  a  court  of  poets  aud  literary  lights,  and  continued 
to  write  poetry,  a  task  which  had  consoled  him  for  many  a 
weary  day  during  his  captivity.     This  court  was  a  poetic 

helmet.  For  pendant  or  banner,  one  ought  rather  to  follow  the  branches 
uf  ivy  or  yew,  which  show  vhere  one  drinks. 

Fonnorly  the  very  amall  innji  were  caller!  houdion*  (tavom  hiuihee);  to 
duitinjttiiah  them  from  other  houses,  branchofi  of  yew  or  fir  were  tasteaad 
&ho%'e  the  4o<irs.  To  this  Hay  in  al!  the  niimll  vi||uj;cs  of  Normantly,  Brit- 
lAny  ami  »»thrr  parta  of  France  oiic  miiy  sec  the  tuntchon  (biiah)  over  the 
Ittvorn  (looM. 

'  His  father  was  assa-Hsiiiatod  and  his  wife  dinj.  At  the  Battio  of  Agjia- 
court,  where  he  was  taken  priaonor,  tho  flower  of  French  chivalry  perished. 
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an*na  where  literary  touniQineuta  were  bold,  and  whore  the 
rivais  contested  fnr  priz««  in  ballad  or  mm^.  QnsUm  l*ari8 
writes:  *^  It  has  been  shrewdly  remarkt>d  that  there  is,  to 
nay  the  least,  a  strange  coineilU'Ut'e  in  the  relntUms  so  differ- 
ent of  Charles  of  Orleans  uud  Villon  with  Louis  XI;  the 
le  lipfi  which  uttered  the  words  that  killed  the  last  songster 
the  Middle  Ages  treed  the  first  modern. poet."  ' 
Villon's  rt>al  name  was  Francois  de  Monteorbier.  He  was 
Iwm  in  the  vicinity  uf  Paris  in  1431,  and  owes  his  surname  of 
Vilkm  to  Uuillaume  de  Villon,  canon  of  Saint-Benott,  who 
took  him  under  his  protection  and  gave  him  an  excellent 
education.  At  twenty-one,  he  took  the  deyrec  of  Master  of 
Arta  at  the  University  of  Paris,  but  HiH)n  his  roguish  nature 
asserted  itself.  His  motto  ""  Ji  n'est  tresor  que  de  vivre  h 
son  aise  "  (none  such  li-eosure  as  living  as  you  please),  re- 
veals his  vagabond  nature.  This  child  of  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter, who  went  through  all  the  vipissitudes  of  life,  who  starved, 
stole,  was  imprisoui-d,  torturt;ct.  anti  Hl<iod  face  to  face  with 
the  gallows,  brought  forth  iu  his  works  a  veritable  treasure 
of  original  and  tender  lyricism.  lie  is  the  most  original  and 
independcJit  piwt  of  the  transition  period  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  Rennissanee,  and  the  first  primiinent  iunl  artistic 
representative  of  that  (juintesseuce  of  French  spirit  called 
gauhwric.  PranQois  Villon  expresses  for  the  first  time  the 
lively,  bold,  mocking,  nnd  wunelinies  sad,  popular  idiom,  in 
verse  coming  from  the  depths  »f  the  soul  and  luden  with  the 
weight  of  mis<.'ry. 

The  place  of  this  umn  "  de  povre  et  petite  extrace  "  is 
foremost  among  the  poets  of  Pi*anoe.  ' '  One  sees  the  wings 
of  the  poet,"  says  Xissril,  "  spnuiting  under  the  rags  of  the 
beggar."  This  copious  baJlsd-iiuiker,  fed  on  free  repasts,  is 
preoccupied  especially  with  the  idea  of  death.  He  is  the  last 
of  those  poets  who  have  sung  of  God,  of  their  lady,  of  their 


'  .\iluMon  to  the  harsh  words  spoken  by  Ixmis  XT  to  Charles  of  Orleatu 
ami  which  ore  paiVl  to  have  hasU-ncil  hi»  dfath.  AVTiat  (he  actunl  wnnjs 
were  ii  not  known,  t'laudo  de  Seyssel  Kimply  Raya:  *'  l<e  roi  le  contcmna 
de  pamtra  tians  avoir  ^gard  ft  la  majeflt^  do  na  vic!illa<uie  ni  i^  na  loyaiit^^. 
Dont,  de  regret  qu'U  en  cut  .  .  .  il  fiuit  sa  vie  dedans  deux  jounj."  The 
freeing  of  the  firet  modern  \met  n*fcrs  to  tbc  release  of  Villon  from  prison, 
vfaeu  Ixiiiiti  XI  passed  through  Menng. 
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aive  and  nulo  piudinnB,  nlways  with  a  profound  molnn- 
ulioly,  with  a  tV-eli:i^  i>f  the  shnrtnisw  of  joy  and  the  long  dura- 
tiou  of  pain — and  "  death  at  tlie  cud  of  it  all,"  ns  Shake- 
speare has  It.  Jules  Lemaitre  writ^*:  ''  Love  and  Death  wei-e 
Villon  *8  tinuit's.  I  dare  say  that  he  was  the  purest,  the  most 
preeise,  the  most  clasiic  in  form,  of  all  our  poets  before  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  iirnin,  the  most  '  personftl  ' — 
the  only  one — before  the  Konianticists." 

His  poems  exy>ress  eonstant  rejuvenation  and  the  flftccnt  of 
truth  t]iroui?!iout  his  writinpi  makes  their  charm  and  their 
merit.  He  slkows  himself  witliouL  mask  and  without  pretence 
in  the  frank  expression  of  his  wronpdoinps  and  his  repreta. 
His  poetry,  Gaston  I'ans  notes,  is  essentially  lyrio,  in  the  senRe 
which  the  mcMlem  eritle  usually  appliw  to  the  word — reBc(;t- 
inpr  as  elcariy  as  possible  the  soul  of  the  poet  in  his  verses; 
not  any  poet  has  surpassed  Villon  in  this  respect ;  nay,  not 
any  pwt  lias  e<iualed  him,  will  never  jierhapa  eijual  him  in 
one  thing — in  his  absolute  sincerity. 

Villon  is  ft  creature  of  a  transition  perioil.  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  basis  of  his  poetry  he  belongs  no  longer  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  According  to  Lunson  he  is  entirely  modern — 
the  first  poet  who  \n  frankly,  e^ompletely  modern.*  These 
verses,  and  the  thinp*  they  contain,  proceetl  from  the  very 
depth  of  the  ('xperifnee  and  tht;  feeliiiira  of  the  niau ;  they  ex- 
press his  iuuinst  sensibilities.  Here  we  have  a  poetry  which  is 
the  outcry  of  a  poor  soul  stricken  with  abject  misery— and 
that  alone.  In  this  voice,  mocking  and  plaintive  by  turns — 
which  cries  out  its  pain  or  its  vice — (here  sountbi  s<"inietimea 
the  ciy  of  eternal  humanity.  We  feci  it,  and  it  is  this  which 
makes  him  great. 

The  best  known  of  Villon's  verses  are  still  widely  read 
and  rpioted.  Hw  works  were  very  popular.  After  the  tirst 
edition,  editwl  shortly'  after  his  death,  there  appeared  be- 
tween the  years  1498  {edited  by  Marol)  and  1542,  twenty- 
seven  new  ones."  Villon  'k  poems  show  his  mehineholic  gayety 
and  vivacrity  of  mind,  his  scintillating  wit  and  bis  impetnos- 

'  Boilvttii  in  his  Art  jtoHique  sayn: 

Villon  sut  le  premier,  daas  res  si^clea  grosfiprfl, 
iKbrouiller  I'art  cuiifiia  dc  noa  vieux  romauciera.         

■See  Moschcr's  Knglish  edition. 
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ity  of  speech  as  wfll  na  clearnpss  and  grace.  The  PfAH 
Texiament,  written  \u  1456  wheii  ViUon  prepared  to  depart 
for  Angers,  to  implore  the  generositj'  of  an  uncle  supposed  to 
be  rich,  is  In  the  form  of  legacies.  He  first  announces  his 
departure,  an<l,  bcHi'viiii;  the  voyage  to  be  hmg  and  perilous, 
pretends  to  dispase  of  his  worldly  poasessions.  He  mentions 
his  friends  from  all  rnnks  In  life — the  Rrave  functionary  of 
parliament  as  well  as  the  professional  thief,  lie  wills  to  his 
solicitor  a  Iwilhici,  liy  way  of  paymrnt;  to  his  tavern  keeper, 
his  debts;  to  his  barber,  his  hidr;  to  a  drunkard,  his  empty 
barrel ;  to  a  very  fat  friend,  two  i*eeipes  to  reduce  his,  embon- 
point; anil  to  grandmotbiT  earth,  bis  body,  etc. 

Ilia  Grand  Tistamrnt,  written  in  1401.  sliows  his  remark- 
able ability  and  is  the  first  example  in  Europenn  literature 
of  a  poetry  profoimdly  and  entirely  personal.  Among  the 
most  touching  versi-s  in  the  Grand  Testament  is  a  prayer  to 
the  Virgin  for  his  mother; 

Dame  du  cicl,  r^Rentc  terrienne 

Kmpprii'^re  iIpb  inrorn.iiix  paluK, 
RccevpK  moi,  votre  huinlilo  phrtHiemic, 

Que  com|>rise  aaie  entre  vos  f-his, 

Ce  nnnobntant  qu'onc^jues  rien  nc  valus, 
Lcs  bions  dc  votis,  ma  dame  el  nia  mattreaaef 
Sont  trop  plus  Rrans  que  je  nu  suis  peehereaae; 

SaiiA  Ipjttiuels  bierw  iinie  ac  pent  merir, 
N'entrtT  cs  rieulx,  je  a'en  suls  meiiteresse: 

£n  ccttc  foy,  je  vucil  vivre  et  mourir. 

His  MoTHBit's  Sebvice  to  Our  Lady 

L«dy  of  Heaven  and  earth,  and  thprewithn.! 

Crowni'd  Mtnpress  of  the  nether  defts  of  Hell, — 
I,  thy  jHwr  Christian,  on  thy  huiik.*  <h)  rail, 

Commcndinf;  me  to  thee,  with  thee  to  dwell, 
Albeit  in  naught  I  be  eommondal)le. 
But  all  mine  unripsernng  may  not  mar 
Such  inenies  as  thy  sovereign  mercies  are; 

Without  Ihf  wliirli  (us  true  wnrdg  testify) 
No  Boul  ean  reach  thy  Heaven  so  fair  and  far. 

Even  in  this  faith  I  chnnee  to  live  and  die. 
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Unto  thy  Son  say  thou  that  I  am  Hi«, 

And  to  me  graceless  make  Ilim  grariotu. 
Sad  Mary  of  Kjo'pt  lacked  not  <if  that  bliss, 

Nor  yet  the  sorrowful  clerk  Theophiliw, 
WhucK!  bilUrr  mis  were  Bet  aside  even  thus 
Though  to  the  Fiend  hU  bouaden  semcc  was. 
Oh,  help  me,  lest  in  vain  for  me  should  pan 

(Sweet  Virpn  tliat  shall  have  no  loss  thereby!) 
The  blessed  Host  and  sraring  of  the  .Maas. 

Even  in  this  faith  I  choose  to  live  and  die. 

A  pitiful  poor  woman,  shrunk  and  old, 
I  am,  and  nothing  l<>arn'd  in  Ictier-lore. 

Within  my  parish  cloister  I  behold 
A  painted  Heaven  wlicre  harps  and  lutes  adore. 
And  eke  an  Hell  whone  ilamnetl  folk  seethe  full  sore: 

One  bringeth  ft-ar,  the  other  joy  tn  me. 

That  joy,  great  (ioildraa,  make  thou  mine  to  be, — 
Thou  of  whom  all  must  ask  it  even  as  1 ; 

And  that  which  faith  dctrircs,  that  let  it  sec. 
For  in  this  faith  I  choose  to  live  and  die. 

O  excellent  Vii^n  Princcsw!  thou  ilidst  bear 
King  Jesus,  the  most  i^xfcllent  comforter, 

Who  even  of  this  our  weakness  craved  a  share 
And  for  our  sake  stooftcd  to  iia  from  on  high, 

OfTcring  to  death  His  young  life,  8wci>t  and  fair. 

Such  as  III'  is,  Our  LonI,  I  Him  declare. 
And  in  this  faith  I  choose  to  live  and  die. 


Into  Ibis  Testamtnt  Villon  incorporated  a  larg«  number  of  his, 
older  ballads,  a  jreni"C  be  brought  to  pi^rfeotion  in  the  Bnlhuh 
des  Vamcs  liu  temps  jadis  (Ballad  of  Otcl-Tinie  Ladies},  and 
the  Ballade  dfs  Ptndus  (Ballad  of  the  Hanging),  the  '*  Epi- 
taph JD  Form  of  a  Ballad,"  which  the  poet  composed  in  the 
prison  of  Meung-sur-Loire,  when  he  and  his  companions  were 
under  condomnatioii  uf  death  by  hanging: 


Frftrea  humains,  qui  apn>s  nous  vivcz 
N'aj-ez  le*  cueum  contn;  nou.t  cndurcix, 

Car  si  piti^  de  nous  pouxTr^  avex, 

Dieu  CD  aura  plus  lust  do  voua  mcreia; 
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Vous  nous  voycz  vy  attarhcz,  cinq,  six, 
Quant  dc  la  clmir,  <]nfl  trnp  avons  nniiirie, 
KIIh  pst  i)if\-a  H<'-vor<V  ct  iMnirric, 

Et  nous,  It's  OS,  U«venona  cciidrc  et  pouldre, 
De  iiotre  mol  perannne  nc  n'en  rie, 

MaU  prip.z  ]>i<>u  que  toua  nous  vcuille  absouldre. 

Se  vous  plamons  fr^rea;  pas  ne  devcz 

Avoir  desilaing.  quoy  que  fusmes  oceia 
Par  justices  touslcfois  voua  mesmes  acavez 

Que  toua  hommea  n'ont  pas  bon  amia  asais; 

IntPrl'^^dez  doncquea,  de  cucur  rassis, 
Envera  Ic  Filz  de  lii  Viergy  Marie, 
Que  aii  i^nii-e  ne  soit  pour  nous  tarie, 

.\oua  pr(*f«*rvant  dp  rinfernulo  fouldre; 
Nous  aonimea  mors,  fimc  ne  nous  haric, 

Mai»  ]>nez  Dieu  ijue  toua  noua  veuille  abaouldra. 

La  pluyc  noua  a  buez  ct  lavez, 

El  ]r  atiLeil   deiw'-c.hez  et  noircin. 
Pies,  corijejmlx,  nous  ont  lea  yeux  cavcz, 

Et  aiTuch6  la  barbe  ct  Ics  aourciU, 
Jamais  nut  temps  nous  ne  noua  aommea  raaais 
Puis  ^d  puis  Ih,  fomme  ]e  vent  varie, 
(A  90D  plaisir)  saua  cesser  uuus  charie, 

Plus  l>crquet(iz  d'ojiwaulx  quB  dex  k  <x)uldre; 
Hommes  iei  n'usei!  de-  morquerte 

)lais  priez  Dieu  ((ue  toua  noua  veuille  absouldre. 

Prince  Jesus,  qui  sur  tous  aeigneurie, 
Garde  qu'Enfer  n'ayl  de  nous  la  maistrie, 

A  luy  n'ayons  quo  faim  no  quo  souldre; 
Ne  aoyea  done  de  nostre  coDfrairie, 

Maia  priex  Dieu  que  tous  nous  vcuille  absouldre.' 


Hen,  brotlior  men,  tbat  after  us  yot  live, 

Let  noL  your  hcArta  too  hard  against  us  be; 
For  if  some  pity  oi  us  poor  men  yc  give, 

The  sooner  God  aha]!  lake  of  you  [wty. 

Here  are  we  five  or  six  stnin^  up,  you  see. 
Anil  bore  tJ>e  flesh  that  nil  too  well  we  fed 
Bit  by  bit  ojitf^n  and  roUcn,  rent  and  shrod. 

And  Wfl  th(>  bones  grow  dtisi  and  ash  wiUial; 
Let  no  m.in  laugh  at  us  discomforted. 

But  pray  to  Ood  that  lie  forRive  ua  all. 
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Villon's  charming  Ballad  of  Old-Time  Ladies,  has  invited 
more  tlian  one  eminent  poet  to  translate  it  into  English : 

Dites-raoi,  oQi  n'en  quel  pays 

Eat  Flora,  la  belle  Roinaine; 

An'liipiada  ni  Thaw,' 

Qui  fut  sa  cuusinc  gcnnaino; 

Echo,  purlont  quand  bruit  on  mdne 

Deswiw  rivi<^r<>  nii  sur  Han, 

Qui  beauU^  cut  trop  plus  qu'  hutniune, 

)Iuitt  ui)  sont  lea  uuigut  d'antan? 


If  we  call  oa  you,  brothers,  to  forgive. 

Ye  shouM  not  holil  our  prayer  in  srom,  though  we 
Were  aloin  by  Inw;  yet  know  that  all  alive 

Have  not  nit  alway  to  walk  ri^tcoualy;  • 

Make  therefore  intcreossion  heartily 
With  Him  that  of  a  virgin's  womh  wafl  bre<1, 
That  His  gnict:  be  not  as  do*  a  well-head 

For  119,  nor  let  hell's  thunder  on  us  fall; 
We  are  dead;  let  do  man  harry  or  vex  us  dead. 

But  pray  to  God  that  He  forgive  us  all. 

The  rain  has  washed  and  laundered  us  all  five, 
Aud  the  Klin  dried  and  blackeaed;  yea,  [>erdie, 

itaveDX  and  pica  with  beala  that  rend  ami  rive 
Have  dug  our  eyea  out,  and  plucked  uff  for  fee 
Our  buards  and  eyebrows;  never  we  are  free. 

Not  once,  to  rest;  but  hero  and  there  still  sped, 

Driven  at  itn  nnld  nill  by  the  wind'::)  change  led, 
HiHX!  pockM  of  birdii  tlmn  fniitu  on  garden-wall; 

Hen,  fur  Ciod's  love,  let  no  gilio  here  bo  said, 
But  pray  to  God  that  He  for^ve  ua  all. 

Prince  Jesus,  that  of  all  art  lord  and  head. 
Keep  ua,  that  bell  be  not  our  hitter  bed; 

We  have  naught  to  do  in  such  a  mottter'a  hall; 
Be  not  ye  therefore,  of  our  fellow  head, 

But  pray  to  (lod  that  Uo  forgive  us  alt. 

'  Archipiada  was  the  wife  of  Crates,  a  Greek  cynic  philosopher.  Thab 
wftH  a  famous  courU^aan  of  Athens,  aud  mlstreu  oif  Alexander  the  Great  in 
the  fourth  century  b.c 
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Oil  est  la  trAs  !i.<igc  Ilelols, 
Pour  iiiii  fut  i^liiUri;  ct  puis  nioino 
Pii'rre  AbuiJart  '  i  Saint  I^ciiys? 
I'our  son  amour  cut  rette  essoyne. 
Seniblahlcmejit  oil  est  la  royno  ■ 
Qui  commanda  (|ue  Buridan 
Fvwt  jel^  en  un  sac  en  Seine? 
Mala  oil  aonl  lea  ne'igca  d'auUin? 

La  Royne  Blanche  •  comme  un  lis, 

Qui  chiintftit  k  voix  de  siriVno, 

Beru;  aux  grands  pieds  '  Bietris,  AUis; 

Haremboiirges  *  rjui  taint  le  Maine, 
£t  Jchaiiut:,  Ja  boiuie  lurraine, 
Qu'  Anylaia  Ijrul^rent  i  Houen: 
OO  Hont^ilz,  Vierge  souveraine? 
Alaja  oil  sunt  leu  neiges  d'antan? 


*  Ab41ard  taught  philosophy  on  Mount  Rtfi.  nenevtdve,  where  his  dis- 
ciples caine  to  hear  bini.  The  philoeophera  of  tbc  Schools  were  his  eDemics, 
boMing  opinions  oppo««ed  to  hh.  Ab^lnrd  whs  much  admiri'tl  by  the  Abbd 
l>\ilb«rt,  who  liked  to  diKu»:d  philosophy  with  him.  But  the  Abb^  had  a 
niece,  ami,  in  spite  uf  hin  philtistiphy,  Ab^'lanl  fi*])  in  love  with  her.  As  a 
risijit  of  thia  p.-utnnn  for  lli^-loisn,  iho  Abl>i^,  fxUnl  with  fury,  had  a  de- 
graduig  mutilation  inflicted  upon  the  philosopher.  Then  Atx^lant — ill, 
sad,  and  tired  of  hfc — became  a  monk.  The  unhappy  ll^loisv,  ^iulTeriag 
Vi  much  ax  her  unfortunate  lover,  ulso  enterc<]  a  nmtia.'itt'ry.  In  1K17  the 
ashes  of  lioth  lovers  were  placed  in  a  mausoleum  built  for  them  in  the 
Pdre-Laehat!ie  cemetery  in  I'aria.  For  an  orijiinal  and  unconventional 
view  of  AI«?Iari|'3  coEiciuct,  the  r«ukT  is  referred  to  an  essay  Jn  the  eol- 
leetod  works  of  Mark  Twain.  The  lover  of  Il^loisc  i.i  therein  pitile^-sly 
impaled  on  tliv  shaft  of  a  caiujiic  humor.  It  is  Mark  Twain  iu  hia  aerioua 
Vein,  and  at  hin  liest. 

'  Jeanne,  wife  of  Philip  the  Fair.  A  Icftend  connects  the  philosopher 
Jean  Buridan  wilh  the  dcljauchcs  of  Jeanne  de  Navarre  in  the  Tower  _ol 

*  Queen  Bhinchc,  of  Caatilc,  mother  of  I>ouis  IX,  the  aaint. 

*"  Bertha  of  the  Big  Foot,"  according  to  tradition  the  mother  of 
Cbariemagoe. 

*  flarembourges  waa  the  daURhter  of  the  Conite  dn  Maine. 
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Pnnce,  n'enqu^rcK  dc  ftemaine 
Oft  ellct)  sont,  ni  dc-  cut  an. 
Quo  t«  refrain  nn  voiis  remainc: 
Mais  oCi  sont  tea  oeiges  d'antan?  ' 

Of  these  ballftds  Ferdinand  Bruneti&pe  writes:  Is  there 
anything  more  grewsome  than  the  '*  Ballad  of  the  Hanging  "1 
of  more  vivid  coloring  than  /^  Grosse  Atargoti  a  more  naTve 
eoiiccjitiou  than  the  hallad  which  Villon  made  at  the  request 
of  hts  uiolher?  and  Hinee  one  {yinnot  mention  Villon  without 
recalling  it — is  there  anything  more  human  in  melancholy 


'  Tell  mo  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 

I<ady  Mora  tho  lovely  Homan? 
Where's  Iljpparcbta,  and  where  ia  Thais, 

Neitlicr  of  Ihetn  tlie  fairer  woman? 
WhNe  is  Kclio,  heboid  of  no  man, 

Only  heard  on  river  and  mpro, — 
She  whoso  beauty  was  mure  than  humanT  , 

But  whore  are  tho  snowa  of  yoster-yearT 

Where's  H^loisc,  Ihu  learaod  nuo, 

For  whose  sake  Abeillard,  I  ween, 
Loat  Dianbood  and  put  priesthood  onT 

(From  love  he  won  such  dule  and  teen!) 
And  where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  Queen 

Who  willed  Umt  Buridon  should  steer 
Rewed  in  a  flack'n  mouth  down  the  Seine?  . 

But  where  are  the  atiows  of  yeater-ycar? 


White  Queen  Blanehe,  like  a  queen  of  liHea, 

With  a  voice  like  any  mermaiden, — 
Bertha  Browlfoot,  Beatrice,  Aliee, 

And  Krmongarde,  Ibe  lady  of  Maine,— 
And  thai  Kood  Jo.in  wbuin  ICughuhmen 

At  Rovien  (liiomt-d  and  burned  her  there, — 
Mother  of  (Jod,  where  are  they  then? 

But  where  arc  the  snows  of  yc^tur-ycar? 

Nay,  pever  ask  this  week,  fair  lord, 

Where  they  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year. 
Except  with  this  for  an  ovcrword, — 
But  where  are  the  snowa  of  yester-year? 

— TYanclfttion  by  I)ante  Clahriel  RoaaettJ. 
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inn  the  * '  BnllaJ  uf  Old-Time  Ladies  "  ?  But,  adds  M.  Brune- 
tierf,  it  is  not  Villon  who  has  been  imitated.  Those  who  cre- 
ated a  K(.'ho»d  are  the  *'  great  rhetoricians  '*:  Jean  Mescbinot, 
Jean  Molinet,  lliiiilannie  Cretin — the  RaniinaKrobis  '  of  RalMV 
Iai« — .lean  Marot,  Leuiaire  de  BdKes.  Aln-udy  prosaic  in 
the  bands  of  Alniu  Chartier,  poeti^  in  their  hands  became 
pretentiously  didactic.  Did  they  themselves  realize  it.  and 
not  heiny:  able  to  create  beautiful  poetry,  is  it  for  tluit  reason 
tbey  made  it  artificial  by  overloading  it  with  infinite  compli- 
cations and  Ueplaruble  oruameuts?  '* 

Whatever  Villon  may  have  been — perhaps  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning — his  soul  must  have  retained  purity 
to  find  sueh  expre.saion.  His  beautiful  ballads  when  once 
heard,  leave  their  rhythm  in  our  memories.  Swinburne  has 
crowned  him  "  Prince  of  All  Ballad  Makers  *': 


Bin!  of  the  bitter,  bright,  gray  golden  morn 
Scarrc  rwcii  upon  the  dusk  of  doloroua  years, 

Ftnjt  of  u«  all  iirid  sweetest  singiT  l>orn, 

Whose  far  shrill  not<?  tlie  world  of  new  men  hears 
Cleave  the  cold  ahwldcriiiK  shade  us  twilight  clears; 

When  song  newlxim  put  off  the  old  world's  attire 

And  felt  Its  tune  on  her  changed  lips  expire, 
Writ  foremost  on  the  roll  uf  them  that  came 

Freah  girt  for  .service  of  ibe  letter  Ij're, 
Villon,  our  sod,  bad,  glad,  mad  brother's  namet 

Alas)  the  joy,  the  sorrow,  and  the  scorn, 
TImt  I'lothetl  thy  life  with  hopes  and  sina  and  fears, 

And  gave  thee  stuneij  for  bread  and  tares  for  corn 

And  plutne-plucke<i  gaol-birds  for  thy  starveling  peers 
Tdt  tifjith  dipt  nlose  their  flight  with  shameful  aheara; 

TtU  Hhifts  came  abort  and  loves  were  hard  to  hire, 

Wlien  hit  of  song  nor  twiteh  of  twanghng  wire 
Could  buy  thee  bread  or  kta^t) ;  when  Ught  frame 

Spumed  hke  a  ball  and  haleil  through  brake  and  briar, 
Villon,  our  sad,  bail,  ghid,  mad  brotlier's  namct 


'  A  word  used  to  riilicule  a  oonceilcd  man. 
to  sn  old  cat. 
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Poor  splendid  wings  so  frayed  and  soiled  and  torn! 

Poor  kind  wild  eyes  so  dashed  with  light  quick  tears  I 
Poor  perfect  voice,  most  blithe  when  most  forlorn. 

That  rings  athwart  the  sea  whence  no  man  steers 

like  joy-bells  crossed  with  death-bells  in  our  earsl 
What  far  delight  has  cooled  the  fierce  desire 
That  like  some  ravenous  bird  was  strong  to  tire 

On  that  frail  flesh  and  soul  consumed  with  flame, 
But  left  more  sweet  than  roses  to  respire, 

Villon,  our  sad,  bad,  glad,  mad  brother's  name? 

ENVOI 

Prince  of  sweet  songs  made  out  of  tears  and  fire, 
A  harlot  was  thy  nurse,  a  god  thy  sire ; 

Shame  soiled  thy  song,  and  song  assoiled  thy  shame. 
But  from  thy  feet  now  death  has  washed  the  mire. 
Love  reads  out  first  at  head  of  all  our  quire, 

Villon,  our  sad,  bad,  glad,  mad  brother's  name. 

— Aloebnon  Charles  Swinburne. 


CHAPTER   Vni 


THE   RENAISSANCE 


For  more  than  two  centuries  the  literature  of  France 
sufFercd  fr<)ni  inertia:  thp  age  of  chJvalmiis  poetry  was  over, 
pwiple  HO  loij^'i'r  careil  for  the  insipid  iiIleKorieM,  tlie  uiyster- 
ies  had  been  forbidden,  the  conle  iii  verse  had  completely  dia- 
nppeared,  aud  literature  took  tlie  form  of  prose  in  the  nouvelle 
imitated  from  the  Italian — a  "tppfinl  genre  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  intriKliiced  into  Frauee  witli  the  Cent  nou- 
vdUs  nouvellcs  hy  Antoine  de  La  Salle  in  imitation  of  Boccac- 
cio's Decameron. 

The  Monologue  is  also  a  prodnetion  of  this  century,  and 
the  Franc  Archer  df  Bagnolct,  written  by  a  canon  of  Reims, 
is  its  priueipai  exponent.  An  entire  literature  for  and  ai^ainst 
women,  occupied  many  w^rilera,  an  example  of  whieh  is  the 
tiresome  and  prolix  Champion  dcs  Dames  (The  Champion  of 
Yeomen),  by  Martin  Le  Franc,  written  about  1442,  in  imita- 
tion of  t}ie  Rinimn  df.  Ja  Rose,  and  which  was  reprinted  in 
1530  by  Galliot  du  Pre.  In  1542  Oralien  du  Ptmt  wrote  a 
long:  poem  harshly  censuring  women,  called  Coutroversea  des 
Sexes  mosntUH  ci  fcminin  (Controversies  of  the  Masculine 
and  Feminine  Sexes). 

The  Renaissance  movement  gave  a  new  impetus  to  this 
langnishing  state  and  wrought  great  changeR  in  the  literature 
of  France.  Italy  was  the  cradle  nf  the  Renaissanej' — the  great 
literary,  artistic,  and  philosnphieal  movenient  which  was 
called  into  life  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  which  spread  throughout  Europe  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Tlire<*  great  liistorirnl  facts  prepared 
the  way:  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turk-s  in  1453; 
the  wars  under  the  French  kings  in  Italy;  and  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  the  fifteeuib  century. 
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Aftfr  the  Pall  of  the  "Wpstern  Romnn  Empire,  Constan- 
tinnple  l)eoaiiiL'  Ihc  oeuter  of  hH  Miut  wjih  K'ft  of  Koman  culture 
and  karninK  io  the  West  until  it  vran  captured  by  the  Turks. 
Many  (ireek  and  Latin  srhalare  living  in  Constantinople, 
among*  tht'm  thp  famous  Lascaris,  fled  to  Italy  and  carried 
uilli  them  rich  spoils  of  the  Greek  litcralure,  intellfftuat 
treasures  of  the  languages,  politics,  i>hilosoj>hy.  and  religious 
beliefs  of  anticiuity.  These  savants  opened  schools  iu  Rome, 
Venice,  and  Slilun,  and  interprt'ted  the  great  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome:  Plato.  Sophocles,  Aristotle,  Euripides, 
Virgil,  Iloraee,  Terencf,  etc.,  to  numberfi  of  students  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  Italy's  great  writers:  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
caccio and  others,  made  known  these  works  of  antiquity,  and 
brought  to  light  nuiny  old  manusoripta  which  they  had  found 
in  the  arehiveH  of  convents.  The  first  one  to  break  with  the 
nieditt'val  traditions  was  Petrarch.  He  founilcil  a  new  school 
to  trace  the  origins  of  the  great  Latin  writers  to  their  very 
Bourees.  The  basis  of  almost  all  of  the  new  schuul  of  poetry 
in  France  and  England  as  well  as  Italy  is  dne  to  him.  The 
Fjite  of  Ferrara,  the  llmlici  of  Flon^nee — Leon  X,  a  pope  of 
that  brilUaut  family,  encouraged  exploration  in  the  domain 
of  Qnti((uity.  Their  liberality  was  unbounded  in  the  pnv 
tection  of  savants,  artists,  and  humanisU.'  Paul  III."  Sixtus 
V,*  men  of  profound  polities  and  statesmanship,  were  great 
palnms  of  literature,  art,  and  reform.  Poggio,  Angttlo. 
PoIizinuQ,  Pico  de  la  Miraudola,  Machievelli,  Bembo,  and  the 
learnetl  printers  of  the  family  of  Aide — popnlarizeii  by  their 

'  lltimaniste  were  eoliulare  who  at  tlie  Revival  nf  Learning  in  th^  four« 
teenth,  fifteenth,  and  KlvUtenth  centimes  devot«d  ihemselveM  to  Uie 
study  of  the  langua^,  literature,  tmd  antiquities  o(  Rome,  and  afterwords 
of  (ireece. — Murray, 

*  Paul  HI  (Ateseandro  Famcse)  was  pope,  ]634-41>.  Be  cxcommum- 
cated  Henry  VIII  of  England  in  1638;  in  IMS  he  convoked  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

*  Felice  I'eretti,  Pope  ot  Uotne.  1585-90.  He  determined  the  number  of 
cardinnU  to  lie  seventy.  "  nieotetl  oh  Hiiooeasor  of  Oregnrj'  X.III  hM'auM 
the  cardinals  thoujtht  him  iu-at  ilcath  as  he  walked,  twit  up,  leaning  on  a 
staff.  It  bt  HAifl  thitt  .ts  floon  a-i  the  vote  waa  assured,  be  arose  with  such 
a  brisk  movement  that  Ik  made  liis  ncighhorfulraw  hack,  threw  aw:iy  lii» 
stuff,  nusL'd  Uia  lir-ad,  and  iiilomni  the  7*1  Drum  iti  a  vaico  tliat  matte  die 
wiiulow  pannti  of  tho  hall  rattle."— Larousao,  Kncycl. 
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traiLstati')ii9  and  publications  the  master-Korks  of  Greek  nnt 
L^tin  litcratiire. 

The  expeditions  icto  Italy  rpppate<l  under  three  kin>^ 
(Charli's  VIU,  Lutiia  XII,  aud  Fraucis  I),  put  the  French 
in  touch  with  the  antique  treasures.  Italy  preoctled  France 
by  half  a  century  on  the  road  of  KenaissHnee,  but  she  did  not 
feci  this  ronewf'd  impulse  so  strongly  as  Fi-ance  did,  having 
Dlwn>'s  iM'im  brilliant  and  nivilizfd  with  her  majestic  ninnu- 
niputs,  her  even  more  majestic  ruins,  and  with  a  home  cul- 
ture which  had  never  rjuite  broken  with  classical  tradition. 
Nor  did  the  Renaissance  produce  so  tremendous  and  rad- 
ical a  chan[jre  as  in  Prance,  where  the  new  sonrres  of  inspi- 
ration for  poetry,  thought,  and  science  wniscd  an  agitation 
anil  upheaval  heretofore  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  her 
history. 

For  the  literature  of  Prance  the  renewed  study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  (■nlttire  meant,  a  rupture  with  the  Celtic  past. 
The  old  French  literature  was  strictly  a  national  literature, 
for  even  the  chausoiis  tie  grsie  which  treated  of  classieal 
antiquity  were  dei)ieted  in  true  Frcneh  spirit.  With  the 
Rcnai-sHauce,  the  doctrine  (if  huniauiHui  and  hellciiism  espoused 
hy  writers  and  thinkers  found  expression  in  their  works. 

The  third  great  factor  to  further  this  movement,  which 
excited  and  emancipated  the  human  mind,  was  the  succession 
of  remarkable  dia<>overies.  The  discovery  of  America,  the 
Copcrniean  Kevolution,  the  art  of  cnKravinK  (1-422),  and 
above  all  the  invention  of  priutinp:  by  (Jutenberj^.*  all  these 
pave  an  impt^tus  to  scientific  research.  The  art  of  printing 
muUiplicfl  and  diffused  the  maater-wnrks  of  aneient  genius 
hen'tofore  inaccessible  because  of  their  rarity  and  cost.  The 
humanists  foiuid  most  puissant  auxiliaries  in  printing,  which 
spread  their  works  throughout  Kurope,  and  in  the  protection 


'  It  is  said  that  (iut4>oWrK  had  Been  at  A'onice,  st  the  houfte  of  Pampliilo 
OuUiMi  lie  Fcltre,  cortiiin  little  wooJen  siticlut  used  by  tluj  Chiucsc  iii 
printinx.  whioh  rnstaldi  h»J  rwcivttl  fnitri  Marco  Polo,  the  fnmmis  Vrne- 
liftn  traveler  nnd  author.  It  wa,s  Marco  I'olo  wlm  Rave  Columbus  the  iriea 
o£  it(wkin}C  the  Imlira  in  the  West,  Miirro  Polo  if  thiw  pnsnibly  tlui  prime 
owsw  ol  the  two  greatest  diitcovcricti  of  tlic  modura  world.  Mendel,  an 
Almlian  monk,  had  nirrady  dcvused  characters  to  bv  itsud  in  printing,  but 
be  concealed  his  discovery. 
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of  the  sovereigtw.^  It  was  Charles  VIII  who  introduce*!  the 
Rcriaifwanct;  iiiUi  FranoR.  Th«  niaati'rpieces  n*vealeil  to  him 
iu  hia  expedition  iuto  Italy  bad  jueit<.'d  hi^  aduiiratiou.  Under 
IjOUis  XII  the  new  movement  found  a  firm  footing,  but  to 
Francis  T  is  accorded  the  honor  of  having  brought  the  Renais- 
sance lu  a  flood.  It  triumphed  under  him:  scholastic  litera- 
ture was  replaced  by  the  critical  studies  of  ancient  texts,  even 
tkose  of  the  Bible,  and  a  Latinized  language  clear  and  flexible 
took  the  place  of  the  stilf  and  deficient  language  of  old. 
Francis  T  was  ealled  the  Protector,  the  Father  of  Letters  and 
of  Arts.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  scholars  of  all  Europe; 
he  made  them  generous  offers  to  attract  them  to  his  court; 
and  the  liftcratfurs,  the  scholars,  the  artists  he  enconraged 
with  his  gifts  were  numbeHess. 

Guillaume  Bud6,  the  "  prodigy  of  France,'*  the  disciple 
of  Janus  Lascoris,  was  called  by  Francis  I  to  his  court.  Bud^ 
was  one  uf  the  most  profound  Hellenists  of  the  century,  and 
was  therefore  vigorously  and  constantly  attacked  by  the  Sor- 
bounlsts.  He  wrote  the  Commcntaires  sur  la  langiie  grecque, 
a  treatise  Dc  Asse  on  the  coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  on  classical  learning.  Annotations  sur  les  Pandectes,  and 
the  Lcttrcs  grecques.  In  his  work  he  showed  that  science 
is  not  an  obstacle,  but  rather  a  rond  to  the  faith ;  that  ancient 
philosophy  is  a  sort  of  preparation  to  the  study  of  the  Gospel. 
He  occupied  many  important  positions  under  Francis  I  and 
profited  by  his  influence  with  that  king  in  founding  the  CoU 
U-ge  de.  France.^  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  of  Parliament,  the  chairs  of  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin  were  established,  to  which  were  added  those  of  Mathe- 
matics, Medicine,  and  Philosophy. 


'■  Henry  VII  uf  Euf;laiid  cDCUurs{i^d  Ilulian  pu«t«  to  Itvc  at  bu)  court. 
Mathiiui  Corwin,  King  of  Hungary,  wa«  a  icrcut  patron  of  art  ami  lilcrature 
and  tbe  Uungarian  Kenaisaance  dates  from  his  rei^. 

*  First  cnllcd  the  College  of  the  King  and  then  tbe  College  of  the  Tltree 
Languages,  after  the  chairs  of  Hebrew,  C>reek,  and  I^tin  had  lieea  e«tab- 
lished.  Under  Louiti  XHI  it  waa  kuou'n  ad  the  Royal  College  and  during 
tbe  Revolution  as  the  National  College.  Napoleon  created  a  chotr  of 
Turkitth  and  etmngeit  the  name  to  Imperial  College.  Under  the  Rcstoratioa 
it  became  tlie  College  uf  l-'raiicu  and  chairs  of  SaMlcrit  and  Chinese  were 
eMtahli^ied.  Now  it  i»  Uie  Collcgu  <rf  France,  with  forty-two  profcvsurs, 
and  itfl  free  instruction  includes  the  entire  field  of  learning. 
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Many  famoiut  sehnlai-s  a<](led  to  the  repntatinn  of  this 
oolleso:  nmon(f  them  were:  Valable  or  M'aBtebleU.  professor 
of  Hebrew,  editor  of  the  fsmous  Bible  de  Vatable,  condemned 
by  the  SorlMiniie-,  Dimes,  professor  of  Greek,  distinguished 
orator,  philosopher,  and  nialhenintician;  Jean  Dorat,  master 
of  Ronsard  and  poet  of  llie  Plciadc;  Denis  Lambiu,  the  savant 
philologer,  whose  slow  manner  of  working  gave  the  wonl 
lambinfr  to  the  French  lanpuape.  Xext  to  Hude  must  be 
plaeed  Rohei-t  and  Ilenr^-  Kstienne,  father  and  son.  Robert 
was  the  first  to  print  Biblea  in  Franw,  and  his  orthodoxy 
flowi  became  suspected.  Henry  Estienne,*  workinginan  and 
man  of  letters,  sought  his  rt-ertation  in  the  composition  of 
his  "  Treasury  of  (he  (Ireek  Ijangriiape,'*  and  in  launehing 
ardent  painphlets,  written  in  the  vernHcular,  which  attracted 
attention  thi-out;hout  all  Kurope.  Tinder  the  title  of  *'  Apol- 
ogy for  Hei-odotus,"  he  published  a  lively  and  strange 
satire  on  the  i-ustonis,  pn-judices,  and  excesses  of  his  time. 
Resides  enenuraging  the  sehnlars,  the  kings  of  France  had  in- 
vited Italian  artLsta  to  their  courtii;  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Andrea  del  Sarte.  were  great  favorites.  Tlie  Castles  of 
Amlwise,  Chenoneeau,  Ulois  and  others  were  built  by  Italian 
architects.  Through  the  influence  of  Catherine  de  Medici, 
the  Italian  language  had  b(»en  introdueed  into  the  French 
court,  and  Henri  EstJenne  •  in  his  Deux  dialogues  dn  notiveau 
language  fmn^ais  ifalutttisc,  protested  a^rainst  this  invasion, 
and  criticised  it  as  the  doctrine  of  humanism  carried  too  far. 
In  this  criticism  nothing  escaped  his  pitiless  fervor;  the  vices, 
crimes.  jierversitifS,  nbsurditios.  hypwrisies  and  superstitions, 
all  were  exposed  and  depicted  without  reserve.  He  was 
l»anished  from  France.  For  Francis  I,  although  he  protected 
the  new  movement,  created  the  eenaorship  and  decreed  the 


*  Of  Henry  £»tienni>,  Ruiuutrd  saug  the  famous  toast: 


"  VefBD,  et  vonw,  pI  rpversp  encore 
Dedans  cottn  prande  coupe  d'or. 

Je  veux  tioirc  ii  Henri  Ivtticnnc, 
Qui  tics  enfera  nous  a  n*ndu 
Du  vieil  Anacr^on  penlit 
La  donee  lyre  t^icnne." 
'To  him  is  iittrihuted  the  rnmou*  proverb:  "A  brebis  tondue  IHeu 
manire  le  vcqI"  (God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  sborn  lamb). 


Fill  and  fill  and  fill  aguiu  this 
great  cup  of  Kold;  t  would  drink 
to  Heiiry  Ealienne,  who  from 
Hadr«  hroiin^t  Iwck  to  us  tltc 
sweet,  lost  lyre  of  old  Aoacreon. 
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Hrath  penalty  against  evuty  author  of  works  piihtishpd  with- 
iMit  hm  authority.  Under  his  i*eiKn  Lout!)  etc  Bvrquin  *  and 
Esticnne  Dolet '  were  burned  at  the  stake. 

Another  viriini  of  fanaticism  Hiui  iitmornnee  was  Ranins 
(Pierre  La  RaunH-).  His  crJiiie  (■ousisted  in  writing  against 
piM'iputetirisui.  Since  the  twelfth  century  the  doctrines  uf 
Aristotle  had  been  introduced  into  France  as  supn-me  author- 
ity. The  ipnorant  believed  that  Aristotle  was  a  kinp  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  even  the  leamet!  sIihkI  in  religious  awe  of 
him.  In  his  work  Diahcticas  ptirtilioncs  et  Ariatotalkao 
animadt^ersioncs,  Kamus  attacked  the  obscurity  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy  and  asserted  that  his  logic  was  falw.  In  proelaim- 
ing  reason  and  not  authority  the  criterion  of  truth,  Ramus 
was  the  precursor  of  modern  philosophy. 

After  long  and  laborious  reseai-ches  these  men,  raartyrs 
to  their  cause,  conquered  harbarisni  and  ignorance,  and  ch-ared 
llie  path  fur  the  8uc(HN>(Jing  writers.  In  France  the  Renais- 
sance predominated  until  the  death  of  Francis  I  (1547),  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation,'  the  religious  revolution  in 
the  second  half  of  the  century.  In  this  jxTiod,  under  the  sons 
of  Henry  II  (Francis  II,  Charles  IX.  and  Ilenr)'  HI),  this 
great  religious  (piestion  plunged  France  into  eight  civil  wars, 
beginning  with  the  massacre  of  Vasay  in  1562  and  ending  with 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598  luider  Henry  IV,  by  which  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  was  given  to  the  I'rotestants. 

The  founder  of  the  Reformation  in  France  wjis  Cahin. 
Jean  Chauvin,  calle<l  CoUin,  born  iu  1500,  at  Noynn  in 
Picardy,   was  destined    for   the  church.      He   was   made   a 


*  De  BAse  wrote:  "Louis  de  Derqiitn  mig^t  have  been  tlie  Luther  of 
France  had  Fninciti  lx*n  n  Frctloriek  of  Snxtwiy." 

*Of  Dolct  it  TKOJi  said:  "  Ho  hud  Kronch  tjilcnt,  Latin  (ceniua,  utuven«nl 
crudiliuri.  uiid  coitr:ig(>  tliat  never  fuilc<]."  Francitf  I  ordered  the  maanarrrs 
of  M^rimlol  aurl  ^a^l^i^^«^,  two  citips  ncciipie<t  by  the  Widdensinns.  mt'in- 
ben  of  a  reforming  Iwdy  of  Christinn.s— followers  of  Ceter  WnMo  of  Lyniis 
— organised  olxjiil  1170.  Their  chii'f  seats  were  in  the  -Vipinc  %-aUeya  of 
PiodmoDt,  Dauphin*,  and  I*r«wencc;  honce  the  Krench  nami>,  Vatuhis  dt9 
Atpea,  or  Vavdois.     Ry  order  of  Franris  I  over  three  thousand  were  slain. 

'  Michdet  aa,y*  of  the  Reformation  and  its  spirit:  "  Luthor  wihr:  a  RTpat 
audacity  indeed  at  that  ep>och  when  humanity  warcely  dnred  to  l>reathe. 
That  moumfiil  picture  of  Ifolhein  givrs  an  exact  iHmi  of  the  time:  a  lean 
tiller  of  the  soil  leading  two  lean  lH>rsp^.  followed  by  Death." 
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chfiplnin  nt  tlii'  a^i'  (>f  twi'Ivp  (Ihpre  were  bishops  ami  pnrdinal» 
Ht  Hvt'  unci  cijjlit  years).  lit'  stiulit'd  theolci^jy  in  Piiris,  and 
there  wmte  a  Latin  <]isc«)iirsft  for  the  fwtor  Nicolo.s  Cop,  ivhii^h 
cxprossetl  approval  of  the  doctrine  of  j  list  ifi  eat  ion  by  faith. 
This  cn^atetl  a  \treal  scaiidal.  Calvin,  nbli^l  to  H«'e,  lecl  the 
life  of  a  fuv'itive  for  almost  two  years.  During  this  time  he 
vi»tt»*H  the  court  of  Queen  Martriierite  of  Xavarre  where  many 
dissenters  took  refuge,  among  them  :  Ararot,  Roussel,  and  Bona- 
venture  De-speriers.  In  15:14,  Calvin  embraced  Proteslanti«ra 
and  n  your  hiler  he  finished  his  faniuns  Institufion  of  the 
Christian  lidigion,  a  i^utnvia  ihealoglac  (h-sipncd  to  fix  the  new 
doelrine,  and  to  pn-vent  I'liitfstantism  Prom  beeoming  free 
thought  It  is  a  code  in  whieh  nil  is  foreseen,  all  is  defined, 
all  is  as  narrowly  confineil  ns  passi!)le.  and  all  reduced  to  one 
sole  and  eentrni  idea.  That  idea  is  that  God  is  all,  and 
man  is  nothing.  PVnm  this  postulate,  with  its  eonsequenees 
and  inclusions,  Calvin  dwhieed  Protestantism  as  he  under- 
stuotl  it  All  his  Iheolopy,  all  his  arguments,  all  his  morality, 
rest  on  that  fimudation.  It  wiis  »  profesiion  of  failh  and  a 
manifesto  with  a  celebrated  iirefnei'  addressed  to  Fraucis  I. 
It  established  the  French  Reformation,  but  Calvin  was  once 
tmire  ohiitred  to  b-ave  the  t'ountry.  The  folIoM-inu'  year  he  was 
called  to  Geneva  to  teaeh  llieology.  Farcl,  from  Daupliine,' 
conviuccd  of  Cahin's  ability,  persuaded  him  to  accept  the 

'  Fariil,  born  near  Cap,  iu  Dauphin^,  id  14S0,  waa  a  noted  French  re- 
fortner  and  itinerant  preiiclier  in  SwitzcrlainI-  Tti  l-WO  lie  introduced  the 
Rrfnrmntion  into  Xeiicliftt«I.  find  settled  in  Genevn  in  LWi.  In  spite  of  u 
bitter  and  protracted  opposition,  ho.  hrnught  about  the  efttablishment  of 
the  Reform  Movement  by  the  Ciciievan  Great  Council  on  AuKiut  27, 
lo35.  The  lonU  of  the  province  of  Paujihin^  bore  thrcp  dolplitiix  on  ihrir 
emit,  hence  the  name.  Iliimbert  II,  IXiiiphin  de  N'ientioiR,  coded  the 
I>aupbitt^  to  Philip  i*f  ^':lloit^  on  condition  that  the  cldf-^t  sun  of  the  k'lijta 
of  France  i^hoiild  Iw;  calleii  the  Dauphin.  Aprapiw  of  luniv  nppjir(>nt,  it  i* 
interestiD)!  to  note  the  oripin  of  the  title  of  I*rinco  of  Wales:  The  land  of 
Wales  never  wanted  to  suhniit  to  Kngland,  which  made  all  cfTorts  tr>  ovcr- 
ootne  the  antipathy  of  llu-  provinco.  At  laet,  the  pmpio  of  Wales  declared 
tiuit  if  a  diief  were  givt-n  to  them  who  did  not  speak  a  word  of  Kiif;lJsh. 
and  IiatJ  never  o«>mmitle«l  mi  <^vii  ijelion,  ihoy  woiild  accept  him.  Accord- 
ingly, wht?ii  a  »tn  was  hum  to  the  Kins  of  Kncland.  IIif  infant,  who  ol>- 
vioiLiJy  fulfilled  tlipKC  requij<itps.  was  declnreil  to  be  tlie  chief  nf  the  Welsh 
cIaiu.  Hincu  that  time  the  oldest  )«on,  heir  i>rc'»iunptivu,  of  Uio  kings  of 
England,  boa  borne  tho  title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  ^ 
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mission  to  reform  tbe  city.  Once  plnlppd  to  the  tAsk,  Cnlvin 
g«.ve  himself  to  it  entiivly.  He  exercised  au  ubsolute  author* 
ity :  he  reorfianized  the  whole  government  giving  it  a  potiticnt 
constitution;  he  imposed  his  eonfession  nf  fnith  jinJ  his  inter- 
pretation of  it;  the  family  and  their  hRbitit  were  regulaleit 
by  law  even  lu  to  their  mode  of  dressiui;  aud  the  table  ex- 
penditures. At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  the  city,  exas- 
perated by  his  pious  tyranny,  drove  him  away ;  two  years  Iat»-r 
it  recalled  him.  Calvin  retnnnxl,  took  his  place  again  in  no-  _ 
wise  changed.  lie  persecuted  the  hardened  ones  in  the  name  ■ 
of  the  law,  in  the  name  of  the  gospel:  he  had  them  judged, 
sentenced,  executed,  without  liesitatiou,  without  compunction. 
He  believed  that  he  alone  knew  the  truth,  possessing  the 
attsulute  right  In  repress  and  punish  error.  One  of  thf  victims 
of  his  intolerance  was  Michel  Servet,  or  Servetus.'  who  was 
burned  at  the  stake.  Calvin  used,  as  matter  for  his  con- 
demnation, friendly  controversy  of  theological  ((uestiona  on 
which  they  dilTered.  Another  victim  was  Jacques  Qruet  who 
was  decapitated.  Dnring  twenty-four  years — from  Septem- 
ber, 1541,  till  the  day  when  it  was  written  on  the  registers  of 
the  city:  "  May  27,  1564,  Jean  Calvin  has  departed  to  Gwi  " 
— he  exercised  an  absolute  sway.  Ills  power  to  keep  enforced 
B  growing  body  of  ecelesiastical  ordinances  made  Geneva  the 
citadel  of  Prolesluntisni.  The  exiles  of  all  countries  flocked 
there,  especially  the  French;  but  all  had  to  bend  before  the 
law  of  the  reformer. 

At  the  ago  of  thirty-one  Calvin  married:  this  was,  as  it 
were,  a  necessity  for  every  chief  of  the  reformers — the  pledge 
of  a  definite  rupture  with  the  Roman  Chuivb.  (Eraanma  says 
on  this  subject:  "  With  them  it  ends,  as  in  a  comedy,  with 
marriage.")     Calvin  had  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his 


1 


'  Michael  Servetus,  born  in  Spain  in  1511,  vrm  a  controversinliat  and  &< 
physician,  lie  publialittd  ut  Hugvuau,  in  1531.  un  oseay  dirvdvU  ugiunst  i 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  piilitlod  Ot  Trinitatia  trroribia,  which  aTtnirtcd  I 
great  attention.  Aftera-ard»  ha  studiey]  tlieology  at  Louvnin.  In  1553  I 
he  puUished  ChriMtianiimi  Rrvtitutio.  which  caustnl  him  to  be  ftmested  hyJ 
order  of  tho  inquiffltor-gencnJ  at  Lyons.  He  moilc  his  cacape,  but  he  K&a\ 
»pprchpntli?d  at  the  in*tanoe  of  Calvin  nt  (Jpneva,  on  hiw  veay  to  XnpleH, 
and  wafl  hiirned  after  a  trial  for  heresy  which  latiicd  frum  August  U  to 
October  26,  1653. 
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friends,  and  he  resigno<i  bitnself  to  matrinioDy.  He  marrit-d 
Idelette  de  Bure,  tlie  widow  of  an  Anabaptuct  whom  he  had 
converlwL 

Calvin,  notes  Paul  Albert,  'worked  with  a  somber,  coIlt!cte<I, 
indefatigiible  energy.  Among  his  contemporaries  there  were 
men  like  Ulrich  von  Hntten,  Dolct.  RalM-lnis,  who  greeted 
the  returning  light  wilh  transiKirte  of  joy;  who  were,  so  to 
apeak,  intoxicated  with  the  sight  of  all  the  treasures  which 
antiquity  brought,  and  plunged  into  it  headlong.  CaUnn,  on 
his  part,  rpmainf<l  mastpr  of  his  scienee;  hi*  (hiirnnated  it,  he 
assif^ed  to  it  a  detennined  purpose.  It  was  for  hlin  a  means. 
not  an  end.  In  founding  the  Church  of  Geneva,  he  founded 
at  the  same  time  the  school  and  the  academy,  and  thus  set 
on  example  which  has  be«>ine  a  law.  Tliin  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  of  action  in  I'rotestantisui,  and  in  the 
procedure  which  Calvin  adopted,  science  is  necossarj'.  but  it 
mnst  be  subordinated  to  faith.  The  Christian  must  be  in  a 
position  to  read  and  interpret  the  sacred  books;  but  he  is 
forbidden  to  find  in  them  anything  save  what  Calvin  finds 
in  them.  Calvin's  personal  taste  would  lead  him  to  write 
in  Latin ;  but  to  spread  his  writings  among  the  masses  he  em- 
ployed the  French  languatre — the  language  of  his  eomraen- 
taries  on  the  Srriptnn-s  of  his  more  than  thn-e  thoitsand 
sermons.  Often  he  even  published  the  same  work  in  Iwth 
languages;  this  he  did  notably  in  the  case  of  his  Christian 
Institution — his  life  work.  It  is  divided  into  four  books, 
the  general  titles  of  whieh  are:  Of  the  KiwwUfifje  of  God; 
Of  Qod  the  RnleemFr;  Of  the  Means  of  Participating  in 
the  Grace  of  Christ,-  Of  the  Exterior  Means  of  Aid  to 
Salvation  (l^'  which  he  understood  the  church,  the  saera- 
icents,  the  polity).  The  basis  on  whieh  Cahnn  estahlishod 
bis  whole  doctrine  is  the  principle  of  justification  roun<lcd 
not  upon  works,  but  on  the  grace  of  God  through  the  blood 
of  Christ.'    This  is  the  point  of  departure  and  the  end.    All 

'  It  U  the  i)o(!tnn«  thftt  men  are  6ave<l  hy  thu  blood  of  Chrtnt:  their 
works  avail  them  nothing.  Chmt  dienl  for  tbem,  tinil  Ho  alone  can  wve 
them.  The  Cfltholir  tielieveti  Itiat  he  can  Favc  hiniRcU:  he  in  camrnaiKlcd 
to  do  iood  to  redeum  hm  ^ins.  Hut  the  Catholic  f»  nb<o  asked  to  tinplora 
the  divine  grmee,  and  in  foIloK'  tlic-  injitnclitm  of  (')l^i^t :  "  A^k,  ami  ye  nhall 
receive;  seek,  mod  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  bo  opened  unto  you." 
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relipion,  since  creation,  is  reviewed,  explained,  dcmonstrAtod 
fnmi  this  |>oint  of  vii'w.  Then?  is  no  deviiitioii  or  haltins;; 
but  a  stoadfnst.  reirular  pi*o>rrt'ss,  an  iinposiu};  irrailnfinTi,  a 
powprfnl  anil  siiiiplf  coiK'iMitralion.  <.'al\nn  eoiniuauda  re- 
spect, not  sympathy.  His  is  an  energetie,  profound  soul,  a 
strong;  inlclliKence.  a  mind  with  a  limited  horizon.  Fnnatics 
are  all  such,  and  Calvin  is  one  of  the  most  pfrfi-ot  typps  of 
fanaticism.  Uis  admin>rs  would  disctiver  nnder  this  riuidity 
a  depth  of  feeling — even  a  tender  and  compassionate  heart 
This  is  an  illnsion:  he  was  hanl  and  dr>',  and  he  walked  with 
a  high  authority.  Tht-  style  is  like  the  man — rii;id.  firm,  witli- 
out  abandon,  without  ilininination.  *'  Ce  style  si  trL**ti\"  os 
Bossnet  called  it.  This  eloquent*  so  ^ravo  and  so  riporons 
brought  about  the  divorce  of  the  Rejiaissance  and  the  Ref- 
ormation. 

AUhouph  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation — two 
widely  different  movements — werf  nnit<.-d  a^inst  a  conunon 
cause — the  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  Renais^mnce 
triumpheil  am!  the  Reformation  sufferttl  defeat.  Catholicism 
was  almost  uni-onquenible  in  Frnnee.  lis  history  was  aninl^a- 
mateti  with  the  niost  aneient  national  Frt-neh  traditions. 
Clo\-ia  bad  become  master  of  fiaul  only  by  virtue  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  orthodox  bishops ;  he  hafl  been  con8ecrate<1  at 
Reims,  and  the  eonReeration  was,  so  to  speak,  the  very  con- 
dition of  royal   authority.'      Since  the   eighth   century,   the 


*  After  the  battle  of  Tolhiac,  Clovis  ami  thrve  tfaouMnH  of  hut  soldiers 
irtn  baptiwd.  Th«  lefend  5a>'3  that  during  the  commoti^Mi  cl  Clovis's 
hfpti-n,  the  clerk  chan^nl  to  Iirini:  the  hfjy  cul  to  anoint  tliv  royul  bead 
found  hinuelf  aepantUHl  from  ibe  iniite  by  tite  mtiltttuda  and  could  not 
approach  the  aamd  font.  The  moment  of  diriiitvuinjc  had  coaie.  Uav- 
ing  l>)L'ttf««<<l  the  iMiptltnuil  water,  the  arcbbuhc^  (Remi)  called  for  the  oil 
with  which  to  mix  it,  hut  in  vain.  Then  he  began  to  pniy,  hia  eyre  and 
hands  upliftwt  to  bravcn.  A  deep  anxiely  oppn-«»e«l  llw  :ipvctatorH. 
Suddenly  a  dovp  vnth  snowy  {dumafie  fluttcml  in  liie  air,  aitd  hov- 
ered over  the  prplatc.  hnldins  in  it«  Iwak  a  Itlllo  vial  containing  tbo 
hofy  oil.  The  bishop  then  ailministrivd  the  eaeraioent  vt  baptism,  isay- 
il^:  '  King,  by  the  grace  of  God  tbou  art  the  anointod  of  the  Lord;  m- 
■tjtutcd  by  itis  repnwentHtix-v  on  earth.  The  throoe  is  su}ipcrtcd  by  tha 
altar."  All  tbo  Firtich  kinf:»  w««t  cwDwned  at  Reims.  llenr>-  It]  said 
while  ptaciag  Uie  crown  on  hi:*  bMd,  "It  pricks  ido":  Loin»  XVI,  "It  t« 
in  my  way "  (HI*  mc  fAw).  The  Arapuba  (holy  nal)  ia  piwerved  in  tha 
Cathedral  of  R«ina. 
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alliancp  of  tho  ehuroh  and  the  Carlovintfian  kings  was  pledged, 
and  this  is  the  fonniijition  <>f  the  ti-iii|>ur}il  jiower  '  nF  the 
popts.  1*6pin  the  Short  having  heen  anointed  king  by  Pope 
Sti'phen  II,  assisted  him  against  Aistulf,  King  of  the  Lom- 
I>ardH.  anil  gave  to  the  I'ope  the  exarchate  of  Kavenna  and 
the  IVntapolLs.  Tlius  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  l*»pal 
States.  C'harh'niiigne  <>ontirititt)  thia  alHanee  and  uphehl 
Christendom  against  the  Saracens.  Tlie  Criiaadea  originatetl 
in  Fninee.  All  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See  was  never  attacked.  Politieal  influence  which 
brought  about  the  controversies  between  Philip  IV  and  Boni- 
face VITT,  and  laler  the  Great  Schism*  in  no  way  changed 
the  8ubmis.sion  of  the  people  to  the  church.  The  montistie 
ordei-s/  powerful  organizations  placed  their  wealth  find  their 
itoldient  at  the  disposition  of  the  aovereigns,  their  banners 
waved  beside  the  royal  oriflammc.    The  Catholic  Church  had 


*  Christ  said  to  St.  Peter:  "Thou  art  the  rock,  and  on  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  ehurch,  uml  ttio  kuU-s  ot  lirll  bJuiII  not  prevail  agaiuitt  it."  Christ 
sakl  also  to  St.  IVter:  "Whataoever  thou  dliult  bind  on  earth  shall  lie 
in  heaven;  whuttKMJver  thou  shatt  loose  on  earth  shall  he  bound  in 
RO."  It  is  on  this  authority  ihst  Catholics  Imiso  coiifL-sainn  and  ab- 
eolutioD.  The  church  liad  to  Btrufy;le  against  the  temporal  power  ot  its 
adversaries,  and  bo  it  set'ined  necesaary  that  it  should  have  not  only 
epiritual  authority  hut  also  temporal  forces  at  its  disposal.  Thi.i  w  the 
origio  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and  Catholicism'a  justification 
for  it.  A 

'There  were  two  Great  Rchiflms  or  dissefraonH.  One  existed  in  the 
Catholic  Church  from  137>'i-l-117,  when  there  were  several  popc6  at 
the  same  time  in  Avignon  and  in  Rome.  The  Council  of  Constance  and 
ihe  ejection  of  Martin  V  put  an  eml  Ui  it.  Tim  other  Sohiatn  waa  between 
the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  and  IwRan  in  the  nintb  century  owinjj  to 
Momc  doctrinal  difficulty  and  eiuleiH  in  n  final  divisi»n  In  in,">4  between 
Pope  Leo  IX  and  the  Patriarch  Mirhaol  Cenilarius. 

' Ori^natinK  au  far  back  wi  St.  Martin.  Apostle  of  the  Gaula,  founder  of 
the  Rr^t  eoovent  at  Mnrmoutier,  an  abbey  in  Touraine.  In  .172  a.d.,  St. 
Martin,  dviirous  of  socurinK  for  himwlf  a  retreat  outiude  of  the  city,  hail 
a  monastery  built  two  milea  distant.  At  first  then?  were  only  a  ffw 
wooden  eclLi,  but  hU  diseiplps  inrrpa«e<l  rapidly.  The  orijjinal  name  was 
Majus  Monasterium.  corruptefl  into  Mamnouticr.  In  M-l  thi»  mnn-uitery 
van  deirtroyod  by  the  Nortaan-i,  but  the  Count  of  Touraine  had  it  rebuilt. 
It  m  said  t«  have  Ijeen  the  first  convent  in  \Vfsl*.'rii  rranrc,  and  a  irmre 
unpnrtant  one  than  that  vthich  St.  Martin  had  built  at  lAgMg^  in  I'oitoti. 
Owing  to  the  rucoat  aati-Catholic  ]aw*  ia  France  it  is  now  aliamluned. 
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always  been  in  complete  x>os8e88ion  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  its  highest  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  after  the  Pope 
and  the  Councils,*  was  invested  in  the  University  of  Paris  and 
in  the  Sorbonne. 

During  a  period  of  one  thousand  years,  writes  a  French 
critic,  one  can  discover  only  now  and  then — as  in  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose,  in  the  Renart,  in  the  fabliaux — some  witty  attacks 
on  the  churchmen,  especially  the  monks.  But  the  Gallic 
fervor  which  exercised  itself  at  their  expense  never  attacked 
the  institution  itself;  the  church  seemed  excellent,  useful,  in 
spite  of  the  abuses  of  individual  members.  Finally,  Catholi- 
cism in  France  was  an  edifice  imposing  in  its  massiveness  and 
duration — an  object  of  xmiversal  veneration,  and  apparently 
indestructible. 

The  Reformation  therefore  did  not  affect  the  faith  of  the 
great  majority  in  France,  but  created  the  Counter-Reforma- 
tion; Henry  IV  in  order  to  secure  his  royal  position  was 
forced  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith. 

*  The  CouDcib  are  aseemblies  of  prelates  who  decide  the  more  important 
questions  coQceming  the  church. 


CHAPTER   IX 


SIXTEENTn-CENTUBT   WRITERS 


Within  ten  years  the  three  books  which  were  "  tte  very 
aoal  of  the  centur>' "  were  written:  the  Pantagruel  of 
Kahelais,  the  Cttnstian  Institution  of  Calvin,  and  the  Spiritual 
Eicerciscs  of  Loyola.  Each  work  was  symbolical  of  the  thought 
underlyiDK  it*  preat  (tueBtion:  the  Reuaissanee,  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  Catholiciam  in  France. 

Ignaee  de  Loyola  (Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde),  bom  in  the 
eastlc  of  Loyola  in  Biscaya  in  1491,  was  page  at  the  court 
of  Ferdinand  V  of  Spain.  In  1521,  atthe  siege  of  I'ampeluna, 
he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  cannon  ball ;  the  wound  was 
indiffrnTitly  treated,  and  he  hfcaine  ^ame.  Loyola  was  the 
hanclMiimest  man  of  his  day,  and  his  mother,  doubting  bin 
patience  imder  this  affliction,  turned  bis  thoiif?hb{  to  pipty. 
During  his  convalescence  a  life  of  the  Saints  was  placed  in 
his  bands,  and,  reading  it,  he  was  led  to  devote  himself  to 
Gml.  Hf"  distribnted  his  pos-scssinns  amongr  the  poor.  After 
consecrating  hia  life  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  sanctuary  at 
Montserrat,  he  went  to  live  in  a  cave  and  subjected  himself 
to  all  sorts  of  hardship.  Upon  his  rt^turn  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  he  studied  in  the  college  of  Montaigne. 
In  lolM,  be  went  lo  I'aris  and  founded  a  society  with  six 
disciples:  Pierre  Lef&vre,  Xaver,  Rodriguez,  Laynez,  Boba- 
dilla,  and  Salnieron,  who  met  in  a  subterranean  chapel  of  the 
church  of  Not  re-Dame  do  Montnmrtrc.  These  men  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  conversion  of  infidels,  and  to  the  redemption 
of  the  fallen.  Besides  the  vows  of  chastity,  of  poverty  and 
obedience,  they  swore  absolute  snbmisaion  to  the  Pope.  In 
1540  this  order  was  confirmed  by  I'ope  Paul  III.  who  gave 
to  Lnynla  the  Chnrch  of  Jesus  and  uamwl  the  order  Clirca 
r^pu/fVrs  di'  la  compagnie.  de  Jt'sux,  afterwards  call«Kl  Jrauits. 
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They  carried  the  Gospel  Ut  China,  to  the  Tndit's,  l,o  AinprimJ 
The  orgauizntion  hnd  a  niiiitar>'  character,  aud  Loyola  was 
elected  general ;  neverthelt'ss,  he  did  not  hcRitate  to  perform 
moat  menial  diilies,  and  fveii  l\w-  ent'iniea  of  Loynia  ret^ojiniwd 
his  nobility,  piety,  aud  disinterestedness.  He  was  canunizi'd 
in  1022  by  Gregory  XV. 

Rabelais,  Aniyot,  and  Montaigrne  stand  foremost  Qnionjf, 
the  creators  of  the  beantiful  language  of  the  sixteenth  centriry, 
in  whose  learned  school  it  becaine  pure  and  wimdnmaly  en- 
riched. A  Krcneh  critic  says,  in  Rahvlais,  Aiiiyot.  and 
Montaiprne,  classic  antiquity  is  brought  into  perfect  union 
with  the  binldinj^  gfnins  of  the  French  race.  In  their 
language  are  niinf^Ied  savory  cxprcsHions  of  the  vernacular 
aud  words  bormwed  from  the  Latin  and  (Jreck,  forutin^  a 
vehicle  for  the  new  ideas  and  sensations  of  the  times.  Ra- 
belais rellects  tlie  soul  of  the  people,  powerf id  and  trivial ; 
Aniyot  those  of  the  cultivated  bourgeoisie;  Montaigne  of  the 
gentleman  of  letters.  In  the.se  tliri-e  great  wrilttrs  the  sap  of 
the  race  rises,  circulates  with  force  and  bursts  fortli  into  a 
youthful  and  vlgoroiw  style,  full  of  contrast,  where  ideas 
crowd  and  pr*?a8  for  cxpri'ssion,  alive  with  novelty. 

The  same  spirit  whieh  animateil  these  great  writers, 
penetrated  all  the  arl^  aud  marked  them  with  a  prolVmnd 
imprint :  music  with  Gondimel ;  *  eloquence  with  Calvin  and 
de  Reze;  emditinn  with  Henry  Estienne;  natural  sciencwt 
with  Palissy  aud  t!)livicr  de  Serres;*  pi)etry  with  d'Aubigu^ 
and  Du  Barlas,  meuioins  and  pamphlets  with  Montluc,"  the 
Gascon  captain,  who  in  the  leisure  which,  to  his  great  regret, 
bia  age  and  infirmities  left  him,  retraced  with  the  fire  of 
youth  his  exploits  aud  his  tliousand  adventures.     With  the 


'  Teacher  of  Ptilestrina.  "prince  of  miislc-" 

*  PaliitKy  waa  the  creator  of  ceramics  in  France.     De  SuToe  introduced  ' 
the  cuUivatioD  of  the  miillwrn,-  tree, 

'  GettiriR  into  n  quarrel  wilh  apfuw<'r-l>y,  Montluc  toM  him,  furiously:  "  I 
will  give  you,  ecoiimlrel.  snich  .1  blow  with  mydst  that  I  sluJI  hurl  you  into 
tliin  wiJI,  IfavinR  only  your  rijihl  ann  tree  to  salute  nic.  if  pcrchanri-  I 
honor  you  hy  paaaing  here  ntcun."  Hp  was  a  nnlpd  Fn-nch  niaMinl. 
In  the  lalltT  years  of  hi«  life  he  liiototeHl  from  mpmory  hin  arooimt  of  ti.e 
v&r»  frrim  l.VJI  to  1574.  Ilcnr>'  IV  (uiitJ  it  a  just  tribute  in  catling  it  La, 
BiUe  <ju  Soldat. 
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snclRciatiA  poiiptier  Brantonic,'  who  (Ieli^lite<I  in  tolling:  the 
infauiios  of  his  oouliiry — to  wliich  he  was  prone!  nf  hi-hm^ing 
— b'Hnspita),  Sully,"  dc  Thou,  Pasquier,  and  the  authora  of 
the  *S'rt^lVf  Minippif.,  were  thnse  magistratps  and  men  of  letters 
who,  by  their  serious  writing,  or  llieir  satiritra]  paniphlcls 
>tosted  against  the  follies  of  their  eontoniporaries,  and 
loathed  the  road  for  the  generations  to  come. 
The  raoKt  paiwionate  and  powerfnl  interpreter  of  the  spirit 
of  the  RenaLssaace  was  Rabelais.  At'{H)rding  to  P.  Rninctiere, 
he  was  the  living  incnniation  of  the  supreme  idea  of  the 
Renaissance:  that  of  the  goodness  or  the  divinity  of  nature. 
Fran(;oiK  Rabelais  was  bom  at  Chinnn  in  Tnuraine  (between 
14^  and  1500;  died  about  1553).  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  Franciscan  order.  He  studied  Latin,  (ireck.  Hebrew, 
German.  Italian,  Arabic,  and  the  natural  sciences,  in  spite 
of  the  interdiction  of  his  superiors,  and  was  therefore  im- 
prisoned. Protceted  by  (Jcoffroy  Maillezais.  he  obtained  his 
pardon  and  entered  the  order  of  the  Beuedictiues.  He  h-ft 
this  ortler,  too,  and  sl^uilied  medicine  in  the  I'nivi^rsity  of 
iroutpelliiT.  In  1532  he  received  the  position  of  doctor  at 
the  hospital  in  Lyons.  Be  was  obliged  ti)  write  almauaca  and 
facetious  boolts  {Pnniagnuiinc  proiiosticaiion)  for  a  living, 
and  about  this  time  he  re\'iscd  an  old  popular  novel.  Les 
Grandes  rl  esiiwahlfg  Cfironiqiies  du  grand  et  ^norme  Geant 
Gnryantua  (The  great  and  inestimable  chrouic;le8  of  the  great 
and  enormous  Giant  Gargantua),  which  had  an  immense*  suc- 
cess; shortly  after  he  wrote  a  continuation  U*  this  novel  calling 
it  I'ttntngrutl,  the  entire  title  being  L€S  horribles  ct  espouvcn- 
tables  Faits  ei  Prouesses  du  ires  renomme  Paniagruel  Roy 
dcs  Diptttxles,  Fits  du  grand  Geant  Gargantua,  composes 
nouveilfmrnt  par  Maistre  Ahofribas  Nasier.  {The  horrible 
ami  terrible  deeds  and  prowesses  of  the  mneb-renownctl  I'an- 
tagruel  King  of  the  Dipsodes,  son  of  the  great  Oiant  Gargiin- 


'  He  served  six  klnKn,  and  certainly  made  his  epoch  kiiowu;  for  he  tells 
srerytbin^,  and  instniets  by  dc-picting  with  ainfriilar  tnit)ifulnn»  Uie  man- 
ners,  <|ualitit;»,  and  vicen  of  the  time.  His  pcre^t  works  are  I'le  de*  hammes 
dfiufrrs  (■/  lift  gmmtn  capitiiines  and  tbe  Vita  dee  dames  galantea. 

*  It  wrut  Sully,  Ht.ilt>.>4inan  ami  L*coiiorni8t,  who  uaid:  "Tilling  and  gmzing 
— Ihcw  are  the  two  breauts  by  which  l-'ranoe  is  nourished — the  true  mioca 
ftod  trvauurcs  of  Peru." 
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tua,  rwently  mtinpoRetl  liy  Jfaster  A1ei)frib:ii4  NHsii?r.'j  Ue 
was,  hnwi'ver,  iroi^ui^icd  as  the  author  <il"  this  Umk  aa  well 
as  of  the  former  nowl  which  had  i>eeu  censured  by  the  Soc- 
bonue.  To  escape  persecution,  he  went  to  lU»t\Q  in  ihe  eapac- 
ity  of  physiciaii  and  awretary  to  thp  Cardinal  da  Bellay. 
In  15:16  kabelais  receivwl  from  Paul  III  a  bull  absulviny  him 
from  his  apostasy  (his  flights  from  tlio  monR.st*:>rio8) .  About 
two  years  later  he  was  practittiug  medicine  in  Lyons,  and  then 
in  Montpellier,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy.' In  1589  he  was  physician  to  William  du  Bellay,  ^v- 
ernor  of  Turin. 

Rabelais  remodeled  the  chronicles  entirely,  and  called  the 
ImmIc  Garganlua,  whinh  althuii^h  written  after  Pnntiifjntel, 
is  really  the  First  Book  of  Rnlwlnis's  jzreat  work.  He  bejrins 
with  a  humorous  prologue  uddrcssi'd  to  the  "  very  illustrioiis 
drinkers,"  and  then  the  story  tells  of  the  birth,  childhnod, 
and  education  of  the  Giant  GarKantua.  Then  follows  a  Teiied 
Katire  against  royal  conquests  in  the  description  of  the  war 
between  Grand  pons  ier."  the  grandfather  of  the  giant  and 
King  Picpjchole,  "  the  stupid,  \'fliiigIorious,  and  headstrong 
conqueror,  the  crowned  imbecile."  One  of  the  heroes  of  this 
war  is  the  monk,  Jean  dcs  Entommeurs,  who  put  to  flight 
with  his  cross  an  entire  troop  of  soldiers.  Ife  also  f<iunded 
the  abbey  of  Thelerns,  the  motto  of  which  waa  Pais  ce  que 
vouldras  (Do  what  thou  wilt). 

Pautagrucl,  which  became  the  Second  Book  in  the  series, 
but  was  really  written  before  Gargantua,  treats  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Pantapruel.  The  lofty  passages  are  those  which  enn- 
ceru  education  and  mnrnlity.  Rabelais  insisted  that  phyaicJiI 
exercise  should  be  mixed  with  intelloetual  work,  that  Ihe 
studies  be  varietl,  and  not  loo  exaetingly  long,  and  above  all, 
that  study  shonld  have  its  fonntain-soiiree  in  natnrc  and  not  in 
b<toks.    Thus  Rabelais  invented  the  object  lesson  long  before 

*  Anagmtn  nf  Francois  Rnbclais. 

'  Id  the  MiiUlle  Ajp^a.  aud  later,  dtstiectiona  n-ere  pirformed  by  the  bar^ 
bera,  whn  wpre  alto  surgeoDS,  the  professor  himself  never  liainllind  a  knife. 

•Most  of  thft  chonicterB  have  iK-cumft  types:  thiw  Orandgoupier,  (he 
grandfather  of  the  fciaotj!,  ia  the  ppnionification  of  the  (rfutton:  (iiir^aiitua 
has  become  proverbial  as  an  inHalinble  eater;  Pantagrucl.  on  on  Epicurean 
philosopher  ami  &  jolly  com{tanion. 
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our  modern  piMlagojiriieH.  In  thix  Ixxik  oerurs  the  t'anions  letU-r 
of  Itar^antuu  lu  I'liulJiyruol,  wliieU  hns  bcuu  cullfd  Iht;  i.'hnni 
triompltal  de  la  Henaissance  (The  triunipLal  song  of  Hcunia- 
sanco).  An  amusing  description  is  given  of  Panurge,  the  man 
who  "if  he  had  sixty-three  ways  of  finding  money,  had  also 
two  hundred  ami  fourteen  ways  of  spendinj;:  it."  The  elianieter 
of  Panurge,  saya  Saintsbun.*,  "  ig  hardly  cnniparahle  to  any 
other  character  in  literature  except  FalatafT.  The  main  Idea 
in  Panurge  is  the  aljsence  of  morality  in  the  wide  Aristotelian 
sense,  with  the  presence  of  almost  all  other  good  qualities." 

The  Third  Book  signed  by  Halielais  and  precKded  by  a 
royal  privilege  granted  in  1545,  also  ojiens  with  a  curious 
prohigne.  The  story  confines  itsL'If  principally  to  conversa- 
tion, with  little  action.  In  spite  of  the  royal  privilege,  this 
book  was  also  censureil  by  the  Sorbunne,  and  Rabelais  felt  it 
prudent  to  take  refuge  in  Mctz  where  he  took  the  position  of 
phj'sician  in  the  hospital.  After  a  year  he  returned  to  Prance, 
but  with  the  death  of  Francis  I,  his  royal  protection  ended 
and  Ifabelais  was  not  yet  in  the  good  graces  of  Henry  II. 
Moreover,  the  famous  Ckambrc  Ardeute  '  crejited  for  the  trial 
of  heretics  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  was  in  session  and 
Rabelais,  who  had  amusml  anew  the  indignation  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  by  his  Fourth  Book,  tied  again  to  Rome,  where  besides 
the  Cardinal  du  Bellay's  protection  he  enjoyed  that  of  the 
powerful  families  of  Guises  and  of  Chatillon. 

The  Fourth  Book,  published  about  1548,  di«cribes  the 
adventurous  voyages  of  Pantngruel,  Panurge,  and  Brrtthcp 
Jean,  who  go  in  search  of  the  oracle  of  La  Dive  BotttcUle 
(the  Divine  Bottle)  visiting  on  the  way  a  series  of  fantastic 
islands  and  xVinerica.    In  this  bwik  the  incidents  of  the  Storm 


^  A  »pecial  court  or  jiiatice,  by  which  ovtr  five  bUDdrod  clL-ath  Bont«ncoa 
were  pAS^vd  in  Iwu  years.  The  mtmc  Chambre  Ardenle  dHiruiiig-room) 
w»,  acconlinK  to  auiim^  authorities,  derived  from  the  fact  that  tlie  [n-ople 
tried  there  von  usually  condemned  to  be  biirned.  Other  authorities  say 
ISO  called  iHKau^c  the  ruum  in  wlitch  ttio  trilmoal  Bat  wu  illumioutvi) 

ly  burning  tapera.     The  miwt  cclebratecl  of  these  Chambre  Ardeaten 

ma  die  one  in  nc^iixinn  at  the  Arsenal  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  pa-sH 
judgment  on  the  K^t^ut  trial  called  Affaire  dta  -poUonx  (poison).  The 
uf  many  people  of  tiigh  rank  were  on  the  files  of  tliis  case,  among 
that  uf  Ma«lame  ile  Montespan,  the  king's  favorite,  which  caused 
Louis  XIV  to  put  an  end  to  this  court. 
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and  of  the  Frozen  Wonla  occur,  and  the  niiiuaing  story  is 
t<»Ul  of  l*aniirjri' 's  sea  voyage  during  whicli  he  nvenges  hiin- 
scif  for  an  insult  olToret!  him  by  DiiKlcnaut,  a  fihcop  mori.*hant. 
This  mcrehant  ha^i  a  ilotk  of  sheep  on  Uwrd.  Panmve  buys 
one  of  Hxem  and  throws  it  into  tlif  sea;  the  rest  of  the  Hoe 
follow,  dra^ffing  with  tht-ni  Diudcnaut  and  tlie  sht-plierdK  la 
their  vain  attempt  to  save  the  tiock.  From  this  atury  ariMcs 
the  proverbial  "  moutona  dc  Pauurge/*  satirizing  the  imita-j 
tive  extravagance  of  the  nmllitnde. 

The  Fifth  Hook  is  of  dnublfnl  authority.  It  was  pubMshd 
about  nine  years  after  Rabehiis's  death  (ti)53),  and  is  a  eon 
tinuatioD  of  the  description  of  the  voyages  and  fantastie' 
islands.  The  travelcre  \-isit  Ringing  Island,  the  island  of  the 
Furred  Cats,  and  of  the  Lanterns,  and  eondunted  by  a  Ijantcrn 
(Learning  or  Study),  an  inhabitant  of  the  Island  of  Lantern, 
they  linally  reach  the  Island  of  the  Bottle.  Here  the  priestess 
Bacbuc  initiates  them  in  its  mysteries — "  in  wine  is  truth, 
good  hope  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  *' — which  means,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators,'  that  for  the  eiuujuest  of  science 
two  things  are  necessary:  fiocJ  s  guidance,  and  the  society  of 
man.  Pamirge  receives  the  advice  of  the  oracle  of  the  Holy 
Bottle  which  is — Trinch  (Drink). 

The  satirical  parts  of  Kabelais's  books  are  directed  against 
the  aggressive  policies  of  the  nionarehs.  the  religious  hypo- 
crites, the  eharlntanism  of  ph,\-si(!ians  and  against  the  insolence 
and  ignorance  of  the  git-at  lords.  He  knew  how  to  veil  his 
formidable  attacks  with  a  torrent  of  inoffensive  buffoonery 
and  uuintelliirible  alleg<iries.  No  satirist  ever  wielded  the 
weapon  of  sJireasm  with  such  an  aiulaeious  and  fearless  a 
With  his  inexhaustible  fund  of  knowledge,  his  gayety.  hi 
bursts  of  laughter,  be  disarmed  the  very  one  whom  hi*  hai 
made  his  butt : 

MIeulx  est  de  ris  que  dp  larmes  escrirw, 
Pour  ce  que  rire  eat  Ic  projjrc  de  rhommo.* 


1 


*  The  comment&Uira  of  Ral>elaiB  have  seen  in  his  anodgooner  the 
Bonification  of  I.oiiis  XII;  in  (iarRAntuu,  Kruiiciii  I,  und  in  PuiittiKrueT, 
Henry  11,  and  many  other  rcprcsiintulions  under  lictitious  namea  ot  cuQ- 
Cempurary  men  and  lliiiipt. 

■  It  \s  hett4^r  to  write  of  lan^hter  th&n  of  te&re, 
Pur  laughtw  is  the  ^ift  of  man. 
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Riibolaia'a  loiiKuapc  is  very  rich  oud  picturesque,  Iiis  humor 
inlinitcly  vjirit'ii,  ami  Uis  writings  show  force,  powiM-  nf  thouj^ht 
and  a  sense  of  morality.  Often,  boweviT,  he  is  rou^h  and 
coaree,  but  coai-st^ness  had  always  bpen  tlic  characteriKtic  of 
comic  Uteraturi'.  Ijii  Bruy&re  mays  of  Iiiiii:  wheii;  he  hi  bud, 
be  is  worse  thau  the  worst,  it  is  the  charm  of  the  canaiUe; 
where  he  is  good  be  is  esiiuisite. 

The  following  legend  is  explanatory  of  the  famoas  phrase 
— quart  dlieure  fie  fiabehu':/ ' — denoting;  anxions  niomi-nts: 
Rabelais  stoppi-d  at  an  icn  in  Lyons,  auci,  nfler  f;>atitlni^ 
for  several  days,  found  himself,  as  vrns  often  the  case, 
without  a  sou  to  pay  his  bill,  and  no  means  of  returrinp  to 
Paris,  wht-re  he  had  a  most  import nnt  eni^n^'enieiit.  His 
dilenmm  was  preat,  and  for  some  nioint^nts  {the  "  rjuuz'ter  of 
an  hour  ")  he  was  in  despair,  when  suddenly  he  bethoupht 
himself  of  a  plan.  He  placed  two  packages  on  the  table  in  his 
room,  labeled  "  poison  for  the  kinsr,"  *'  poison  for  the 
danphin."  The  packages  were  soon  diacflvered  anil  Rabelais 
was  arrested  and  dispatched  to  Paris,  whe-re  \w  was  broijj:lit 
before  Francis  I,  to  whom  he  explained  the  joke  he  had  played 
on  the  innkeper  and  gave  the  pi-oof  of  it  by  swallowinn  the 
snpposetl  poison.    At  which  the  king  laughed  most  heartily. 

No  gn-at  writer  ia  reu<l  so  little,  and  no  character  in  liteni- 
ture  has  l)ccn  so  distortwl  by  legends*  as  Rahelnis.    To  r|iinte 


*  Used  now  in  the  more  specinl  wmse  of  "tl)i>  time  to  f«ttlo  a  liill,"  AJir) 
eRpecittlly  tljc  luldition  at  n  restaurant.  H.  J.  Vettcr  id  one  of  his  (Xiiutiogs 
.has  itnmortaliB«l  tli<^  gunrC  il'kvxirc  rlr  R'thtUiix. 

'  "The  cur£  of  MeiKtoQ  (Kuboluisuusciin-  uf  Mrudnn,  a  araull  t<iwn  nrur 
Piiria.  for  not  quite  ouc  year)  appears  to  iw  umler  that  iUiimined  mask  in 
which  he  so  much  re*enilile8  the  little  King  of  Yvetgt."  Sec  thu  song  of 
Itfranger  (Hay,  1813).  URoyd'Yvetot: 


D  tftait  iin  km  d'Yvctot 
Peu  nmnii  tXaxi^  rhintnirc 

Se  levmnt  tord,  se  couchant  tfit, 
Donnant  fort  biea  sans  gluire, 

Et  couroim^  par  Jrannetnn 

D'un  simple  boanet  de  colon 
Dit-on. 

Obi  Obi  Oh!  Oh*  ah!  ah!  ahl  ah! 

Quel  bon  petit  rui  e'^lait  lu! 
\A.\a.. 

D  (aisait  Bes  quatre  repaii.  ate. 


There  ^-aa  a  kinp  of  Yvetot, 
little  knowii  lo  histi>ry;  wvnt  to 
bod  early,  gr>t  up  tatc,  ami  ^Irpt 
quite  tt'tU  without  glory— crowned 
by  Jeannctim  with  a  aimplc  coKoQ 
night-cap.  »o  they  say. 
Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!  Jih!  ahl  iihr  ah! 
Wliut  a  good  little  king  was  that! 

La,U. 
He  ate  his  four  meals  a  day, 

etc. 
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Profesfior  Tillcy  in  his  excellent  book  on  Rabelnia:  **  In  spite, 
however,  of  our  scHiily  kiiowlwlgi-,'  certain  fatits  in  his  life 
and  character  atand  plainly  out.  Wc  must  abandon  the 
legend  which  rcprL-sonts  him  as  a  gluttonotis  and  wincbibbinp 
buffoon,  as  an  unfrocked  priest,  a&  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
Falstaff.  We  have  seen  what  his  relations  were  with  Giiil- 
lauiue  jmd  Jean  du  Bellay,  two  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
king<1om ;  we  have  seen  how  he  was  reaptwted  by  men  like 
(JeofTroy  d'Kstissac,  the  Bishop  of  Maillezaia,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished jiu'ist,  Audr4  Tira<iucau.  and  bow  humanists  tike 
Salmon  ifaerin,  and  Dolet,  and  Voulte,  and  Jean  de  Boys- 
sonn^,  spoke  iu  the  highe.st  t4'nii8  uf  him  leamin(?  and  of 
his  skill  as  a  physician.  But,  perhaps,  it  is  from  the  letters 
written  to  hiui  durinp  his  sojourn  at  Turin  by  Guillanme 
rellicier.  Bishop  of  Moiitpellier,  that  we  get  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held,  not 
only  by  men  of  his  own  rank,  but  by  those  far  above  hJni 
in  |K>wer  and  station,  princes  of  the  church  and  patrons  of 
humanism." 

For  further  explanation  Professor  Tilley  iutithluces  an  ex- 
tract from  IIipi>ocratis  Aphorismorum  Paraphrasis  Poeiictt: 
*'  Yon  will,  perhaps,  think  the  man  was  o  buflFoon  and  a  jester, 
one  who  angled  for  dinner  with  witty  speeches.  No,  he  was 
no  buffoon,  no  jester  of  the  market  place,  but  one  who,  with 
the  penetraticm  of  a  distinguished  miud,  laughed  at  the 
human  race,  its  foolish  wishes  and  cifdulons  hopes,  lie  pussod 
his  dn>-s  free  from  material  care,  his  sails  ever  filled  with 
the  breeze  of  prosperity.  Xor  would  you  find  anyone  moro 
learned,  when  it  pleased  him  to  lay  aside  laughter  for  aenmia 
topics.  ...  If  a  great  and  difficult  (pieslion  had  to  be  aolveO 
by  industry  and  learning,  you  wmdd  have  said  that  he  alone 
saw  into  the  greatest  mysteries,  that  to  him  alone  were  re- 
vealed the  swi-eta  of  nature.  ...  He  was  familiar  with  all 
the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  like  a  second  Democritns 
laughotl  at  the  idle  feai*s 'and  hopes  of  populace  and  princes, 
and  at  the  rain  cares  and  anxious  laboi*s  of  this  transitory 
life." 


1 


'  Tlie  S(«i£ut  ties  ^Itiidee  Rabelaiaenncs  was  fouoded  in  1902  for 
M-archc«  of  Itabclais's  workA. 
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Jacqnos  Aniyot  (1513-1593),  very  poor,  very  laborious, 
loade  himsolf  the  servant  of  the  well-to-do  scholars  of  the 
College  de  France  in  order  to  profit  by  the  course  of  public 
k-ctnn*.  It  is  Hiiitl  thnl  ht;  workml  al  night  by  the  light  of 
bnming  coal,  niul  that  every  week  he  received  a  loaf  of  bread 
from  his  mother  in  llelun,  thi-oujrh  the  boatmen  on  the 
Seine.  By  dint  of  privations  and  perseverance  he  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and  then  received 
the  chair  of  Ijatin  and  Greek  at  the  University  of  Boiirges. 
Successively  preceptor,  doctor  of  letters,  doetor  of  sciences, 
professor  at  Bonrges— Francis  I  pave  him  the  revt-nnra  of  the 
Abbaye  of  Bellozane.  lluder  the  sm'eessoi*s  of  Francis,  ho 
was  named  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  preceptor  of  the  futuro 
king,  Charles  IX,  and  finally  Bishop  of  Auxerre.  Amyot 
said  to  the  prince  who  causetl  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew: "  Oiir  Lorti  has  invested  you  with  a  singular  ^ood- 
'tiess,  inclined  of  itself  to  love,  honor,  and  esteem  everythins 
that  is  virtuous.  It  is  not  true  greatness  to  be  able  to  do 
everj'thing  one  can,  but  to  nspire  to  all  that  one  ought  to  do. 
The  eternal  law  which  rominanda  princes  aa  wfll  as  other  men, 
is  righteousness,  truth,  and  justice.  *'  Unfortunately,  Amyot 
had  not  the  necessary  moral  authority  to  engrave  such  words 
on  the  soul  of  his  pupil,  nor  were  they  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  liis  mother,  who  thormifihly  dominatrd  her  win. 
Amyot's  prcat  work  is  the  translation  of  all  of  IMutarch's 
works,  but  the  best  in  that  vast  collection  is  his  translation 
of  the  "  Lives  "  of  Plutarch — the  clnssic  that  made  Plutnreli 
the  most  popular  of  ancient  anthnrs  in  France.  Amyot  had 
the  advantage  of  writing  in  Fivnch  and  his  work  addressed 
itself  to  all  who  knew  how  to  rcatl. 

The  first  classicist  in  France  was  Michel  Eyiuem,  seigneur 
de  51<mtaigne,  bom  in  15:13,  in  the  castle  of  Montaigne  in 
Pcrifford.  According  to  Sointc-Beuve  he  wns  the  wisest 
Frenchman  that  ever  lived.  His  father,  although  a  nobleman, 
chose  as  godparents  for  his  son  people  of  humble  rank  and 
had  him  bnmght  up  by  pensants.  Montaigne  himself  tells 
that  bis  father's  idea  was  to  make  him  hardy  and  frugal,  find 
to  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  class  of  people  who  would 
stretch  out  their  anns  to  him  rather  than  those  who  would 
tnrn  their  backs  ou  him.     Montaigne  also  tells  that  besides 
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his  peasant  nur»e  ho  had  a  German  tutor,  Ilni-Rtaniis,  who 
spoke  only  Latin  to  him,  ao  that  at  six  years  of  a^e,  Montaigne 
knew  nothing  of  French,  but  had  acquired  Latm  ptTfeclly 
without  rules,  without  IhwIcs  aud  ^rranintars,  without  boatings, 
and  without  tears.  At  six  years  of  age  he  entered  the  college 
of  Guyenne  in  Bordeaux.  Later  he  Ktudied  law.  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  was  nia<!e  a  councilor  in  the  Parliament 
of  Bordeaux.  During  this  time  he  fonne<l  hi«  friendshiji  for 
Ktienne  de  La  Bo^tie,  of  which  he  writes ;  "  if  one  should  ask 
me  why  I  love  him,  I  feel  I  can  but  express  myself  thus: 
beeaiwe  it  was  he;  because  it  waa  T." 

^loutaigne  was  attached  to  the  courts  of  Francis  II  and 
Henry  III,  and  witnessed  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
the  violence  of  the  League,  and  al)  the  atrocities  committed 
in  the  name  of  religion — iu  France  the  Catholics  were  burn- 
ing the  Protestants,  in  (Jeueva  the  Protestants  were  burning 
the  Catholics.  *'  Combien  j'ai  vn  de  enndamnatinns  plua 
f  criminelies  que  le  crime!  "  (IIow  many  condemnations  I  have 
seen  more  criminal  than  the  crimes!)  wrote  Mrmtuigne;  and 
at  this  time,  when  in  i-eligion,  in  literature,  in  polities,  every- 
one said  "  I  know  all,"  Montaigne  took  for  his  device,  **  What 
do  I  know!  "  (Que  snis-je?)  With  a  profouJid  knowledge  of 
!  human  nature  and  with  his  elaasical  aciinirements  he  preaclu^l 

skepticism.  Aud  in  Montaigne's  skepticism  ix  e.\pressed  his 
hinnanity— his  toliTStion.  It  is  the  affirmation  that  in  this 
world  where  rchitivfs  rule  it  ix  wnmg  to  l>elit've  oni'self  the 
infallible  holder  of  the  truth.  Montaigne's  skepticism  pro- 
claims the  liberty  of  the  conscience,  and  preserves  human 
morality. 

After  visiting  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  he  with- 
drew to  his  (^stle  in  Perigord,  and  wrote  a  history  to  which 
he  gave  the  modest  title  of  Essais  (two  volumes  wt'i*e  published 
in  1580,  and  the  third  in  1588).  Without  pretension  he  writes 
in  his  introduction:  "  C'est  icy  \m  livre  de  bon  foy.  lecteur," 
and  describes  hrs  work  as  "  un  parler  simple  et  naif  tel  but 
le  papier  riu'n  la  bouehe."  (This  is  a  book  of  good  faith, 
reader,  a  conversation  simple  aud  unpretentious  on  paper  as 
I  would  talk.)  And  he  excflleil  in  this  ability  to  talk — an 
art  in  which  no  people  have  surpassed  the  French.  His 
EssaiSf  which  Cardinal  de  Perron  called  the  breviary  of  well- 
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ipl*.',  are  a  series  of  about  one  hutKlrcd  and  arv 
ln*;iti»s  in  which  hi*  diwuiHsea  many  qurationa  on  society, 
lilerature,  ri;Iijriou,  fricudship.  politics,  etc  It  is  a  moral  and 
philosophical  work,  the  unique  subject  of  which  is  MoutaiKno 
Itiniseif.  It  marlcs  the  beginning  of  a  long  epoch  of  elnssical 
Krcneh  literature  which  intluenced  Voltaire,  Kous.seau,  Mon- 
tes^^nieu  and  the  Kncyclopetlistii.  Montaigne's  work  is  the 
'"  first  by  virtue  of  seniority  and  glory  of  all  thutte  master- 
pieces which  are  part  of  the  French  geniuif  in  its  striving  to- 
ward the  perfection  of  the  human  mind," 

From  an  intellectual  pnint  of  view  Montaigne  (steeins 
if^iorancc  "  Beaueoup  savoir  apporte  occasion  de  plus 
dontor."  *  but,  says  Faguet,  there  nre  two  kinds  of  ifmorance: 
one  elementary,  which  knows  nothinp  beeauw  it  dtx^s  nnt 
know;  the  other,  refine<l.  elevated,  which  knows  nothinfr  Hl'tur 
having  lenmcil  everj'thing  because  it  has  foimd  out  that  to 
learn  everj-thinp  lends  to  knowing  nothing-  And  the  first 
one  is  the  better,  and  the  second  is  not  bad.  Hence  Men* 
taicne's  famous  mof:  "  Ignorance  and  incuriosity  are  a  soft 
pillow  for  tt  well-made  head." 

In  his  religious  views  Montaigne  was  very  circumspect; 
he  never  attacked  any  doctrine.  In  questious  of  controversy, 
he  eonllncd  himself  to  arguments,  but  rarely  gave  an  opinion. 
It  has  been  stated  that  he  said  nothing  because  he  knew  noth- 
ing ou  this  subject,  or  that  he  doubted  everything.  Proftaaor 
Dowdi'u's*  symlMilism  with  reference  to  tliis  phase  of  Mon- 
taigne'8  character  is  striking:  "  Pcrhnps  his  faith  wavoreil; 
perha|)s  he  could  not  really  cheek  the  advance  of  his  question- 
ing spirit  at  the  point  which  seemed  most  convenient  The 
higher  souls  alone,  he  thought,  know  an  assured  belief.  lie  at 
least,  imperfect  believer  as  lie  was.  had  provided,  by  his  in- 
genious artisto'.  ft  defen.se  nf  the  faith  uneoneeivcd  by  them. 
He  could  imagine  the  happier  state  and  he  would  in  his 
outward  conduct  conform  to  all  the  duties  whieh  such  a  state 
implies.  Was  he  a  .skeptic!  Perhaps  so,  at  linn's,  in  the  back- 
shop  of  his  mind.  Itut  he  was  ab*o  a  Perigonrdin,  a  Christian, 
a  Catholic,  a  conservative,  and  as  such  he  would  behave.    It 


'  "  The  more  vn>  know,  the  more  we  are  iDclined  to  dtmbt." 
*8oc  Prgfeawr  Dowdea's  Montaigne. 
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was  as  if  the  tower  of  Montaigne  *  were  an  allegory  of  the 
fabric  of  his  soul.  Below  was  the  chapel  with  its  altar,  where 
the  mass  might  be  devoutly  celebrated.  Up  aloft  was  the  bell 
which  at  the  appointed  hour  rang  its  Ave  Maria.  Below  was 
the  region  of  spiritual  faith,  but  the  place  was  not  quite 
habitable.  Between  the  two  was  the  library,  where  Montaigne 
spent  most  of  his  days,  and  most  of  the  hours  of  each  day. 
It  was  the  region  of  moral  prudence.  In  the  library  he  could 
think  his  own  thoughts,  or  gaze  at  its  beams  and  joists  and 
ponder  the  sentences  of  a  philosopher's  creed;  here  he  could 
be  wise  with  a  human  wisdom,  and  Seneca  and  Plutarch — ^not 
the  fathers  of  the  church — were  his  companions."  Montaigne 
died  in  1592. 

*  MoDtaigne  in  one  of  his  essays  describes  the  tower,  his  favorite  place 
of  retreat.  The  first,  second,  and  third  floors  were  occupied  by  his  chapel, 
library,  and  bedroom,  respectively,  with  the  belfry  overhead. 


CHAPTER   X 


SIXTEENTH -CENTUIiy   POETRY   AND   TBfXE 


Akteb  Villon,  the  first  great  lyric  poet  in  Franep,  poetry 
fell  inlfl  a  decacK'nce  during  the  period  of  the  grands  rbetori- 
queurg  (Krcat  rhetoriciiuis).  They  were  the  ffishion  at  the 
courts  of  Burgimdy  aud  Brittany  and  until  tho  accession  of 
Francis  I,  at  the  Miuri  of  France.  Their  works  were  cliar- 
acterized  hy  ati  uii.suL>ci>»ifuI  imitation  of  the  Latin,  and  by  a 
vain  and  prrteiitinua  style.  Their  attciiipl  to  lend  the  poetical 
thought  of  a  nation  inli)  an  entirely  strange  aud  artiJieial  path 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  old  form  of  poetry  triumphed. 
Poetry,  however,  nuver  reached  suhliine  heijrhts  in  the  six- 
teenth centiirj'  in  Franee.  Of  iIiIk  a  Frcneh  critic;  writes: 
"  Lyrical  poetry  was  represented  hy  Cleuieut  Marot  with 
grace  but  mth  little  feeling;  by  the  passionate  poets  of  the 
Lyonnsiae  School  {Maurice  Sc^ve,  Louise  Labe).  who  in  their 
efforts  to  elevate  the  language  hy  tlie  hifty  trcHtrnent  of  auh- 
jects  lost  theiuselves  in  abstraction  and  subtleties;  by  Du 
Bellay  whose  poems  were  sad  and  personal,  aud  by  Housard 
in  sensual  and  melancholy  fjualities.  But  in  general  with 
Ronaard  and  the  pocta  (if  the  Renaissance,  inspiration  wa« 
suppn'ssed  by  the  rules  of  classic  antiquity  and  poetrj*  was 
more  didactic  than  lyric.  Malherbc,  although  lyrie  in  form, 
aimed  at  orator}'.  After  Malherbe,  poetry  was  cultivated 
only  by  the  second-rate  poets,  such  as:  Theophile.  Mnynnnl, 
Raean.  the  prccieux  (Voiture,  Malleville,  SarrH?.!!!.  (lode-nu, 
Saint-Arniand.  Scudfrj'.  Scarron),  who  introduce*l  into  their 
poems  more  fine  wit  than  they  did  feeling.  And  it  was 
only  in  the  Fjihles  of  La  Fontaine  and  in  the  songs  and 
chonises  of  Racine  that  l>Tic  poetry  reached  again  true 
beauty." 

Clement  Marot,  "  the  poet  of  princes,"  was  bom  in  1497 
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I  at  Cahors.    Thronjxh  the  iuflnoncc  <>f  his  father,  the  poet 

I  Jean  Marot,  Clement  ivjts  parly  intrmluwii  to  court  life.     He 

I  beeaitie  attat'hed  to  tlic  coiiii  of  Maririicril*!  tie  Valnis,  Queem 

I  of  Xavarrt*,  and  later  tu  liiat  uf  Franeia  1.     Jle  followed  Ibat 

I  mouareb  on  his  expeditions,  and  aliiio«it  all  the  important] 

f  events  of  his  reijrn  are  siuig  by  Marot.     Marot  was  constantly 

I  persecuted  by  the  Sorboune  and  being  aceiised  of  herosy,  be 

was  impriaoDed  at  various  times,  owing  his  deliverance  to 
the  intervention  of  Marguerite  and  the  king.  Some  hiato- 
riana  say  that  upon  an  aec-iiaation  of  hia  mistress:  "  Prem-le, 
(take  him,)  iV  a  tnontfc  le  hrd,"  '  he  waa  lu-resti'd  by  order  of 
the  inquisitor  and  imprisoned  in  the  Chatelet.  In  his  distniss, 
Marot  wrote  Lyon  Jamet  a  letter  in  whieh,  making  a  funny 
and  very  piriuant  application  of  the  fable  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  lie  besought  him  to  effect  his  liberation.  Through 
Jamet's  influenw,  Charles  fiuiart.  Biahnp  nf  C'hartres,  who 
was  secretly  favorable  to  the  reformers.  issuc<l  in  15116  u  decree 
of  arnst  aguinKt  Marot,  aa  if  the  poet  had  not  already  felt 
the  hand  of  justice.  This  maudate  was  executed,  and  Marot, 
given  over  to  the  officers  of  the  bishop,  was  transferred  to 
Chartrea,  where  the  hostelry-  of  tlie  Kagle  was  assigned  to 
him  for  a  prbton.  Heri-  }ie  was  visited  and  feasted  by  nil 
the  influential  people  of  the  city.  This  inspired  the  pris- 
oner to  write  his  celebrated  thsfcr  (Ilelt) — a  virulent  satire 
ninied  against  the  admin istrators  of  the  law  and  a  work 
by  which  he  ineurrud  the  displeiisure  of  Diane  de  Piiitiera,* 
mistress  of  Francis  I,  whom  he  boldly  reproached  for  her 
unlwlief. 

'  Not  traniilfttahle :  i7  a  mnng^  !e  lard  was  a  figurative  mtxie  of  s|)cecb  em- 
ployed to  express  in  general  "to  bo  guilty."  The  phrase  Prem-Ie,  U 
mnngf  le  lard,  Marut  uses  in  one  of  liis  bulluda.  ManQcr  du  lard  u  a  slang! 
expretutton  meaninK  "t«  hotmy  one's  aocomplieos." 

'  Diana  of  Poitiers,  Duchess  of  Valentinolt,  and  first  lady  of  honor  to 
Queen  Claude,  was  richly  endowed  1iy  nuttire  In  i)iin<l  iind  in  body.  Her 
father,  Jean  de  PoitierK,  Count  of  St.  Vallier,  waa  cnndemned  In  Ik*  b^j 
beadod;  but  Diana  threw  herself  at,  the  feet  of  l-'rancis  1,  and  by  her  U 
ami  her  channa  ohtaini-d  his  pardon.  But  her  fulher's  hair  crew  while  in 
a  siniele  night  in  the  prison  at  Ixwties,  and  fear  threw  him  into  a  violent 
fever  from  which  he  never  recovered.  Fli^nce  the  cxpnwxion  "  fever  nf  St. 
Vallier."  Diana  wan  at  least  forty  years  old  when  Kinji  Henry  11.  barely 
rightcen,  fell  desperately  in  love  viith  her:  and  allhuugh  almoBl  sixty  yean 
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In  15:M,  Mni-ot  was  implienti-d  in  thv  Affairr.  dts  phicards, 
when  ill)  ihi'  principal  streets  of  Pjiris  were  plaeiirdwl  with 
pridlt^  slii-i'ts  iiltackinp  the  Eiimitn  Catholic  Chui-ch  iu  the 
uiciBt  ofVeiisivt*  lernis.  Marut,  was  ohlipwl  to  leave  Paris,  and 
futiud  refufje  at  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Navarre  nnd,  dur- 
ing n  later  period,  at  the  court  of  Keu6t:  dt*  France,  sister 
of  Lonis  XI. 

In  1536  he  dedicated  to  Praneis  T  his  translation  of  the 
first  thirty  Psalms.    The  dedication  ran: 

MaU  tout  nin»i  qu'ax'ecques  flHigence 
Srtol  ^-diiircis  par  bona  p?iprits  ruse?. 
Leg  eacritanx  des  vieux  fragmena  uaez, 
Ainsi,  ft  rni,  juir  I«(  divins  esprits 
Qui  oat  "Mua  toy  Uebrlcu  langagc  appm, 
Kuiu  sant  jettez  les  pseaumes  en  lumldre, 
Cliiirft,  Pt  au  fwna  de  la  fornix  promiJrc^ 
Dont  apria  eux,  si  ppu  <\ue  faire  acay, 
T'en  ay  tnuluit,  par  maniSre  d'escay 
Trcnte,  sjuii  ]>lu3,  en  ton  noble  langagc^ 
Te  suppliaot  Ics  rccevoir  pour  gage, 
Du  D^sidu  qui  jft  t'est  coiwacrS, 
Si  lea  voir  tous  U  tc  vcnoit  a  gr^  * 


old  at  the  dffatb  of  the  king,  she  had  always  held  tho  &amo  sTcay  over  his 
heart.  Her  cimniis  uiul  beauty  wiLtutoud  the  ra-vuKCs  of  iiiuo;  every  man 
at  all  didtinftuiKheci  in  ietters  cuiili)  ctmnt  upon  hi>r  protection.  Tht;  reign 
of  Henry  li  vcas  thai  of  Diana:  but  no  Huoner  was  that  prince  in  extremia 
tiian  the  courtiers  who  liud  so  long  worshiped  at  her  stiriuu  turned  their 
IxLck^  upon  her.  Catherine  of  Modici,  wife  of  Henry  II,  sent  ordem  to 
her  to  rfitiirii  the  crown  jewels  and  to  retire  from  the  tieautifid  castle  of 
ChenoDCOiiux  U*  one  of  the  less  sumptuous  ca.sllc«,  Rhe  died  at  the  age  of 
sixiy-«i\,  iMmiiliful  to  the  end.  Site  is  The  only  royal  i»i»trctie  in  whose 
bouor  m»lalx  were  struck.  One  still  fxistfl  on  which  ohe  \s  reprej«ented 
trampling  Love  under  foot,  with  the  wordH  "Oiuniuni  victoreni  vici "  (1 
have  conipiercd  the  conqueror  of  jdl). 

'  But  just  a*!,  with  diligence,  the  writinRS  of  old  wom  frai^enta  have 
been  made  clear  by  cunnini?  minds:  and  just  as,  (>  King,  the  Psalms  have 
iMvn  put  in  n  clear  light  for  us,  and  «nth  their  oritrinal  meaninK,  by  thoM 
tn«pit^  mioila  who  learned  the  Hebrew  tongue  under  you — of  which  writ- 
inffi.  after  them,  as  well  as  T  can,  1  have  translattid,  oa  a  sort  of  exper- 
iment, thirty — no  nioro— into  your  noble  tongue.  Hupptieating  you  to 
receive  them  as  a  pledRe  of  the  remainder,  vhich  henceforth  are  coiaccra- 
ted  to  you,  if  you  would  see  tlieni  all. 
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Marot's  tranRlation  was  received  at  the  court  with  eDthusiasm. 
Francis  1  tnok  ph'Hsurc  in  humming  new  psaluw.  "  With  this 
royal  txaiiiplL-  bt-fui-c  tlii-wi,  th*-  courtiers  and  thu  ladies,  even 
the  least  virtuous,  bcgao  to  learn  them  by  heart,  and,  before 
they  were  fonnallj'  set  to  music,  to  sing  them  to  the  tune  of 
current,  and  wimetimw*  the  nxwt  profane  ov  burleaipie,  melo- 
dies." In  spite  of  myal  favor,  the  Sorl>onne  eontiuuiHl  their 
perseeutionR,  and  finally  prohibit<.-d  the  sulc  of  this  translation. 
Marot  sought  refuge  in  Ueneva,  but  theiv.  too,  animosity  and 
intolerance  di-ove  him  away.  ICe  finally  found  protection  in 
Turin,  where  he  died  in  1544. 

His  jisahns,  fifty  in  number,  were  published  in  1543,  with 
a  preface  by  Calvin.  They  were  »et  to  music  by  Goudimel  and 
almost  all  of  them  were  introduce<l  into  the  .wng  books  of 
the  Clnlviniats.  Their  (•(►mp(«ition  is  like  that  nf  Marot's 
HiKS  Hnd  epitaphs,  strained  and  pedantic.  His  best  works 
'vK  his  epitres,  rondeaux,  and  ballades,  some  of  which  are 
marvels  of  ^race  and  wit  and  rhythmic  harmonics.  The 
word  Marolisme.  indicative  of  Marot 's  stj'le,  was  used  to  desig- 
nate a  genre  of  poetry,  of  facile  wit  and  melodious  rhyme, 
without  mueh  d<>pth  or  passion.  This  style  with  its  archaic 
coloriu]]:,  placed  Marot  as  the  last  of  the  poets  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  a  modem  poetry,  artistic  and  erudite,  was  created 
by  the  Pleiade. 

The  impulse  to  this  new  school  of  poetry  was  given  by 
a  class  of  young  scholars,  nourished  under  the  strong  disci- 
pline of  classical  studies.  Their  master  was  Jenn  Dorat  and 
one  of  their  number — Knnsard — became  the  chief  of  the  new 
school,  and  formed,  with  Joachim  du  Rellny,  Remi  Bellau, 
Jodelle,  Dorat,  Bai'f,  and  Pontus  de  Thianl.  the  French 
Pleiade.'  The  pupils  of  Dorat  '*  having  drunk  at  their 
h*isni-e  the  stmng  wine  of  the  ancient  poets  "  learned  to 
admire  the  elevation  of  their  language  and  the  nobility  of 
their  ideas.     In  1549,  Du  Bellay  published  his  Defense  et 


*  Under  Henri  III.  Ther^  was  another  French  I'li^iade  under  Louis 
XTII,  comiKKwd  of  Uapin.  Commin^.  Lnrtic.  M^itaKC,  Banleul.  Duperrier, 
and  Petit.  The  name  PWiadc.  an  tuitral  t«rm  taken  poeecosion  ot  by 
poetry,  was  niven  to  sevi'n  pncln  wlio  liv«l  in  the  reiun  of  Ptolwny  PhilR- 
detphus:  Lycophroa,  Tb4k>critui»,  Aratus,  Nicander,  Appoloiuus,  Homer, 
and  Callimachus. 
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lUmlration  de  hi  Langue  FrauQaise,  a  nmnifosto  of  tho  new 
HtThoi)!  and  Uii.'ir  pru^r.iiiimc.  It  furnisLL-s  the  historic  date  of 
th«t  litorary  uiovi'inout  which  was  prwionged  diiring  almost 
half  a  cputurj',  with  Ronsard  as  it«  chief.  Tho  intfiUion  of 
Du  Bcllay  wiui,  not  only  to  defi-nd  thi'  eunniiou  lanj^iiaKe 
against  the  contt-uipt  of  the  SL>hi)lat-»,  but  to  show  that  it 
luight  acquire  the  (junlitios  iu  which  it  was  still  lacking,  and 
l*y  what  meaua  cue  might  hope  to  elevate  it  to  the  level  of 
Grfek  and  F^aLin.  He  wished  to  enrich  the  French  language 
by  imitating  the  ambient  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  taking 
freely  from  the  "sacred  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple." 
*'  The  Romans,"  he  says,  "  imitated  the  best  Greek  authors 
— ^transforming  themselves  into  them,  devouring  them,  and, 
after  having  devoured  them,  changing  them  into  their  own 
blood  and  nourishment."  The  new  school,  then,  aban* 
doned  rondeaux,  ballades,  and  virelais.  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  new  genres  of  poetry:  odea,  elegies,  idylls,  and 
sonnets. 

Bu  Bcllay  n-'J25-60)  is  known  as  the  moat  modem  of 
!t8  of  the  abstceuth  century.  His  poems  show  grace,  emo- 
tion, and  creative  ability.  The  pastoral  poem  Yanneur  de 
BU  nuj  Vents  (Wiiiiumcr  nddressing  the  Winds)  is  quoted 
as  a  model  of  graw  uud  poetic  ease: 

A  vous  troupe  l(5gdre, 
Qui  d'aile  paasagiire 
Par  le  monde  volei:, 
Et  d'uii  Hifnunt  murnmro 
L'omhrafTPUSc  vertlure 
Ooucenii'nt  ishranlpz: 

J'offre  ces  wolcttea 
Cm  lit)  ct  tv»  flcurcttea 
Et  ces  roses  icy; 
Cm  ^'p^noiII«ttea  rosea 
Tout  frcschement  csrloaes, 
Et  ces  ceilleta  aussi. 


De  vaitre  doulee  halcine 
EavcutcK  celte  plaiaef 
EsventcK  ce  a^-jmir; 
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Ce  pendant  que  j'ahaonc 
A  moil  h\('  que  jo  vaane 
A  la  chaleur  du  jour.* 

Pierre  do  Ronsard  was  bom  iu  1524  in  the  Castle  of  Poa-j 
sonniero,  near  Veiidoiue.  His  oliildhiMid  and  early  youth' 
were  singularly  aetive.  Disgusted  with  school  at  nine  years 
uf  age,  he  bemine  a  page  at  eonri,  and  passed  about  three 
years  in  Scotland,  iu  the  service  of  Kiug^  James.  He  visilud 
Flanders  and  (Jermany,  and,  at  the  age  of  uiceteen  i-eturned 
to  France,  wliere  a  brillinnt  career  awaited  him.  But  he 
suddenly  lost  his  sense  of  hearing  which  compelled  him  to 
give  up  eonil  life  and  led  him  Ui  devote  himself  to  Ulerattire. 
Shipwrecks,  wars,  gallant  adventures,  knowledge  of  men  and 
languages — these  things  he  gained  on  his  travels,  and  turned 
thera  to  account  as  a  poet.  Proclaimed  in  Ihe  Jeux  Floraux,' 
"  prince  of  p^M-ls,"  Ronnard  also  became  Ihe  poet  of  princes. 


'  To  you,  troop  so  fleet. 
Tlint  with  winged  wamluring  feet 

Tlirunfth  the  wide  woHd  pass 
And  with  suft  muniiuriiiK 
Toss  the  ereen  «ha<lcs  of  spnng 

Id  woods  and  grasa. 


T<ny  und  violet 

I  five,  and  hlomonu  wet, 

Roses  ami  dew; 
This  hrsneh  of  liluftliinR  roees. 
Whose  (rcdlt  buJ  uuclu^scs, 
Wind-flowere.  too. 
Ah,  n-inoow  with  swcot  breath, 
Wianow  the  holt  and  heath. 

Round  this  retreat; 
Where  all  thH  golden  mom 
Wc  fan  the  gold  o'  the  corn 
In  the  sun's  beut. 

— Translation  by  ANDREW  LanO, 
'The   Floral    Plays   (Jeux  Floraux),  an   academy   of  Toulou»e,   waa 
fottmlud  iu  1323  by  iteven  I  routwdmin*  of  ToiiliMUie,  under  the  name  ot  ^ 
Tr^M  gaie  Compagnie  des  Kfpt  troitbtutourt  de   Tovlouse.       Every   ycorfl 
on  the  firat  of  May  a  poclicul  eoiite^  lakes  place  in  Toulouse,  and  lliis^ 
arademy  disLribiilca  pru.(»(  for  the  beet  poenu:  the  firel  priae  a  golden 
%iolet,  the  second  a  silver  eglantine,  and  the  third  a  marigold  in  metal, 
hence  the  uunie  l-loraJ  Flaya.     Cl<Jnience  Isaurr,  bom  in  Toulouse,  wus 
nateil  for  her  meiitu]  RiftH  and  for  her  patronage  uf  young  poctji.     She 
gave  this  InBtitution  a  new  impetun  by  providing  an  annual  fund.     After 
her  death  her  »tuliie  wa-*  erected  at   the  city  hall  and  wreathed  with 
6owerg  during  the  conlesta.     The  Jeux  Ftoraus  were  reor^nised  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  miaed  to  the  dignity  of  an  aeadfiny, 
after  which  only  French  a^pintnla  were  a*tmitt«<l.     It  was  suppressed  in 
17W>,  but  re&tabhshcd  in  ISOG,  and  in  the  oldest  litcrar>'  iHicicty  in  Europe. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  pave  him  a  diamond  of  great  vahie^  and 
Mary  Stuart  sent  him  a  rook  of  solid  silver,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  k  Rousard,  rApollon  de  la  source  dcs  Muses."  She 
received  him  during  the  brief  reign  of  her  husband,  Francis 

II.  Four  kings,  Henri  II,  Francis  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henri 

III.  showered  upon  him  favors  and  distinctions. 

Ron.sard  was  the  founder  of  modern  French  poetry.  He 
introduced  for  the  first  time  the  idea  that  form  and  style 
were  necessary  in  the  composition  of  verses.  He  was.  above 
all,  an  admirnble  artist,  and  the  aim  he  never  kwt  sight  of  in 
his  poetrj*  and  which,  in  the  estimate  of  his  cou temporaries 
he  achieved  so  well,  was  nobility,  earnestness,  and  splendor 
of  language.  A  large  voeHbular>*  did  not  exist  in  French, 
and  Ronsard  set  tn  work  to  increase  it.  He  created  new  words 
and  rejuvenaEt'd  uld  oihw  (arehaisiiia),  he  tried  to  form  a 
language  for  poeti-j' — richer  and  more  elevated  than  that 
used  for  prose.  Some  eritics  say  he  would  have  been  a  great 
poet,  if  not  epic  or  lyric,  at  any  rate  elegiac,  but  for  his  great 
fault — his  determination  to  suppress  his  personal  inventive 
power  under  a  baUlerdash  of  iiiiiiatinna.  He  encumbered  the 
French  language  with  Latin  and  (Ireek  expressions,  not  com- 
prehensible,  as  he  himself  writes,  to  the  majority  of  the  people: 

Lea  Fran^ftis  qui  mcs  vera  lirontj 
S'ils  ne  sont  et  Orccs  et  Romaios, 

En  lieu  de  oe  Uvre  ils  n'auroat 
Qu'utt  pesont  faix  cntrc  Ics  mains.* 

Sfyrop  in  his  defense,  writes  that  Ronsard  did  not  borrow 
more  words  from  the  ancient  languages  than  any  of  the  other 
writers  of  his  time,  and  that  Boilean  was  in  error  when  be 
represented  Ronsanrs  muse  speaking  Greek  and  Tjatin;  he 
shouhl  have  said,  eonlinnes  Nynip,  *'  that  his  muse  spoke 
French,  and  thought  in  (Jreek  and  Latin." 

Rousard 'a  attempt  to  writi?  an  epic  poem,  the  Pranciade, 
was  a  failure.    He  useil  an  improbable  legend  for  the  subject 


'  Frenchmpn  who  will  my  verses  raid, 
UnlcAs  thpy  l>e  Greek  ancj  Roman  (scholsn), 
Instead  t>f  this  biwk  will  have 
But  n  heavy  lontl  in  their  hands. 
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matter,  and  imitated  Virgil  and  Ilnmer,  It  sr>eakfi  of  Franens, 
the  sou  of  Hector,  who  escapes  from  thi-  lur.v  uf  the  Greeks 
and  after  a  series  of  adventures  arri\-es  at  Crete.  The  two 
daughters  of  the  King  of  Cn'tfi  f«ll  in  Inve  with  him.  One 
of  them,  desperate  with  jealousy,  throws  herRelf  into  the  sea.; 
the  other,  a  prophetess,  di-m-losea  the  fulnre  to  Fran^us,  in 
which  he  appears  ss  the  ancestor  of  a  h>ng  line  of  kings  in 
France,  from  the  legendary  Pharamond  *  to  Charlemagne. 
The  poem  lacks  inspirntion.  and  Koasnrd,  who  intended  to 
write  twelve  cantos,  stopped  after  the  fourth.  Roiward'a 
auccesa  lay  in  his  odes,  souuet-s,  and  hyniiLs.  The  following 
graceful  "  Ode,"  addressed  to  Cassandra,  is  expressive  of  his 
lighter  manner: 

Mignoone,  allonH  voir  si  la  Rose, 
Qui  ce  matin  avail  desclose 

Sa  robe  de  pouqjre  au  soleil, 
A  point  perdu  rettc  VRsprde, 
Les  plis  de  sa  roI>e  pourprfe, 

£t  son  teint  au  vwtru  pareil. 

Laji!  voynz  comme  en  peu  d'espace, 
Mignonne,  elle  a  de«su3  la  place, 

Las,  las,  aes  beautez  \aiss^  cheoirt 
O  vraiinent  mar&trc  Nature, 
PuisquVoe  telle  fleur  ne  dure 

Que  du  matin  jusqucs  au  soir. 

Done,  si  vouH  me  croyejt,  Mignonne, 
Tandis  que  votre  Age  fleuronne 

£ti  sa  plus  verte  nouveaut^, 
Cueillez,  Rueillex  votre  jeunesae; 
Oomme  h  cette  fleur,  la  viei  Hesse 

Fcra  teroir  voire  bcaut6.» 


t  Frankifth  chieftain  a(  tlic  6fth  century  who,  according  to  legend,  was 
the  fint  king  of  the  Merovingian  line;   at  all  events  the  firat  Frankiab 
king  whoue  name — and  nothing  elsts^hiatory  hms  preMn'ed. 
'  Come,  darling,  aee  an'  if  tho  roM, 
Which  did  to  tho  aun's  dawn  diacloee 

It«  purple  robe  all  freshly  hluwn, 
BaB  not  at  hour  of  VeHpera  lost 
Its  painted  dress,  its  beauty's  boast, 
And  tte  oornpluxiou  like  your  own. 
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Ronsard,  the  hero  of  Jitorary  reform,  had  uiaii.v  foILiwers, 
and  he  knew,  by  the  foree  of  his  convictions,  how  to  hold  away 
over  prose  and  poetry  which,  for  Hfty  years,  did  not  tolerate 
either  adversaries  or  rivals.  But  now  the  great  Ronsard 
"  lies  buried  imder  his  laurels."    He  died  in  1585. 

While  Ronsard  still  remained  supreme  in  poetry,  and  Des- 
portes  (1546-1606)  and  Uertaut  (15o2-lfni)  of  the  smwul 
generation  of  the  J*l^iflde  wi*re  reiRning  favorites,  two  pnots 
of  entirely  different  titniiw  appeared  on  the  literary  horizon. 
The  one  revived  the  old  caustic  French  spirit  in  all  ita 
frankness : 

Otex  votre  chapeau.     Cent  Muthurin  Ri^n^iier, 
De  i'iramortel  Moli^re  iminortel  devuncier.' 

Malhurin  Reir"ifr's  (1573-1613)  only  elnim  to  celebrity  are 
his  satires,    lie  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  which  is  still  celebrated ; 

J'ai  v^u  sans  nul  peusemcDt, 
Me  IfUAsant  aller  don  cement, 

A  U  bonne  lot  nalurclle; 
Et  ne  aaurai  dire  pourquoi 
La  mort  daigna  snni^r  k  mol 

Qui  n'ui  daigni?  songer  en  ellc.» 


BohoIHI  alaRl  in  how  brief  space, 
Darliug.  it  has  upon  the  place 

Let  ull  its  beauties  pale  and  fade. 
Stem  Ht^pdume  Nature,  we  must  chide, 
Since  such  a  flower  may  only  bide 

From  monimg  until  even  j^tbnde. 

Then,  if  you  trust  me,  durling,  while 
Your  tender  age  doth  bloom  and  smilo 

In  ttfl  new,  fresh,  unsullied  drees, 
Gather,  oh.  gather  now.  your  youth. 
8ince  (us  this  flower)  age,  void  of  ruth, 
Will  tarnish  all  your  lovelinesa. 

-  -Translation  by  Cftrrington. 
'  (de  Muaaot.)    Off  with  your  hati    "Hs  Malhiirin  R^gnier— immortal 
Motit^re's  immortal  prcdcoetsaor. 

>  t  have  livwl  without  thought,  letting  myself  go  gently  nJoug  according 
to  the  good  natural  law:  and  I  cannot  say  why  Death  has  deigned  lo  thiikk 
of  QM  who  have  never  deigned  to  think  of  Iter. 
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The  other  poet,  Francois  tie  Mnlherbe,  exhibited  the  d»-| 
cipiined  elassical  mind.     He  was  born  at  Cmmi,  in  lixiS.  audj 
was  educated  in  Varls,  Bale,  and  Heidelberg.     Hi»  udc8  ti 
Heiiry  IV,  Marie  de  Medici,  and  to  Du  Perier,  brou);ht  him 
populnrity,  and  he  became  court  poet.     Ilis  ode  tn  Du  Perier, 
ou  the  death  of  Du  P^rier'a  daughter  Hose,  reads: 

Ttt  douleur  Du  Perier,  sera  donr  ^t«melle? 

MiUH  elle  <^tait  du  mnnde  oil  lea  plus  bellm  chooei 

Ont  le  pire  dentin, 
Et  roKc,  cUe  a  vdcu  ce  que  viveut  les  roaee: 

L'espace  d'uu  imitiu.* 

But  Ufalherbe'a  ftinu*  rests  not  on  his  poenis,  but  ns  the  inili-j 
ator  of  the  movcineiit  for  purity  in   the  French  laufiuage.l 
As   critic,    grauimnrian,   and   '*  philoloj^icnl    Ifgislalor,'*    ho] 
wielded   an   ironiensc  power,   and   became   the   "  regent   of 
Parnassus."     He  p*^rfected  versifienticui ;  he  prt«flribe<l   the 
hiiitns  and  the  enjfimbcmcnt,-  and  reduced  to  a  suiall  number 
the  rhythmical  forais  of  French  poetrj'.    By  the  eleamcss  of 
bifl  mind  and  the  severity  of  his  criticism,  he  freed  poetry 
from  Greek  and  Latin  "  niius,"  which  since  Du  Bellay  and 
the  Pleiadf  had  rneumbere<l  the  lan^inge.     He  conilemne<l 
Ihe  use  of  archaisms,  diminutives,  and  pi-ovineiuHsnis.    He  dif- 
ferentiated  words,   classed  them,   and   rigorously   regulated 
their  use.    Rhetoric  was  made  purer,  and  the  forms  of  atylel 
clearer  for  literature.    TTc  freed  the  language  from  its  Gas- 
conisms.^     He  devoted  his  whctle  life  to  the  reform  of  the 
liiugu&ge,  and  pursued  his  enterprise  with  scrupulous  care, 
and  with  the  persistent  strength  of  good  sense,  and  finally 
imposed  upon  the  French  tongue  a  strict  discipline.     French, 
in  ita  perfected  form,  became  the  language  of  all  the  courtaj 

'  Will  thy  sorrow,  then,  Du  P<Srier,  be  everlastingf 

But  she  was  of  tlic  world  where  the  most  bcautirul  things 

tJavo  Hit!  worxt  Tate, 
An)  a  roee,  nhe  lived  ax  long  as  rones  live — 
The  Bpoce  of  a  morn. 
'The  complc^tiug  the  svvivvi  iu  Ibo  di-xI  line  for  formal  iHftnCal  efTect. 
*  Dfgtueonna.   mid   Balzac;  i.  e.,   cleared  Uie  French   LaaRuafie   uf  its-j 
Ciaacon  expre»iioitB. 
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and  literary  circles  of  Europe.  Malherbe  was  aiimamed  the 
**  tyrant'  of  wonis  JinH  syilahk-s, "  anti  establwhcd  thfise 
severe  prec^'pts  to  which,  thereafttT,  the  taleuted  French  poeta 
subjected  their  powt-rs. 

Malherbe,  if  severe  toward  others,  was  no  less  so  to  him- 
self. He  was  an  indefatit^Jible  work(?r,  polisliinp  and  repolish- 
ing  his  phrnses.  It  is  said,  that  un  om*  ncoasioii,  a  friend 
of  his  having  Inst  his  wifi-,  ilnlluTbe  wished  to  address  liis 
consolations.  When  he  had  finnUy  finished  his  verses,  he 
found  his  friend  not  only  eonsnled,  but  remarried.  During 
twenty-fivH  of  his  busiest  years,  he  wrote  on  an  averago,  thirty- 
three  verses  u  year.  "  When  one  asked  his  opinion,"  says 
Kacan,  "  on  some  French  word,  he  woidd  generally  refer 
yon  to  the  street  porters  of  the  Hay  ^Market,  sayinfr  that  they 
were  his  authority  for  the  lan^niage."  By  this  he  meant 
that  the  lanjriiHKC  of  tlie  peopU;  wa.s  never  intlueneed  by  for- 
eign forci*.*  ami  that  the  language  of  literature,  t04\  should 
be  pure  and  simple;  in  other  words,  French.* 

In  renderini:  pnetry  more  simple  and  ratjonal.  Malherbe 
raised  ita~stniidjiiU  In  ~^hm  fw44nnj  hut  he  thereby  n'ntlered 
it  nioreTtiffirnltrnud,  for  over  a  century  after  hiiu,  there  was 
no  lyric  poet  of  France.  An  epigram  on  Malherbe,  composed 
by  his  friend  Maynard,  reads : 

La  favour  dcs  princes  est  morte; 

Malherbe,  en  notre  fige  brutal, 
Z'^ade  e-st  un  olioval  qui  porte 

Lcs  |>o6t«8  h  l'h6piUtl.* 

*' Gramrnarian-poct,"  says  Sainte-Bcuve.  "bis  object 
above  all  was,  like  a  clever  artist,  to  restore  and  to  string  the 
instrument  from  which  Cnrneille  ami  Ratine  would  draw 
sablime  and  melodious  chonls."    Malherbe  died  in  1628. 

*  It  Is  anid  thftt  nn  Kin  death  bed,  Mallicrbc  upbraided  hi«  dutm  for 
Uflinit  a  word  incorrectly. 

'  The  court  hud  bccti  by  turns  Spaiiiali,  lUiluin,  niid  Gaacon. 
'Ce  qui  u'eat  pan  olair,  n'mt  pad  fmii^Dbi.     (Rivarol.) 
•TIic  favor  of  priuce-'i  i«  d<itd; 
Malherbe,  itt  our  bnilul  U|ce, 
Pegasus  is  a  lumtt:  nhicli  bvure 
Poete  to  Uie  almnbotue. 
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Dii  BcIIay  iu  hiii  Defense,  already  quoted,  advised  the 
coming  writers  to  restore  comedies  aud  tragedies  to  tbeir 
anflient  glorj*.  To  Estienne  Jodellc  (1532-73),  was  assigned 
the  i*«Ie  of  (IramatlHt  of  the  Pleiade,  and  he  introducMi 
trsRedy  iuto  the  national  literature,  wlieu,  at  the  ajje  of 
tivonty,  he  wrote  Clcopotra  Captive^  in  imitation  of  Seneca. 
Tlie  it»liRu  trafiedies,  Rucellais's  Rosmonda,  and  Trissino's 
Sofonisha,  had  been  transljited  into  French,  hut  JcKlt'lle  'a 
trajfedy  is  iMiiK>[-tant  in  the  history  of  French  literature 
as  the  first  regular  French  tragedy.  His  work  is  faulty,  the 
plan  very  simple,  the  lanfniajre  negligent,  and  th*'  spcerhes 
inlerminaMe;  but  it  han  the  nicril  of  being  tite  first  attenipt 
to  oiTer  a  higher  form  of  amusement  than  the  mysteries  and 
farces. 

Pei>ple  awakened  to  the  new  erudition,  introduced  by  the 
humanists,  felt  the  wiint  of  intelleetual  entertainmfnt.  To 
see  before  thera  a  living  representation  of  the  characters  of 
antiquity — the  subjects  of  their  diligent  studies — aroused  in 
the  savants  imbounded  enthuRinsm.  They  themselves  under- 
took to  piny  the  varinus  parts.*  The  first  representation  took 
place  at  the  Hotel  dc  Reims,  iu  1552,  then  at  the  College  of 
Bonconr,  before  Ilenrj*  II  and  his  court.  According  to 
Brantome,  the  king  presented  Jodelle  with  five  hundred 
^riis  and  his  gracious  favor.  Shortly  after,  Jodelle  produced 
another  tragedy.  Didon  sc  sacrifiant. 

The  impulse  to  tragedy  having  been  given,  there  was  so*»n 
a  whnly  school  of  dramatic  authors  foHowing  in  the  footsteps 
of  Jodelle-  Jean  de  la  Taille  wrote  Saiil  le  Fitricux,  and  La 
Famine  oit  Ics  OabaonUcs  (1571)  ;  jVntoine  de  Mcmtehretien 
(1575-1621)  WToic  Sophf)7tisbc,  David,  l'Ecos$aisc,  and  Robert 
Gamier  (1535-1601),  who  showed  In  his  trag(fdies  more  eleva- 
tion, harmony,  and  purity  of  language  tlian  his  contemporarieB, 
produced  among  other  pieces,  Lcs  Jxtivcs,^  his  masterpiece. 


1 

I 


'  Jodelle  an  Cleopatra;  Rooaard,  Baif,  La  Piniae,  olc.,  taking  otber 
parts. 

'  Ftineral  Chorus  of  Lea  Juives: 

('onunent  veut-on  que  m&intenant 

Bi  d6soli5es. 
Nous  ul1ioi><<  la  flOto  cntODDont 
Dans  cefl  vall^M? 
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All  trageilies,  however,  were  aliuofit  entirely  based  on  an 
imitation  of  Seneca,  and  only  written  for  court  and  college 
amusement,  until  about  1600,  when  Alexandre  Hardy  intro- 
duced theni  to  the  publiu.  Alexandre  Hardy  (about  1570- 
1631),  was  an  actor,  and  the  dramatist  of  a  company  of  play- 
ers under  Valleran  Leeomle,  in  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne. 
Althoiigh  a  mediocre  writer,  he  helper!  to  fix  the  form  of 
classic  tragwly,  he  create<i  the  plot,  and  strengthened  the 
nnity  of  aetion.  Conipelled  to  work  verj*  rapidly  to  supply 
the  requisite  number  of  plaj-s,  he  was  often  obliged  to  fur- 
nish one  at  a  day's  notice,  and  once  wrote  a  five-act  tragedy 
in  tive  da,\'a  The  popularity  of  bis  plays  was  increased  by 
the  variety  of  sourofs — Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spani^ 
literature — from  which  he  took  his  nuiterial.  He  wrote  about 
seven  hundretl  plays,  trageilies,  tragi-eomedies,  pastorals,  etc., 
which  appealed  to  both  the  court  circles  and  the  people.  Of 
these  numerotis  pla>-s,  he  published  only  forty,  the  best  of 
which  is  M<irtaune. 

With  Hardy,  the  modem  theater  fonnd  its  impulse,  and 
dominated  the  sta^e  ft»r  thirty  years,  but  the  definite  forma- 
tion of  tragedy  dates  from  Comeille. 

True  French  comedy  also  dates  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Jodi'llr.  Kunsard,  Baif,  translated  the  comedies  of 
antiquity,  while  Jean  de  la  Taille,  Odet  de  Tumebe,  Godard 
and  many  others  imitated  the  Italian  comedies.  Among  the 
latter  writers,  the  neatest  was  Larivey,'  an  Italian,  Pierre 
Oiunto,  who  settled  in  France  under  the  name  of  Pierre  de 


Que  te  luth  loueht  de  am  daigU 

Et  la  citbare. 
Fameal  r6w(iaer  Jc  leura  voix, 

Un  ciel  harbare? 

Que  U  barpe  de  qui  le  mm 

Toqloara  lametrt^ 
AanmbbavM  noCraehanaaa 

S«  Ttnx  doleat«? 

Bow  it  M  lo  be  expected  tint  ve.  so  deeolate,  ibouV]  gp  forth  iato  tlw 
viles  wilfa  ■oapdMig  Sute?— thftt  lute  and  xitber,  toudied  1^  our  haada, 
Aould  eebo  m  a  bartianKu  dime? — that  the  aound  at  the  ereMamentiim 
hup  ihoald  nia^  with  the  doAeful  voice  v(  our  Mag? 

'  Lariny  {arrit^,  Fresch  tnuulatioo  of  Gttmlo. 
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TArivey.  His  comedies  are  characterized  by  fine  obaervatifm, 
oriKinality,  and  force;  and  written  in  prose,  nn  inniivntion  at 
that  time,  they  fonn  an  epoch  iu  the  history  of  the  Freueh 
theater.  Las  Esprils,  his  best  comedy,  furnished  the  niaterinl 
for  several  scenes  of  Moli^re's  VltUmrdi. 

Comedy  altopether  dorainated  by  the  Commcdia  dell' Arte 
brought  by  tht*  Italiaiut  frnin  across  the  Alps,  became  ernclito 
and  artificial,  and  it  n-inaiiied  with  the  pi-nnd  CornciUc  to 
regulate  comedy  as  well  as  to  create  true  tragedy. 

SATIRE  M^NIPP^ 

Satire  has  always  been  ouUivated  in  France  when*  it  is 
in  barniony  with  the  racial  character istics.  During  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  it  played  a  rorlinuous  r6)e — in  fflblps.  farees, 
moralities,  soties,  etc.  Rabelais  used  it,  and  Du  Bellay  and 
Ronsard  advocated  its  cultivation,  and  finally,  satire  became 
pmbodie<l  in  some  important  works  of  the  sixteeutb  century  : 
Discours  sur  Us  misires  dc  ce  temps  of  Ronsard.  the  famous 
Saiires  of  Regnier,  the  Tragiques  of  d'Aubitrne,  and  thfl 
political  pamphlet — the  tiaiire  ^fenipp{c.  Durinij  the  seven- 
teenth century,  satire  reached  its  eulniinutioii  in  Boileau'a 
Art  Poctique  aritl  in  some  of  his  Satins. 

The  Satire  Minippic  is  the  most  famous  of  that  specie« 
of  literature — the  pamphlet — which  the  political  chaos  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv'  broupbt  forth.  It  took  its  name  fn>m  the 
Satira  Manippra  of  the  Komiin '  satirist  Varri),  who  imitated 
Menippos,  the  pupil  of  Diogenes.  The  pamphlet  whs  the  work 
of  a  circle  of  frie>i<is :  Leroy.  a  chaplain  of  the  Conn^tnble  <le 
Bourbon;  Passerat,  Durnnd,  poets;  Gillot,  Pithou,  Rapin, 
and  Chrestien.  lawyers  and  profess«>rs. 

These  men  were  no  Huguenots,  but  peaceful  Catholics, 
who  feared  evil  r*«nlts  for  their  country  from  the  doings  of 
the  League.*  and  the  prolongation  of  the  civil  wars,  which 
might  finally  deliver  France  into  Spani.sb  hands. 


'  The  Remaas  buvc  claimed  the  invention  of  this  genre:  Satira  gutdem 
tola  Tumlrn  etU.     (Quintiliun.) 

'  The  I-eaKiie  wiw  a  confftrlerafton  of  the  Catholic  party,  founded  by 
the  I>ukc  of  Guise  in  1570,  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  dcfciMlinit  the 
C&thotic  religion  o^nst  the  Calvinists,  but  in  reality  to  overthrow  Henry 
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The  Satire  Menippce^  was  a  Bort  oF  farce  divided  into 
two  parts:  La  Vcrtu  du  CathoUco/i,  and  Lcs  A/fairc^t  tics 
Etats—Otneraux.  The  Preface  introduces  two  charlatans, 
who  sell  the  Cfltholioon,  a  marveloiia  drug,  which  has  the 
effect  of  permitting  one  to  be  a  traitor  and  an  a^tassiu  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Uhureh.  This  was  symbolical  of  the 
religious  zeal  aliened  by  the  Leuguei-s  as  an  exeiise  to  fight 
against  the  king — a  false  zeal,  intended  to  conceal  their  revo- 
Intionary  spirit.  '*  Then  wimea  a  description  (in  which,  as 
throuKhont  the  work,  actutd  facta  are  blended  inextricably 
with  satirical  comment)  of  the  procession  of  opening.  To 
this  succeeds  a  sketch  of  tapestries  with  which  the  hall  of 
meeting  was  hung,  all  of  n-hich  are,  of  course,  allegorical,  and 
deal  with  murders  of  princes,  bctniyal  of  native  countries  to 
foreigners,  etc.  1'hen  comes  '  L'Ordre  tenu  pour  les  Se- 
nnees,'  in  which  the  chief  personagt^  on  the  side  of  the  League 
are  enumerated  in  a  long  catalogue,  every  item  of  which 
eootains  some  bitter  altnsion  to  the  private  or  public  conduct 
of  the  poison  named.  Seven  solemn  speeches  are  then  delivered 
by  the  Duke  de  Mnyennc  as  head  of  the  League,  by  the  legate, 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Pellevfi,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lyons,  by  Rose, 
the  fflnaticHl  rector  of  the  University,  by  the  Sieur  de  Rieux, 
as  reprrt-entative  of  the  nobility,  and,  lastly,  by  a  certain  5Ion- 
sieur  d'v\ubray  for  the  Tiers-fitat.  A  burlesque  coda  con- 
cludes the  volume,  the  joints  of  which  are :  first,  a  short  verse 
satire  on  Pelleve;  secondly,  a  collection  of  epigrams;  and, 
thirdly.  Durnnt's  Htgret  Funehrc  a  }fii(lf:moiseUe  ma  Cotn- 
mere  sur  U  Trepfts  de  son  Anr,  a  delightful  satire  on  the 
Leaguers,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  first  edition,  but  which 
yiehla  to  few  things  in  the  book."  "^ 

The  clever  composition,  the  striking  satire  and  wit  dis- 
played and  its  great  pnq)Oae — to  show  thnt  religion  should  not 
be  made  to  serve  politics^ — endeared  it  to  all  hearts.     It  was 

HI  »nd  to  place  the  Gutaes,  chiefa  of  the  I.oaKiH>,  on  tho  French  throne. 
Henry  IV  un(lerirt.oQ.I  that  by  abjiirinj;  ('Alvinwra  he  would  put  tui  cud  to 
the  League.  "  Paris  h  indeed  worth  a  nmas,"  said  Ilcnry  in  emlimciaR 
CsthoticiAm  (ind  rostorinR  p«»c«  to  France. 

'  The  full  title  m  l>ela  Vertu  du  CatfuJicon  ^Enpagntt  fl(  da  la  Tenue  du 
£btb  de  Pari*. 

»  From  Sainlabury's  French  Literaturt. 
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not  a  botik  composed  aa  a  wlmle,  bnt  a  veritable  jonnial,] 
published  sucecesivfly  in  dctaciii.'d  leaves,  and  tlu*u  eonibincjl 
as  a  collection.  A  ninet^n-Tith-century  echo  of  this  great  stitir-] 
ic«l  pamphlet,  was  the  Miuervc  Fran^aise  of  the  Restnration,] 
a.  semi  periodical,  issued  irregularly  (1818-20)  at  a  time  wheal 
some  subterfuge  was  uectssary  to  evade  a  ruthless  censorship.) 

MI^MOIRES 


France  is  considerpd  the  fatherland  of  the  genre  of  litera- 
ture, known  as  Memoircn.  ChateHubrJand  attributes  the  su- 
periority of  tlie  French  nation  to  produee  the  best  Memoires, 
to  the  inelination  of  the  French  people  to  narrate,  to  their 
sociability,  and  to  the  vanity  of  their  humor.  JoinviUe  and 
Froissnrt  have  written  nothing  else;  under  Loui»  XI  and 
Chaj-lea  VIII,  Coinmines  excelled  in  that  genre,  lender 
Francis  I,  the  Marshal  de  FIcurangea  set  down  the  recital  of 
his  cainpaign  with  a  simple  vivacity.  Montaigne's  Kssais 
are  classed  among  the  great  M^moires.  Jean  i^Iartin  and 
Guillanme  Du  Bellay  have  WTitten  their  Memoires  in  a  simple, 
curious  style.  But,  of  the  greatest  importance,  are  perhaps 
the  Memoires  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  relate  to  the 
immediate  religious  and  political  strifes  of  that  periinl — when 
France  was  alive  with  armed  bauds,  wheu  religious  wars 
racked  the  country,  and  men  killed  each  other  with  bestini 
rage.  During  this  time,  many  men  yielded  to  the  impulse  to 
write  what  Ihey  had  nltserved,  and  if  their  works  were  l)H<lIy 
written  they  had  the  great  merit  of  sensible  and  vigorous 
simplicity  and  animated  expression,  which  brought  the  eventa 
clearly  before  one.  Among  this  group  of  warrior  writors 
was  the  old  general  d'Estr^es,  who  told  in  a  few  pages  of  the 
fortj'  f()rtre.sstTji  he  luid  taken,  and  "  whose  great  frame." 
aays  Brantome,  "  one  saw  mounted  ou  a  big  charger  holding 
himself  erect  at  the  trenches,  which  he  overtowered  by  half 
bis  body,  and  remaining  tliere,  with  head  uplifted  in  the  midst 
of  bullets,  OS  if  he  were  on  a  hunt." 

Blaiite  de  |jflsReran-Mns.«iencome,  Seigneur  de  .Montluc  ( 1502- 
77),  was  a  captain  of  warlike  feificily,  who  turned  his  declin- 
ing days  to  accnunt  and  wrote  his  exploits  for  the  instruction 
of  his  children  and  the  young  nobility  of  France.    His  Com- 
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mrtitnircs,  valuable  for  the  history  of  his  cpooh,  wero  written 
with  the  Herj*  "  elo<jiience  of  the  brigaiifl,"  and  he  seemed  to 
(iloiy  in  the  bloodslicd  (if  lln'  nimicrniiK  civil  wsrs  he  lived 
thnm^h.  lie,  however,  writes:  "  I  have  all  my  life  hated 
writing,  and  would  pass  a  whole  night  with  my  armor  on 
my  hack  in  prefereiict'  to  wrifinp. " 

Frain;iiiK  de  La  Noue,  called  liras  de  fer  (Iron  Arm),  (1531- 
91),  was  a  French  captain,  representative  of  the  severe  Prot- 
estant type.  King  Uenry  IV  said  of  him,  "  lie  is  a  great 
wnrrior,  but  a  still  greRter  man  of  honor."  In  his  captivity, 
La  Xoiie  wrote  Iiis  Discottrs  pojiiiquvs  it  milUairfs,  wliieh 
Henry  IV  called  tlie  soldier's  Uible.  it  Ls  a  precious  literary 
work,  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  times  and  discloses  the 
writer's  honesty  and  purity  of  intention. 

Ouillaiinie  de  Tavannes  (1509-73),  one  of  those  great 
Catholic  lords  leagued  togetlu-r  to  defend  their  faith,  left 
M^inoires  valuable  to  history,  but  characterized  by  an  auda- 
cious use  of  bad  language.  His  brother,  Jean  de  Tavannes, 
also  a  writer,  but  a  Protestant  and  fiiithful  Hervaiit  of  Henry 
IV,  found  himself  many  times  on  the  same  battle-Keld  with 
his  brother  in  opposite  oflmps. 

To  these  might  he  added  a  long  list  of  interfisting  Me- 
moires,  such  as  the  Ilistoria  sui  temporU  writteu  in  Latin  by 
the  Prot»^tant  de  Thou;  the  Mcmorlco  jtostrce  Ubri  VI,  of 
Paradin;  the  M^moires  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  one  of  France  a 
greatest  ministcra,  published  luider  the  title  of  Sages  et  roj/tslex 
economics  (VEtat ;  of  Marshal  de  Villeroi;  and  the  M^moires 
of  Nicolaa  de  Catinat,  Marshal  of  France,  whose  simplicity, 
fine  morid  character,  and  the  great  aolicitude  he  showed  for 
the  welfare  of  his  soldiers,  earned  for  him  the  cognomen  of 
Pere  la  Pensee  CFather  Thoughtful).  This  groat  soldier,  who 
sold  his  estates  to  efpiip  the  army  of  the  king,  said :  "As  hing 
as  a  <ln)p  of  bliKid  and  mu  inch  of  land  remain  tt^  mc,  1  will 
employ  them  in  the  service  of  the  country  in  which  God 
allowed  me  to  be  bom." 

Two  men  of  great  diversity  of  character,  manners,  and 
opinion  were  among  the  famous  Memoire  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  One,  Pii'rre  de  Bourdeilles.  Seigneur  de 
Brantome  C1540-l(>14),  better  known  as  the  abbot  of  Bran- 
tome,  whose  writings  ore  characterized  by  a  frivolity  border- 
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ing  on  obscenity.  His  M^moiiHS,  writes  n  French  critic,  nre 
a  continiioufi  and  wrvile  echo  of  all  the  rumors  of  the  court 
and  the  i-ity  which — fnmi  Francis  1  to  Henry  IV — struck  tin 
ear  of  a  curioits  and  talkative  courtier.  No  writer  whs  ever 
more  completely  devoid  of  moral  si'ntiuient.  He  repeats  every- 
thing without  thinkin|(  of  an^'thin^;  h  true  piirrot  of  the 
court,  the  more  interesting  aa  he  is  less  pi-ofound.  For  he 
tries  to  veil  nothing,  and  so  the  whole  century  is  rellected  in 
the  impudent  frankness  of  his  work.  The  mobility  of  his 
mind  puta  him  in  sympathy  with  the  events  which  he  relat«ii; 
one  set?s  him  moved  by  Mary  Stuart's  misfurtnut-s.  struck  by 
the  austerity  of  old  Montmorency,'  nstonishtxi  at  the  Roman 
grandeur  of  L'TIoapJlal,  charnird  with  Iht*  heroism  of  Bayard. 
Though  his  style  is  neitlier  brilliant  nur  preciso,  hi'  pmw« 
animated  in  the  recital  of  battU«  and  debanches:  he  repro- 
dunai  very  well  the  goKsij»  <if  the  courtiers  atul  the  women, 
and  records  with  aniple  truth  thosje  varied  inipri-ssions  whieh, 
by  turns,  control  him,  without  even  inspiriuK  him  with  respect 
for  virtue  or  hatred  for  rice. 

Rrantame'a  Memoires  include:  Vies  des  hommes  iUiisirrg 
et  grands  capitaincs  frun^ais  et  Hrangcrs;  Vies  tics  dames 
illustres;  Vies  dcs  dames  gaUjntcs  (a  collection  of  obficeuc 
anecdotes) ;  Anecdotes  df  la  cour  de  France  louchant  ies  duels; 
Rndnmoniadps  el  juremetits  des  Espagtwis;  etc.  All  these 
captains  and  illustrious  ladies  with  whom  Brantome  had  livei] 
on  a  familiar  footing,  are  depicted  by  him  with  a  piquant 
naivete  and  drive  a  true  and  characteristic  picture  of  the  timea. 

The  other  man  waa  a  Gasccm  Rentleman,  caustic  and  boast- 
ful, andacioris  in  l()ve  and  war — Th6i)d<iri*  Aurippa  dWuhitm^' 
(Io5{>-1G30),  Calvinistic  captain,  historian,  and  litterateur. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  when  passing  in  the 
public  S(]uare  of  Amboise  before  a  number  of  pibbetn,  from 
which  were  aitspended  the  heads  of  some  of  his  corelijfionusts, 
he  pledged  his  life  to  the  Protestant  cause.  His  entire  WTit- 
ings  show  a  passionate  party  feeling  and  a  profound  s*>rn>w 
for  the  condition  of  his  country;  they  display  force  and  wit, 

'  Wounded  to  death  in  a  battle,  this  fiunoua  Conaftabte  dc  France  siud 
to  bia  confomor:  "  C>u  yuu  tli'ink  ihat  I  Imvc  lived  fur  eighty  yean  with 
hoaor,  not  to  know  how  to  din  in  .1  quarter  at  an  hmir?" 

*  He  was  the  gnuidfather  of  Madame  de  Maintenoo. 
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jin  anient  mind,  arid  a  hold  valor.  Whatever  there  was  of 
anlnr,  of  iiuiM^tinwity,  of  ^itldiin'ss,  of  ori^inHlity,  says  a  f»- 
inoufi  French  critic,  in  that  Gascon  aud  Protcataut  youth  that 
pr*«(ed  around  Ilenr;*'  IV,  is  found  ag:ain  in  d'Auhign^  At 
the  age  of  tt-n  ho  made  hia  Hrst  exptKlition  iu  hi»  ahirt. 
Guizot  tells  us  that  a  kinsman  of  pacilic  tenipermm-iit  locked 
up  young  d'Aubig:ne  to  quell  bis  martial  humor.  Every 
evening  his  garments  were  taken  away  and  broupht  back  in 
the  mnming.  He  etnild  esrape  from  his  prison  only  through 
the  window.  But,  "  What  youth  wants,  God  wants  ";  the 
linen  of  his  bed  served  him  as  a  ladder;  then  he  was  free,  but 
without  clothing  other  than  his  .shirt  In  this  attire  ho 
reached,  at  night,  a  company  of  Huguenot  eavuliers.  They 
ooTcrwI  his  iinkedness,  the  captain  took  him  on  his  horse,  and 
thus  he  entered  on  his  campaign.  At  one  time  he  danced  the 
gaillarde  '  before  the  Grand  Inquisitor  ready  to  condemn  him 
to  death,  escaped  through  a  window,  and,  fleeing  to  the  do- 
mams  of  Reuee  de  France,  hastened  to  seat  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  princtss,  where,  on  a  silken  euahiou,  he  improvised,  still 
out  of  breath,  and  soiled  with  dust,  a  sermon  on  contempt  of 
death,  after  the  Bible  and  Seneca. 

He  was  a  very  energetic  prose  writer,  and  evolved  such 
audacious  opinions  iu  his  Histaire  uitiverseUe  depuis  1555 
jusffu'en  ItiOl,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Geneva 
after  its  publication.  Here  he  was  occupied  in  repairing 
the  fortifiejiiions  of  the  city  from  the  material  of  a  church 
whi<:h  had  hei-n  in  ruins  for  forty  years.  His  enemies  con- 
sidered this  sufficient  cause  for  his  arrest  and  condemnation 
to  death.  It  was  the  fourth  time  that  the  death  sentence  hung 
over  d'Auhigne.  hut  he  was  so  little  concerned  about  it  that 
he  marrird  shortl.v  after. 

D*Auhign6  wrote  two  spirited  pamphlets:  La  Co-nfession 
du  tifur  de  Sancy,  who  changed  his  faith  several  times,  and 
Le  I>ivon-e  .latyrique  de  Ja  rfi'ne  ^1arguerit■e.  He  was  one 
of  the  ni<wt  vigorous  .satirists  and  poets  of  his  times.  Les 
Aventuris  du  Baron  Foeneste  is  one  of  the  most  ingenuous 

*  A  bold  (lance  which  originated  in  Italy  aad  n-ns  brougbt  to  France, 
wben>  it  Itrcame  the  viiriic  in  the  flislopiith  oriitiiry.  The  composer, 
Pnptoriu.i,  caIM  it  an  "invention  of  the  devil,  full  of  ahameful  and 
olMCcne  gestures  and  of  tnimodc»t  tnovcracnta." 
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r  entires  of  customs  and  miumcrs.  The  story  is  in  the  form 
of  a  iliHlogHO  betwei'ii  two  nicn.  One,  the  Baron  de  Poenestc 
(rmrii  the  iirt'ck  <l>aw€(T0ai,  U>  itppi'jir),  ia  a  Gascon  gentleman, 
a  PHpi-st,  ridiculously  attimi  with  jackot  of  many  colors  and 
flowing  trousers  of  tafffta.  lie  n^Iiiles  with  brag^ng  fatuity 
and  eomicnl  vnnity  t<)  his  fripiid,  Eiiay  (from  the  Greek  fivtu, 
tt>  bi'),  a  liu^iienot,  his  adveiitiires  at  otiiirt.  Euay  is  a  man 
of  sedate  quidities,  wise  and  virtuous,  who  has  the  good  senso 
to  remain  peacefully  on  his  estates.  In  this  book,  d'Auhigne 
intemiin^les  violent  attacks  with  eaustie  humor  against  all  the 
fonii.*  of  his  time,  pnrtieularly  a^ninst  the  great  foiling  of 
the  century— that  of  false  appearnnee. 
The  great  satirical  poem  of  d'Auhigne,  Les  Tragiques, 
diacloses  a  grewsomc  pietui-c  of  the  horrura  of  the  religious 
wars.  Pathos,  force,  audacity,  and  outbursts  of  passionate 
hatred  eharacterize  the  w<irk.  It  is  a  picture  In  seven  books, 
of  the  misfortunes  of  France  and  the  persecution  of  the  Prot- 
ratauta.  The  first  book,  untitled  Miseres,  is  a  general  picture; 
the  second,  Les  Princes,  is  a  furious  satire  on  the  conrt  of 
Henry  III;  the  third  book,  La  Chambre  Dorh  (The  Golden 
Chamber),  is  a  diatribe  against  magistracy;  tlie  fourth^  Les 
Feiix  (Fire),  and  the  fifth.  Les  Fcrs  (Irons),  are  the  reeitala 
of  different  death  penalties  meted  out  to  Protestants;  the 
sixth  is  Vengeance,  and  the  seventh,  Jmjemcnl.  Les  Tra- 
giques  ia  a  great  lyric  poem,  but  written  without  art. 

In  contradistinction  as  to  sex.  but  equal  as  to  ability,  a 
woman  stands  among  these  warrior  writers  who  added  fame 
to  the  sixteenth  eeutury— Alaiguerite  de  Valois  (14H2-1549), 
called  "  la  Margnerite  des  Marguerites  "  (the  pearl  of  pearls). 
She  was  the  sister  of  Francis  I,  the  wife  of  the  Due  d  'AlenQon, 
and  for  many  years  as  the  wife  of  Uenri  d'Albi-et.  the  Queen 
of  Navarre.  A  spirited  woman  of  brilliant  education,  of  high 
intellect,  senipulous  morality,  and  eager  sympathies,  she  en- 
couraged the  arts,  protected  scholars,  and  had  a  markwl  influ- 
enee  upon  tbc  Henaissanee  movement  in  Prance.  She  wrote 
with  faci(it>'  in  verse  and  in  prose,  which  merited  for  her  the 
title  of  "  the  tenth  Muse."  She  is  especially  famous  ns  the 
author  of  the  Hrpinmrron.  a  collection  of  seventy-two  stories 
after  the  manner  and  plan  of  Boccaccio's  Dtcammyn.  They 
are  narrated  with  much  clevemi-Rs,  but  some  of  them  are  too 
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licentious  for  modem  tast^;  for  taste  vftriea  with  the  epooh 
vrv  live  in. 

The  Rixteenlh  centwiy  ia  also  famed  for  its  humane  activ- 
\ty.  It  in  in  thin  (lentiiry  that  St.  Viuceut  de  Paul  established 
the  first  home  for  foundlings.  A  provision  was  made  by  him 
for  the  foundlings,  by  which  he  secured  throuf'h  a  brief,  but 
effective  appeal,  forty  thouj>nnd  livres  for  the  pnrp<ific.  The 
SlRters  of  Hi.  Vincent  de  Paul,  formerly  railed  Dau^ht^-Ts  of 
Charity,  were  fir»t  united  to  care  for  these  poor  abandoned 
children  whom  Vincent  de  Paul  rtsoued  from  starvation  or 
ill-treatment. '  Vincent  de  Paul  founded  the  Priesthood  of 
thi'  Mission,  called,  later  on,  Lazarists.  He  also  foimded 
a  large  number  of  faospltals,  and  ended  bis  holy  career  at  the 
Hjre  of  eighty-five.    He  was  cnnouizod  by  Clement  XII. 

'  In  Victor  Hiigo's  L'Homme  qui  RU  (The  Man  Who  I^iufchs)  there  iB  & 
cbtpter  on  the  Comprachicxta  —  monatera  in  men's  form  who  kidnaped 
departed  children,  cut  tlieir  muscles  and  ptliera-ise  mutilated  them,  and 
th^n  sold  them  to  the  lonii  nlinm  thrir  dcfonniticfl  would  amuae.  The 
exiateooe  oi  the  Comprackicoa  is  disputed. 
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The  sevftnleenth  cfiitiiry,  rornmonJy  called  le  SiMf  rfffi 
Louii  XIV,  begins  with  the  storniy  minority  of  that  kin^j 
nnder  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  qaeen  mothtT.i 
In  this  periwl  oecwrre<l  the  civil  ware,  nndertiiken  by  the' 
great  h>rds,  to  restore  their  expiriii);  power,  the  Cahait  des 
ImporUmts  (Plot  of  the  Importants)  and  the  toad  doings  of- 
the  Fronde. 

The  Plot  of  the  Importnnta  with  the  Dukes  de  Beaufort 
and  de  Guise  as  leaders,  whose  object  it  was  tn  frustrate  the 
power  of  ^[Hzarin,  ('nd<'d  with  Beaufttrt's  iinjiriaonment  at 
Vinceuaes.  The  wars  of  the  Fronde  were  also  directed  against 
Mazarin.  They  were  parliamentarj'  and  artistooratie  iuaiirrec- 
tious  against  the  policy  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Ma/^rin, 
and  were  di\'ided  into  two  periods.  The  first  or  Parliamen- 
tary Fronde  lasted  from  August.  1648,  to  March.  1649.  The 
Rceond  or  Fnuidc  of  the  Princes  (the  party  of  the  Condes) 
lasted  from  October,  1649,  to  September,  1653.  When  Ma- 
zarin wishetl  to  impose  a  tax,  the  bunlen  nf  which  would  be 
borne  by  the  poor  alone,  the  magistrates  were  filled  with  pity, 
and  whi'n  Ihe  edict  was  presented  for  regiBtration.  they  re- 
jected it.  A  special  court,  nf  justice  was  thereupon  convened, 
and  Louis  XIV,  at  the  age  of  s<'ven.  was  conducted  to  Parlia- 
ment, where  the  tax  was  registered.  Mazarin  caused  soniL* 
magi.strates  to  be  imprifwined,  and  the  people  of  Paris  revolted 
against  the  king's  tro(t]:ffi.  On  one  side  was  the  Retri'nt  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  Mazarin;  on  the  other,  the  enemies  of  the 
eorirt.  There  wa.s  fighting  of  a  morning  and  dancing  at  night. 
For  symbols,  the  fntnJnirs  wore  straw  bou(|Ufis  on  their  hat.s. 
They  satirizetl  the  power  of  ^luzarin  by  songs  and  C()uplet8;| 
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int  he  only  Buid  in  h'm  Italiuii  French:  S'ils  eimtent  la  ean- 
Sfjoii'-Xta,  ils  pttgarout."  ("  If  lho>'  sing  thoir  little  song  they 
will  pay.")  The  most  pctpular  af  th<)«?  Mazarinadcs,  im  the 
satiriral  rhymed  pamphlets  were  called,  is  the  uue  by 
Bcarrou: 

Un  vent  (it!  fronde 

A  souffle  fo  niHtta; 
Je  cn)ia  (|u'il  groude 

Centre  le  Mazarin.^ 

A  price  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Mazarin,  and  he  was  forced 
into  exile,  but  soim  restored.  The  name  Frcindi',  fian'jisticaUy 
given,  was  fii-st  applieil  to  the  nialeontenta,  it  is  said,  by  a 
magistrate  of  the  Parliament,  wlio  compared  their  resistiiiiee 
to  that  of  the  street  urchins  who  defied  each  other  with  slings 
(frondes)  in  the  moats  an>und  Paris,  and  often  tumctl 
agaioRt  the  arelu-rs  sent  to  arrest  them. 

This  period  was  but  the  continuation  of  the  stormy  times 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  "  One  sees,"  says  a  French  critic, 
"  the  same  disorder  in  the  customs  of  the  times,  the  same  un- 
intelligent imitation  of  the  antiquity  of  Italy  and  Spain; 
hence  in  liteniturp  tW-  same  license  of  expression,  the  same 
pedanti'y,  the  same  efTt'cIs,  the  same  Italian  plara  on  words,  au<l 
the  same  Spanish  magniloquence  which  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  preceding  century.  Only  during  tlie  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  beginning  with  the  artnal  reign 
of  Tjouis  XIV,  did  French  geniua — enlightened  by  the  torch 
of  spiritual  philosophy,  of  religion,  of  antitjuity  well  under- 
stood, and  encouraged  by  the  muniticeuce  of  the  great  king — 
begin  to  ilisplay  all  ils  qualities,  and  the  French  language  to 
aoe^uire  that  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection  beyond  which, 
perhaps,  it  may  change,  hut  not  improve.  Ijoiiis  XIII  was  a 
weak,  timid  prince,  indiiTerent  to  lettei-s.  I'nder  his  reign 
the  Court  exercised  no  influence  upon  society  or  npon  litera- 
ture. HoweviT.  men's  minds  ha\nng  become  m(ire  enlight- 
ened, there  was  a  tendency  loward  gentler  and  more  elegant 
manners.     Si)eietica  were  formed  in  Paris  for  the  betterment 


>  A  "Proodc"  wind  blew  this  morning;  I  believe  it  h  roaring  against 
Maxario. 
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of  social  behavior,  to  purify  the  rolations  between  men  and 
wuuieii,  iind  to  uinke  the  hingua^e  more  d»*eerit,  more  rcservfil, 
more  re^rular." 

The  iiHwt  celebrated  of  these  societies  is  that  which  aBSi-in- 
bleJ  at  the  Hotel  de  Ranibouillet,  the  first  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  liternn,"  salons.  It  had  existed  since  1610,  but 
the  period  from  1624-1048  marked  the  time  (if  its  glory  and  its 
influence.  It  was,  so  to  sptiak.  directed  s\icc««ively  by  tJiree 
wonieri  of  distinguished  minds  and  charmiufj  grace:  thct 
Marchioness  of  Kambouillet;  her  dau^rhter,  Julie  d'Angennes, 
later  Huchi'ss  of  Montausier ;  and  her  yunni^er  ilau^hter, 
AuKelique  de  Rambftuillet,  whd  wns,  later,  the  first  wife  of 
the  JIarquis  de  Oriffnon.  The  Mftri|uis  of  Kambouillet,  prand- 
master  of  the  royal  wardrobe,  hnd  married  Ciitherine  dc  Vi- 
vonne,  in  whom  were  united  loveliness  of  fijriire  with  a  scrupu- 
lous virtue,  a  cultured  luind,  a  pure  taste,  and  a  great  pas- 
sion for  letters. 

The  entire  Hotel  dc  Rambouillet  was  reconstructed  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  the  Marquise,  who  also  introduced 
au  innovation  as  to  the  artislit!  decoriition  of  the  ruoms.  One 
of  these,  the  Chambrc  blcu€  (blue  room)  so  called  because 
the  walls,  hangings,  and  furniture  were  of  blue  velvet,  has 
becorae  famous  as  the  rendezvous  of  brilliant  men  and  beauti- 
ful women.  This  r(H)m  has  been  the  subject  of  poems  by 
Voitnre,  Tallcmant  des  R^aux,  and  Chapelain  who  called  it 
the  Loge  de  Zyrphee. 

Madame  de  Rambouillet  assembled  at  her  house  a  choice 
society  free  from  the  iieensc  that  pn-vuiled  in  the  morals 
and  the  language  of  the  times.  The  men  were  called  l*re- 
cieux  and  the  women  Preeieiises,  and  this  name  whs  pleading', 
since  it  was  bestowed  upon  women  of  irreproachable  conduct 
and  a  taste  for  spiritual  things,  who  prided  themselves  ou  the 
delicacy  and  elegance  of  their  sentiments,  their  manners,  and 
their  language.  The  name  of  Catherine,  the  Marquise  dc 
Rambouillet,  weuied  unpoetic,  so  Malherbe  made  it  into  an 
anagram:  Ai-thenice.  Tlie  beaiitifid  v\rthenice,  the  "  incom- 
parable "  as  she  was  also  chilled,  although  susceptible  to  the 
cold,  eould  not  endure  fire  bccHUse  it  burned  her  skiu;  so  she 
receive*!  her  guests  in  an  nnheated  chamber.  The  guests 
ranged  themselves  in  the  ruelle,  the  space  between  the  wall 
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and  the  bed,'  on  which  the  marqiuBc  Bat  wrapped  in  fnra. 
Uence  came  the  exi>res8ion,  coureur  de  ruellcs.'* 

Here  were  iiiiiti'd  the  beaux-psprits  uf  the  times  to  dJ***^, 
cusK  iutelleclual  tiaestions  and  to  cultivate  the  belles-lettres. 
Words  were  examined  frniu  all  sides  with  minute  care,  and 
were  admitted  or  rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  gram- 
marian, Vangelas,  was  the  president  of  this  ainfjnilar  aeademy 
and  his  opinion  refrardinK  tiif  fate  of  words  had  ^reat  weipht. 
The  reform  bejrun  by  iMalhcrbe  in  the  French  lan^age, 
was  continued  by  the  Pr^cieuses,  and  the  transformation  which 
was  consummated  in  the  literature  during  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  century  ia  due  to  thera,  Tlie  poi^s  of  the  hour  rt-ad 
their  latest  madrigals.  Comedies  and  tragedies  were  plnye<l. 
the  Maniuise  herself  taking  part.  Brilliant  minds  exchanged 
ideas  and  discussed  questions  on  philijsophy,  literature,  and 
grammar. 

The  reign  of  the  Precienses,  which  had  dominattMl  the  liter- 
ary world  for  so  many  years,  had  been  prepared  by  the  rococo 
atyie  of  the  idealistic  novels  originating  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,! 
Tn  Italy,  with  Marini's  Les  Quereltcs  des  dtsesptrcs,  and  San- 
naxzaro's  Arcadia:  in  Spain,  with  Gongora's  cultism  and 
Montemayor 's  nov«>I  Diana  cvamorada.  These  were  imitated-j 
in  Prance  by  Honor6  d'Urf6  in  hie  novel  L^A&trce.  ' 

In  dTrfe's  novel,  the  principal  characters  were  shepherds 
who  spun  out  their  love  stories.  One  saw  through  trans- 
parent pseudonyms  Henri  IV,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  his 
first  wife;  and  Oabrielle  d'Estrees,  whose  sudden  death  by 
poison  only  prevented  her  from  becoming  his  second  wife,  and 
various  other  personages.  There  are  some  interesting  passages 
in  the  long  i-eeitals,  but  for  the  \Wisi  part  tlipre  are  intermi- 
nable dissertations  on  the  different  degrees  of  love.  It  is  the 
a«rae  style  of  discussion  which  formed  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion among  the  Precienses.     Of  these  there  were  three  cen- 


'  In  the  Bixteenth  and  Bflvcnt«eoth  centuries  nmny  people  of  high  rank 
reodved  gueaU  befurv  ri^ng. 

'  Konnerly  this  expression  meant  one  who  frequented  assiduously  the 
society  of  the  groat  Itulien.  It  is  t>quivalcnt  to  the  t«rni  now  iu  use,  eourtur 
de  Molont.  StijU  de  ruelte  meant  utt/U  prMeui,  A  coureur  dti  nuJIen  now 
nmiu  one  who  frequent^  reaurts  of  low  debauchery  (uauaUy  in  the  r«W(e»— 
Unes  or  alteya). 
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ters  in  the  sevpnlceiith  reulur>':  the  Hotel  dc  RamhouilU't,  the' 
palace  of  MttUeuiuisfUe  do  Moutpeusier,  and  the  house  of  MjhU'- 
niolsi-lle  de  Scndery-  There  the  Ppecieiisos  composed  little 
verses  and  madrigrals,  and  above  nil,  het-die  novels.  Sladontoi- 
selle  de  Snidery  wrtile  CUlie  (hiRloire  rouiaine)  n  tiresome 
novel,  in  which  she  dt^pieU  nnth^r  a  Kuinan  gui»e,  the  Precifiiue 
coterie.  With  ridiculoas  RL'utiiiientalisin  and  fastidious  lucu- 
brfttions,  she  di-scribes  the  map  of  the  Fatjs  de  Tfndre 
(Country  of  Love),  whose  capital  is  Trndre  sur  Inclination 
(Fjove  on  the  River  of  Inclination).  The  various  degrrei-s  of 
love  are  described  as  towns,  rivers,  and  mouutaina.  The  great 
Condi',  the  Duchess  of  Lonpiieville,  the  Archduke  Leopold  of 
Austria,  the  Marquise  de  Kjiiiibouillet,  and  other  celebrities 
of  the  day,  are  easily  n'cognized  tmdcr  thinly  diseiiised  char- 
aeters  in  the  novel.  This  idealistic  style  which  was  in  \'ojrue 
in  all  the  cultivated  societies  of  Europe,  wiis  enlled  Marinism 
(after  Mariui)  in  Italy,  GonRorism  (after  GonKura)  iu  Spain, 
euphiiism  in  England  (after  Lyiy's  Euphucs),  and  precieux. 
in  Prance.  The  J*r6eieuses  contributed  much  to  establishing 
that  art  af  conversation  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  France.*- 
But — as  too  often  hap|M*ns — the  goal  in  view  was  overleapeil. 
By  dint  of  inu-ifyiug  the  sentiments,  of  *'  giving  the  mind 
control  over  matter,"  they  often  sacrificed  gotul  sense,  and  in 
their  super-refinement  of  the  sentiments,  iu  their  Kearch  for 
the  finest,  they  ruined  the  delicacy  of  wit  and  sentiment.  The 
language  bieame  pretentious  and  abouuded  with  far-fetched 
and  affectetl  metaphors.  The  moat  elevated  us  well  as  tlie 
most  simple  things  lost  their  names,  and  a  dir*'>et  and  simple 
manner  of  speech  bwanie  entirely  out  of  fashion,  I'nder 
pretext  of  banishing  vulgar  words  and  employing  only  beauti- 
ful language,  all  that  is  natural  antl  simple  was  treated  as 
base  and  ignoble.  Innocent  expressions  were  proscribed,  and 
the  language  was  in  a  fair  way  to  beenme  a  ridiculous  and 
imintelligent  jargon.  When  the  Precieuses  wiudd  speak  of 
servants,  they  referred  to  them  as  the  "  faithful,"  or  the 

*  For  centuries  the  French  have  hud  stnga  on  th«  art  of  conversing  and 
have  perfected  it  to  such  ah  extrtit  that  they  can  (lit«ciiw  the  moel  delicate 
Ruhif«t-s  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  fhnek  the  fK-nsibilitli^s.    This  U 
triumph  of  the  art  of  conversation  over  the  coaxmiusaa  of  realiticti  and 
vi  thouglit. 
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"  Ticveaaary  ";  (hey  wi>ot  to  meet  yon  '*  with  the  winpi  of 
impaticnre  *';  the  ni(rhtcap  became  the  "  innwout  accomplice 
of  a  He  ";  the  eyes  were  the  "  mirrors  of  the  soul,"  or  the 
**  parRdixe  nf  the  soul  ";  the  eare  were  the  *'  doore  of  the 
Hmleretandinjf  * ' ;  gray  hairs  w^ire  "  i|iuttancea  d 'amour  " 
(accjiiittancos  of  love);  trees  were  '*  nistie  ornaments  ";  the 
Bun  was  the  "  torch  of  the  day  ";  the  feet  were  the  "  poor 
sufferers  '*;  a  glass  of  water,  a  "  bath  for  the  interior  ";  a 
broom,  tlie  *'  inatrumeiit  of  cleanliness";  the  chemise,  the 
**  constant  companion  of  the  dead  and  the  living  ":  and  war, 
the  "  mother  of  disorder."  Instead  of  saying  sit  down,  the 
ai¥ecled  term  "  satisfy  the  longing  of  this  chair  to  embrace 
yon  "  was  used.  Instead  of  telling  the  servant  to  extinguish 
the  candle,  they  would  say  '*  take  away  the  superfluity  of  that 
light."  Many  of  these  expressions  I'oimd  a  permanent  place 
iu  tlie  French  language;  snch  as,  "  f^Hciter  "  (to  felicitate)  ; 
**  le  mas({ue  de  la  vertii  "  (the  nuisk  of  virtue)  for  hypocrisy ; 
**  perdnf  son  aerieux  (to  loose  one's  seriousness)  for  to  laugh; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  word  "  a'encanailler  "  (to 
keep  low  company). 

This  manner  of  speech  was  taken  up  by  the  clumsy  imita- 
tors of  the  Prei'ieims  nf  the  Hotel  de  Rundiouillet  who 
aboimdctl  in  Paris,  and  had  spread  to  the  provinces,  wheu 
Jloliere  b^gan  an  active  crusade  against  them  iu  his  immortal 
satire  Les  Precirusrs  liUJiculfs,  It  was  bis  first  effective 
blow  and  was  continued  in  Lis  Fnnmfjt  i<avantfS.  The  great- 
est names  of  alt  nobility  aiid  of  iiierjiture  were  among  the 
Prtjcieux  and  Precieusos-of  the  Ootel  de  Uambouilltt,  but  Mo- 
li^re  iiiKpired  by  the  *'  demon  of  comedy,"  fearlessly  assaik'd 
them  with  that  reeklessnefis  characteristic  of  gt^nius.  Neither 
did  Moliere  timidly  try  his  piny  on  the  prtivinces,  but  pro- 
uoed  it  boldly  in  the  Petit-Bourbon  Theater  iu  1659  and 
'•phicved  a  glorious  ^netorj'.  The  nn'nibcrs  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  were  present  at  the  first  performance,  and  were 
clever  enough  not  t^i  recognize  themselves,  and  tn  applaud. 
Angelii|ne  de  Rambouillet,  who  prt^ided,  was  a  partisan  of 
Moli<yre. 

Among  the  illustrinns  women  who  shone  in  the  salon 
of  the  MarquJEH!  de  Rambouillet  wei-e  the  Marquise  de  S£- 
vigo4,  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  Marquise  de  Lafayette,  Mar- 
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quise  dc  Siiblu,  Madernoist-'Ue  Pfliik-i,  and  ulliers.  MadolpiiiP 
Pftxilet,  ou  accoiuit  of  licr  golden  liiiir  called  the  Lionne  rousse, 
cOTintctl  among  her  nwuravts*  tho  dukwi  of  Guise  and  of 
Betlc^nrdp  im  well  na  iiiartiiiiRnt  and  iiianthals.  The  great 
lords  who  fre(|«eutcd  tbe  Chamhre  blcue  of  Arth^nine  were 
the  Priuco  de  Cond^,  the  most  famous  of  that  illustrious  line 
of  princea;  the  Jlanjuis  de  Sable,  the  Due  de  La  Uoch*-- 
foncauld,  the  Marquifl  de  Vigean  and  the  Due  df  Montausier, 
who  after  "  sighing  "  for  fourteen  years  for  Julie,  the  fair 
daughter  of  the  house,  was  finally  rewarded  for  his  devotion. 
Julie  was  not  so  much  the  child  of  her  parents  as  the  child 
of  tht'  Hotel  de  RnmlHrnillet.  When  her  father  spoke  of 
giving  hep  in  marriage,  there  was  a  general  outery:  the  Hotel 
without  Julie  was  inconceivable.  The  Duke  presented  Julie 
for  a  New  Year's  gift  {1(>41)  with  a  collection  of  sixty-three 
madrigalfl  composed  by  tlie  beaux-egprits  of  the  day.  It  was 
called  the  Guirlande  de  JuUe  (Julie's  garland),  and  was  in 
the  form  of  a  manuscript  on  vellum  in  folio,  of  twenty-nine 
leaflets.  Each  one  was  ornamented  with  a  flower  painted  by 
the  famous  artist  Robert,  and  under  each  fiower  was  written 
by  the  calligraphist  Jarry,  one  of  several  madrigals.  The 
Duke  hjmaelf  ronaposed  sixteen  and  even  the  great  Corneille 
c*>ntributed  verses  on  tbe  tulip,  the  orange  blossom,  and  the 
white  everlasting.  This  valuable  garland  now  in  the  poaseasion 
of  the  Duo  dTJzSfi,  was  once  the  property  of  England,  ac- 
quintl  at  a  coat  of  thirty  thousand  francs. 

The  distinguished  Vincent  Voiture  (1598-1648),  the  son 
of  a  wme  merehnnt  (jf  Amiens,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds  of  the  celebrated  society.  With  Voiture  gallantry  en- 
tered poetiy.  Tlis  Leltres,  full  of  elegant  gossip  and  a  spir- 
ited joyousncss,  qualities  for  whic^h  he  was  unsurpassed  as  a 
conversationalist,  had  a  prodigious  success. 

Benserade  (1613-1691).  the  favorite  poet  of  the  grandcs 
dames,  was  also  a  dramatic  author.  His  chief  claim  to  fame 
rvsts  in  having  provoke*!  the  celebrated  battle  of  sonnets  which 
lasteil  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In  opposition  In  Benserade'a 
sonnet  on  Job,  Voiture  i^Tote  his  sonnet  to  Urania,  and  thei^ 

'  I.  e.,  euitore  rcttily  to  die  for  Uieir  ladylove.     (Expresaion  used  by  llie 
Pr6ciQUsc8  for  omoursuz.) 
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*!n8ueiL'l.Iit(*_rary  battle.  The  court  and  thfi  city  took  part  with 
great  z»^t ;  hence  the  names  I'rnnistos  and  Jobclins,  indicative 
of  the  partiHRDS  of  the  two  pcM'ts.  IVfany  writinps  in  verse  and 
proae  ttlsci  appeftred  undfr  these  names.  "  The  fnetlons  of  the 
Giielfa  and  Ghibcllines,  of  the  white  rose  of  Lancaster  and 
the  red  rose  of  York,  caused  no  more  blood  to  (low  tliiin  this 
literary  eivil  war  of  the  Umnistes  and  Jobelins,  causi-ii  ink 
to  flow."  The  French  Academy  and  the  Sorlwinne  declined 
to  arbitrate,  so  the  committee  of  awards  of  the  University  of 
Caen  decided  in  favor  of  Voitiire.  Corneille  entered  into 
the  debate,  saying  that  one  of  the  sounetfi  was  tlie  most  in- 
genious, but  he  would  have  wished  to  have  written  the  otbcj^ 

Jean-L(niis  Guez  de  Bulzac  (15J)-t-lG54),  a  disciple  of  MaK\ 
herbe,  effected  for  prose  the  reform  which  his  niaster  hadfl 
brought  about  in  poetry;  he  pave  it  nobility,  harmony,  aiid/l 
or^h-r.  Balzac's  Lcttvcs,  pnhlisheil  in  1624,  were  a  prodigiouB/ 
success  in  alt  Europe  and  gained  for  him  the  title  of  "  ^rand/ 
fipistolier  de  France." 

Claude  Favre  de  Vaupelas  (1585-1660),  the  oracle  of  the' 
Precieuses,  labored  for  thii*ty  years  on  a  free  translation, 
purely  written,  of  the  work  of  Quintus  Curlius.  His  work; 
ifemarqnes  sur  ta  Lnnguc  Frart^'fiisff  \s  considered  cxcellfntJ 

Kacan  (1589-1670),  who  in  spitt;  of  his  shyness  and  awk- 
ward absence  of  mind,  fell  in  love  many  times,  was  inspired 
to  write  a  pa.storaI  of  three  thousand  verses. 

The  p'H't  Cliapelain  {liiO.'>-1674),  afU'r  twenty  yjmia  of 
w<>rk,  publislied  the  first  twelve  cantos  of  his  La  PuccUt^  (The 
Maid  of  Orleans).  These  the  Duchess  of  Lonpuevillc  pr't- 
noiinecd  "  very  fine  but  very  tedious,"  and  so  Chapelain  diil 
not  dare  to  have  the  rest  of  his  epic  printed;  it  remained  in 
ninnuscript  in  the  fih-s  of  the  I5ibIiother|ue  Nationale.' 

Gonihnuld  was  the  author  of  Emhimion.  Owing  to  his  tall 
figure  aniFciirt  spppch;  he  was  fn'imamed  le  heait  tenehreux.* 

Oliver  Patni,  academician  and  lawyer,  was  called  the 
"  French  Qulntilinn."     Ho  excelled  by  virtue  uf  a  eorrect- 

'  Founded  in  the  fourtccath  rciitury  at  the  palace  of  the  lungs,  it  vtns 
the  fimt  library  nt-ovtotililc  lu  IIk^  piihllCj  uue  liuudrod  years  before  NicbolcM 
foundeil  tlie  library*  or  Uie  Vaticuii. 

'  A  name  asHiiraeii  by  Amailia  de  Gaule.  The  cTjjression  has  passed 
into  ttw  Language  and  applies  to  a  taciturn  and  inelaricliuly  lover. 
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tt(f»,  a  refinemetit,  a  good  taste,  and  an  elegance  unknowii  nt 
that  time  to  the  bar.  lie  was  the  arbiter  of  tho  art  iif  speak- 
ing well,  aud  hia  iuaugural  discourse  before  tho  Academy  was 
so  esteemed  that  a  similar  one  was  exacted  from  that  time  on, 
of  all  the  members  newly  admitted.  Ilis  works  were  published 
aeveral  times  during  hia  lifetime. 

Godtai),  prelate  litterateur,  was  called  the  "  dwarf  "  of 
Julio,  because  tif  bis  siuall  stature  aud  bis  assiduities  to  the 
fair  Juiie.  These  men  with  C'ospian,  the  eloquent  preaeher, 
and  his  pupils,  Richelieu  and  Bossuet,  who  made  bis  dSbut 
an  preacher  in  the  fauioua  Cltamhre  &?r»c,  were  all  frequentom 
of  the  Hotel  de  KamlKJuillot.  All  thi-se  writei-s  constituting 
the  sahm  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambnuillet  and  the  numertttm  other 
saloiw '  whir.h  sprang  np  in  emulation  of  the  HambouiUt^t, 
were  artists  in  the  matter  of  language.  They  were  solely  oc-"* 
cupied  in  polishing  the  verbal  instniniont ;  they  wrote  only 
to  make  fine  s*.'ntonco8.  But  if  they  produced  nolbing  power- 
ful and  profound  in  this  reform,  they  rendered  great  services 
by  purifying  and  disciplining  the  Iaiii;uage  and  fixing  the 
rules  of  syntax.  Tbcy  gave  the  longimge  a  uumbor  of  words 
which  have  endured ;  they  held  np  to  honor  all  beautiful 
sentimonta  expixfssed  in  books  or  in  the  intercoui-sc  of  life., 
and  contribub'tl  toward  elevating  the  inoraLt  and  reiining  the 
manners.  Therefore  the  famous  ronuiniw  of  the  Clmmhre 
hleuc  of  the  Marquwe  do  Uamhouillet  arc  considered  one  of 
the  epochs  in  the  history  of  French  literature.' 

In  direct  contrast  to,  but  airtuatcd  by  the  same  impulses 
whieh  prrMluced  the  Rcntlnientalism  of  the  PreclcUHPs  were  the 
burlesijne  writers.    Both  were  extri-me  forms  rosultiug  from 
Italian  and  Spanish  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  FrencVi 
literature.     S*u*a/.in,  the  "  Ilamilcjir  "  of  the  Precieuses,'  lai* 
said  to  have  written  the  first  Fivneh  burlcsfiue  verses,  hut  he\ 
an<l  bis  many  imitators  were  surpassed  by  Scarron  who  was 

'  The  salutu  of  Mesdamos  de  Choi»y,  dc  I-'JMqtie,  de  Stilly,  de  Rohan- 
Chfthol,  and  MftdcnioiVIle  ile  SriuI^Ty,  whosf  SuturJays  beesimc  very  cele- 
brated. Even  joiirnalfi  wcrp  written  for  ttio«n  mM^mhliiM  in  tho  nteltes, 
ma  the  Gazette  de  SorH  writtt^n  for  the  rwUn  of  Madamn  do  Loiigiicvnic. 

*  Not  an  unmixed  blestiing,  however,  far  in  bowing  U>  tho  tUctum  of 
the  beau,  monde  tho  writer,  now  and  then,  had  to  sacriRco  depth  tuid 
loftinew  o(  tbou^t  to  perfection  of  style. 
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the  first  to  undertoJic  a,  larKe  burlesqiiR  work.  Paul  $c.arrim 
(I6HJ-lti6U),  whom  a  tTiicI  practical  joke  confined  for  the 
rret  of  his  lift?  tn  an  invalitl'g  chair,  biimplit  burles<|ue  ioto 
^reat  vogue  for  ten  years.  TUl-  loas  of  his  health  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  fortiine;  nevertheless,  he  offered  shelter  to 
Fran^oise  d'Aubi^e  (later  Aladame  de  Maintenon.  second 
wife  of  Louis  XIV)  ^  who  was  early  orphaned  nnd  without 
sustenance.  He  offernl  to  pay  her  dot,  if  she  wished  to  be- 
eoine  a  nnn,  or  to  marry  her,  if  she  preferred  that.  She  was 
then  sixt'.'cn,  and  became  a  widow  at  twenty-fi\'e.  On  his 
death-l>ed.  he  addressed  ihi-se  words  to  his  wife :  * '  I  leave  you 
irithont  worldly  possessions,  virtue  does  not  l>eBtow  any ;  how- 
ever, always  b«?  virtuous."  It  was  then  that  Madame  Scarron 
became  governess  for  the  children  of  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  mistri-fis  of  fjonis  XIV,  and  later  when  d<'  Montespan  fell 
into  disfavor,  the  wife  of  Louia  XIV  without  the^title  of 
queen.  Of  the  peculiar  union  of  Strarron  and  Fran^oise 
'Aubijcue  Jules  Lemaitre  writes:  "  An  abbot  disRuised  ss 
Indian  during  the  caniival  was  forced  to  take  a  nocturnal 
bath,  became  a  cripple,  and  was  confined  by  paralysis  to  his 
chair  for  twenty-two  years.  During  Ihis  lime  he  never  slept 
an  entire  ni^ht,  nor  did  he  ever  stop  groaning  in  his  pain 
except  to  burst  into  laiijrhter.  This  man  was  the  founder  oh. 
bxirlesque  poetn,-  and  had  the  reputation  of  Iniinf;  the  yayestlj 
of  men.  In  bis  day  his  popularity  was  moi-e  real  than  that] 
of  Corneillc  or  Victor  Hufro,  bis  fame  more  i»r<Mlii;ioua.  BujJ 
this  is  insignificant.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  little  girl 
who,  bom  in  prison  and  raised  in  Martini<|ue,  returned  to 
France,  watched  over  the  turktys  of  a  wicked  and  avaricious 
relative,  and  experienced  poverty  and  huuRer — and  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  pn-alest  kinp  in  the  world.  Surely  these 
two  deatinies  taken  individually  would  be  ver>*  strange!  But 
what  of  their  In-ing  united?  There  is  something  more  e.xtra- 
ordinary  than  the  personality  of  Sr-arron  and  the  fortunes  of 
Frani^oise  d'Aubigne,  and  that  is  the  marriage  of  the  cripple 
and  the  "  belle  Indienne."  future  mistress  of  France.  This 
produced  in  their  lives  the  most  violent  antithesis,  something 
aa  hyiM'rbcilically  contraKtwl  as  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  dramatic 
conceptions." 

Scarron  laid  the  foundation  of  the  burlesqac  school  with  his 
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epic,  Typhoti,  on  hi  (iigantamachU,  jn  wliich  Typ^""  mils 
tt'npina  with  his  fricntbt,  and  whun  he  is  hit  with  a  bail, 
throws  it  into  Olympus,  whereupon  war  cukucs  between  the 
gods  and  the  Titans,  in  whieh  the  latter  are  defeated.  Scarron 
was  the  cn-ator  of  French  travesty.  Ilia  Virgile  Travesti  is- a 
travesty  of  Vergil's  "  yEneid."  His  must  famous  work  QT 
the  Jioman  Comique^  in  which  be  di'scribes  the  lives  aitd  ad- 
ventures of  a  wandering  theatrical  tronpe  in  a  rcfreahintrly 
natural  and  interesting  manner.  Of  this,  similarities  cau  be 
found  in  (Joethe's  Wilhdm  MeisUr  an<l  Gautier'a  novel,  Le 
Copitaine  Fracasse.  Molidre,  who  was  a  zealous  reader  of 
Searron,  borrowed  several  of  his  scenes  for  various  plays  of 
his  iiwn;  Sedaine  tuok  from  him  the  idea  of  La  Oageure 
Jmprcvue  (The  Unhioked  for  Wager).  Scarrnn'a  La  Maza- 
rinade,  a  bitter  satire  against  Cardinal  Mnzarin,  cost  him  his 
pension  as  Ualade  de  la  Heine; '  but  his  style  of  writing  was 
very  much  in  vogue,  and  his  comedies,  the  best  of  which  is  i 
Jadetet.  om  tc  Maitre  Vakt^  yielded  him  an  income.  Scarron ' 
is  known  to  posterity  as  the  creator  of  the  burlesiin*"  genre/ ■ 
lie  liimself  composed  a  burlcsctue  testament,  and  a  toucEing 
epitaph  which  has  remained  famous : 


Celui  qui  cy  maJntenant  dort 
Fit  plus  de  piti<?  que  d'cnvie, 

£t  BoufTrit  mille  fois  la  mort 
Avuit  que  de  perdrc  la  vie. 

Passant,  nc  faia  icl  de  bruit, 
Garde  blen  que  lu  ne  reveilles; 

Car  vuici  la  prcinit^ru  nuil 
Que  Iq  p&uvre  Scarron  sonuneille.* 


'  Madame  do  Hautcfort  obtaiued  for  Scorroa  an  aiit)!enc«  with  the 
Queen,  Anne  of  Austrin,  whn  granted  tiim  a  pension  of  five  hundrtd 
icu*.  for  which  he  jentin^ly  took  the  title  of  "Scurron,  pur  la  gr&ee  de 
Dipu,  rriAlailp  iiidiKdc  df  la.  Heine"  (Scarron,  by  the  Kracu  of  G(»d,  un- 
worthy patient  of  the  Qiidcii).  Quean  Chriatine  of  Sweden  said  to  him: 
"The  Queen  of  Franoe  has  created  you  her  malade,  1  tnoke  you  my  S 
Roland."  ™ 

•  He  who  nuw  sleeps  here  iadpireii  pily  rather  tlian  0-n%'y,  and  suffered 
death  a  thoiiMirif)  iitiifs  before  he  Icwt  his  Hfe.  l'a**er-by,  be  very  careful 
not  to  woke  him,  for  thid  is  the  §ret  night  that  poor  Scamui  slumbers. 
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Of  all  the  I)iirlpwtii(i  poelH,  Scarron  ahmc  has  survived, 
and  thu  ^itiirc  m  wludi  ha  exuc-lk-d  disappeared  with  hiui. 
Charles  C'oupeau  d'Assouci,  a  burlesque  poet  commn  after 
Scarron,  and  who  gave  himself  the  title  of  *'  Emperor  of  H»r- 
]e»|ue,  lirst  «f  Ihu  nauii',"  is  only  rcmwiibered  by  BoiU-au's 
verses: 

Le  plus  mau\*ais  plaisarit  eut  des  approbat-pura, 
Et  juwiu'  j\  d'Assouci,  tout  trouva  des  lecteurs.' 

■Savinicn  de  Cyrano  dc  Bcrpcrac  (1619-1655)  was  a  for&? 
runner  of  the  Encyclopedists  of  the  ei|:hleeuth  century,  Hisi 
works  bizarre,  but  intt'resting,  had  the  charactftristios  of  the^ 
burlea(|ue,  the  pret-ieiix  and  the  Ubertin.-  His  two  best  works] 
are  the  satirical  and  fantastic  descriptions  of  voyanea:  *'  iTi's- 
ioirc  comiqne  d(8  Eiats  ct  Empire  de  la  Luac,  and  Ilistoire 
comique  des  Ktais  et  Empire-  dn  Soled,  in  which  he  descrihea 
his  tripe  to  the  moon'  and  sun,  satirises  society,  criticises 
current  opinions  and  puts  forth  wientifie  qnestiona.  Swift 
in  Gulliver's  Travdx,  ^■ultaire  in  Micromi'yas,  and  Foiilenello 
in  Entrctiens  sur  la  pluttilitc  des  tii'tittlcs  have  imitated  dc 
Bfrjferac.  Jules  Verne  deseribt'd  a  trip  to  the  moon  two 
humlrifl  yenrs  after.  From  Berffenio's  Pedant  joue,  into 
wliich  he  introduced  a  pi>nsiint  spewkiiiK  liis  dialect,  Moliero 
took  two  scenes  for  his  Fmirheries  dc  St:apin.  The  character 
Sejanus  in  Bergerae's  tragedy,  la  Mori  d'Agrippine,  voices  the 


'  The  worst  bufTooa  had  approvent  ami  even  d'Ansoud  found  readers. 

'  Libtrtin  in  tbn  sixteenth  century  in  Fnince  was  ono  who  profeiwed 
liberty,  in  matters  rolignuH;  nnd  the  liU-rtius  were  a  cla^  of  people  who 
opposed  the  theocratic  sj'stom  of  Calvin  in  Ouneva  and  his  regulation  nf 
their  private  life.  In  thf  .seventeenth  century  lilHTtin  ah«cj  exprc-wcd  a 
tendency  of  the  miml  iVntf  not  of  nmnnnrs.  The  RrcatRet  lihertiriK  of  thut 
c^-nlury  wen?  the  poet  Th^c^phile  ili*  Viau,  the  'RTitera  Sjiint-Evrpmond, 
Chapelle,  and  Fontenelle,  who  formed  a  transition  betw-een  the  great 
skeptics  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Montaigne,  etc.,  and  those  free- thinkers, 
the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  ct^ntury. 

'  Bergerac  va  suppowil  to  have  fnimd  inspiration  for  his  Voyage  h  la 

June  in  Francis  Godwin's  The  .l/'in  in  On:  Mvon,  translated  from  the  Cng' 

■tiah  and  puhlLthci]  in  PartH  in  1048.     riowtrvur,  the  original  ronnuiM<ript  of 

:*«  Voyage  h  la  lune  recently  <liscovered  in  the  Royal  Library  at 

llunirb,  nbows  the  ibtea    ir^l-lCIS  (the  manuscript  in   the   N'stional 

JUbruo'  at  Paris  gives  tho  dat«  1&10-IG50). 
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sentiments  of  the  Ubertins  of  the  day.  Cyrano  de  Bergernc 
has  lately  nia<I('  his  ]>ow  before  the  public  uguin  ii«  Hit-  hqrfj 
of  Kostflnd 's  tlrinna.  ^    -  -^ 

Antoine  Kiireti^re  (1619-1688)  in  his  Roman  Baurgt^oig, 
attacked  th<»  Ht;ntinn'ntal  writings  then  in  vojiue,  nnd  showed 
the  courfliic  of  his  eonviftioiw  by  ridiculiii'?  the  si-nliiufutali- 
tios  and  affoetatioiLs  of  society,  nnd  by  portraying  life  uinun(> 
the  middle  classefi — a  thing  nnheard  of;  in  fact,  it  was  wmsid-  A 
ered  an  audacity  to  write  a  storj'  >"  which  princes  and  prin-  ™ 
cessos,  shopherds  and  shepherdesses  did  not  play  the  leadiup 
parts.  Fiircti^rc  also  compiled  n  dictionaiy  of  some  import- 
ance; this  the  Prencli  Atyideniy  uunsiden-il  an  iufrini^enient  f4)r 
which  it  exclnded  Furcti^re  from  its  number. 

Marc  Autoine  Gerard,  Sieur  de  Saint-Aniant  (1594-1661) 
was  the  most  celebrated  and  eurions  of  the  bneehanalijin  pQeta 
of  France  in  the  seventeenth  centun*.  Tn  bTa  poems  Albion, 
and  Rome  ndicul^,h(?  is  burlewjne.  In  Lcs  Uoinfrcs  (The 
Gluttons),  Le  Mdon.  etc.,  he  is  a  "veritable  Kcuius.  the  poetic 
drinker,  the  chief  and  Anacreon  of  gluttons  and  haunters  of 
cabarets,  who  swear  imly  by  the  cup."  By  turrw  fantji-stie  anil 
realistic  Saint- Amant  was  famous  for  his  rustic  oud  home-life 
descriptions.  ~ 

Bernade  dp  Ija  Monnoye  was  gifte<]  with  satiricjil  humor 
together  with  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  fbe  curious  in  lit- 
erature. When  the  Abbe  de  La  Kiviere,  Bishop  of  IjannPes 
died,  he  left  one  hundred  ecus  to  the  poet  who  would  writ« 
his  epitaph.    La  Monnoye  undertook  it : 

Q-gIt  un  tr^a  grand  personnage, 

Qui  flit  <run  ilhntn^  lignugc, 

Qui  posswia  mille  vertiis, 

Qui  nc  Irompu  jamais  ct  ([ui  fut  toiijoun  sage, 

Je  n'en  dirai  pas  da  vantage: 

Coat  trop  mentir  pour  cent  ^cus.' 


'  Here  lies  a  very  BTcat  pcreoiiBKe, 
Who  wan  iif  ilhistriniifi  linenRt;, 
Who  poMutv^vJ  n  lliiiiLSAnil  viritlcs. 
Who  never  dpeeivoj  aad  always  uras  wwe,  .  .  . 
I  will  HHy  nn  ini»re: 

For  one  hundred  crownn  ihetie  are  too  tnany  lies. 
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Valentin  CoTirart.  a  Iit<!r}ir>'  man  and  a  frequenter  of  the 
Hotel  de  RjjmlM)iiilIi't,  niici  «f  the  "  Satiirdnys  "  of  Mmlemoi- 
eella  de  Sciidery,  established  a  literary  salon  o£  JiU  own, 
comprising  about  eight  men  of  letters  who  met  iince  a  week 
at  his  house.  They  talk<;d  lilfrature,  they  disciisscd  their  own 
works  and  projects,  and  enlightened  one  another  with  tlieir 
counsels.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  fanioiis  Academic  Pran- 
^aiBeT  and  these  modest  litterateurs — Conrart,  fJodeau,  Gom- 
bault,  Hnbert,  "Nralleville,  Cliapelain,  Desmarets.  Serizay — 
were  the  first  membera  of  that  remarkable  institution.  Riehe- 
licu  informed  of  these  rexinions,  offered  to  organize  thin  hoci- 
ety  as  a  publie  body  under  the  protection  of  the  king  (1635) 
in  emulation  of  the  Crusca  in  Florence.  Richelieu's  proposi- 
tion was  neeepted,  and  the  Freneh  Academy  was  formally  cnn- 
stituled  in  1637  b,v  letters  patent  nf  Kin^r  Louis  XIII.  The 
name  Academy  comes  from  Academe,  the  land  belonging  to 
Acadf^mos,  a  mythical  Creek  hero  of  the  Trojan  War.  This 
land  near  Athens,  planted  with  trees  and  surrounded  by 
walls,  was  used  as  a  gymnasium  where  Plato  taught  philosophv* 
to  his  disciples.  T^p  to  1635  the  number  of  members  of  the 
French  Academy  had  not  yet  reached  thirty,  but  in  1637  the 
Dumber  was  increased  to  forty,  which  was  never  exceeded. 

Under  the  pretext  of  honoring  thf  society,  of  elevat- 
ing the  character  of  the  man  of  letters,  and  giving  him  more 
importance  in  the  state,  there  were  admitted  some  personages 
more  eminent  by  their  birth  or  their  functions  than  by  any 
lilerar)-  tlTsllnctioiL.  Tjouis  XTV  having  been  declared  the 
protector  of  the  Academy,  the  title  of  Aendemieian  had  its 
ploee  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  court,  and  was  coveted  by  the 
greatest  lords  of  France  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  state 
and  church.  Althr)ugh  t(»-day  (he  tendency  is  toward  the 
selection  of  members  on  the  basis  of  literary  qualiUcations, 
originally  this  w;is  not  the  ease.  As  late  as  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Voltaire  wrote:  '*  The  French  Academy 
contains  prelates,  noblemen,  lawyers,  professors,  and  oven 
some  writers. ' ' 

The  Academy  was  to  occupy  itself  solely  with  the  French 
language — to  ptirify  it  and  to  fix  it  by  the  publication  of  a 
dictionary,  a  granirnar,  and  poetics.  At  Richelieu's  request 
the  Academy  was  charged  with  compiling  und  Cfliting  a  die- 
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ylionnry  '*  n-liich  would  bring  the  French  lan^ia^  to  its 
I  hi^hrat  i>erl'nctinn  in  di-signiitiiig  a  nK'au8  of  n-uching  the 
VUiijIii'sl  (IiL'nH;  of  elaquciice."  Vau)relas  was  put  In  charge 
of  iliivetinjr  the  entcrprist'.  The  dictionary  then  became  the  — 
principal  occupation  of  the  Academy,  but  the  first  edition '  ■ 
did  not  appear  until  lfi94.  The  alowntss  with  which  it  ppt>-  i 
gressed  made  it  the  object  of  much  raillery.  An  epigram 
on  it  by  Boisrobert  is  famous : 


/ 


Depuis  »x  mois  sur  I'F  on  travaiUe, 

Et  Ic  destin  in'aurait  fort  obli^^ 

S'il  m'avait  dit:  tu  ^'i\Ta8  juaqu'  au  G." 


In  1663,  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV,  appointed  a 
uninmittee  of  four  (from  the  forty  mciiibere)  called  La  Petite 
Acrtdcniio,  whose  special  work  it  was  to  conduct  the  composi- 
tion and  editing  of  the  iu.seriptions  on  public  monuments. 
L:iter  this  name  was  changed  to  Academic  Royale  des  Inscrip* 
I  tions  et  Belles-Lettres.  A  third  branch  or  class,  the  Academic 
I  dex  Sciences,  wns  added  to  the  original  Academy  by  Colbert 
iiL  I6C6. 

Tot  a  long  time  the  Aeademy  had  no  fixed  abode,  but  met 
!   at  the  different  private  houses,  until  Louis  XIV  assigned  it 
la  hall  in  the  Louvre,  which  it  held  until  1793  (Tear  II  of  the 
^Ifpubliean  Calendar),  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  Conven- 
tion.     In    1795,   the   Directoire    reestablished    the   Academy 
(three  branches)   under  the  name  of  Institut  National,  to 
which   Nap*)leim   T   added   the   fourth    class  or   branch,   the 
Acadentic  des  Renux-Arta.     The  fifth  branch,  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  Jloralee  et   PoHtiques  was  added   in   1832   at 
Onizofs  suggestion.    Each  of  tlicHC  five  branches  is  composed 
of  forty  regular  members  (except  the  Acadfimie  des  sciences, 
which  has  sixty-oight),  and  a  great  number  of  uasociatea  and 
oorrespondenta.   Everj-  regular  member  receives  1n(H>  francs, 
and  the  aecrelary  of  each  branch.  6(X)0  francs  annually.    Each 
branch  meets  independently  of  the  others,  except  once  a  year 

'  The  last  (seventh)  appeared  in  1877. 

'  I-'or  MX  monthn  they  have  been  working  on  F, 
Fate  wuuld  Imve  been  kind  tu  me 
Bftd  it  Mid:   "  You  will  live  till  G." 
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(Oetnbor  25th),  when  a  great  general  assemblage  of  all  the 
iiienilters  takes  placH  in  thw  Palais  de  I'ln-stitiit. 

Tlir  first  brHnch,  Ihv  AcmU'une  Frniu:nise  and  its  forty 
immortfls,^  exerts  u  pdwerful  inlluence  on  the  progress  of 
literature,  owin^;  to  the  numerous  annual  priitea  it  bestows 
upon  the  worthy  worla  of  French  literature ;  heKitles  whieh 
it  has  the  dlspiBial  of  sevi'ral  prizes  to  rewanl  ncible  deetls. 
'*  The  A<-'ademy  has  imprt-ssed  on  the  inindK  of  thf  natlan 
the  idea  that  the  glory  of  literature  is  on  integral  and  ueees- 
sary  part  of  the  greatness  of  a  people.'*  The  Academy's 
original  statutes  are  almost  unaltprivl,  and  at  the  prt'sfnt  tinip 
it  works  daily  on  its  dictionary  and  grainniar.  It  alsu  criti- 
cises, approves,  or  disapproves,  and  judges  the  works  it  luider 
takes  to  crown. 

Since  1S06,  the  general  name  of  the  five  branchi*  has  been 
Institut  dc  Franee,  with  the  various  tjualifying  adjeetiv(*s— 
royal,  imperial,  or  national— added  according  to  the  form  of 
governments.  And  this  Institut  dc  France  occupies  the  Hrst 
place  among  all  the  Institutes  in  the  world. 

'  The  term  imrtwrtd  ia  uaotl  in  a  Society  (an<I  especially  tlio  Acaddmie 
Fnofaiae)  in  which  deceased  members  are  inunedtat«ly  replacod. 


CHAPXEU  xn 


CORN'EllXB 


Lyric  poetry  was  expiring'  and  the  tendency  of  poetry 
became  l)y  turns  pr^eieux,  b«rlcs«jne,  and  fiintaHtir,  The  ntivel, 
too,  was  Hubjeet  to  the  fashion  of  the  hour — exotic,  dL-scrip- 
tive,  historicol — but,  intenninable  and  mediocre,  it  could  not 
survive  its  day.  exeept  the  realistic  novel  of  Sorel  and  the 
Roman  vumitjnr  of  Scanim. 

The  tht-ater  nn  the  eoutrniy  improved,  and  soon  put  forth 
niastei-piccea.  When  Hardy  was  still  the  pi-eat  and  atnnist 
sole  pur\*cyor  of  pieces  for  the  stasre.  the  siraultaoeous  decora- 
tions '  of  the  old  mysteries  wi^re  still  in  use,  the  scenes  being 
reduced  in  size  and  placed  in  ch»e  juxtaposition  according 
to  the  apace  allowed;  an<]  the  plays  were  confused  and  uneven. 
In  bis  Mori  d'Ahsaiidre,  the  first  two  acts  were  taken  up  in 
the  expression  of  portentous  onu-ns  and  sinister  forebodincs; 
in  the  tliird,  Alexander  was  poisoned;  and  during  the  entire 
two  last  acta  he  died. 

From  abont  1G28,  a  number  of  poets  made  their  debut  in 
tragedy:  Theophile  de  Viau  in  Pyrame  ft  Thishv}  Racan, 
Hotrou,  Fram.-ois  rilermite,  known  as  Tristan,  whose  Mnri- 
amne  became  fanums,  du  Ryer,  Hesmarets,  I*  Calpren^de,  etc 
Tragedy  found  its  form  with  the  estjiblishmcnt  of  the  *'  three 
unities,"  which  were  employed  for  the  firat  time  in  Jean 
Mairet's  tragedy  Snphnnisbc  (1C29).  The  three  unities;  tho 
action,  of  time,  and  of  nlaee  were  considered  the 


tinity 


*  The  gro\ipinK  side  by  «do  on  tlio  eta^e  of  nil  tlic  places  where  the 
action  ia  to  oceiir. 

'  Le  voU&,  cc  poigoard,  qtu  du  aang  d«  sou  mutlre 
S'eat  souilld  lAchement:  Q  en  rougit,  Ic  trnltrc. 

(Here  la  the  duKKi'r  which,  with  ita  nuutcr'a  bicxxl 
Haa  daetanlly  Matned  ilwU:  it  hluslici,  the  wretch.) 
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constituent  and  neceasaiy  eleinenta  of  tragedy,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Itfilians  fi-om  Aristotle's  Poetica  (Chapter  VII),  and 
whii^h  Mairt'l  iniitutetl.  The  critJia  of  different  countries  in- 
terpreted Uiese  rules  waore  tir  lesa  correctly,  and  later  it  waa 
established  that  while  Aristotle  insisted  on  unity  of  action 
as  indispensable  to  the  beauty  of  the  drama,  he  only  advocated 
stroufrly  the  obsen'iuice  of  the  unity  of  time  (twenty-four 
hours),  and  diil  not  mention  unity  of  place.  When  Corneille's 
Cid  appeared,  the  queBtion  was  agitated  and  the  original  in- 
terpretation of  the  rules  wns  niaile  Kutboritative.  Chapelatn 
and  d'Aubiguac  helped  to  impose  them  and  later  Boileau 
reduced  them  to  an  exaet  formula: 

Qu'en  uti  lieu,  qu'en  un  jour,  un-a^Otfait  accompli 
Tienne  jusqu'i  In  Gii  le  thi-dtre  tcuiijlU*  Vj^^ 

Tlie  insistenee  of  the  "  three  nnitieft  "  eliminated  the  pastoral 
and  the  IraKi-etmiedy,  and  with  the  Cid,  Corueille  became  the 
true  creator  of  tragedy.  The  Cid  marks  the  definite  constit\i- 
tion  of  tragedy ;  the  ndhereuee  to  the  three  iinities,"  a  close 
stutly  of  the  soul  and  the  sustaining  of  the  dramatic  interest. 
Corneille's  tragedies  reflect  history  and  politics,  and  show 
an  original  coiioes)tion  of  the  sovereign  will,  together  with 
loflim^ss  of  thought  and  heroism  of  sentiment:  whence  has 
come  the  phnuie  i'colc  de  grandeur  d'ilme.  (school  of 
iniigimnimity).  Racine  in  his  eulogy  of  CorneiUe,  delivered 
before  the  Academy  said:  '*  You  well  know  in  wlint  state  you 
found  the  drama  when  he  began  to  work.  What  disorder! 
What  irregidarity !  All  the  rules  of  art,  even  those  of  fitness 
lul  deconnu  were  violated.  In  this  infancy,  or  nmre  jtropcrly 
)eaking,   in  this  chaos  of  the  dramatic   poem   among  us, 


'  Let  one  smgle  deed  accomplinhed  io  one  place,  in  one  day, 
Keep  tlie  stage  filled  until  the  t'lid. 

'Not  a  strict  a»Iheppnc<?,  however;  ComcJlIe  loterprettfd  unity  of  timo 
to  mran  ttie  inininiiini  of  duration  in  time;  utiity  of  place,  the  niuuinum 
of  vartntion  in  place,  and  nnitjr  of  action,  the  maxiinum  of  verisimilitude. 
(O.  [.aiifiOD.) 

The  Preface  of  CromtPcH  fconsidered  the  manifesto  of  the  Kouaiitio 
Bchool)  of  Victor  Hugo  overthrow  the  rule  of  tlie  "  Itirpp  tinitkw."  in- 
■wUng  alone  upon  the  unity  uf  iicliun  a*  indispctwahle  to  a  nuuitcrpiece. 
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Comeilli'  aftor  haviiiK  fur  some  time  sotiKlit  tlu-  ri^lit  path 
aud  foujrht  against  the  bad  tHste  of  his  contiirv,  finnlly.  in- 
upired  by  an  exIraordiiiBry  iiU'trms,  and  tiidetl  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  tlic  itncieiits,  eaiisfd  rutiuiiality  t«  apprar  on  the  Rtage, 
areoiiipaiitLtl  by  all  the  splendor,  all  the  embt'llishmenta  of 
which  our  laiipunt:o  is  capable:  he  happily  adjtuited  the  real 
with  the  ideal  and  left  well  behind  him  all  his  rivala." 

Before  Mnli^re,  comedy  in  France  was  bnt  lightly  esteemed, 
and  the  taste  of  the  public  turn<Hl  \x}  tni^^Mly.  CoiniilifS 
were  contrived  by  the  traiiic  poets  botweon  tragedies,  by  way 
of  recreation;  for  tra{?etiies  they  reservei.1  the  b4?st  of  their 
talent.  Tluis  we  have  Cyrano  dc  Bi-rtfcrae's  Piiiant  JouSy  a 
bizarre  buffoonery  from  which  Sloliere  borrowed  the  scent  da 
la  goitre,  and  another  scene  in  hes  Fourbcrics  (U  Scaptn. 
{The  Impostures  of  Scapin) ;  Scuder>*'s  7Vom;jfur7'r(ni  (The 
punished  Deceiver),  the  Com^tlie  ties  Comedies,  etc.;  Tristan 
I'Herniite'a  Polie  du  Sage  (The  Wiae  Man's  Folly) ;  Hotruu's 
La  Baguc  de  I'Oubli  (The  Ring  of  Oblivion),  Diane  (Diana), 
etc.;  and,  linally,  Corneille's  youthful  contedios,  so  ff-o  and 
brilliant  in  versification,  he  Mentcur^  (The  Fibber),  and  La 
Suite  du  Menteiir.  Lc  Menteur  is  a  character  picture,  but  nut 
yet  a  eharactt^r  eomcdy.  Corueille,  for  the  fii-at  time,  put  % 
character  into  coiue<ly,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  buihl  a 
comedy  on  this  character.  However,  this  was  already  a  con- 
siderable pro(rrcs8  over  what  bad  preceded,  and  the  road  to 
great  comedy  was  open.  Corncille  was  thus  the  creator  of 
good  pomcHy  in  F-'rance  as  he  had  been  of  true  tratri-dy.  Be- 
fore him  nothing  piquant,  witty,  or  particularly  aiiuisin^!  had 
appeared  since  "  I'Avocat  Palelin."  M.  E.  Mi^nneehet  aaya: 
*'  In  order  to  meet  with  Bome  traces  of  French  payety.  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  one's  steps  to  the  Pont-Nenf.  where  opposite 
the  statue  of  Henry  TV,  the  charlatan  Monilor  and  bin  asso- 
ciate Tabarin  made  the  crowd  merry  by  burlesque  and  buf- 
foonery, while  wiling  a  balsam  which  they  proclaimeil  a  uni- 
versal remedy.  Many  great  lortls  and  noble  ladies  stopped 
their  carriages  to  listen  to  their  witti'-JHiua.  Among  tlie  actors 
in  the  open  were  three:  Gros-Guillaunie,  Qauthier-GBrgoiUo, 


'  From    the  Spaiu.<<h  conieily   Tji   verdad  sotijieehom   (The  Sufljucknu 
IVuth),  by  lion  Juan  Uuis  <le  Alarcon. 
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and  Turliipin,  who  drew  such  crowds  that  the  comediana  of 
the  kiiiK.  who  were  pliiyiii>r  at  the  Hotol  de  Bouri;ogne,  became 
jealous  of  their  success  and  complained  to  Richelieu.  The  re- 
snlt  of  tliis  wns  that  the  Cardinal  called  the  three  mounte- 
banks to  play  before  him  in  a  corner  of  his  palace,  and  they 
amused  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  advised  the  royal  play- 
era  to  take  the  three  ju^rplcrs  into  pHrtnership.  A  hint  from 
the  Cardinal  meant  a  conunand,  and  stKin  GrfK-Ouillaume, 
Gauthier-Garguille  and  Turlupin  were  installed  in  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne,  to  act  their  farces  between  the  tragedies  of  the 
legitimate  players.  Soon  the  rival  Theatre  du  ilarais  fol- 
lowed this  example  and  played  farces  which  shared  the  public 
favor  with  the  tragedies  of  Rotrou  and  Corneille,  and  opened 
the  field  for  the  enmic  poet, 

Pierre  Corneille,  born  at  Kouen  in  1606,  of  a  family  of 
state  officials,  had  been  destined  fur  the  bar  from  his  child- 
hood. He  was  advocate  gejieral  at  the  "  Marble  Table  of 
Rouen."'  His  literary  career  began  with  the  comedy  Mt'file 
in  1629.  Tradition  has  it  that  Corneille  introduced  into  this 
comedy  an  adventtu-e  of  his  own  life:  Corneille  was  introduced 
by  a  friend  to  a  young  girl  whom  this  friend  loved  dearly. 
Corneille  supplanted  the  friend  in  the  young  girl's  affections 
just  as,  in  Slt'lite,  Tirsis  siippIanLs  Eraste  with  Melite.  His 
love  Corueille  has  iuimurlalized  iu  iiui  following  VLTst-s: 

J'ai  brfll^  fort  longlumps  d'unc  tunuur  ussl-z  grondc, 
Et  que  juaqu'au  tombeati  ;e  doia  bien  eatimer, 
Piii9<iue  re  fut  par  I^  que  j'ftp]>ris  b.  rimer. 
Moti  lx)aheur  cummcui^  quund  mun  lime  fut  prise: 
Je  Ki^^nai  de  la  gloire  en  peniant  ma  franchLseJ 

Other  comedies  soon  followed:  CUtandre,  la  Veuve  (The 
Widow),   la   (inline  du  Palais,  la  Sutvanle    (The  \Vaiting 

'The  Tabie  de  Murbre  was  a  iribuual  of  uppctil  from  tliy  ileciaions  of 
the  mnKirtt rates  (maltrtM  Ava  eaui  et  fur^ts).  who  bad  authority  over  the 
whole  extent  of  thuir  juriftliction  {maUrifea). 

*  For  a  long  time  I  was  cou^iunoj  by  a  great  k>ve^ 
Which,  even  tu  the  grave,  I  nuKht  woll  lu  prilK), 
Since  it  wan  through  it  that  I  learnt  to  rhyme: 
My  happinets  tn-gan  when  my  heart  was  captured: 
LuMiiK  niy  freeiloiii,  I  KMJned  Rlnry. 
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Maid),  la  Place  royaJe.  Those  comedies  were  witty  and  amiis* 
iiig  without  being  coarse.  About  lfi33  Corm'illo  w«.s  presented 
to  Rit'bt'lieu  and  beeaiiie  one  of  ItJH  "  five  authors."  Richelieu 
liiiiiscU"  wjLs  ambitious  to  shine  as  an  anther  iiiid  wrote  some 
pint's  by  a  peculiar  method  of  coUii bora t ion.  He  would 
ehnose  a  subject,  inilieate  its  division  into  acts  and  intrust 
the  vi^rsiliention  of  eaeh  art  to  one  <if  the  live  pnrla;  Bois- 
robcrt,  ]'Kstoile,  Colk-tft,  Rotrou,  and  I*i«rre  Corneille.  He 
reservtxl  for  himself  the  task  of  biudiui^  ti>crether  all  these 
parts  written  separately,  and  interjected  vei-s(«  of  his  own 
nmkinfir.  After  the  first  attempt,  La  Comidle  ties  TuiUries, 
iDiturally  a  weiik  jji-oduction,  Corneille  withdrew  from  this  im- 
p^uisible  union,  nineh  to  Richelieu's  cha(;rin.  In  this  manner 
the  tragedy  of  Miriime  \vi\s  composed.  Richeliew  displayed  a 
fatherly  lendemess  for  this  dranm,  the  representation  nf  which 
enst  hitri  a  sum  equivaleut  to  20<1,(.HX>  or  300,(XX)  ^ns,  and  for 
whifh  he  had  a  theater  built  in  his  palace,  now  the  Palais 
Royal.'  *'  The  applaiwe  bestowed  upon  this  tragedy  over- 
joyed the  Cardinal.  Frmn  time  t<»  time  he  an»c  and  left  his 
box  to  show  himself  to  the  speetatoi-s;  atraiu,  he  would  order 
sikMUM",  in  ordpr  to  have  the  most  beautiful  passatr!*^  admired." 
Corneille 'a  traiu:cdy  Medic,  appeared  in  1635,  aud  the  Illu- 
tion  comique  in  1G3G,  aud  in  the  same  year  the  Cid  had  its 
first  performance  in  I'aris,  and  was  received  with  unbounded 
eiithnsinsm.  "It  is  (llfiieult  to  imagine,"  saya  l^elliston, 
*'  with  what  approbation  thia  piece  was  i-eeeived  by  the  court 
and  the  public.  I'eople  did  not  prow  tired  of  it;  nothing  elac 
was  heard  in  sociot>*;  everj^one  knew  a  part  by  heart;  the 
eliilrireii  were  tan{,dit  it,  an<i  in  some  parts  of  France,  *  beau- 
tiful as  the  Cid  '  became  a  sa^'ing."  The  court  eauKht  the 
spirit  and  wished  to  see  the  tragedy  which  had  created  such 
a  sensation.  The  nnmediana  wore  eommnnde<l  to  play  it  three 
times  at  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  and  twice  at  the  CarilinaVa 
palace.  Even  criticism  was  silent  for  a  momcut;  carried 
away  by  the  popular  current,  stunned  by  the  success  of  the 
phiy,  the  rivals  of  (lonieilje  seemed  to  join  the  niultitnde  of 

'  Tills  Piilau  CnrtlliKU,  Ituilt  by  Richelieu,  waa  prvacntod  by  blm  to  the 
King,  and  iv.r\'i>i]  for  n  long  time  a»  a  resulurice  for  tlio  princes  of  Orleans. 
Tlie  f:im«ii9  j^bss  gallcrj-,  callwl  the  "  (Jalerie  d'OrWann,"  under  the  oUI 
n?)cimo  a  rrn<les\'oiis  for  Kamlilers  aud  liliertineo,  was  opened  in  1S29. 
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Ills  admirers.  But  soon  they  got  their  breath  again,  and  their 
first  sitrn  of  life  was  an  act  of  resistanye  to  tht'  torrent  whi<^h 
threateiiuil  to  carry  them  away.  With  the  exL-eptian  of 
Uotrou,  who  was  capable  of  understanding  and  enjoying 
Coi*neilIe,  the  nprising  of  the  playwritihts  WJis  unaniiuons. 
The  maleonti'Hts  and  the  envious  ones  hud  found  in  Richc- 
lien  an  artlent  and  pitwerfu!  auxiliary.  The  atruK^l«  beiianie 
ardent  and  hitter.     Much  was  written  in  praise  or  blame. 

Balzac  wrote  to  Seud^ry,  who  had  sent  liim  his  observa- 
tions on  the  Cid:  "  Consider,  Sir,  that  all  Franee  innkos 
eoinnion  cause  with  Corneilie,  and  that  there  ik,  perliapa,  not 
one  of  the  judges  wlio — in  spite  of  the  rumor  that  you  have 
conspired  together — haa  not  praised  the  work  whieh  you 
desire  hJni  to  condemn.  So,  even  if  your  arguments  were  in- 
vineible,  and  your  adversary  were  to  acciuiesce,  he  would 
Btill  have  good  reas»ins  to  conaile  himself  upon  the  loss  of  the 
Buit,  and  to  tell  you  that  it  ia  something  more  to  have  satiafied 
an  entire  kingdom  than  to  have  written  a  conventional  play. 
This  being  so,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Acad- 
emy will  find  themselves  hindered  in  a  favorable  jndgment  of 
your  auit;  on  the  one  han<l,  your  reasoning  will  not  shake  them, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  pnhlic  appmval  wiil  restrain  them.  You 
are  victorious  ir  the  Cabinet:  Corneille  has  won  in  the  theater. 
If  the  Cid  is  guilty,  it  is  of  a  crime  that  hafl  been  rewarded; 
if  he  is  piniishe<l,  it  will  Im  only  after  n  triumph.  If  Plato 
must  banish  him  (the  Cid)  from  his  republie,  he  must  ci-own 
biu  with  tiowers  while  banishing  him,  and  treat  him  no  worse 
than  he  once  treated  Homer." 

A  polemic,  still  celebrated,  appeared  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Quarrel  of  the  Cid,*'  and  nothing  was  heard  on  the 
streets,  it  is  said,  except  the  cries  of  the  sellers  of  pamphlets 
for,  or  against  the  Cid.  The  pixblie  remained  faithful  to  the 
play,  *i  the  Cardinal  craftily  resolved  to  defer  his  judgment 
to  the  Academy,  thus  exacting  from  it  an  act  of  honmgi'  to 
him,  under  cover  of  deference  to  the  predominant  opinion. 
The  Academy  edited  its  Sentimcttts  in  December.  Wil,  but 
they  did  not  satisfy  the  Cardinal.  Conieille  showed  great 
dtspleaKure,  and  said:  "  The  Academy  proceeds  against  mo 
with  so  much  violence,  and  employs  such  a  sovereign  authority 
to  close  iny  mouth,  that  my  sole  satisfaction  rests  iu  thinking 
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'  In  vnin  n  miniirter  Icapiies  himself  asamst  tlm  Cid;  all  I'aria 
Chim6nc-  tbruugh  Ro(lriguc'!i  eyes.    The  Academy  in  a  Ixxly  bus  ceiuuxfid 
it  in  v-ain;  the  piihlir,  indignant,  per8i«t«  ill  admiring  it. 

*  When  C'onmille  wuh  .it  a  lona  for  a  rhyme  to  eomptete  a  verse,  be  would 
oputt  n  smiill  slide  li-Jidin^  t<i  hii^  Ijnither's  room,  eKcIaiminR,  fur  iiuitanee: 
"  Stijui  iouri,  a  rhyme." 

'  Tlie  two  hoiuteii  made  but  one;  the  kcyt,  the  puree  were  in  common; 
the  women  were  of  one  iicconl;  all  wisltcs  were  itnaiiimouii;  tlic  ehitdrvn 
minuted  io  their  nportA,  the  fathers  loikt  each  other  Lbeir  rhjrmes,  the  aaxae 
winn)  ran  for  them. 
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that  the  famoTis  work  on  which  so  many  brilliant  minds  havR  . 
laUornd  for  nix  months,  may,  indeed,  be  deemed  the  sentimeul 
of  the  French  Academy.  But  perhaps  this  will  n«t  be  the 
fwntiTnent  nf  the  nst  of  Paris.  I  have  creaUsl  the  Cid  for 
my  own  recreation  and  that  of  people  of  taste,  who  delight 
in  the  play." 

Corneille  did  not  further  defend  himself;  but  the  public, 
less  docile^  pt'reiated  in  it«  opinion.  It  was  as  Bolleau  said, 
later  on : 

En  vun  centre  le  Cid  un  miniittre  ae  tigue. 

Tout  Paris  pour  Chimtnu  a  los  yeux  de  Rodnguc. 

L'Acadi'mie  en  roqis  a  beau  Ir  c«nBurer, 

Le  public,  revolt^,  s'obatine  i\  I'admirer.^ 

The  atruBpTe  was  terminated,  and  the  Cardinal's  anjrer  ceased; 
and  when  Horace  appeared  iu  1639,  the  dedieatorj*  epiatle 
was  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  In  the  same  year,  Cinna 
.plaeetl  the  reputation  of  the  preat  pm^t  at  its  height. 

Corneille  rcturnt'd  to  the  obscurity  of  private  life  which 
agreed  with  the  simplicity  of  bis  manners.  It  is  said  the 
Cardinal  helped  him  to  get  married.  Corneille  lived  at 
Rouen,  in  a  hoiwe  adjoinJ7ig  that  of  his  younger  brother, 
Thomas,'  already  well  known  through  »ome  comedies  which 
had  been  succcssf uL    The  two  brothers  married  two  sisters : 

Les  doux  mmaons  nc  fniaaieot  qu'ime; 
Les  clefs,  la  bourse  intuit  commune; 

I>e9  femmes  nV-taient  jamws  deux; 
Tou3  lea  vccux  ^taient  unaniracs: 

Lea  enfant!!  (tonfonibiient  leurs  jeiix; 
Lea  pirea  nc  pr^taient  Icurs  nmeis; 

Le  m^rne  vin  coulait  pour  eux.» 
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Tn  Pohinicie  (1643),  Cnnicillp's  style  is  loftier  and  pnrcp, 
his  (lioii^lilii  more  cxoct  This  play  mnrkcd  n  si^eotnl  revolu- 
tion in  endeavorin-;  to  overturn  pagnnisin.  which  was  the  pre- 
vailing- idt'n  of  thu  thcHlt^r.  C'cirnoill*?  hn<]  dedioalnl  tins  piw.ft 
t«  tlie  rt'neut  Anu4?  of  Austria.  Richelieu  wus  mi  louder 
ircseut  to  impose  his  judgment,  and  CoraeiUe  wrote: 

Qti'on  piirle  bien  on  mal  dij  fam^Mix  Oirdtna], 
Ma  pnwe  iii  rues  vers  n'eu  diront  jamais  rlen; 

11  m'a  fait  trop  »ie  hien  pour  en  dire  dti  mal, 
II  m 'a  fait  trop  lie  mal  |H)iir  ea  dire  du  blent ' 

Ahont  the  same  lime,  Corneille's  cumedy  Le  MenUitr  appeared 
upon  the  Ktop?. 

There  were  three  periods  in  the  career  of  Corueillc.  The 
firat  eoiiiprisfKl:  Cliiandre,  La  Galerie  du  Palais,  La  Vruvf, 
La  Place  Royule,  L' Illusion;  the  second,  his  Iteat  period:  Le 
Cid,  Iloracr,  Cinna,  Pfihtcuctc,  La  Mart  de  Pompce,  Nicomede, 
Hodogunr ;  the  third:  Suphunisbc,  Srrtoriii.i,  Othon,  (ICdipe, 
Agixilas,  Pulfherie,  AUila^  Surena.  The  last  plays  were  not 
worthy  of  his  penius. 

Comeille  had  announced  that  he  had  piven  up  the  theater; 
and  he  translHted  the  *'  Imitation  of  Christ."  in  %*er8efi.  "  It 
is  better,"  be  )iad  written  in  bis  pn-fani*  to  Periharitf,  *'  thiit 
I  resign  of  my  tjwn  volition,  than  that  I  hi*  disraisBod  entirely; 
it  is  right,  that  after  twenty  years  <if  work  1  bcpiu  to  notiee 
that  I  arn  prowinp  too  old  to  be  still  fashionable."  After  six 
years  of  retirement  he  apain  appeared  with  fKdipc.  Fouquet 
had  recalled  the  geuiua  of  Corueille  to  the  theater,  and  the 
pO€t  wrote: 

Je  sens  le  mt'^me  feu,  j(>  nens  la  mf^me  audnpe 
Qui  fit  plaindre  "le  Od,"  qui  fit  conibattre  "Horaee;" 
YX  je  mi'  troiive  eiKsire  la  main  (]iti  cniyoima 
L'^ne  <lu  (frand  I'omp^  et  I'Bsprit  de  f'imia.' 


'  I,rl  llicni  B[»«ik  wf'II  or  ill  of  liie  fumoiix  Cardinal:  neitlicr  in  prose  nor 
vcnie  will  1  over  pp^ak  of  liim.  lie  lias  ilonc  me  too  much  good  for  mo  to 
8|N.-uk  c\-il  of  luni;  be  has  tloiit?  roc  too  much  evil  for  mo  to  speak  K^wd  of 
hitii. 

» I  fori  the  wime  fire,  1  feel  the  tanw  (joWncs*  which  maili*  thf  Ciil  to  tii» 
pitied,  wliich  matlc  Huracn  fight;  ami  I  Htill  tiiul  myaclf  tlw  hand  which 
drew  the  aoul  of  tlie  great  Pompc-y  :ui<l  lh«  miad  of  Gnna. 
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"  Pierre  Corneille,'*  8a>*s  Fagrnet,  "  is  the  first  nuin  of 
gi-ejit  penius  who  appeared  in  France,  and  he  n!maius  ime  of 
tlie  four  or  five  ^reat  tragic  poeta  of  all  time.  He  s|>ent 
some  ten  years  writing  romantic,  or  even  buffoon  comedies; 
yet  those  pieces  are  still  read  with  pleasure.  Later  on,  he 
foniit^d  a  conception  of  human  greatness  which  became  hia 
cuuception  of  tragic  greatness." 

Corneille,  in  hia  enerpetie,  sonictimca  subUuie  verses,  de- 
picted men  as  they  should  be.  **  He  moves  us  as  before  a 
masterpiece,  he  warms  us  with  the  rumor  of  a  fine  action,  and 
he  intoxicates  us  with  the  sole  idea  of  a  virtue  removed  from 
us  forever  by  the  space  of  three  thousand  years,"  said  La 
Bruy^re.  Every  other  thought,  every  other  preoccupation 
IH  .slninge  to  (he  poet;  his  rharaeters  breathe  hemic  passions 
M'hich  they  pursue  without  turning  aside  or  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  fetteretl  by  a  mortality  still  imperfectly  fixed,  and 
often  opposed  by  the  interests  and  engagements  of  factions; 
and  thus  he  remains  supremely  a  man  of  his  time  and  of  his 
eoimtry,  while  at  the  same  time  depicting  Greeks,  Romans, 
Spaniards.  lie  docs  not  preach  virtue,  but  the  heroism  of  his 
characters  pen-ades  the  mind  of  the  re-ader — it  appeals  to  our 
better  nature,  otir  thoughts  are  purified  and  elevated — at  sueh 
heights  pcH'tiy  and  niDrnls  blend.  Im  Bruyere  says:  **  When 
a  book  elevates  the  mind,  do  not  seek  another  rule  for  passing 
judgment  on  the  work;  it  is  well  made,  and  made  by  a  masttT 
hand."  The  poet  usi-d  to  say  smilingly,  when  repi-oanh*fil  for 
the  slowness  and  sterility  of  liis  i-onversation :  **  I  am  none 
the  less  Pierre  Corneille.'*  The  world  has  passed  the  same 
judgment  on  his  works;  in  epite  of  the  failures  of  his  last 
years,  he  has  remained  the  "  great  Corneille." 

"  The  style  of  Corneille,"  says  Demog«»t,  '*  is  the  merit 
by  which  he  excels.  -Jllie-4»Heh^-4>l-  the_p04dJa_£J3d«\^'A^n'« 
and  rigorous,  with  hut  little  arlnrnment  and  eohir.  It  m  warm 
rather  thanJjjilUaal ;  he  is  fond  of  turiiing""to  the  abstnict, 
and  imagination  yields  to  thouiihl  and  rea.Hon.  "On  Ittt'  whfth. 
Cornpille,  a  pure  genius,  incomplete  in  his  grandeur  and  his 
faults,  creates  for  me  the  efTfct  of  those  great  trees,  bare, 
ruggeil,  sad,  and  monotonous  of  trunk,  covered  with  branches 
and  dark  verdure  only  at  the  summit.  Sueh  trees  are  vig- 
orous, powerful,  gigantic,  with  Uttio  foUagC;  abuudaut  sap 
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riiiTO  in  thonL    But  do  not  pxp«t  shelter,  nor  shade,  nor 
llowers.'* 

Bninetiere  writra  of  the  trajtcily  of  Comeille:  *'  II  is 
hffliitifui,  it  is  wrinderful.  it  is  sublime,  it  is  not  human,  nor 
living,  nor  true,"  Hut  writes  Lnnwtn :  "  M.  Bruni'tierc  is 
wvere.  . Comeille 'b  hertH-s  wn-  pxw'ptJonal  creatm'ra;  the  tJe- 

*^ng.vl^nr^pnyiiYy   }i<Prnf4i    nf    fhn    f nntPnipnrnnpniia    noVcT   or 

drama,  arc  they  of  ft  more  normal  and  proportional  natiiri-? 
AntTia^it  not  jiist  as  legitimate  to  select  in  the  general  human- 
ity some  exceptional  beings,  as  tn  depif^t  conditions  which  are 
n»t  coiiuiHm  exeept  in  extrvme  and  particular  cases  of  hiniian- 
ityT  And  adds  Lanson:  "  JIow  the  tragedy  of  Corueillo  takos 
color  and  life!  When  one  reads  it  the  imagination  is  filled 
with  the  political  hist<)ry  of  the  tiuiift.  It  appears  as  a  dear 
eonccntration  of  moral  trails,  dispersed  in  the  Mcmoin-s  of  dc 
Kftz  and  of  yaiut-Simon.  in  the  letters  and  the  papera  of  the 
ministers  and  amhassadoi's!  It  is  to  the  France  of  Lnui» 
XII I  what  Le  lioiige  et  le  A'ot'r*  or  the  novels  of  Balzac  are 
to  the  France  of  Charles  X  or  Louis  Philippe.  .  .  .  One  has 
never  entertained  iloubt  as  to  thi;  iulluenee  Corneillc!  could 
exercise;  his  tracedy  is  a  school  for  the  groatness  of  the  soul.  It 
incites  aspiration  to  great  efforts,  to  noble  passions,  to  heroic 
iiacriliet^.  Xcver  has  public  opinion  varied  in  this  rcapect." 
Comeille *8  eoneeptiou  of  tragedy  is.  the  exaltation  of 
tlif  sovrre ign  will  alcove  the  fatality  of  the  passions,  and  it  is 
from  this  stand]M>int — the  sovcn'ignty  of  the  will — that  Cor- 
neille  regards  the  huiiiau  sotd.  His  heroes  are  masters  of 
tbejoselves : 

Qu'  importe  de  man  otsur,  si  je  sua  roon  devoir?  ' 

Aristie  in  Haioriwh 

Je  suis  mnltre  de  moi  pomme  de  runivcn: 

Je  Ic  siii«.  J«!  vt'iix  rr-tn*.    O  sit-rlcs,  ft  nicmoire, 

Conaervoz  ii  jamais  ma  derniftre  \ictolre! ' 

Aiigusbc  in  Cinna. 


M 


'  lied  and  Black,  by  Henri  Ucylc,  kitonn  by  the  notn  do  plume  of 
BtendhaL 

*  What  mnttcre  about  my  hcjirl.  if  1  kiiuw  my  <iuly? 

*  r  am  maAtrr  of  tiiyiH'lf  oh  I  :ici)  of  tht*  iiiiivpn*e: 

I  am.  it  is  my  will  that  1 1>e.    Ob,  t^^ee,  uli,  memory, 
Ilctaia  forever  my  last  vlctoryl 
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Sur  roes  paanons  ma  raison  aouveraine.' 

I'aitline  in  PoljfeurJr, 
Je  ma  fort  [m-u  dc  chose, 
Moia  eiirin  de  moo  cc£ur  moi-m^e  je  disposa* 

ViTc6  in  CEdipe, 

Faitefl  \*otre  devoir  et  laissez  Faire  aux  dieux.' 

Old  Horace  in  Horact, 

Tjansnn  says  the  Cornelian  sublimity  lies  thertMu  that  the 
whole  K(ml,  when  the  (iruPia]  indmcnl  ciiines,  rt-Hphps  with  a 
single  iuipube  toward  the  good.    Examine,  lie  Hayti,  th«  placusi 
where  one  feels  the  indefinable  impression  to  which  the  wordj 
*'  sublime  "  has  been  applied  : 

Je  auis  jeune  11  est  vrai ;  mais  aux  &mea  hien  n^ea, 
Lft  vertu  n 'attend  pas  le  nombre  dea  annfSes.* 

RodrigUB  in  the  OtL 

Quo  voulie»-vou«  qu'il  fit  ctmtre  trois? — Qull  mourOt! ' 

Horace, 
Oil  le  w>nduiaez-vouB? — 
— A  la  mort. 
—A  U  gloire.' 

Polyauie. 

Argument  of  F^e  C'W:  ChimSne,  the  daughter  of  Count 
Gonnaa,  loves  Don  Rodripo,  win  of  Don  Diego.  The  king 
names  Don  Diego  tutor  t<i  his  son,  in  eonsetiuence  of  which 
Don  Gornias,  wlio  feels  himself  entitled  to  the  post,  (ptHrreU 
with  Don  Diego  and  strikes  him.  As  the  latter  is  too  old  to 
revenge   himself,    his  son,    Don    Rodrigo,    ohallenges   Co\int 


'  My  Kvercipi  rearion  over  my  paaaiona. 
»  I  am  but  vi-ry  littJo, 
But  after  all,  I  mjToIf  diqioae  of  my  li«irt. 

*  Do  your  duly  and  leave  tho  refit  to  the  gods. 

•  X  am  vDimg,  'tin  true;  b^it  with  gcucrous  itoula 
Courage  wait«  not  for  the  number  of  yeant. 

•What would  you  have  him  do  BRainRi  thrwT — Diet 
■  "  Where  are  you  leading  him?  (oaks  Pauline). 

"To  death"  (aiifiwure  Felix). 

"To  glory"  (replies  Pauline). 
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iornias  ana  Kiim  him  in  a  duel.  Chiniene  Ihmws  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  king  and  begs  him  lo  punish  l{»Klrigo,  her 
filial  dwty  overpnwcrinj;  her  love.  Rotlrij^o,  however,  offers 
his  (lugger  to  Chiniene  ln-^:^ing  lier  to  revenge  herself  on  htm. 
Her  love  for  him  triuniplLs,  and  Kodri^o  departs  for  the  wars 
agHinat  the  Moors,  unainst  whom  he  wins  fl  great  vietory,  from 
which  be  returns  home  an  the  Cid,'  and  is  lautled  os  the  savior 
of  his  country.  Chiniene  persists  in  avenging  her  father  and 
promises  to  be  the  wife  of  him  who  kills  the  C'id  in  a  duel. 
Don  Sanche  is  the  rival  of  the  Cid,  and  whi-n  vanqnislied  hy 
the  latter  brings  his  sword  to  lay  it  at  tlic  feet  of  the  king. 
Chiniene.  thinking  the  Cid  has  been  killed,  pours  forth  her 
grief.  The  king  seeing  this,  apprises  her  nf  the  Cid's  Wc- 
tory  in  the  dnel,  and  decides  that  she  marry  the  hero  who  has 
never  ceased  to  love  her. 

Many  lines  of  this  beautiful,  powerful,  and  original  trag- 
edy have  passed  into  proverbs: 

Sea  rides  aur  son  froat  ont  grav6  ses  oxploita.' 

Ilodrigue,  aa-tu  du  coeur?  » 

A  v&incre  sana  pinl  on  triomphe  sans  gloire.* 

Argument  of  Horace:  The  city  of  Mne&»,  and  that  of 
Romulus — Alba  and  Rome — have  been  at  war  for  a  long  time. 
To  put  an  end  to  uKeless  Hhetlding  nf  blood,  it  has  been 
resolved  to  choose  from  both  sides  three  champion.s  and  to 
pve  first  rank  to  that  one  t>f  the  two  cities  whose  ehnmpiona 
are  victorious.  Alba  chooses  three  brothers  by  the  name  nf 
Curiatii,  and  Rome  three  brothers  by  the  name  of  Horatii. 


'  The  suhjoct  of  />  Cid  is  tukvu  from  the  Spiinwh  author  (Juilhfilm  do 
Castro.  The  title  of  C'id  i^  siiid  t«  have  boon  given  to  RodriKu  dt*  Hivar 
(th«  pnikcipal  national  hero  of  Spain,  famous  for  his  exploits  ia  iho  wars 
with  the  Moors)  i)ec&u»e  of  the  mnarkable  circumitanM  that  Hve  Moorish 
kinffs  or  chiefs  ftcbnowlrdge  him  in  one  battle  as  tlifflf  Scid,  which  is  the 
Arabic,  as  Cid  in  tlip  Spuiiwh  wonl,  for  "chief."  The  name  has  become 
proverbial  to  dct«igiuite  a  yniitiK,  intrppid  warrior  of  chivalroua  cbarsetcr. 

'  Th«  wrinkles  on  his  brnn*  have  enKraved  his  exploits. 

*  flodrigo,  bast  thou  countie? 

*In  conquering  without  danger,  one  triumphn  without  ^ory. 
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But  one  Jloratiiis  has  ninrrifd  Sabiiia,  sister  of  the  Cnrintii 
and  om'  of  the  f'uriatii  is  about  t<i  marry  Caiiullu,  sistiT  of 
the  Hnralii.  Horatiiia  and  Curiatiiia  love  their  country 
e(|uall.v;  but  Cnriatius  is  overcome  xvith  emotiou  at  Wmg 
oblipod  to  fight  against  tlnvse  who  will  be  doubly  his  brotbere- 
in-law,  while  IlnrHtiiis,  on  tin?  contrary,  from  Ibo  nionifTit 
when  thfl  iritenst  of  Rome  is  at  stakf,  knows  no  longer  Curi- 
atina,  and  thinks  only  of  his  country. 

One  of  the  most  sublinio  aeent*  is  that  wheiv  old  Horatins, 
believing  that  his  son  has  tied  before  the  Curiatii,  after  helving 
seen  hia  t^vo  brothers  slain  before  his  eyes,  is  ant:ei-ed,  andH 
breaks  out  in  threats  apiiust  him.  Soon  be  learn-s  that  his;  ™ 
«on  did  not  Hee;  far  from  it,  he  killed  the  thi*ce  Curiatii,  and, 
proud  of  his  \'ictor}''.  he  returns  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the 
eonqnererl.  He  niceta  his  sister  Camilla  and  asks  her  con- 
Kratulationa.  Camilla  cares  little  for  the  glory  of  Rome; 
what  she  sees  in  this  friiiniph  is  the  death  of  her  betrotlied, 
and  she  curses  her  uative  city  iu  a  famous  tirade  that  well 
expresses  the  dramatic  height  attained  in  Horace: 

Rome,  TuniqiK  objet  de  mon  ressentimenil 
Rome,  &  ({ui  neat  ton  bra.4  d'immnl^r  mon  amantl 
Rome  qui  t'a  vu  naltre  ct  quo  ton  crcur  ft(lori>! 
Rome,  cnfiii,  que  je  hais  parre  qti'elle  t'honorel 
Puiasent  toua  sea  vniains,  ensemlile  conjurds, 
Kaper  ww  fondements  enror  ma!  assur^l 
Et  si  ce  n'eat  aasez  de  toiite  I'ltalio, 
Que  rOrient  contre  elle  Jk  I'Ocrident  H'alUe; 
Que  cflnt  jifluplftrt  unis  des  lioiits  He  I'onivers 
Passent  pour  la  delruire  el  lea  montd  et  les  Diera! 
Qu'elle-meme  aur  aoi  ren\'er8e  ses  moniilleti! 
El  de  sea  proprea  mains  d<«hire  sea  entrailles! 
Que  Ic  rourroux  du  riel  ajlunii^  par  nies  vtcux 
Foaac  plcuvuir  .sur  ellu  ua  dt-luKf  de  fcmf 
'PuiaK^-jc  de  mcs  yeux  y  voir  tomber  ce  foudre, 
Voir  ftPs  maJH'ins  r\i  c«iidrc,  et  ttw  Iiiuriers  en  jioiidro, 
Voir  le  deriiitT  Rorimin  X  son  dernier  «oupir, 
Moi  seule  en  fire  cause,  et  mourir  dc  pliusir!  * 

Rome,  the  uole  object  of  my  Iiatrf^! 
Roiiiv,  for  which  thy  arm  has  just  slain  my  lover! 
llome,  which  gave  thcc  birtli  and  that  thy  heart  iJuUiefll 
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rrenrintf  those  blasphpiiiies.  Iloratins  nwhes  upon  his  sis- 
ter aiui  kills  ht^r.  WliMt  will  the  Roniniis  doV  SHhII  tliey 
onndciiin  Iluratiiis  wli<»  has  just  ^ivi-u  thera  their  vic'toryt 
The  judges  coiidomii,  but  the  people  absolve  him. 

Horace  is  foiiiuh'd  on  the  historifal  story  related  by  Livy, 
of  the  conibat  betwei*n  Hip  Ilonitii  and  Curiatii.  Of  nil  the 
plays  of  Comeille,  it  is  thf  nmal  realislie  in  its  dialo^ie, 
characters,  and  actions;  tlie  second  and  third  acts  are  among 
the  most  sublime  he  has  ever  cn-ated. 

Arpixuient  of  Ciima  (or,  the  Clemency  of  Anpxistus) : 
The  Empfror  AiiyriiKtus  has  intrusted  Cinna,  grandson  of 
the  (freat  Pimii>ey.  with  hii^h  offiees  and  much  power.  Cinna 
loves  Kniilln,  who  althoiijjh  she  returns  his  love,  will  not  con- 
sent to  marry  him,  nnlcss  he  avenges  the  death  of  her  father, 
who  was  execntwl  by  nrd*'r  of  Ang^u.stus.  Cinna  tlK'n  forms 
a  conspiracy  witli  the  principal  citizens  of  Rome,  and  comes 
to  inform  Kmilia  of  the  fpsolniinns  of  the  conspirators.  His 
pwital  is  scarcely  ended,  when  a  message  of  the  Emperor 
summons  him  to  the  palace.  Cinna,  believing  all  to  be  lost, 
prepares  to  die;  but  Aupnstiis,  tirpd  of  the  cares  of  empire, 
merely  wishes  to  consult  with  him  as  to  whether  or  not  to  ab- 
dicate. Cinna,  w!io  fears  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  revengingf 
Emilia,  prevails  upon  him  with  gn-at  t'lr>f|uence  to  continue 
reigning.  Then  Maxinnis,  another  aspirant  for  the  hand  of 
Emilia,  and  jealous  of  Cinna.  reveals  theconspiraey  t<i  Augus- 
tus, who  has  the  conspirators  seized,  but  resolves  upon  elem- 


Itomc,  in  short,  which  I  hate  because  .she  honors  tlieet 

May  all  bcr  ucigliboring  stJitcs  tugi'lhcr  cunspirmg 

Umltnnine  her  still  insecure  foimJolionsI 

And  if  the  whole  of  Italy  be  uot  strung  enough, 

Lvt  the  KiLst  with  the  \Vi«t  join  aKainbt  Iter; 

Ua>y  a  hundred  peoples  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 

Crow,  to  destroy  her,  butlt  moiintairLs  and  seas! 

Mfty  ahe  tear  dawn  her  walls  over  hcreeU 

And  with  bcr  ovru  banda  pbick  out  her  entrails! 

May  thft  wraih  nf  Ilcjiven  kindled  by  my  pmyeni 

Cause  a  deUiRc  of  lire  to  pour  down  upon  her! 

May  I  with  my  own  eyes  watch  the  bolt  fall, 

Sec  her  houKS  reduced  to  asbea,  and  thy  laurels  to  dust, 

Scr  tlie  lost  Roman  drawing  his  last  breath; 

1  alone  be  the  cause  of  it  all,  and  die  cxullingi 
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ency.  He  ovprwlit'lni*  Cinna  with  pn«fa  of  thp  pl(it  nnd  tbc 
reniembrauce  of  bi^iittils  conferred.  Cinun  expoi'ts  only  dfatb, 
but  Augustus  forgives  him,  and  disarms  his  hatred  hy  the  un- 
expected words:  "  SoyoHs  amis,  Ciniia  "  ("  Let  us  be  friendB, 
Cinna").  anil  unites  him  with  Kmilia,  whose  hatred  yieUb 
to  i\u-  n^yal  eleiiieucy. 

Voltaire  said:  "But.  true  or  false,  this  clemency  of 
Au^istus  is  one  of  the  noblest  subjects  of  tragedy,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Iwwcms  for  prinees.  It  points  a  great 
nH)ral.  Tliis  is,  in  niy  opinion,  the  master-work  of  Comeille, 
in  spite  of  some  def eots. ' ' 

Argument  of  roiyeucte.  Christianity  has  penetrated  into 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  is  still  persecuted.  Felix,  governor 
uf  Armenia,  has  given  his  daughter,  Pauline,  in  marriage 
to  Polycucte,  an  Armenian  lord  whose  credit  may  strengtha 
the  fortune  of  Felix.  Pauline  loves  Severus,  a  Roman  gen- 
eral»  and  she  yields,  with  ivgret,  to  the  orders  of  her  father. 
Edicts  are  issued  conunanding  that  Christians  be  put  to 
death.  Polyeucte  converte<]  by  his  friend,  Nearehes,  be- 
eomes  a  Chri.«(tiau,  aud  publicly  bi-eaks  the  images  of  the 
false  gods.  Meanwhile,  Severus,  who  was  believed  dead, 
arrives  in  Armenia,  having  by  his  valorous  deeds  beeome  % 
favorite  of  the  Emperor  Becius.  Felix,  for  fear  of  the  Em* 
peror's  wrath,  and  seeing  in  Polyeucte's  death  a  ehanee  for 
gaining  the  Emperor's  favorite  as  a  son-in-law,  has  Poly- 
eucte arrested.  Pauline  wants  to  save  her  hasband,  whom 
she  does  not  love;  Sevenis  unites  his  efforts  with  those  of 
Pauline  to  appease  Felix.  But  this  ambitious  villain  sees 
in  such  generosity  merely  a  trap,  and  hastens  to  destroy  his 
son-in-law.  Polyeucte  persists  in  confessing  his  faith;  he 
dies  a  martyr.  Ills  death  arouses  tlic  admiration  of  Severus, 
who  pmmises  to  procure  the  Emperor's  proteetion  for  the 
new  faith,  and  brings  about  the  eonvftrsinn  of  Felix  and  Pau- 
line, whose  words:  '*  Je  vois,  je  sais.  jc  enus,  je  suis  d6aabu< 
sfie!  "  (I  see,  I  know,  T  believe,  I  am  undeceived)  have  b&^^ 
come  proverbial  as  expressing  a  profouml  conviction.  " 

The  "  Sun  King  '*  of  that  Age  of  Splendor  did  not  shed  ,, 
much  of  his  gold  upon  Comeille.     He  was  less  generous  to^ 
the  creator  of  French  drama  than  to  any  other  writer  of  hiaV 
reign.     Dnring  the  laat  months  of  his  life,  Comeille's  illness 
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exhaosted  his  pecuniary  resourcos.  Boilean,  who  was  iii- 
foruicd  of  his  sad  position,  went  straightway  to  Versailles  and 
nfferpd  to  rt'liuqiiish  his  own  pension  in  favor  of  Corneille: 
"  [  rannot,"  he  said  to  Madame  de  Mnntespan,  "  receive 
without  sliame,  a  pension  from  the  Kiii^,  while  a  man  like 
Cornoillc  is  deprived  of  it."  Louis  XIV  hastened  to  send 
one  hundred  louis  to  the  illustrious  patient,  but  two  days 
later  Cnmeille  died  at  the  age  of  fleventy-eiy;ht  years  (1684). 
The  nineteenth  wutury  would  have  juslilied  his  greatness  and 
hia  genius,  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte  said  of  him;  '*  I  would 
have  raised  a  poet  like  Corueillc  to  the  rank  of  a  prince." 


CHAPTER   XIII 

TILU.*SIT10N   OP   MKDI-KVAI-   PIIII/)80PHY — OESCARTES 

DcBiNo  the  Middle  Ages,  philoaopby  was  the  '*  hant 
maiden  "  of  theology.    The  church  wiis  the  only  moral  power 
universally  recognizwl.     It  treaanrrtl  nil  the  ancient  eultui 
art,  learning,  alienee — everything  eentered  in  the  niouasteriosJ 
These  were  the  schools   (soohi),  the  only  places  of  iiLslruc- 
tion.     Hence  the  term,  scholasticism,  which  in  reality  meajil 
rather  a  method  than  a  doctrine. 

Porphyry '  in  his  celebrated  Tntroduciion  to  the  Cate 
goricx,  translated  into  Latin  by  Rocthiiis,*  sets  forth  tlie^ 
I>r()hU>m:  "  Are  the  uuivei-sala  realities,  or  only  (ilwtnicl  con- 
ceptions? "  This  question  agitated  the  scolostics  and  brought 
about  the  quarrel  of  the  '*  Universal,"  which  gave  rise  to 
three  pliiloniiphical  schools  in  the  Middle  Ages:  the  Realist, 
the  Xontinalist.  and  the  Concept ualisL 

Professor  Sehwepler'  says:    "Hand  in   hand  with    thei 
development  of  Scholasticism  in  general  proceeded  that  ufi 
the  antithi*sis  bet^veen  nominalism  and   realism.     The  nom-' 
innlists  were  those  who  held  universal  notions  {univermlia) 
to  be  mere  names,  empty  coneeptiDns  without  reality.    The 
realists  held  firm  by  the  objective  reality  of  the  nnivorsalaj 
{■xtnivtritalia  nnie  res).     The  antithesis  of  these  opinions  tixilc 
form  first,  as  bL'tween  RoseelliniLS,*  as  nominalist  and  Anselni,^ 


'  Molech,  railed  Porphyrj-,  u  great  iihilmsopher  ami  writer,  was  Ixim  I'o' 
Sjrria  about  232  a.d.,  and  taught  phLtow>pliy  in  Uonw. 

'  Romnn  philosopher  and  pwt  of  llic  sixth  century. 

'  Sehwotcler'a  Hiatnry  of  Philo»ophy,  Iraiudiitetl  and  annotat«d  by  Jb 
HutchidOQ  SUrling,  Lb.D. 

*  ItosceUious,  bom  ia  Fnuice  about  1150,  diod  about  1220,  called  ilie 
fi>iiii<l(>r  of  NominuliKm. 

*  Saint-AtiDelm,  lK>rn  in  Italy  11)83,  died  at  Canterbury  1100. 
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OR  realist,  and  it  eontiniied  henceforth  throughnnt  the  whole 
coiinte  of  Sehi>Infltieisiii,  Tht^re  beyaii  as  early  as  Abelard  ' 
(1079),  an  intermediate  theory  (conceptualism)  as  much 
iinminnlistic  ns  renlistie."  whieh  nfter  him  remained  the  domi- 
nant one  {itnivt^rsalia  in  rfhiis).  In  this  view  tlie  universal  is 
only  conceived,  only  thinipht,  but  it  possesses  also  objective 
reality  in  the  thin^  tbemselves,  nor  could  it  be  abstracted 
from  them  unless  it  were  virtually  contained  in  them.  All 
tlie  ar^ments  of  this  school  are  founded  on  the  assumption, 
that  whati^er  is  sj-llopistieally  provmi  has  exactly  the  same 
constitutitm  in  actuality  that  it  1ms  in  lojfical  thonjrht." 

ScholaKtic  philosophy  aimed  to  fit  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, and  Anaelm's  doctrine — credo  id  intelUgam  (I  believe 
that  I  may  nndcrHtaTxl) — is  representative  of  that  pliilcMophy. 
In  his  Prosloytinn,  he  seta  forth  hia  ontological  artnument  of 
the  existence  of  God,  which  was  combated  by  Oannilon  and 
Abelnrd. 

The  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  whieh  flourished  amonp  the 
Arabian  schools,  was  hroupht  to  Europe  by  Uie  Arabs  In 
Spain,  in  the  clevcuth  century.  From  the  twelfth  century 
until  the  Renaissance,  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  were  repre- 
sented as  supreme  authority  in  France. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  University  of  Paris  was 
divided  into  two  parties:  the  Thowiists  or  partisans  of  the 
philosophy  of  Saint-Thomas  Aqninas'  and  the  Scotists  or 
partisans  of  Dims  S<'otiis.*  A^iuinas  repnHluet'd  Arisl(>tli''s 
philosophy  as  he  interprete*!  it  from  the  Latin  translations 
made  from  the  Arabian.  His  doctrine  was  such  an  harmo- 
nious combination  of  reason  and  faith,  that  it  became  the 
thei>ry  officially   taupht   in   Catholic  colleges.     Duns   Se.)tu>i 


*  Pierre  Ab^Urd,  bom  at  Le  Pallet,  near  Nantee,  France,  in  107U, 
died  1142. 

*  Called  llic  Doctor  Angrlicug  and  the  Doctor  UniveraalU. 

*  Uirthplare  uncortain,  Scotland  or  Ireland  (DunstanlmrRh  Castle),  in 
1265  or  1274;  diefl  in  Cologne.  Dempster  given  twelve  arguments  why 
Duos  Scotiu  was  a  Scotchman.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  become  a 
Franciscan  friar  and  later  a  profcK^itr  of  pliilosuphy  aiul  DifCtur  uf  tlie 
University  of  Paria.  Tradition  faya  his  iectiirea  attracted  thirty  thoui^and 
atudents.  His  name  Duns  became  proverbial  (or  a  learned  man,  and 
satiricatly  used  gave  rise  to  the  word  dunoe. 
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npfHiRPt]  Ai(niua8,  eontcndinjr  thnt  (rod's  omnipKtteiice  wMi 
not  liiuiled  by  reason.  'Yhf  iXiminicana  were  in«ire  inclined' 
to  the  Thomists,  the  PranpispanA  to  the  Switista.  This  was  s 
t|imrr(>l  in  whieh  the  clerical  esprit  ih?  rorps  of  the  relipioiis 
orders  was  aa  inueh  a  factor  ns  the  iistiiteness  of  the  philiwo- 
phcrs.  On  both  sides  were  prcKhieod  revelntlon,  miracles, 
arg^iinients.  Duns  Scotns,  in  his  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  is  said  to  have  refuted  two  hun- 
dred (ibjeelioiis  held  by  the  Dominieans  a<;!unst  this  doctrine,] 
J  lis  diaJeetii'ul  intrenuity  in  this  amtn>versy  won  for  him  Ibej 
title  of  Doctor  SuhtUU. 

The  flbnse  of  dialeetie-R  and  of  useless  alwtractiona.  It 
some    phiUxsophieal    minds   to   my»>tioi.siii,   and   mme   to   tb< 
UHturoi  sciences.     Saint   Bonaveuturo.  sumamed  the  *'  Scr-J 
aphic  Doctor,"  one  of  the  preat  thwdopians  of  the  Middh 
A^es  waa  a  ni>'stie,  and  tau^^ht  that  truth  could  only 
attained  with  the  aid  of  aupernatiiral  favttr.     Rit^er  BatmuJ 
an  En|);liah  iiiouk  living  in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  ^i-eatiMt  rcpre-j 
scnlatives  of  experimental  science.     On  ucount  of  his  great 
learning  and  of  his  inventions,  he  was  called  by  his  RdmirerH,] 
the  "  Doctor  Siirabilia,"  but  his  enemies  prosecuted  hiiu  foi 
sorcery.     Bacon's  persecutiim  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  no 
longer  made  philosophy  entii-ely  subservient  to  theology,  but 
opposed  clerical  dogma,  insisted  on  the  reformation  of  the 
B>*atem  of  teaching,  and  announced  the  reform  of  science 
and  the  chnreh. 

rhilosophy  idcntifietl  with  theolojo'.  ft  dnngercus  alHance,j 
resulted    in    the    proclamation    of   two   truths — reason    an( 
rcli^on.     Rojfer  Bacon  and  his  disciple.  William  of  Occain,*] 
appniaehe<l  !he  experimeiilid  nietlxKl.  and  tliey  have  sonietinx 
been  called  the  preeursors  of  critical  philosophy.'  and  some-^ 
times  of  empiricism.'     Jean  Buridnn,  like  his  master  Occam, 
was  a  nominalist,  bnt  inclined  to  determinism,*  and  to  rcpre- 


>  Bom  in  F.nKl&iMl   1270;  diol  at  Munich  in  1347;  docuir  of  pf 
o|>li,v  and  thvoloQf  in  1*11118;  «-»»  called  t)i«  />oc1or  IntincMit  and 

'  .Atuilysis  of  raMoo.    Kaat  w«8  tfa«>  fouodcr  of  eriUcBl  philaeophy. 
■  Mctbivl  M>injc  vn  direct  c^xpcrictKW  and  olwrn&UoD  ntber  than  on 
Iboory.    Jolm  (.ockc  wili  tho  urif^nator  of  «sn|unclun. 
■Tbe  doctrine  tlutt  will  is  dctonnined  by  owtivce. 
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sent  cau8Hleg8  niotivation  of  the  will  as  a  deception.  Tt  wan 
he  who,  in  a  diwMission  mi  frei-  will,  iist'.il  the  fniiious  stiphism 
of  tlio  ass,  placed  bi'twecn  a  baslR-l  of  oats  and  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  dying  of  hunger  through  eternal  indecinion  which 
to  satiitfy  first,  his  thirst  or  his  hunger.  This  argument,  which 
made  liim  more  famous  than  his  writings,  cannot  be  found  in 
any  of  his  works,  and  is  Rupposed  to  be  a  souvenir  of  his  oral 
recitalionx. 

The  change  from  scholasticism — philosophy  subservient 
to  religion — to  modem  philosophy^ — independent  niason — 
was  affected  by  the  growth  of  science,  and  the  great  revolu- 
tions in  that  field  (C'opernicua/  Galileo,'  Kepler");  by  the 
revival,  with  the  Rt^naiasance  movement,  of  letters,  and  of  all 
the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy :  Plotonism,*  Neopljiti)- 
ism,'  Peripateticism,"  Pythagoricism.^  Skepticism,'  Epicure- 
anism.* Stoicism,"  and  Mysticism." 

The  modem  period  of  philosophy,  shows  a  sharp  opposi- 
tion to  the  medin'val.  Scientific  ini|uiiy  turned  the  thoughts 
of  men  to  the  (inntomplalion  of  nature,  and  this  led  to  the 
independent  reasoning  of  the  individual,  and  consctiUL-nt 
emancipation  from  established  authority,  and  tinally,  to  Skep- 

*  A  Prussian,  the  founder  of  modcra  astronomy  (U73-lo43).  Be  ad- 
TRDC«d  the  theory  that  tbo  pIsnetH  revolved  around  the  sun. 

*  A  famoiu  JtoliaD  a^trotKttner  and  phydcisc  (l&t}4-ltt42). 

*  A  famous  Gcrtimn  antmnomcr  (1571-1630). 

*  Doetrine  of  I'Lato,  a  famous  Greek  pbtlosopber,  dbciple  of  So- 
crates, teacher  uf  Aristollc,  an<l  founder  of  the  Academic  School,  Hith 
eeotury. 

'Philosophy  orij^inatinR  with  Ammouiua  Saccaa  in  .Mcxandria  in  the 
third  century. 

*Tbfi  pLiloMopby  of  Aristotle  taught  in  Uio  walks  of  the  Lyceum  at 
Athens  (from  peripateljc — walking  about). 

>  Doetrine  of  Pytbagomi),  a  Greek  phUoiiopber  and  mathematician, 
lixtb  ccnturj*.  B.C. 

*  Also  Pyrrhonism,  a  school  of  phUoeophy  founded  by  Pyrdio,  a  Greek 
ptuloeopber,  thlnl  ccntur>',  b.c. 

"Doctrine  of  the  Grpek  philosopher  Flpiourus,  fourth  Cfnttiry,  n.c. 

"School  of  philosophy  founded  by  Zeno,  a  Greek  philosopher,  third 
oentury,  b.c. 

"  A  sort  of  rationalistic  philosophy  of  mafcic  evolved  from  the  union  of 
the  finit  discovcrieA  in  phy.<<io.4  and  the  traditions  of  the  Kahbala  (a  myotic 
pbilonophy  of  tba  Hebrew  ruligion). 
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ticism.     Frnnois    IlHfnn  '    and    Drscrartt's,'    tlie    foniulen;  nt\ 
uioiliirii  i>hiIusoiihy,  wi-rt'  skeptics. 

Dcsearti-s  iutroduccd  a  new  metliocl  in  the  Application 
reason  to  nietnphysiea.     lie  iniiiitrnratcd  tin?  modt-rn  ppHctioo 
by  (ioiiii;  away  with  all  prejudiceR  autl  all  prfsupposilinns. 
by  douhtlnK  fveryihiiiir  he  could,  iu  order  to  soe  what  rofiiseti 
to  bi>  doubted,  li'avini;  a  staiting  point.    The  fundamonml 
principle  of  his  phikwophy  is  cogito  ergo  sum  (I  think,  there-] 
fore  I  am),     lit*  stnrtwl  with  this  fundaiuetital  proposition  J 
and  iwcd  It  as  a  criterion  for  eslabliHhiti^  other  truths.     Tht«d] 
were  hia  innate  ideas.    Fntra  the  general,  he  deduowl  t^ 
particular,  lookinf!  to  ronthematieal  selenee  for  his  method^ 
and  prerision.     His  niethod,  which,  in  its  eritii-ety,  is  knim-n 
aa  Curti'siauistii,  is  suuiinecl  up  Dius:  "  To  attain  tile  truth 
one  must,  once  in  his  life,  free  hims^-If  froni  all   received 
opinions,  and  reconstnict  anew,  and    from   the  iMittom.   all 
the  Hj'stem  of  his  knowledge."    From  Dt-svartes's  phitttsopby^ 
resulted  the  antitbi'sis  of  "  being  "  and  "  thought,"  to  thi( 
day  the  task  tif  philosophy. 

Bacon  likewise  banished  prcjndices  and  dogma,  but  dif- 
fered diametrically  from  D*«cartcs  in  his  method:  "01 
serve  Naturi>,  let  Nature  write  her  own  record  on  the  mind — 
all  kuowledgp  arisi-a  out  of  I'xperience."  His  is  the  inductive 
method;  by  establishing  the  partictilar,  be  arrives  at  the 
general  truths.  Thus  both  the  French  and  English  sehoohij 
started  in  revolt  against  niedia-valiKin  and  d^ignui;  hut  ontf] 
system  seized  upon  the  essential  activity  of  the  mind,  the] 
other  upon  the  assiunption  that  the  tniiid  is  piLssive. 

Descartfts's  teachings  influenced  the  tren<l  nf  thought  dur-l 
ing  the  si'venteenlh  century,  and  governed  the  intellectual 
world;  people  satijified  themselves  by  saying  ''The  master 
has  said  it."  Cartesianism  is  presented  complete  in  the  fiuirj 
principal  works  of  Descartes:  Fiirst  The  Discours  dc.  /«[ 
Methodt'  (pour  hicti  conduirc  la  raisnu  et  cbtrcher  fa  rrri/^^ 
dans  les  scifmis).  published  in  French,  in  lli:l7-,  second,  the 

'  Baron  of  Vemlam  ami  Vt^couat  of  St.  Allmiw,  was  iHim  in  London  in 
IJKl,  died  at  Ili^li^^ntc  in  wny. 

'  Ren6  Descartes*  ^LatiniBetl  Tlcnatiis  Cart««u»)  wm  bom  at  I-a  Haye,] 
in  Toiiraiue,  iu  15'M,  tuid  timt  Utvm  now  glories  iu  tbe  name  of  La  Haye-i 
I>ei*cartes. 
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MiilitaiioHs  Ph  Hosoph  iques — a  iriH£t«rpicce  ia  research,  as 
well  88  in  diak'Otios;  Ihinl.  Les  i'nndyis;  fourth,  Lc  TniiU 
df  I'Amf — whii'h  ir«'priwnU'd  &.  psychalogy  inon*  distinct  and 
more  reAlislic  than  auything:  }illt;ini>U'(l  up  to  that  time,  and 
whence  the  faniouH  Ethics  of  Spinoza  *  was  to  protf'od.  Dcft- 
cartcs  wuB  one  of  the  foremost  inathomaticians  of  his  day. 
Uia  (Jtinni'tr}'  was  considered  a  standard. 

Deacartes  abw  rejectcil  the  superannuated  formulas  and 
the  languai^  of  schnln^tieism,  and  made  his  doctrine  acecs- 
Bible  to  all  by  e<litiui;  a  eotirse  nf  phihiNophy  aecnrdin^  to 
bis  principles  as  an  aoL-onipauinieut  to  the  course  taujiht  in 
KhooU.  lie  undertook,  likewise,  iu  the  fnnn  of  a  dialogue, 
a  popular  exposition  of  the  thouiihts  set  forth  in  his  Discfho'S, 
Iu  dniuK  this,  ht:  not  only  furtlienni  the  prupapation  of  his 
ideas,  but  assisted  in  the  fcirmatinn  of  the  French  lanjriiaice; 
and  it  was  Descartes  who  created  for  the  French  a  philosophic 
laug^uaiire  capable  of  expressing  the  profoundest  meditations. 
H'ts  Discours  dc  la  MHhodc  is  the  first  work  written  through- 
out in  the  arrand  style  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


'  Boruch  Spinoxa,  tiom  in  Am^l^nlam  in  1632,  died  1677.     Jle  wan  tlie 
groftt  modern  cxpoumJer  or  Hauihoiam. 
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In  1204,  a  convent  was  fouiiilcil  by  Atahaut  de  Oarlanf 
in  the  valliy  of  Chevreiise.  ou  the  dmuaiii  of  Porn>is.  A  papfl 
bull,  ill  ()i7si(?natin(f  the  abbey,  used  the  phrase  d*  portu  rctjio^ 
onrruplcd  into  Porrois,  from  whirh  the  term  Port-Royal  hc- 
canio  officially  reeoginze<l.  In  the  beginning  of  the  »n'en- 
tcouth  century,  the  Abbess  ^Vuti^Iique  Arnauld.  undertook 
reform  the  relinrious  order  of  this  abbey,'  and  introduct'd  the' 
81'verc  priiu'iples  of  Janseniiu^.^  Duverfricr  de  Ilauraiuie, 
the  abbot  of  Saint-Cyran.  became  the  spiritual  adviser  of  this 
rcIit;lous  order,  and  founded  the  society  of  Solitaires  de  Port- 
Hoyal — a  JimseniKt  eommunitj* — at  Chc^Tcuse.  AUhnuf'h 
pOMessed  of  great  erudition  and  eminent  talent  as  a  wril«'r, 
the  abbot  tif  Saiut-Cyran  was  content  to  lower  biinself  to  the 
level  of  the  humblest  intelli (fence,  in  ar<ler  to  teach  the  ele- 
mentary truths  of  relig:ion.  To  profound  wisdom,  he  added 
a  powerful  eIo<[uenee  which  Kichelieu  considered  *'  more 
dangerous  than  six  armies." 

At  this  time,  a  preat  number  of  Catholiea  niaintaineil 
that  there  had  been  intnKlneetl  into  tlie  discipline  of  the 
Church  certain  abuses  contrarj*  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
These  Catholics  denied  the  absohite  power  of  the  popes,  and 
accused  the  jBsnlts  of  hix  morality  and  of  aspiring  to  univef' 
sid  dominnlirin.  Jansetiins  and  de  TTauranne  undertiwlc  to 
'■ombnt  these  conditions  and  to  revive  the  **  Anj^nstinian 
tenets  upon  the  inability  of  the  fallen  will,  and  upon  effica- 
cious grace."  Jansenins  reduced  to  the  form  of  dtx-trine  the 
prineiplea  of  the  new  reform,  in  a  "w-ork  which  he  entitled 

'  In  10211  thU  iiTiicr  ostAMiHliietl  another  convent  of  Port-Uoyal  in  Pn 
'ComelisJansen,  or  Jan9eniu8(15fto-HW.S),  Rishopof  Ypn»,  in  Flandc 
a  Dutch  Roman  C'atbulic  Iboologiiin,  fouiHler  of  Jansenmn. 
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Augustinus.  hec^ause  hi'  clnimol  to  have  based  all  his  arfni- 
XOenteou  the  toxt  of  Saint  Aumistiue.  This  fntnoiw  work  niuisi'fl 
faapanioDtN.!  religious  coiitrnversies  duriDg  the  entire  wntury. 
The  Jesuits,  already  at  odds  with  Port-Royal,  accused  Jan- 
ftenius  of  havint;  rnproduwnl  the  (hK'trincw  of  Calvin  on  prp- 
destination,  and  denouucwl  the  work,  which  was  condemnt'd 
by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Coiinnissionefs,  to  examine  the  Ixiok 
of  Janseniiis,  were  appointed,  who,  after  long  researehts, 
extracted  the  "  five  propositions,"  which  have  become  so 
famous.  These  propositions  are  not  foninilated  in  so  many 
words  in  the  Aug-ustiims^  but  act'oiilinj;  to  BossiK-t,  are  the 
very  soul  of  the  book.  The  foUowinp-  are  the  five  proposi- 
tiona:  (First:  Some  of  God's  commandmnnta  are  impossible 
to  the  Just  who  wish  to  observe  Ib'cm.  nnd  to  that  end  exert 
all  their  strcnitth.  Stirond  :  In  the  state  of  l'«llen  nature,  in- 
terior praee  is  never  resisted.  Thii-d:  lu  the  state  of  fallen 
nature  as  to  merit  or  demerit,  man  nwd  not  enjoy  liberty 
ithout  necessity;  it  is  enouph  for  him  to  be  free  from  any 
rcion.  Fourth:  The  Seinipela^ians '  admitted  the  necessi- 
ty of  antecedent  grace  for  alt  pood  works,  even  for  the  bepin- 
ninfi;  of  faith ;  but  they  were  heretics,  bocauae  they  said  that 
man's  vn\)  could  submit  to  grace  or  resist  it.  Fifth:  It  is 
a  Semipelapian  error  to  say  that  Christ  died  for  all  men. 
From  these  propositions  was  evolved  the  doctrine  that  free- 
dom of  will  wait  nonexistent,  and  that  Christ  did  not  die 
for  all  men,  but  only  for  the  predestined.  This  was  pushing 
the  doctrine  of  grace  to  a  point  of  reseniblanee  with  the  fatal- 
ism of  Calvin. 

/The  (piestiou  of  divine  grace  agitated  all  the  thinkers  of 
th^^ventecnth  century.     One  finds  its  trace  in  the  tragedies 

'  Ouciples  uf  t'H.-i.si:ui'is,  of  FuusLuh,  Blitbup  of  lUei,  and  other  thvoiogiiuis 
of  the  italliron  ('hiirch  in  lUc.  fifth  C4fiititr>'  wim  wiati<wl  to  coociliuto  tho 
orthodox  opitiiotLH  of  .\iiRti5tini].H  viith  rcluginniHtn.  l'cIai;i:Lnism,  the 
doctrine  of  I'l-Iu^us  (BritUti  monk  of  fifth  CTnliiry),  propagnled  in  Africa 
hy  his  diwipli?  f>]p«luni«,  ts  miminwl  up  aa  foljows:  Adam's  fall  from 
grare  a(Tect<'rl  him  alone;  evexy  man  will  alwTiys  Uf  born  innocent  as 
Adam  wiia  U'fnri*  his  fail;  dvatli  is  not  iJie  conatHiiience  of  «in,  hut  of  iho 
nalural  order:  it  livs  in  everyone's  power  to  attain  ftalvalion  hy  fuHowing 
the  tcachiJiK*  of  Christ.  The  IVlaiiian  Iwlicvcd  that  man  la  "niorjilly 
well,"  the  ^cnii{>elaxiaiui  that  he  is  "murutly  aick,"  aad  Saint  Augustin^ 
t'ltit  he  is  "morally  dead." 
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of  CorneilK'  anil  RHcino,  and  in  thf  U^ltiTS  of  ^fatlamp  il« 
Sflvigne.  The  Solitaires  of  Port-Kuyal  devolwl  llw  (rrualer 
purl  of  their  lives  to  its  diseassion.  /  Jaasetiius  maiutnim'd 
further  that  ecolwiiaslifal  jiirisdictioff~lJtl. intra  to  the  whole 
ohiirch,  and  that  it  Rhouhl  h*'.  exercised  not  only  by  the  Tloly 
Rei*.  but  by  eouueils — a  kind  of  Christian  Parliament,  in 
which  the  popt-s  have  only  the  ripht  of  presidency.' 

The  live  propositions  were  submitted  to  I'ope  Innocent  X, 
and  after  two  years  of  di^ctistion  were  condemned  by  the 
papal  bull,  Cum  occashne  impresstonis  lihri.  The  Church  of 
France  was  divided  between  the  JansenLsts  and  their  oppo- 
nents, the  latter  led  principally  by  the  Jesuits  After  the 
imprisonment  of  Saint-Cyran  '  hy  Uiehelien,  Antoine  Arhauld, 
the  celebrated  controversialiHt,  exiled  "  the  great  AmauUI," 
became  the  head  of  the  Jansenists,  In  the  society  of  the  So- 
litnirra  there  were  many  distinguished  scholars,  theolofjians, 
and  moralists ;  LematHtre  de  Sacy,  Lancelot,  Nieole.  Nicolas 
Fnntaine.  Sinplin,  De  Scricourt,  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  and 
others.  These  men  lived  on  a  farm  called  Les  Grunf?e».  de- 
pendent on  the  abbey.  They  were  not  bound  by  any  vow  or 
united  among  theniKelvea  by  any  rule.  They  utilized  their 
time  acording  to  their  capacities.  The  great  Arnauld  (An- 
toinc)  was  the  luviuciblc,  uncompromiKiug,  never  failing 
scholar  of  them  all.  His  friend  Nieole,  told  him  one  day, 
that  he  (Xicnle)  was  exhausted,  and  that  at  last  he  wished 
to  rest  from  hia  long  labors.  "  You,  rest!  "  Arnauld  aaiil 
to  him.  "  Well,  will  you  not  have  all  eternity  to  ri'st  in  "  t 
Nicole  taught  philoanphy  and  the  humanities,  and  became  i>nc 
of  the  must  distinguished  profess<trs  of  the  Petitns  Keolcs 
(little  schools),  opened  by  tlie  Solitaires  for  the  jinstruction 
of  the  young,  and  where  Kacine  was  a  atudeut. 

Arnauld  and  Nicole  spread  reform  by  means  of  their 
writings.     Nieole  *s  famous  Essais  de  marah,  were  called  by 


*  The  Gallican  doctrine  Joes  not  place  itifollitiility  (which  means  Uiat  the 
I'opo  ifl  tUvinely  i^inriliMl  from  all  errors  in  qtiestions  of  faith  and  numlfi), 
in  the  Pope  alone,  but  in  thu  entire  epiiwopal  budy  united  to  ila  chief; 
whereas  the  ultraniontatiea  CQusider  the  Pope  to  be  the  aiilhority  of  all 
jurisdiction  in  the  Church,  anJ  siifwrior  to  llie  councils. 

'  la  tt>38  SaiDt-4'ynui  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  oC  At.  Vincent  until 
1643,  tho  year  of  his  death. 
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Voltaire  a  m aster pie<'e.  ^ladame  tie  Suvipiie  wrotp  about  them 
to  her  ilaiijjrhtvr:  "  I  an)  r<;ndiDK  a^aiu  his  (Nicole's)  arcnt 
buuk.  I  should  like  to  make  it  into  a  boiiillDii  in  order  to 
swallow  it."  Often  the  SwIiUires  left  th«*ir  Rtiidious  occupa- 
tioiiB.  and,  tuniiiiff  to  iiiHuiial  labor,  became  wine-Krowern,  la- 
I)orers,  ^urdeiu-ra,  cobblera,  carpentei*s.  M.  d<.'  la  Kiviere,  an 
old  and  distinguishi'd  soldier,  protected  the  forests  of  Porl- 
Ri>ynl,  and  passed  his  time  there  praying:,  readin<r,  and  meiVi- 
tntingr.  The  farnoiis  duelist,  M.  de  la  I*etiti^rc,  itiade  shoi^  for 
the  nuns:  ibo  Jiaron  de  i'ontelmleau  was  a  jrardener,  and  Le 
Alaistre  cut  wheat  with,  the  day  laborers.  This  society,  com- 
pneetl  of  men  of  all  conditioua,  formed  withijut  civil  or  reli- 
gious oblijrations,  obeying  no  common  chief,  lived  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony.  Lords  and  ladies  of  the  court— penplo  wlio 
aspired  the  same  repose  without  wishinf;  in  renounce  entirely 
their  visits  to  the  world^^^ame  to  establish  themselves  about 
the  abbey  and  Les  Granges:  the  Duchess  de  Louffueville.  the 
Duchess  de  Luynos,  the  Duehcas  de  Liancourt,  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  brother  of  the  preat  fonde. 
It  i*  said  of  him  that  after  hia  conversion  he  showed  such  a 
submission  to  divine  will,  that  it  almost  frii^ditcned  his  faiit- 
ily:  and  that  his  children  hid  the  story  of  Abraham  from  him, 
fearing  lest  he  mi^ht  at  length  wish  to  imitate  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac. 

The  .lanseniats  were  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  Parliament,'  by  some  bishops,  an<l  men  of  hicli 
rank  and  talent,  but  they  were  assailed  by  the  Sorbonne.  and 
fttniggied  against  the  attacks  of  the  JesnitK.  Hence  arose,  in 
1656,  the  eekbratcd  Lcitrts  Provincialts  uf  Paw^al.  The  sue- 
cess  of  the  Provinciuks  secured  to  the  Jansi-nists  the  favor 
of  public  opinion,  and  delayed  their  fall.  The  respite 
accorded  them,  hnwever,  was  not  long,  and  Port-Royal  was 
approaching  its  destruction  when  it  was  saved  by  an  extra- 
ordinarj-  pei-sonage — the  Duchess  de  Tjontrueville  (Anne  Ge- 
nevieve de  Hourbon-Conde.  of  royal  blood),  heroine  of  the 
Fronde,  born  in  the  prison  of  Vinc'enn<*s  in  H»19.  After 
the  {Maue  of  the  P^i-onde,  she  saw  herself  abimduned  by  the 


» Parlrmriii,  Iwfore  1789,  &  court  of  uip«rior  judieature  wbicli  judged 
without  appeal. 
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wnrld,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  religion  with  all 
the  aninr  which  slie  had  fornierly  shown  for  politics  or  for 
roiiiontic  adventures.  She  ttwk  M.  de  Sacy  ns  iDstruotfr. 
and  eubmitted  herself  to  his  severe  <»onn8elB  with  great  dofil- 
ity.'  Wlien  the  time  of  pprswwtion  e«in«  for  Pnrt-Boyal. 
ahe  was  active  in  th**  service  of  the  Solitaires.  She  concealed 
in  her  homo  Arnauld  and  Nicole,  and  their  eccentricities  some- 
times  added  to  her  penitence.  For  example:  the  great  Ar- 
nauld cjirried  good  comradeship  and  freethmi  from  eonvenlioa- 
ality  even  to  the  point  of  taking  ofT  his  garters  in  the  evening, 
while  nittinp  l»y  the  fireplace  in  the  presence  of  the  Princcffl; 
*'  which  made  her  suffer  a  little,"  says  Madame  de  S^ 
vign^  After  two  years  of  effort  and  ne^itiatioiut,  Madame 
dc  Lon^nieviUe  aucceeded  in  triumphing  over  the  Pope, 
Louis  XIV,  and  the  Jesuits.  Port-Roynl  obtained  permission 
to  repcople  its  monastery,  to  reopen  its  Kchools  and  reuuito 
its  scatteretl  Solitain*  (1668).  The  same  virtues,  the  same 
piety,  the  same  austerities  were  nmewed.  But  with  the  death 
of  the  Princess  in  1679,  ilisappcared  the  only  protector  of  the 
Jansenists  in  favor  with  Louis  XIV,  wlio  regarded  I'nrt  li«iyal 
with  id-will.  After  a  series  of  persecutions  the  society  wns 
ftircibly  dissolvwl  toward  the  end  of  this  rei^ru.  A  bull  of  the 
Pope  suppressed  the  inouastcry,  and  the  King  caused  the 
house,  the  church,  and  the  farm  nf  bi-s  Oranges,  as  well  as  the 
ueighboring  habitatiuns  to  be  destroyed  (1710).  Tlie  inflm^uce 
of  Port-Uoyal  continued,  and  Jansenism'  had  some  adherents 
in  France  until  the  nineteenth  century 


The  history  of  Port-R*>yal  is  important  in  the  literary  his- 1 
T  of  the  seventeenth  ci-iiturv,  for  this  celebrated  perifKJ  ~ 


ton,' 

included  within  its  scope  men  eminent  both  by  their  genius 
and  their  virtues,  and  produced  works  on  religion,  morality, 
logic,  and  grammar,  Which  exercised  a  powerful  influence, 
religious  and  literary,  upon  this  memorable  epoch.  But  the 
inflexible,  unpitying  doctrines  of  the  Solitaires  in  regard  to 
grace  and   predestination  eIicitH<l   the   following   from   Bos- 

'"The  true  crown  of  Madame  do  LAJUgueviHc,"  tmys  S:unt«-Beuve, 
"  vUich  we  must  all  tlie  more  Kvcre  in  her  in  so  far  aa  she  did  not  per- 
ceive it,  iu  Ml  far  as  slio  covered  it,  an  it  wcTe,  with  her  hoiiils,  in  su  far 
aa  ebe  lowered  it  otid  bid  it — U  Ihu  crown  of  btimility." 

*  At  Uie  preseDl  day  Jamwoism  U  euuUnuod  la  HoUaud. 
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let,  iillhoTiph  sharing  many  of  their  views:  '*  they  aro  nien 
who  hold  nit'u's  L'ouscioni-cs  captive  under  very  unjust  ri^jrs, 
who  can  endure  no  weJikn<"S8,  who  always  drag  hell  bt'hind 
them,  who  cause  virtue  to  apiM'-ar  too  severe,  the  GoHpd  ex- 
cessive, Christianity  impossible." 


PASCAL 

Blaise  Pnsenl,  bntn  at  Clermont  in  ir)23,  was  one  of  the 
greatejit  French  wrrli-rs  and  phihisophers.  He  was  also  an 
illiLslrioiis  itinllu'inntieiHn  and  physicist.  At  the  ajrc  of  twelve 
he  is  said  to  liavo  formulatfd  without  the  help  of  any  book 
Euclid's  tliirly-sectjud  proposition  in  peomelry;  at  sixteen,  he 
wrote  8  treatise  on  conie  sections  wliieh  surprised  Descartes; 
when  eighteen,  lie  invented  a  caleiihitiuj;  ujavhine.  We  owe  to 
him  the  laws  of  tbe  specific  gravity  of  the  air,  the  etiuilibrium 
of  liquids,  the  arithinetical  trinnple,  and  the  culeulation  of 
probabilities,  the  principle  of  the  hydratUic  press,  and  the  the- 
ory of  the  eyeloid.  Fie  was  a  profound  moralist,  a  subtle  and 
vigorous  diahetician,  a  gnat  orator,  and  (iually,  a  pn-at  poet 
in  the  Pensdcs,  because  of  an  iinaginatiou  now  somber  and 
tragic,  now  inspired  by  faith  and  illunitned  by  hope.  Des- 
cartes had  created  the  philosnpliie  lantruafre  and  style;  hut 
eloquent  philoHOplty,  witln)ut  ceasing  to  be  really  philosophic, 
dates  from  i*nscfil.  lie  held  that  no  system  of  philosttphy 
Solves  the  enigma  of  life,  because  every  sj'stem  perc<'ivcs  bur 
one  side  of  our  nature,  and  all  systems  d<«troy  one  another; 
nature  puzzles  the  Pyrrbonistj!  ami  reason  puwiea  the  dng- 
niatista.  One  day,  at  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  Pascal  was  the 
victim  of  a  runaway  accident,  as  a  result  of  which,  it  is  said, 
hft  had  hallueinations  which  often  made  him  see  an  abyss 
biaide  him  ready  to  engulf  hiui.  He  retired  to  Port-Royal, 
where  he  lived  an  aacotie  life. 

In  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  Amauld  and  the 
JeRuits  on  the  (luestions  rfc  facto  ct  de  jure  in  the  proposi- 
tions contained  in  the  AuyustiftiiSf  Anmuld  was  eondeiiuiwi 
by  the  Sorbonne.  Blaise  Pfiwal,  iit  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends  accepted  the  task  nf  publicly  defending  Port-Royul 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  published,  from  inryii  to  ]fi.'S7,  eighteen 
anonymous  letters,  the  uompn-beiisive  title  of  which  is  Lettres 
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fcrites  par  Louis  de  Montalte  A  vn  Provincial  rff  ses  amis  e.t 
aux  Reverends  Pens  Jesuites  sur  h  sujcl  de  ta  Morale  et  de  la 
Folitif/ue  i/f  ccs  Pdrcs  (Letters  written  by  Louis  de  Montalto 
to  one  of  his  friends  in  the  Provinces,  and  to  the  Reverend 
Jrauit  FBlhera,  nn  the  Hiibjent  of  the  Moriils  and  the  Politio* 
of  Ihcse  Fathers).  In  the  first  Provinciide,  rnseal  treats  the 
diffieiilt  question  of  grace,  Bcirinninjf  with  the  fourth  letter. 
he  carries  the  tight  SKflinst  the  Jesuits  on  another  prouml. 
Nevertheless,  this  ninst<'rpiece,  which  fixed  the  Frtmch  hin- 
^uaire  and  has  remained  an  iniinitahle  model,  was  not  a  worfc 
of  predilection  on  the  part  of  Pascal.  He  was  silently  pre- 
paring the  materials  for  a  great  work  which  would  demon- 
strate the  truth  and  the  greatmws  of  Christianity,  hut  which 
death  did  not  penult  him  to  finish,  and  whose  scattered  ele- 
ments, published  under  the  title  of  J'nisres,  sufficed  to  assuro 
for  their  author  the  ailmiratiitn  nf  pasterity. 

The  cnide  memoranda  of  Pascal's  Prnsces  are  liMlay  in 
the  Biblioth^que  Nattonale  of  Paris,  open  to  the  public.  Care- 
fully pasted  on  sheets  of  paper,  they  are  Iwnnd  iu  one  volume, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  that  wonderful  colKnftion. 
It  is  due  tt>  the  work  of  Cnusiu,  KaugiVc.  Sainte-Bcuve,  Astie, 
and  Havet,  that  the  plan  which  inspired  Pascal  to  make  the 
detached  sketches  was  brought  to  light. 

AVc  recall  "  the  abyss  of  Pascal  '*  (in  allusion  to  the  run- 
away aceideut  nieulioued  above),  in  nnlcr  to  eharaclerize  cer- 
tain social  or  nior&l  problems  wliieh  frighten  by  their  depth 
those  who  seek  to  sound  them.  *'  The  grain  of  sand  "  of 
Pascal,  in  the  I'rnscts  (an  allusion  to  Cromwell's  death),  has 
become  an  original  locution  to  exprest  the  idea  that  iniinite 
causes  can  engender  great  results.  Here  are  a  few  extracts 
from  the  Pensies: 

~  "  Thus  all  our  life  passes.  We  sei'k  rest  while  cimbating 
some  obstacles ;  and  if  we  have  surmounted  theni  rest  heeomea 
unbearable. ' ' 

"  We  are  sometimes  better  correettvl  hy  the  sight  of  evil 
than  hy  the  example  of  gotnl ;  and  it  is  well  to  aceiiHtoui  one- 
self to  profit  by  the  bad,  since  it  is  »o  ciymmon^  while  the 
good  is  so  rare." 

**  For,  finally,  what  is  man  in  natureT    A  Nothing  in  re- 


V.' 


gard  to  the  Infinite,  a  Whole  in  regard  to  nothing,  a  medium 
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between  nothing  and  all.  Infinitely  far  from  understanding 
the  extremes,  the  end  of  things  and  the  principle  of  them  are 
invincibly  hidden  from  him  in  an  impenetrable  secret;  equally 
incapable  of  seeing  the  Nothing  whence  he  is  drawn  and  the 
Infinite  in  which  he  is  engulfed. ' ' 


CHAPTER   XV 

THE  CUVSSIO    rOKSCB  SCHOOL 

With  the  advent  of  snch  masters  m  Racine,  Boilean, 
Moliere,  and  La  Fontaine,  French  literature,  from  being 
prwioiwe,  burlesque,  and  eourtly.  became  olaasieal.^  a  term 
uspil  with  ditTerent  acpoptatioiis,  but  which  me-ans  here  a 
eiiiiibinatioii  of  ralionnlisni  wilh  a  sense  nf  the  ssthetie.  The 
clm«ii>al  period  <>iiibraci<s  two  centuries,  and  has  produced  the 
greatest  works  the  French  p<WBt«8. 


RACINE 

^ean  Racine  was  bom  in  1639,  at  La  Fert^^Hlon.  Or- 
phaned at  the  age  of  four,  he  was  under  the  guardianship  nf  a 
grandmnther  and  aunt,  both  anient  Jan^uista,  who  sent  him 
to  Porl-Koyal,  where  he  was  ri'ared  under  the  inttueuce  and 
care  of  Le  Maistre,  Nicole,  i^laiunn.  and  Lancelot.  Bactne 
showed  from  his  parlic«t  yeans  a  ver>'  strong  taste  for  poetry, 
and  eapeoially  for  the  tragic  poets.  Often  h»'  was  lost  in  the 
forests  nf  the  abl>eT  with  a  copy  of  Euripidra  in  his  hand, 
nis  greed  for  knnwlttlgp  look  him  everywhere  in  search  of 
b<M^ks,  wbirh  he  p(»ml  owr  in  setrrel.  The  (ireek  romance 
of  the  lovcK  of  Tlieaeeuis  and  Charielea  fell  into  his  hands. 
lie  was  reading  it  eagerly,  when  Claude  Lancelot.  "  le  chef 
de  la  Rt>oto  hoU^iiiquo."  canght  him  in  the  act.  tore  the  book 
from  him  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  A  second  copy  met  the 
same  fate.    Racine  bought  a  third :  in  onler  to  insure  its  con- 

'  In  the  .VodM  .ittxca  at  Aldus  OelUus  the  word  eiat*iats  is  applied  to 
writ«r$  rtt  tibtinclioQ  »nd  nimU  The  mast  ramaHoble  cUancal  e)KJclw 
of  litoraturr  an*:  t)\f  ornturiM  of  Periclw,  nt  Augustua,  of  Leo  X  (or  de 
Uedjei).  mad  al  Louis  XIV. 
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roni  the  flflinos,  he  learned  it  by  heart  aud  carried  it  to 
Lancelot  saying:  "  Ynu  may  bum  this  one  like  the  others." 
p[>rt-Itnyal  intended  that  their  pupil  Rhoiild  he  a  lawyer;  but 
soarefdy  liad  Racine  finis>he<l  his  courser  in  philosophy  at 
the  college  of  Ilarcourt  (to-day  the  Lyo^  Saint-Ijouis),  when 
he  entered  the  literary  world  with  an  ode  on  the  marriage 
of  the  King.  This  poem,  entitled  La  Nymphe  de  la  Seine 
(on  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV  with  Marie-Thfirese), 
brought  him,  by  refiornniendiition  of  Chapelnin.  a  gift  of 
one  hnn<ired  lonis  and  a  pension  of  six  htmdred  livres  with 
the  title  of  homme  de  lettres.  Tills  was  a  public  H(mndal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Stjlitnir^'s  of  Port-Royal  who  had  vainly 
vranied  him  by  letter  and  threats  of  excommunication  to  stop 
writing. 

In  order  to  turn  the  young  man  aside  from  poetry,  he  waa 
Ic<l  to  hope  for  a  benefice,  and  was  sent  to  Uzes  to  his  uncle, 
the  viear  Antoine  Stiouin,  who  set  hiui  to  studying  theology; 
but  his  time  vocation  conquered  and  he  returned  to  Paris. 
In  lt)62  he  composed  a  piece  sur  la  convaicsvejicc  du  roi, 
whirh  gained  for  him  n  presentation  at  court.  Lcs  Frires 
Enncmis,  eow\iose<\  at  Tzes,  was  produced  and  njet  with  some 
success;  but  uuieh  more  successful  wft.s  .Ucxandrc,  given  in 
1665,  when  Kaeine  was  twentj'-tive  years  old.  At  l*aris  he 
sought  and  obtained  ilUistrious  and  useful  friendships  with 
Tja  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  Molien"-.  This  was  the  epoch  when 
the  four  frienils  met  al  the  fashionable  cabarets,  where  men 
of  letters,  such  nsChapelle.  Furetiero,  and  the  groat  lords,  the 
Dukes  do  Vivonne,  de  Nantouillet,  and  others  eagerly  sought 
thpjr  society.  Racine's  relation.?  with  Mnlit're  were  of  brief 
duration;  but  while  rejLsing  to  be  iidimatc,  the  mutual  esteem 
of  these  two  great  men  was  tuidiriitn).sheil.  The  frieridshij) 
of  Boileau  and  Racine  remained  unchanged  during  forty 
years.  At  first  Racine  was  only  a  successful  imitator  of 
Comeille;  the  beautiful  passages  of  La  Thrhdide  and  of 
Alexandre,  may  he  oharaclerized  aa  strong  impressions  pro- 
duced by  great  models  tm  a  young  man  destined,  in  hi**  turn, 
to  become  a  maRler  of  his  art.  It  was  in  writing  Androtnaqxie 
n667)  that  Racine  found  himself.  lie  had  jast  caused 
Alexandre  to  be  played  when  he  became  the  friend  of  Boileau, 
three  years  older  than  himself,  who  had  already  published 
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several  of  his  own  sntiros.  "  I  have  a  Rtirprising:  fncility  in 
making  my  verses,"  llu-  yoiiiig  tragic  author  imtvi'ly  said. 
*'  I  wish  to  toat^h  you  to  make  them  with  ilifTieully,"  answered 
Boileaii,  **  ftuil  you  hove  enough  talent  to  lenrn  soon." 

Andromiupic  wjis  the  result  of  this  new  efi'ort,  and  the 
(rue  (lehitt  of  Racine.  Tie  was  hencfforth  irrcvocahly  com- 
prnmistjil  in  tlie  raiisc  of  the  stage,  Nicole,  while  attacking 
l)esinarftJ4,  wrote  with  all  the  rijror  of  Port-Royal:  *'  A  maker 
of  romances  and  a  theatrical  poet  are  public  poisoners,  not 
of  bodies  hut  of  souls."  Raeine  in  (lefen.se  of  dramatie  art 
wrote  two  letUire  whieh  were  so  bitter,  so  incisive,  and  so  in- 
sultintf  to  Poi-t-Royul,  that  Boileau  prevented  him  from 
publishiiij;  the  second.  In  1668  he  stay-ed  Lcs  Plauhitrs, 
whin'h  had  Iwen  n'<jne«ted  of  hirn  by  his  frientls,  ami  partly 
eonipost^-d  during;  the  n-piists  they  often  had  in  eoiuinon  in 
the  famous  eabaret  of  the  Mouton  blanc.  "  I  put  into  it, 
said  Rncine,  '*  only  a.  few  barbai-oiis  words  of  the  i-hicancry 
I  remembered  in  a  suit  at  law,  whieh  neither  1  nor  my  judj'es 
have  ever  w«ll  understood."  Lts  Platdfurs,  eorapostul  of 
reininiseeuees  partly  fnim  the  "  Wasps,"  by  Aristophanes 
and  partly  from  Racine's  own  lawsuit  when  he  was  prior  of 
Epinay,  is  an  nmasing  satire  of  life  in  the  law  oourts;  of  the 
jud^tis,  ridieuK'd  in  the  charaetenstics  of  Perrin  Dandin ;  of 
the  litigants,  personified  in  Chicaneau  and  the  Countess  nf 
Pimbesche;  of  the  Inwj'crs,' characterized  in  Petit-Jean  and 
rintim^,  who  in  their  pleadings,  give  way  to  bonihastie  Rn»l 
pedantic  elotjuenee.  After  the  first  failure  of  the  play,  the 
royal  plnyci-s  one  day  risked  a  perftirmanee  hufore  the  King. 
Lonis  XIV  was  stniek  by  it,  and  believed  that  he  did  not 
dishonor  his  difjnily  or  his  taste  by  bursts  of  laughter  so  prent 
that  the  eourtiers  were  JistoniMhed.  The  delli;hted  players, 
on  leaving  Versailles,  retnruetl  straight  t«  Paris,  and  went 
to  awaken  Raeine.  Three  eoarhes  coming  in  the  night,  in  n 
street  where  coaches  are  rarely  seen  at  any  time,  awakened 
the  neighborhood.  P(MpIe  went  to  the  windttws  and,  since 
it  was  known  that  a  censor  had  made  a  great  uproar  against 
the  comedy  of  the  Phidcurs,  no  one  doubted  in  the  least  that  I 
the  poet  who  had  dare<l  to  ridicule  the  judges  in  the  public^ 
theater  would  be  punishiKl.  On  the  mitrrow  all  Paris  belicvi^ 
him  to  be  in  prison.     On  the  contrary,  he  triumphed  withj 
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Sritannkus'^  (1669);  whereupon  the  King  stopped  dancing 
at  the  e<3\irt  balls  for  fear  of  resembling  Nero, 

Berenice  was  a  contest  between  Corm'ille  and  Racine  for 
the  entertainment  of  Uie  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Henrietta  of 
England;  and  Racine  won,  without  much  glory,  BerSnice 
waa  playt^d  at  the  Hotel  de  Bonrs:*>gnt'  by  a  farnnns  actroas, 
Mademoi-selle  Champniesle,  who  also  played  an  important  role 
in  the  life  of  the  great  Racine. 

In  1672  B'ljazct  was  i-eprcsented  and  showed  a  marked 
contrast  with  Berenice;  from  ancient  history  and  Rome,  the 
scpne  passed  to  contemporary  history  and  Constantinople. 
Racine's  reputation  was  constantly  growing;  he  hud  staged 
Mirtkridate  and  Iphigcnie.  Ph^dre  was  produced  in  1677, 
and  an  intrigue  of  the  great  lords  at  first  caused  it  to  fail. 
Pmdon,  a  tragic  poet,  who  pretended  to  rival  Racine,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  his  protectors,  composed  a  play  which  was 
to  bo  pprfornKHl  in  itppnsilion  to  the  one  Racine  was  known  to 
be  writing,  and  whifh  had  Phvdre  for  its  subject.  Boileau 
riddled  Pradon  with  his  satire.  A  cabal  had  been  set  in 
motion  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Prndon  and  the  fall  of 
Racine.'  The  plotters,  led  by  the  Duchess  de  Btimllon,  rented 
in  advance  for  several  re])resentatiou8  the  two  theaters  where 
the  two  plays  were  to  be  given.  Pradon 's  play  had  an  im- 
mense audience,  while  Racine's  was  enacted  to  empty  seats. 
However,  from  the  time  the  friends  of  Pradon  ceased  to  pro- 
duce his  play,  the  puhtic  went  in  crowds  to  witness  Racine's 
masterpiocc,  but  chngrin  and  wounded  pride  had  done  their 
work  in  the  poet's  soul:  he  abandoned  dramatic  art  in  the  full 
glory  of  his  career  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  reconciled 
himself  with  the  pious  Port-Royalists,  and  wisheil  to  become 
a  Chartreux;  but  his  confessor  turned  him  away  from  his 
design,  and  his  friends  married  him  otf  to  Catherine  Romauet. 
Madame  Racine  was  an  excellent  person,  modest  and  devoted, 
but  prosaic,  who  never  went  to  the  theater  and  scarcely  knew 
the  tiths  of  her  husbHiid's  plays.  She  brought  him  something 
of  a  fortune.    In  addition  to  this,  the  king  had  given  the  great 

'  BriUinnirut  Li  an  answer  to  Hie  oritica  wlio  rvfiroaclied  Ra«iue  fur 
writiiiK  only  of  luvc.     (Altliovi^  tnv«  in  not  totitlly  nhsent  frnm  the  play.) 

'  ll  hsH  btxa  JKiiJ  that  Itaciiiu'a  manu^ripl  was  takea  from  him.  Hsr 
eioc  bad  proviottaly  accUMMl  Pnulnrt  nf  jilaRmrtfm. 
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poet  a  pension,  and  Colbert  had  named  him  treasurer  at 
Moulins '   Kaeine  had  seven  children,    tie  devoted  liis  life 
to  them  with  pious  solicitude,  but  when  his  children  were  ill. 
he  said  with  the  anxiety  of  paternal  tenderness:  "  Why  ilid 
I  not  beeonie  a  Charlreiix"?     The  Al^moircs  of  his  father, 
written  by  his  sou  Ijniiia,  depict  Raeino  in  all  the  austci 
charm  of  bis  domestic  life.    "  lie  left  everything  to  come 
Bee  us, "  writes  this  filial  biographer.     *'  An  eipierry  of  the 
duke  came  one  day  to  tell  him  that  he  was  expected  to  dinner^ 
at  the  home  of  Condfi.    *  I  shall  not  have  the  honor  to  go.'™ 
said  he;  *  it  is  more  than  a  week  ainee  I  have  seen  my  wife 
and  children,  who  are  happy  in  the  anticipation  of  eatino: 
very  fine  carp  with  me  to-day.     I  cannot  help  but  dine  withj 
iJiem.'     And   when   the  eqnerrj'  insisted,   he  had   the   cai 
brought  in:  'Judge  for  yourself  if  1  can  dit^appoint  these^ 
poor  children  who  have  planned  to  entertain  me,  and  would 
have  no  more  pleasure  if  they  ate  Ibis  tlish  without  me.'  "J 
"  He  was  bom  tender-hearted,"  adds  Louis  Rjicine.     "  IIsj 
was  tendtr  toward  God  when  he  returned  to  Hiui.  and  fromj 
the  day  be  went  back  to  those  who,  in  bia  childhood,  had] 
taught  him  to  know  God,  he  was  tender  toward  them  without  J 
reserve,    lie  was  so  all  his  life  to  his  friends,  to  his  wife  and 
his  children." 

The  duties  of  historiographers  to  the  king,  titles  which 
both  Kaeine  and  Boileau  received  from  Louis  XIV,  drew  the 
friends  nlready  so  intimate  into  closer  communion.     Racine 
and  Boileau  were  preparing  to  depart  with  the  king  for  the 
campaiKU  of  1677;  but  the  besieged  eities  opened  their  gates ^ 
before  the  poets  had  left  Pahs.    *'  liow  is  it  that  you  didfl 
not  have  the  curiosity  to  see  a  siege?  "  the  king  aKkeil  them     ' 
on  his  return.     "  The  trip  was  not  long."     "  It  is  true,  Sire." 
answered  Racine,  who  always  was  the  more  skillful  eoartiei 
of  the  two.  *'  but  our  tailors  were  too  slow.     We  orderedl 
campaigning  clothes;  when  they  brought  them,  the  forLiliet 
places  which  your  majesty  was  b(?sieging  were  taken."     The| 
following  year  they  were  obliged  to  aeoompany  the  king 


'  Loiiis  XIV  Krai)t«d  frequent  benefits  to  men  of  letters.  I{u<-iiie 
caved  almoat  fifty  thoiu&nd  li^'res  from  him,  and  was  lumcd  the 
toringrapher  of  t)io  kintc.     Boileau  rccei\*cd  the  ame  litla. 
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his  campflitnis,  aiul  their  awkwartlness  on  horso,  tlipir  ijrnoranre 
of  iiiilitar.v  tilings,  rjiUi'iI  feirth  niaay  epigraiiiR  and  anetidotes 
at  their  expeiUM?.  Fiually,  Bolleau,  who  suffered  from  ill 
health,  and  was  of  a  morose  disposition,  renmint'd  in  J*aris. 
His  friend  wrote  to  him  constantly,  sometimes  from  the  camp, 
8omelimi!a  from  Versiiillp-s,  whithpr  he  returned  with  the  kin^. 
The  correspondenee  of  the  two  friends  have  a  great  literar>' 
interest. 

After  twelve  years  of  cessation  from  dramatic  work, 
Madame  de  >[aintenon  begged  Raeine  to  comp<jse  for  the 
youns  ladies  of  Saint-Cyr  *'  some  sort  of  moral  or  historical 
pocni  from  which  love  iiiieht  be  entirely  banished."  Ilis 
compliance  with  this  re<|iiest  enriched  French  literature  with, 
the  delicate  elegy  of  Esther  (168fl).  **  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  charmed  with  its  invention  and  exeeiitton,"  said 


Madame    de    la    Favottt 


The    piny    represented,    in    a 


way,  the  fall  of  JIadame  de  Moutcspau  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  ovra  elevation:  the  difference  being  that  Ksther 
was  a  little  younger  and  less  '  pr^iense  '  in  point  of  piety." 
The  brilliant  success  of  Ihis  piny  iuapircd  the  poet  to  write 
another  masterpiece,  AtluiUa  (Hi91),  drawn  froju  the  same 
Bource.  The  young  ladies  of  Saint-Cyr,  in  the  uniform  of  the 
house,  performed  it  quite  simply  at  Versailles  before  Ijouis 
XIV  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  &  room  without  a  stage. 
When  the  players  acted  it  in  Paris,  it  was  pronounced  cold 
and  was  not  a  success.  Racine  fun^saw  failure,  but  Boileati 
said  to  him:  '*  I  am  sure  that  this  is  your  best  work,  the  pub- 
lic will  return  to  it."'  This  beautiful  inspiration  into  which 
the  poet  put  his  heart,  his  intellit'enee,  his  faith,  and  his  art, 
ia  ennsi<lered  one  of  the  most  perfect  plays.  His  Cantiqueg 
gpiritueh,  com[)ose*l  in  1694,  an*  ealleil  the  Chant  du  Cyt/nc 
(Song  of  the  Swan),  for  they  were  his  last  verses. 

The  tragedies  of  Itaeine  may  he  di^nded  into  three  classes: 
the  first  class  includes  plays  borrowed  from  the  dniina  of 
**  Euripides  ";  his  historical  tragedies  form  the  second  class; 
in  the  third  class  are  his  tragedies  inspired  by  the  Bible. 
Madame  ilc  Maintcnon  hiid  n:<|ut'sleil  Raciue  to  wake  a  com- 


'  The  pultUc  did  rttura  to  it,  but  it  waa  fifty  yeara  later,  oftcr  Itacioe'a 
death. 
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position  coucefncd  with  the  iiiiscry  of  the  people  as  rosiilt- 
iiig  from  a  pn)longe<l  war — !i  mhnoire  whirh  slic  wwhed  Xo 
prwwnt  to  Ijouh  XIV.  But  Ihc  king,  who  allowi^  ao  coin- 
meuturiiai  of  auy  sort,  was  iliseontcntcd  with  the  audacity  of 
Racint- — "  who,  because  he  could  make  versos,  imagined  him- 
self  able  to  govern  a  State,"  and  he  made  it  plain  that  he 
wislioil  no  longer  to  aee  tht*  poeL  Raeiiie,  who  sincerely  lovcil 
th«  kinn,  wajt  mneJi  affwt^'d  by  Ibia  onler.  He  was  already 
an  invalid;  his  illness  increased,  and  be  died  a  short  time 
afterwards,  iu  1G99. 

**  Racine,"  nays  Pagiiet,  '*  is  mir  grealt'st  tragic  author, 
as  >roli&i-e  is  the  preattst  comic  one.  Theri*  has  been  an 
niternntiou  in  France  between  the  glory  of  Racine  and  that 
of  Corneille,  and,  according  to  the  epoeh.  people  prefer  the 
on«  and  believe  theniselves  obliged  to  diapartige  the  other. 
Actually,  Racine  is  the  favorite.  It  is  incontcatable  that  ha 
at  least  deserves  to  be  called  one  of  the  greatest  Frcneli  tragia 
anthors,  and  one  of  the  four  or  five  greatest  tragic  writers  of 
all  literatnre." 

"  Corneille,"  says  Floury,  '*  dHpicte<l  persons  who  mas- 
tered tbeir  passions:  Racine  depicted  those  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  governed  by  them.  Instead  of  exciting  admiration 
b}'  grandeur,  Racine  excited  compassion  for  suffering-.'*  He 
made  himself  the  delineator  of  tender  sentiments,  especially  of 
love;  he  is  the  painter  of  love.'  such  as  he  coueeivea  it,  violent, 
impetuous,  .jealous,  often  criminal:  '*  C'est  V6nus  toute  en- 
ti^rc  h  na  proie  nttaehee."'     (I'hfdre.) 

LiLrroumet  notes  that  Racine  made  jealousy  the  dominant 
motive  in  four  of  his  plaju  '*  The  greatest  misery  which 
love  can  call  forth  is  jealotwy.  The  cries  of  rage  which 
Roxane*  and  Phwlre  utter  are  without  «iua]  in  furi^efulnass 

'  lo  a  poem,  A  Racine,  writtva  fur  the  cvlcbratiDD  of  Ibio  auniversaryl 
of  nucioe'fl  birth,  at  iho  Tb^atr^Fmncais,  in  l-'^H^  ftcorge  I^Ovrc  raDj 
him  FotU  dot  amarUt  (poet  of  lovers).  "This  eterrtAl  question  (A  love," 
anid  Na|ioIeoa,  "with  its  sweeusli  lone  ami  iUt  fjistidiuua  background,  wai 
the  Mile  occupation  of  Qvcryl>o>Iy,  thfi  lot  of  idle  socifiy.  It  is  Lliercfom 
not  exactly  Kadtie's  fault  if  hid  works  an:  impreKoated  with  love»  btife| 
riitber  the  fault  of  the  times." 

'  "It  i«  Vt'ous  in  her  entirety  clinging  to  her  prey." 

*  "  liajnift  pMt  une  grandu  tuvrio"  (Hajaut  is  a  great  alaughlcr),  wrot 
Umlnaio  dc  SiJvignd. 
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ntifl  tnitli,  Roxan4?  is  (lie  cmbiKiimpnt  "f  jealousy  whom  the 
caiise  of  hi*r  dcri-plion  instills  with  tht'  thirst  of  blood: 

Datut  ma  juato  furcur  oh*wrvant  Ic  jM^rfido, 

Je  saurai  le  siirprenHre  avec  son  Atnlidc 

Et,  d'un  mt'iiie  poiciinnl  Ics  tmissunt  tous  deux. 

Lea  percer  I'un  et  I'autre,  el  moi-mcnke  apr^R  eux.* 

(DAJAZET.) 

It  is  the  woman  who  plays  the  principal  role  in  Racine's 
plays;  one  speaks  of  the  hr'poinfs  nf  Kiiciue  and  of  the  henips 
of  Conieille,  for  accnnling  to  Marivmix.  style  has  sex.  La 
Bruy&re's  simplf;  entieiam  was:  "  Corneille  is  more  moral, 
Haciue  more  natural.'* 

With  Racine,  indeed,  tlie  dramatic  motive  was  not  admira- 
tion, but  tenderness.  Thus  he  turns  tis  back  npon  onrs4»lvpK; 
his  art  gains  in  truth  what  it  Itwee  in  loftiness.  In  spite  of 
the  differenpea  which  distiopiish  him  from  his  prwlef-essor, 
there  is  between  them  a  resemblance  which  their  epoch  im- 
posti'd  on  them,  lioth  are  spiritual  in  the  highest  decree; 
both  seek  the  aouree  of  their  power  exclusively  in  moral 
nature.  They  disdain  or  iK'iwre  the  exterior  appearance,  the 
material  movement  of  the  stnjre,  the  prepared  color  of  history. 
Larronmet  WTites:  "  The  best  eulogy  one  can  give  the 
Irftpedirs  of  Raeine  is  that  it  Is  impfwsible  to  tmaerine  them 
otherwise  than  they  ore.  The  facts  could  not  proceed  in  any 
other  manner;  one  finds  nothiuK  to  add.  nothing  to  retract. 
This  art  gives  the  illusion  of  being  life  itself, 

"Both  Corneille  and  Raeine  have  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  tragic  genius,  hut  CorneiUe  looked  to  the  heroic, 
that  is  to  say,  the  exceptional;  Racine  regarded  humanity  as 
it  was.  Thus  they  represent  the  two  supreme  forms  of  tragic 
art — the  one  idealistic,  the  other  realistic." 

Alth(mgh  Rjieine  in  his  conceptions  is  less  sublime  than 
Corneille,  although  he  reduces  his  personages  to  more  human 
and  more  natural  proportions,  his  chnraetors  are  ennobled. 


'  In  my  jiiHti5c<)  rage  watctiiiiii  the  unfaithful  one; 
1  almlt  know  Ikiw  to  tuiqiri'^c  Iiiid  wit)i  Iiiii  Attitido 
Aad.  Joiutug  liiein  witb  the  Mamo  dugifcr. 
Pierce  them  both,  oikI  myself  after  them. 
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not  by  moral  perfectimis,  but  by  the  free  ilevclopmcnt  of  their 
nature;  thereby  they  attain  a  higher  degree  of  being — that  is 
to  Ray,  »f  bi'aiity.  Within  this  rimnelotis  spbero.  peopled  by 
kings  anil  hcnu's,  the  air  is  less  heavy  on  those  noble  brown; 
the  vulKar  neeessities  of  life  no  lonfier  opprcen  the  breast; 
hearts  beat  with  nn  other  obstacle  than  the  shock  of  rival 
passiona  or  the  iinpflssflble  limits  of  lunnan  conditions.  The 
passions  nf  the  eouri  become  the  passions  of  humanity,  and 
the  work  of  Karine  will  remain  iaiperuihable  like  ttu>ni.  But 
it  is  especially  by  his  style  that  Racine  envelopes  his  heroes 
with  an  ideal  niaprnifieenee.  Here  one  is  tempted  to  hold  to 
the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  who  sugfjested  that  all  eriticism  of 
the  plays  be  confined  to  a  line  written  at  the  bottom  of  e&ch 
page,  thus:  "  Beautiful,  sublime,  harmoniousl  " 


I 
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ANDROMAQUE 

After  the  captnro  of  Troy,  Andromache,  the  widow 
Tlortor,  and  her  aon  Astyanax  hnve  heeome  the  alaves  of 
Pyrrhus,  Kinj;  of  Kpirus,  and  aon  of  Achilles.  Pyrrhus, 
Affianced  to  Ilennionc.  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
defers  hia  marriage  from  day  to  day,  because  he  has  fallen 
in  love  with  Andromache.  The  Greek  generate,  conquerors  of 
Iliniii,  have  cbiiryed  Orestes,  who  loves  Ilermione,  to  recapture 
Astyanax,  whom  they  would  put  to  death.  Pyrrhus.  angered 
because  Andromache  wishes  to  remain  true  to  her  vows  to  her 
dead  husband,  threati.'ns  to  deliver  Astyanax,  if  she  does  not 
consent  to  marry  him.  Androniaelie  Hndiri!;  him  intlexible  de- 
eid(«  to  wed  him  to  save  her  son,  but  decides  also  to  kill  her- 
self after  the  nuptials.  The  news  of  this  marriage  infuriatca  _ 
Hermione ;  she  commands  Orretre  to  kill  Pyrrhus  at  the  altar,  m 
proniisiiip  him  her  hand  as  rewsrd.  Orrstes  eoiiscnta,  aod 
Pyrrhus  is  slain,  but  when  Ilermione  hears  that  her  lover  is 
deatl,  she  repulses  the  mnrdercr  with  horror,  and  kills  herself 
on  the  IxMly  ()f  Pyrrhus.  Orestes  then  Ijeconire  tlie  victim  of 
the  avenging  Fui'ies. 


BRITANNICUB 

The  subject  of  this  play  is  borrowwl  from  the  thirteenth 
book  of  the  Aimala  of  Tnritns.    The  poet  depiets  > 


I 


upon 
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the  threshold  of  crime,  atill  hesiutin^  between  goorl  and  evil, 
Iwtween  Burrhus  and  Narcissus.  Agrippina.  his  mother, 
thirstinf;  for  power,  has  formed  the  design  of  marrj-ing  Junia 
to  Britaniiieiis,  son  of  the  Emperor  Clftudiws  and  adopted 
brother  of  Nen>,  in  order  to  piiii  for  herself  the  afTcetion  of 
this  younj;  pnnee,  and  tn  nmke  of  him  her  support  in  time 
of  need  ngninst  Nero  himself.  Nero,  in  order  to  foil  this  plan, 
has  Junia  earried  off.  and  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight.  Tie  nnlers  BritannKnia  to  renonnee  his  love ;  nn  hia 
refusal  he  hiiii  him  arrested,  and  plans  his  death.  The  in- 
tervention of  Agrippina  seems  to  disarm  the  anger  of  the 
Emperor,  but  in  reality  atlds  to  it  a  new  degree  of  hj'piierltical 
hatred.  Burrhus,  his  governor,  brings  him  baek  for  a  moment 
to  better  sentiments,  but  Narcissus  prevails  upon  him  to  con- 
summate the  crime.  Britannicus  Ls  accordingly  invited  to  a 
banipiet,  in  the  course  nf  which  he  is  poifwincd.  Thi.s  trftge<ly, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  La  Harpe,  "  unites  the  art  of 
Tacitus  to  the  art  of  Virgil,  and  depth  of  thought  to  purity 
of  style."  is  in  the  eyes  of  Voltaire  '*  the  play  of  con- 
noisseurs." 

Berenice  treats  of  the  love  of  the  Kmperor  Titus  for  the 
beautiful  Jewess  Berenice,  whom  for  n^nsons  of  State  he 
cannot  marry.  The  brilliant  lines  in  which  Bfir^nice  describes 
the  greatness  of  Titus  express  the  splendor  of  the  court  life 
of  Louis  XrV. 

De  cettA  nuit  Phi^oice,  as-tu  vii  la  ajilendeiir? 

Tea  yeu-T  nc  Bont-iU  pa.s  tout  jileins  do  «ii  grandeur? 

Cea  Oanibeaux,  ces  bQcher»,  cette  nuit  criflammde  (etcO>^ 

Racine  did  not  forget  that  these  lines  were  to  be  apolcen 
bi'fore  the  young  king — *'  a  Titns  to  many  of  the  women  of 
the  court  whose  fondest  wish  would  have  iKK-n  t<i  Ir-  his 
Berenice."  It  is  the  drama  of  the  court.  It  is  the  cult  of  the 
royal  personage.  The  individuality  of  great  men  was  often 
suppreflsed  to  conform  to  the  ideas  of  that  monareb  whose 

'  Saw  ymi,  Phvniw,  the  splundor  of  this  ni^it? 
Art"  nol  your  eyes  filled  with  his  tcrcaloessT 
Tboao  torebva,  tbuao  funeral  jhIcs,  tliat  lurid  night 
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flhsohilism  envemod  genins  ns  it  dorainntod  the  intellprtmii 
life  of  the  i>^)[>Ip.  RariuP,  C'orni'illp,  pven  MoIi^tp.  were  sub- 
jectiMi  tn  it.  The  poetie  freedom  of  the  prcnt  dnimfltiKts  wns 
still  more  curtailed  by  the  enforced  adherence  to  the  s(»-called 
Arwtotelian  unities:  Tinit>'  of  place,  of  time,  and  of  netion. 
It  was  an  oWrvanee  imposed  upon  them  by  a  dictum  of  the 
Frpnch  Academy  approved  by  Louis  XIV.  To  ijjnore  it 
meant  faihire;  yet  ComeiLle's  Dixcourg  de$  trois  unitff 
plainly  shows  how  great  o  hindrance  it  was  to  draiuatio 
development' 

PH&DRE 

Phffdra,  pursued  by  the  anger  of  Venna,  has  fallen  in  lovo 
with  TTippolytuR,  son  of  her  hosband  and  another  woman. 
In  her  hopele^tsuesa,  she  wishes  to  die;  but  hearing  that  h<T 
husband  is  dead  she  discloses  her  sentiments  to  Hippolytiis, 
who  repulsea  her  with  horror.  Suddenly  it  Ls  learned  tlrnt  her 
husband.  Theseus,  is  returning.  Phttdra,  in  despair.  li'U  her 
nurse  accuse  Ilippolytus  of  having  made  the  declaration 
which  she  herself  had  made  to  him.  Theseus,  too  cr<*dnlrnw, 
banishes  his  son  from  his  palace,  and  begs  Neptune  to  punish 
him;  but,  moved  by  the  distress  of  Pha*drn,  he  soon  npent-s 
of  his  imprudent  order.  It  is  too  late;  the  horses  nf  llip- 
polyltis,  frightened  by  a  marine  mouHtor.  have  run  away  and 
enished  his  body  on  the  rocks.  Phaxlra  is  sibmt.  The  play 
is  an  admirable  portrayal  of  a  woman's  character.  It  ineladcft 
a  great  number  of  beautiful  verses: 

Et  I'avare  Acheron  ne  l&che  point  aa  proie.* 
Ainsi  «iue  la  vertu,  le  crime  a  sea  ilogn?9,* 
Le  jour  n'ctit  pas  plus  pur  que  le  food  de  mon  cteur.* 

BAJAZLT 

This  is  a  Turkish  play,  the  raise-en-sccne  of  which  trcal 
of  a  plot  in  the  Seraglio,  relatetl  t^i  Racine  by  the  French 

'  r.«ming:'fl  HaaAvrgitcke  Dramtdurgie. 
*  :Vn<J  hungry  .\c)icron  rt'liaquisbcs  not  his  pray. 
'  Liko  virtue,  crime  bas  its  dcfETCCs. 
■  Daylight  is  no  purer  than  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
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Ambassntlor  for  the  Orient.  The  personR  who  fipiirn  in  it  had 
scarcely  ilie<l  when  Uacine  put  them  on  the  slajr*.'.  Th(! 
Stiltnn  Aiinirat  goes  lo  bt-siegf  Bahylon ;  dnrinfr  his  absence, 
the  favorite  Sultana,  Koxaue.  iu  leapue  with  the  Orand  Vizier 
Acomat,  plots  to  enthrone  the  youn^  hrother  of  the  Sultan, 
Bajazet,  with  whom  slie  i.s  in  love,  and  to  have  Amiirat 
assassinated  xipon  liis  return.  Bajazet,  who  loves  another 
woman,  resists  and  loses  time.  Aniurat  returns,  and  puts  to 
df?ath  the  guilty  onfts.  excepting  Acomat,  who  Ruccceds  in 
escaping.    The  verse  spokfii  by  Aeomat  is  often  quoted; 

Nouni  dana  le  h&reoi,  j'eu  cotmaia  les  d^toura.' 

ESTHER 

The  Jewess  Esther  has  been  chosen  anions  a  thousand 
rivnls  to  become  the  wife  of  Ahasuerus,  King  of  Peraia,  who 
has  repiiiliatetl  his  wife,  the  proud  Vashti.  By  the  advice 
of  Mordecai,  her  uncle,  Esther  has  concealed  from  the  kinp 
her  origin  and  Ikt  race.  Faithful  to  the  (!od  of  Abraham, 
she  worships  him  in  secret;  she  has  irathereU  about  her  some 
young  Israelitish  women  whom  she  instructs  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  she  freely  bewails  the 
misfortunes  of  .TiTuaalcni.  New  misfortunes  threaten  the 
people  of  tJotl.  An  enemy  of  Israel,  the  Amalekite  Aman, 
has  forced  from  Uxc  king  an  edict  that  all  the  Jews  scattered 
through  the  empire  be  put  to  death.  Esther  presents  herself 
before  Ahasuenw;  she  solicits  and  obtains  the  favor  of  n'- 
ceiving  the  kins  at  her  tflble;  Aman  is  to  be  present  at  the 
feast.  It  is  in  the  presence  of  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews  that 
she  easts  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  king  and  implores  grace 
for  her  people,  at  the  same  time  declaring  herself  to  be  a 
Jewess.  Touched  by  the  tones  of  the  rpieen,  and  culightened 
concerning  the  sinister  projects  of  his  favorite  Aman, 
Ahasuerus  sends  him  to  the  gibbet  which  had  been  prepared 
for  Monleeai,  repeals  the  edict  nf  proscription,  and  puts  an 
end  to  the  captivity  of  the  Jews. 

The  chorn.*M»  are  tin  innovation  wbidt  Racine  introduced 
into  his  plays.  Esther  aud  .UhuHf.  in  imitation  of  the  (Jreek 
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tragedies,  reviving  thtu  the  most  beautiful  itstpirntioDs  dj 
the  prop het»— and  they  are  masterpieces  of  lyric  poetry, 
the    ancient    trajrcdios    the    chorus    represented    the    cro*d 
( pi'opk'j    nioralizinc  nn  the  events.     In   Esther  the  yc 
TRniflih'R  w)i(i  eonipDRc  lli<!  clinnis  participate  in  the  action:] 
Ihcy  suffer,  they  trcuible,  they  hoiK',  and  their  chants  expi 
their  sorrow  and  their  enthusiasm. 


ATHALIE 

The  subject  nf  Athalie  is  taken  from  the  Bible,  in  thi 
Fourth  Book  of  Kint!^.  Atbaliah.  daughter  of  Aebab  and  of 
Jezebel,  Kinp  and  Queen  of  Israel,  had  married  Jeboratn,  Kii 
of  .Judnh.  Their  son,  Oehosias.  rei(;ne<l  hut  one  year.  At  his 
death,  Athaltah  caused  the  ehildn-n  of  Oehosias,  her  grand- 
children, to  be  niaffiaered,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Judah.  One  only  of  those  children,  Joas,  escflpf>1 
her  enielty.  and  was  reared  secretly  in  tbe  temple  by  Josabet. 
wife  of  the  Hiph  Priest,  Athaliah.  frijrhtened  by  a  dream, 
enters  the  temple  of  tbe  Jews.  There  she  sees  a  child  re- 
semblinj;  the  one  whom  a  prophetic  dream  has  shown  her  as 
her  enemy;  it  ia  Joas.  She  wishes  to  know  who  he  is,  to  see 
him.  to  (luestion  him;  she  wants  the  Tliph  Prirat  to  put  him 
intn  her  handa.  Joas  secretly  arms  all  the  priests,  all  the 
Levites;  and  when  the  queen.  lured  by  an  equivocal  promise, 
presents  herself  to  take  possession  of  the  tn^asures  of  the 
temple  and  the  child  who  territies  her,  the  revolted  priests 
seize  her,  dra^  her  out,  and  throttle  ber  in  the  name  of  young 
JtiRs,  whom  they  prcpclaim  King  of  Judah,  and  legitimate  heir 
of  his  father.  OchnRias. 

In  Afhfilir  was  reached  the  culmination  of  dramatic 
ability:  the  temple  in  Jeriwalein  which  is  the  scene  of  action, 
the  tenor  of  the  plot,  all  lend  to  this  last  masterpiece  of  Ra- 
cine's an  atmoBphen'  mj-sterioiis  and  uraiid,  au^nented  by  the 
majesty  of  the  lanpiage.  Lyrieism.  the  intepral  part  of  the 
Qreek  trtgedit*.  resumes  its  place  in  the  choruses,  which 
spring  from  the  nature  of  the  drama  itself. 
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BOILEAU 

Nicolas  Boilcan  Dwipreaux  '  was  born  in  Paris  in  1636. 
Ion  of  a  niagifitrHtf.  horn  nf  a  lonp  line  of  law>vrs,  he  was 
leBtined  for  the  study  of  law,  which  he  soon  deserted  for 
terary  pursuits.  He  was  an  ethical  and  didactic  writer, 
ry  much  preoccupied  with  questions  of  style  and  of  versilica- 
ion ;  furious  in  his  criticisnis  of  bad  taste,  and  a  scourge  of 
ediocre  writers.  His  works  ennsist  of  twelve  epistles,  twelve 
tires,  and  two  poems — ^the  one  didactic,  the  other  for  recital. 
is  verses  are  very  well  worked  out;  their  rh>i,hn]i<*  niid 
regular  form  impress  them  easily  on  the  mind,  and  a  preat 
dumber  have  become  proverlis.  The  Epilris  are  generally 
lupcrior  to  the  Satires;  four,  especially,  are  in  aster  pieces  nf 
their  kind.  The  epistle  on  the  passage  of  the  Ilhine,  under 
the  ej'ps  of  Louis  XIV,  '*  whom  his  frrandeur  attached  to  the 
nk,"  is  a  magnificent  epic.  The  epistle  to  Lanioignon,  in 
hieh  the  author  describes  the  country  house  where  he  lives 
tiring  the  summer,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  between  Paris 
*nd  Rouen :  the  houses  hollowed  from  the  rock  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills,  their  chimneys,  with  expnsed  inasonrv-.  rising  fmm 
e  ground;  the  "  unplanted  willows,  the  walnut  tree*  in- 
vnlted  by  the  passers-by  " — all  this  fonns  a  fresh  rural  pic- 
ture; and  these  pictures  are  very  rare  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  must  furthermore  note  the  indignant  protest 
addressed  by  Boileau  in  Racine  against  the  criticism  of 
Pkedre;  and,  finally,  the  Eulogy  of  Truth  in  his  ninth 
epiatle : 

Rien  n'eat  beau  que  le  vrai,  le  vrai  semi  est  aimable; 
II  doit  r^gncr  partout,  ct  mtoe  dans  la  fable.* 

While  Racine  an(J  Moliere  were  giving  their  raaRtcrpleccs 
to  France,  Boileau,  their  friend,  was  teaching  the  public  to 
understand  and  admire  them.    Before  his  time,  an  uncertain 


*  He  added  Dcapr^nux  to  }m  oaniu  in  order  to  diatJnguiah  liiinself  from 
%,iB  brat  hen. 

»  Nothmg  but  TYuth  in  l>eauttftil,  Tnrth  nlone  U  worthy  of  love. 

It  should  rpign  rverj-wliere  and  c-vcn  in  the  f»M«. 

De  HvHwt  chnnged  the  fint.  line  to:  "  Hien  n'ott  vrai  que  le  beau." 

(Nothing  but  the  beautiful  ia  true.) 
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taste  fidmitted  in  mnfatdan  the  good  na  well  as  the  mfidiocrr;! 
when  he  appearwl,  thfre  wi-re  w»mc  niodi'ls,  but  no  detinnl 
prini'iples.  The  task  of  Boilcau  was  to  clear  up  the  cnufusi'*! 
art  of  the  seventeenth  centurj- ;  to  assign  to  eaeh  man  and  eiui 
work  the  proper  rank  in  public  exteem.  It  ia  his  gloiy  Vct\ 
have  done  this  with  an  ahnost  infallible  disoennnent.  with  an 
intrepid  courape;  and,  Hnally,  to  have  cr>-stitllizcd  his  jodg- 
ments  in  a  form  so  apt,  in  a  lanpnape  so  perfect,  that  no  noe 
will  be  tempted  to  revise,  and  thereby  weaken,  them.  Com- 
mon sense  and  the  soverei«ut>'  of  n-jison  in  matters  of  taste 
p)  to  make  the  durable  merit  of  Boileuu's  dtwrtrinc.  Here  is 
an  element  of  resemblance  to  the  other  great  nien  of  his 
century.    It  is  the  spirit  of  Descartes  transferred  to  poetry. 

The  poetical  career  of  Boileau  may  be  divided  into  th 
periods.  In  the  fiist,  the  satirist  attacks  the  nie«ilocre  ports 
with  nil  the  impetuosity  of  youth;  he  titrhta  untiringly  apairat 
the  false  standard  of  tjiste  iitijKirted  from  Spain  and  Italy. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  he  published  nine  aatin-s.  of  which  four 
are  exclusively  literary,  while  the  others  contain  ft  unmbpr 
of  unexpecteil  sallies  against  bad  writers  which  are  the  m>irtf 
stinging  because  of  their  unexpectedneaa,  '*  The  aatires  be- 
long," says  Voltaire.  '*  to  the  fiist  manner  of  this  ^reat  artist 
— a  manner  very  mudi  inferior,  it  is  true,  to  the  second,  hut 
far  superior  to  that  of  all  the  \rritcrs  of  his  time,  if  you  except 
Racine,"  In  the  second  period,  Boileau  abandtmcd  satire:  he 
had  destroyed ;  it  was  now  a  quf^ion  of  rcconstrurting,  A 
thifl  time  appoare<l  r.irt  Po/ti(fu(,  in  which  he  forniulati'd 
and  courdinated  the  literary  doctrine  he  had  just  made  prev- 
alent. On  this,  his  masterpiece  in  four  cantos,  he  workiil 
fur  five  years  deliberately  and  with  the  utmost  care.  It 
aer>ed  the  French  as  a  poetical  code  for  ono  and  a  hall 
centuries,  and  its  almthite  authority  was  overthrown  only  by, 
the  Romanticists  nf  the  niiieleeiilh  century.  In  the  same  ytra 
(1674)  ho  ]tublishetl  the  first  four  cantoA  (there  are  six)  o 
the  Lutrin  '  (I./ecteni) — an  ingenious  and  elegant  pleasantry, 
a  masterpiere  i>f  Vfi-sillcation  worthy  of  a  subjeet  Ii«s  shallow. 

This    iKH'lical    ina-wtiTiiiece   deals    with    a    choristt-r    who 
dearly  luviv  to  have  hinuielf  seen  by  the  faithful  while 
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tOAIIa  His  prcleaiafltitml  duties.  3y  way  of  a  joke,  it  is 
laiiued  to  place  m  the  chun-h  a  lar(?e  pulpit,  or  reading  desk, 
hat  will  hide  him  completely  from  the  public.  TJiis  is  doue 
[dtiring  the  night;  when  morning  comes  the  furious  chorister 
breaks  the  new  desk  in  pieces.  A  dispute  arises;  it  becomes 
a  battle  in  which  the  bmiks  slacked  in  the  shop  of  a  ni-i^hltor- 
ing  Ixjokseller  serve  as  projectiles.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Paris, 
At  the  Ssinte-ChapelLe.  and  in  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The 
quarrel  ha<i  actually  taken  place,  and  Le  fAiirin  was  the  result 
of  a  bet:  Boileau  in  converaatiou  with  M.  de  Lamoignon  held 
that  the  slightest  circunistauee  might  serve  as  a  subject  for 
an  epic  poem.  "  Prove  it  and  make  one  on  this  quarrel  of 
the  Saiute-ChaiMille,"  replied  Lamoignon.  "Why  not"! 
responded  Boileau.  '*  One  ought  never  to  challenge  a  fool, 
find  I  am  suiSciently  one  not  only  to  undertake  it,  but  also 
to  deilitrate  it  to  Monsieur,  the  First  President  (Lamoignon).** 
Boileau  kept  his  word  with  tlie  result  we  have  ob8er\'ed:  it 
twars  out  his  seutimentji  expriftsed  in  his  famous  Ari  Poe- 
iique: 

Sana  la  hugue  en  un  mot,  I'auteur  le  plus  divin 
Est  toujours,  quoi  qu'il  fasse,  un  mt^chant  ^criv^n.' 

In  the  Lutrin  a  less  aggressive  spirit  animated  the  critic; 
liis  mocking  was  more  joyous.  He  wrote  the  first  nine  epistles; 
the  seventh,  addressed  to  Racine,  united  in  the  highest  degree 
an  the  qualities  of  excellence  that  assured  the  glory  of  the 
C^reat  French  satirist.  French  criticism  had  only  recently 
become  a  genre;  it  had  not  yet  attained  any  great  develop- 
ment. Boileau  created  the  stj'lc  of  literary  criticism  in  verse 
«is  he  was  also  the  creator  of  the  satire  and  the  epistle  in 
T'rance.  The  must  remarkable  of  his  satires  are;  Le  Rejxts 
ridiculr  nud  Les  Emharrm  de  Pans,  which,  however,  are  in- 
ferior tu  the  satire  entitled,  J.  vion  Esprit,  in  which  he  seta 
forth  the  problem  of  the  satire : 

Kile  seulc,  bravftnt  I'orgiieil  et  I'injustice, 
Va  jusiiue  ■sows  le  dim  futre  [>filir  k>  vice.* 


'  Tlie  ttUMkX.  divini}  author,  if  he  uaes  out  the  correct  oxprctsaiaa. 

la  spite  or  all  hu  efTortH  will  never  \tc.  hut  a  poor  writer. 
>  II  (satire)  otunc,  dcf>-in£  pride  aivi  iitjiislicc, 

Penetrates  even  into  the  palnoe  to  put  vieo  to  shamo;. 
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Aftor  this  work,  Boileau,  wUu  had  been  appoiritwl  h» 
to^iI)^raphe^  of  the  kiiin  alonp  with  lOiciue,  followed  Racine'sj 
example  by  interrupt  in  tr  his  jjoetic  Iab*)rs;  during  thu  eusulsj 
sixieeu  years  he  wag  eontt'nt  with   publishinjf  the  last  t^ 
eantos  of  the  Luinn.     He  a^fain  took  up  his  literarj-  work  ml 
1693;  but,  less  fortunate  than  his  famous  friend,  he  was  far 
from  disclosing  a  new  genius.    Ilere  begins  the  third  period 
of  his  life — that  in  which  he  protluced  thi?  Ode  sur  la  prise  rff 
S'amnr,  the  natirea  agaiuBt  Lcs  Femmes,  on  L'lJonneur,  and 
the  one  Hj;ain.st  L'^quivoque.    Boilcau  never  replied  directlyj 
to  any  pamphlet  attacking  him,  but  when  in  1687,  the  famoi 
Qnarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Moih'rua  was  agitating  thoUt 
fiary  world,  Boileau  took  a  very  active  part  in  defense  of 
ancients.     It  is  said  that  during  a  meeting  of  the  Academie' 
Franvaise,  when  Charles  IVrranlt '  read  his  poem  Le  Siecle  dt 
Lituis  le  Grand,  in  which  he  freely  abused  the  authors  of 
tlqultj',  Boileau,  angtred  and  offended,  showed  his  chairrii 
and  njfidc  use  of  his  most  effective  weapon — satire,    lie 
in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Mimeure  that  hia  vexation 
apparent  on  thiR  oceaaion  must  have  served  Moliere  as  a  niod< 
for  hia  Mmtntkropc.     When  Pcrrault  published  his  Pandlel 
d€s  Anciens  et  des  Modcrnes,  the  Prince  de  Conti  said:  "  If 
Boileau  does  not  answer,  you  can  assure  him  that  I  shall  go 
to    th<!    Ai;a<leniy    to    write   on   his   seat:   **  Thou   aleepest, 
Brutus.'  "     The  ode  on  the  capture  of  Xaniur — desiirned  to 
overturn  Perranit 's  celebration  of  the  moderns — not  sufficing, 
Boileau  wrote  his  lirflrxions  sur  Longin. 

The  works  of  Boileau  are  the  brat  t^spression  of  the  Hter- 
ary  critieisni  uf  Ihe  seventeenth  century;  although  during  the 
entire  century  literary  discussions  were  the  fashion.  In  the 
salons,  the  sonneta  of  Benaerade,  and  Voiture  were  disensMHl ; 
in  the  Academy,  Le  Cid.     Debates  were  in  vogue  in  all  the 


'  A  man  of  wit,  author  of  tlm  cbanuing  Fairy  Talts,  reminiscent  of  uur 
yfathtr  Gtuta«  Slorie*.  It  is  Purrault  who  read  l#efore  tho  Academy  a. 
diacDurae  eonuining  thaw  Udm: 

"Que  Ton  jieiit  cnmiiAfcr,  twns  crsinlo  d'JIni  injiiste, 
ho  9i^cIc  tic  Louis  au  l>rau  n^lo  d'Aupiate." 
T>oitis  XIV  i«  BAid  tc  have  intitntod  thu  ciutoina  of  Uie arc  of  Aupistus  wi 
respect   to  htH  court  pouUt.     Ixiuii   thougtit  himaelf  another   Aitgustus/ 
Builcau  was  bia  Horace. 


I 
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literary  eirclee;  t\w  most  celebrated  of  these  debates  was 
calte<l  the  "  Quarrel  ot  the  Hiic>ieuts  and  the  modenia,"  the 
modiTiis  heinv!  reprL'sented  by  Charles  I'errniilt.  the  ancieats 
by  Boilcnu,  Iluet,  La  Funtaine.  The  dispiity  ended  %vith  the 
reconciliation  of  Boileau  and  Perrault.  Boileim  in  his  de- 
fense of  the  aneienta,  writes  Lanson,  as  little  stutpeeted  that 
he  was  an  ^voliilionist  as  Saint  Aufi^iistine  Ihnupht  himself  a 
Carteaian  when  he  encountered  the  famous  foriiiiila:  J<^  pense, 
done  je  s»is.  The  quarrel  was  revived  fifteen  years  later, 
when  the  ancients  carried  off  the  palm  of  victory  with  the 
translation  of  tlit?  Iliad  by  iMadame  Dacier  and  of  TeU'nuiquef 
by  Feuelon. 

At  court,  BoUeau  retained  his  independence  as  elsewhere, 
and  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  favor  of  the 
king.  Boileau.  like  Racrine  and  Molierp,  have  heen  reproached 
by  posterity  for  (lalterinjr  the  kinir.  liut  it  nuLst  be  renienibercd 
that  at  this  ppoeh  there  was  in  France  a  royalty  cult,  and  it 
was  only  natural  to  praise  the  kiuK.  Nevertheless,  this  adula- 
tion did  not  make  Boileau  stoop  to  any  aordidness;  on  the 
contrary  he  dared  even  at  tiuK»8  to  tell  an  tinplea-sant  truth 
to  the  king.  T^rmia  XTV  having  eoinpcwed  some  vei-scs,  showed 
them  to  Boileau.  "  Sire,"  said  Boileau,  '*  nothinp  is  im- 
pofisiblc  to  Your  Majraty.  Your  Majesty  has  wished  ti>  make 
bad  verses,  and  V"ur  Maj(?sty  lias  entirely  succeeded." 

"  M.  Boileau,"  Raeine  wrote  to  his  son,  "  has  not  only  re- 
ceived from  heaven  a  marvelous  genius  for  satire,  but  he  has 
likewise  an  excellent  jud<;nient  that  enaliles  him  to  diKtinguisb 
what  should  be  landed  from  what  should  be  reproved."  But 
this  "  marvelous  genius  for  satire  "  did  not  affect  the  natural 
(food-will  of  Boileau.  '*  He  is  only  cruel  in  verse,"  said 
Madame  de  5Jevign^.  Ra^^ine  was  vieious  and  hitter  in  dis- 
cussion: Boileau  always  retained  his  sangfroid.  Ilia  opinions 
often  anticipated  those  of  posterity.  One  day  the  king  asked 
him  who  was  the  greatest  poet  of  his  reitrn:  "Molt^re.  Sire," 
answered  Boilean.  without  hi^ltation.  '*  I  should  not  have 
thought  s<i."  answered  the  king,  somewhat  astonished,  "but 
yon  understand  it  Itetter-  than  T. " 

Boileau  lived  the  gn-ater  part  of  his  life  at  Anieuil.  in 
A  house  whieli  he  owetl  to  the  boiuity  of  Louis  XIV.  »i>il  which 
was  n  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  great  celebrities  of  the  day. 
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Twice  a  week  tU<«t'  Kreat  men  met.  ajid  among  their  faTOrit 
places  were  the  famous  cabarets.'  th?  Moulon  blanc  and  ll 
Pumme  df.  pin,  tlie  taverns  Villim  and  Rejoxifr  aresuppotwdi 
have  fnH)ii('i)te<i.     Here  these  luen  uf  k^'Uius  cxeboiigd  tltcif 
brilliaut  ideas  over  the  flowing  eitp  and  gay  rcp&sla. 

It   is   relnted    that   on    one   oeeiision,   Tlfoliere,    ChsppIleJI 
Boiteau,  KaciDe,  and  La  Fontaine,  were  assembled  at  AuteaiLl 
They  were  dining  and  drinking,  and  the  wise  Boileaii  lost 
his  witK  with  the  real  of  tht'in.    Wine  had  put  them  in  a  laorti 
serious  frame  of  mind ;  retlection  on  tlie  miseries  of  life,  and| 
the  maxim  of  the  anciesta  that  the  highest  happiness  is  nol 
to  have  been  born  at  all — or,  lielng  denied  that,  to  dieyonng— ^ 
prompted  a  heroic  resohition  to  throw  themselves  forthwith 
into  the  river.    They  set  out,  and  the  river  was  not  far.    Th< 
Moli^re  persuaded  them  that  sueh  a  noble  action  should 
be  bnried  in  the  shades  of  night;  that  it  would  more  properlj 
be  done  in  the  light  of  day.    Sci  they  stopped,  and,  looking  at' 
eaeh  other,  said:  *'  FTc  is  right  ";  to  whii^h  Chapelle  addei), 
"  Yes.  gentlemen,  let  us  not  drown  ourselves  until  to-morrow 
morning,  and,  meanwhile,  let  us  drink  the  rest  of  the  wine." 
But  the  following  day  saw  a  change  in  their  ideas;  they  con- 
eluded  that,  after  all,  it  was  better  to  support  the  miseries  of 
life. 

Among  those  great  minds,  B^^ileau  constantly  remained 
the  bond  between  rivals.  An  intimate  friend  of  Raoine.  he 
never  (piarreled  with  Moliere;  he  ran  to  the  king  to  nsk  him 
to  transfer  thr  royal  peitaion.  with  wliJrh  Louis  bail  honnr>^1 
him,  to  the  aged  Corneille,  who  found  himself  deprived,  with- 
out reason,  of  the  monarch's  favor.  Boileou  entered  the 
Aeadeniy  in  Ifi^.  imnn»diately  after  T^a  Fontaine;  his  satires 
had  ri'tarded  his  election.  *'  He  prHiRe<1  without  flattery,  he 
humbled  himself  nobly."  Rays  LnuLs  Racine,  '*  and  when  de- 
claring that  membership  in  the  Academy  should  be  eloseil 
him  for  many  reasons,  he  alluded  to  all  the  Academieini 
whom  hr  hnd  aatirizinl  in  his  works." 

Bollean  survived  Rueine  by  twelve  years,  withnnt  settti 
frtit  in  the  court  subsequent  In  his  first  interview  with  the  kinji 
after  Racine's  death.    '*  I  have  been  nt  Versailles,"  he  writes, 
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**  where  I  have  wh'U  Madame  de  Maintenon.  iind  after- 
wanl  the  kiup,  who  ovcrwhehnod  itic  with  kind  cxprL-ssious;  so, 
here  I  am,  moro  the  historiographer  than  ever.  His  Majisty 
spoke  lo  me  of  Af.  Rncine  in  a  way  to  make  all  the  courtiers 
atixiuiis  to  die,  if  they  thouglit  he  would  speak  of  them  in  this 
way  after  their  death.  However,  this  cooaoled  me  very  little 
for  the  loss  of  our  illustrious  friend,  who  is  none  the  legs 
dead,  although  mourned  by  the  greatest  king  in  the  universe." 
"  Remember,"  Louis  XIV  had  said,  *'  that  1  have  always  one 
hour  a  week  to  give  you  when  you  wish  to  come."  ITnwever, 
Boileau  did  not  return.  "  What  ahoiild  I  do  at  the  wnirt?  " 
he  used  to  say.  "  I  no  longer  know  how  to  praise."  lie  lived 
in  retirement  on  his  estate  at  Auteuil  until  his  death.  Boileau 
died  in  1711,  having  survived  all  his  friends,  leaving  almost 
all  his  estate  to  the  poor,  and  fnllowetl  to  hhn  tomb  by  a 
numerous  crowd.  "  He  had  many  friends,"  said  the  people, 
*'  yet  they  assure  us  that  bespoke  ill  of  everybody." 

No  writer  has  contributed  more  to  the  formation  of  poetry 
than  has  Boileau;  no  juster  and  more  delicate  judgment  has 
appreciated  ll»»  merit  of  authors;  no  more  elevated  soul  has 
directed  a  firmer  and  saner  mind.  In  spite  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  letters,  in  spite  of  the  sometimes  excessive  rijfor  of  liis 
decisions,  Boileau  has  left  on  thr*  French  language  an  in- 
effaceable imprint.  Ilis  talent  has  exercised  less  intluence 
than  bis  mind ;  his  jiidgment  and  his  character  have  ha<l  more 
iuducnce  than  hia  verses. 

There  are  few  writers  who  have  been  so  widely  read  as 
Boileau."  Ite  exereised  an  influence  throughout  Europe,  and 
acted  upon  the  works  of  Pope.  Brydeii,  Ooltached.  Lessing, 
Luzan,  and  others.  Boileau 's  dictum  was  adopted  as  the 
highest  standard  of  French  taste.  Lanson  writes:  "  Ex- 
perience seems  to  indicate  that  the  principles  of  Boih-au  in 
their  essential  and  profound  signification  embody  the  funda- 
mental and  permanent  demands  of  French  taste.  For  two 
centuries  all  that  has  been  found  solid,  sane,  and  durable  in 
our  1it<»ratnre,  all  that  has  been  saved  from  obliNHon  and  the 
decay  of  time,  is  the  diction  essentially  conforming  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Art  poftiqur:  and  the  eoncealed  faults  or  obvious 

'  Therp  iir*  two  hiinHn»i)  anr]  twfnty-five  editioDS  of  liis  works  of  wliicb 
sixty  editions  were  publbhed  durinii  his  lifetime. 
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deformities  which  cAUsed  the  dcstmction  of  schools  and  their 
works,  wen*  generally  what  Boile«n  implicitly  or  c^Lprasly 
condemned.  ...  A  p«>'ehologieal  and  moral  literatttre,  clear, 
precise,  rejrular,  and  intore^np,  based  on  reality  and  yrt 
resting  the  mind  from  reality,  the  joy  of  the  e^prits  Ugns, 
and  the  food  of  active  intellect — that  is  what  French  taste 
demands.  Because  of  thi».  therefore^  for  many  yean  to  coma 
we  ahall  have  aonietliinp  of  I^ilvau,  and  something  eeaential, 
iu  all  the  works  which  will  succeed  among  us." 


HOLltniE 

Tragedy  had  held  the  Btage  early  in  the  aevenlwnth  cen- 
tury in  Prance.  Not  until  Moliere  rang  up  the  curtain  on 
true  comedy  did  the  sock  take  the  place  of  X\m  btiskia. 
Farces  had  Ix^fMi  inlro<Iuc<xl  by  Groa  <}uiltaump  and  I'iiiutier- 
Garguillt^:  Dt-smarets  de  Saint-Sorliu  had  written  a  comedy 
sketch  of  manners,  £e»  Visionnairfs  (The  Visionaries);  and 
Comeille's  Le  .Venicur,  the  first  notable  attempt  itt  a  comedy 
of  character,  had  appeareil.  But  thi*  complications  of  plot  in 
these  plays  wei-e  aliiioRt  incomprohensibl** !  and  Searron's  Lt 
Marquis  ridicule,  and  Don  Japhet  d'Armcnie  abounded  in] 
mystification,  and  buffoonery.  With  MoIidre*8  advent  tht 
chinisy  and  Biiperfieia!  essays  gave  way  to  refreshing,  natnri 
pi<*tuns  of  life;  and  tliiit,  ton,  at  a  tinu>  wht>n  life  was] 
stitled  by  afl'ectaliim  and  artificiality  of  speech  and  manner,^ 
Mediocre  poeta  could  not  eflFeet  this  change;  only  a  genius] 
oould  show  the  way  and  find  the  means  to  correct  and  improvt 
society — in  fact,  to  rewne  it.  Mnli^re,  erentor  of  inwlern 
comedy,  unfettered  by  rules,  rose  to  heiphta  never  before  and 
never  since  attained.  Comedy  as  it  had  been  dcvelo|>ed  in 
the  Oreek  and  Roman  world,  and  continue<l  in  the  Italian 
Commttha  dell'arte,  found  in  him  a  master  who  OTerturnnd 
the  traditions  of  comic  complications — ilepicting  instead  thcj 
weaknesses  of  his  age  and  of  humanity  as  we  still  see  it  to-1 
day.  Of  nil  Frenchmen,  Mulicre  remains  the  author  who| 
enjoys  universal  homa^'c.  whose  place  in  the  world's  literature 
is  above  all  other  contrivers  of  comedy,  aneient  and  modem. 

Jean^Baptiatc  Poquelin,  who  later  took  the  pseudonym  o1 
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"  MoUdre,"  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1622.  Ilis  father,  eharaber- 
lain  of  the  king',  sent  him  to  b(^  ethieiitcd  M  the  "  College 
de  Clermont  "  (later  Louis-Ic-Craiicl),  at  that  time  couducted 
by  the  Jesuits.  But  he  was  preferably  in  attendance  at  the 
lessons  which  the  philosopher  fiaj«pndi  gave  to  his  disciples, 
among:  whom  were  the  eelpbrated  traveler  Bcrnier,  the  iM)et 
Il^nault,  the  humorist  Cyrano  de  Berirerac,  and  ChapiUe  the 
Kpiciircau.  Diirinj?  the  course  of  these  lessons,  Poriuelin  ac- 
quired a  certain  liberty  of  thought  which  often  appi-ared  in 
his  plays,  and.  later,  lent  mlor  to  the  aeeusation  tliat  he  was 
irreiit,'ioua.  After  his  studies  were  fuiished,  Molicre,  at  the 
aire  of  twentj',  played  in  the  panibliug  house  of  la  Perle,  and 
then  orpanize<l  a  company  under  the  amhitinus  nanie  of 
L'llluBtre  Theatre  in  1643,  wliere  he  acted  under  the  name 
of  Molicre.  The  next  year  the  eninpany  was  stranded.  Moliere 
was  an-ested  by  the  trailesinan  wh(»  supplied  the  eatwlles,  and 
the  company  had  to  borrow  money  to  release  him  from  prison. 
In  1646  he  left  Paris  as  the  chief  of  a  small  troop  of  antors, 
who,  not  being  able  to  support  themselves  in  Paris,  traveled 
twelve  years  IhrouKh  tlie  provint-es.  In  1653,  at  Lyons,  he 
staged  his  comedy  L'Etourdi,^  the  first  regular  play  he  Iiad 
ever  composed;  Le  Dcpit  Amonrciu^  was  presented  at  B^ 
ziere*  in  1656,  where  he  was  tht*  prot^g^  of  Prince  de  Conti, 
governor  of  Langue<ioe.  The  conipiiny  returned  to  Paris  iu 
1658,  and  iloli^re  played  before  the  king  in  the  hall  of  the 
Qoards  of  the  old  Ijouvre.  ITnder  the  patronage  of  the  king 
and  of  Monsieur,  the  king's  brother,  Molicre  became  the  chief 
of  a  troop  calletl  the  "  Troupe  de  Monsieur  "  whieb  played 
in  the  Hotel  du  Petit-Bourbou.  Later  they  played  in  the 
Palais-Royal  under  the  protection  of  the  king  ami  were  called 
*•  troupe  du  my  "  in  opposition  tu  the  "  troupe  royate  "  of  the 
H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  and  nf  tht^  Th^Atre  du  Marais.  Some 
years  later,  Molicre 's  company  absorbed  the  Marais  company 
tn  form  the  Theatre  Gu^negaud.     In  1680,  by  order  of  Louis 


^  VEtourdi  is  imitated  from  the  VJnnrverlito  of  Nicoto  Harbim. 

'  Le  D^t  A  moureux  is  deriveil  from  VlnUraae,  by  Nicolas  Secchi,  and 
from  the  farce,  GU  Sdcgni  iimoruni. 

'  For  thft  opeoinK  of  tho  ncA^ion  of  the  EstAtce  of  T>angu«doe.  Local 
tradiliun  i^liU  .sIiowd  the  chair  in  the  luirl>cr'a  shop  uhcrc  .MotLi^re  sat  ia 
silence  oikI  ittiiiliod  from  life  IIk;  variima  ctiaract^^rit  wLu  wutL-niMud  there. 
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XIV,  who  wished  to  havo  only  one  Froneh  theatre  in  Parin, 
RIoIJL'ro's  eompany  wus  niiitot]  with  llie  "  Troupe  royalc  de 
I'llntel  (I*!  Buurgogne,"  funuini:  the  famous  Conieilie  Frao- 
(.•aise  (official  name  of  the  Tlie«tre-Fra«i;ai.s)  in  a  wing  of  the 
Palais-Hnyal.  So  Molii'Tu  nisiy  be  eniisiilenxl  the  true  founder 
of  the  Theatre-Fran(;aia.  It  was  de*licHte<l  to  a  classic  reper- 
tory Hnd  to  this  day  ia  eonniden'd  the  fonniioot  sta^  for  cl^ne 
phtys  and  their  perfect  interpretatiou.  It  was  at  the  ThMtre 
du  Petit-Bourbon  that  MoH^re  in  i*)59  arhievtxl  sneh  a  Kigoal 
victory  with  his  Prrcifusca  Rifiicules.  lie  broke  away  from 
the  Italians  and  Spaui&li,  and.  taking  the  customs  of  his  time 
at  first  hand.  »4uarely  attnckcd  the  afFwtiitions  nnd  absurd 
pretensions  of  the  vuljjar  iniilatorK  of  llie  Hotel  UanilHuiillet. 
**  Coura^,  Molierel  "  cried  an  old  man  from  the  niidat  of  the 
pit.  "  That  ia  true  comedy!  "  When  he  published  his  play 
Molidre.  h«t  he  offend  a  powerful  rlass.  t<KJk  pHtus  to  say  in 
tlie  prefnoe.  that  he  was  not  attaekinjr  the  real  Pr^cienses,  hnt 
those  who  imiUted  them  piforly.  Menage,  one  of  the  most 
illuatrtous  alcovistes,^  declared  himself  converted.  *'  M(m- 
sieur,"  said  he  to  Chapeljiin.  while  eoining  from  the  openingr 
performance  of  the  Preeieuses,  "  we  nsed  to  appi-ove  of  all 
the  nonsense  which  has  just  l>een  so  cleverly  eritipis4Hl  with  so 
mneh  gowl  sense,  and,  ss  Saint  Kemi  said  to  Clovis: '  We  shall 
have  to  burn  what  we  have  worshiped,  and  worship  what  we 
have  bnnied.'  *'  *  "  It  happi-ntnl.  as  I  had  predietpd."  added 
Sfenntre.  After  that  first  performanee  tliey  ahaudrmed  the 
nouaensieal  and  fnrenl  style  whidi  had  been  cultivated,  and 
applaudeil  Moliere  with  enthusiasm. 

Then  Moliere  took  another  step.  "Henceforth,"  said 
he,  "  I  shall  study  Plsutns  and  Terence,  and  reveal  the  frag- 
ments of  Meander."  Like  liis  illustrious  contemporaries,  he 
proceetled  to  borrow  from  the  classics;  he  assimilated  what  be 
Imrrtfwed,  and  impressed  it  with  his  own  oricrinality.  From 
Plautus  he  UxA  L'Avare  and  Amphiiryon;  from  Terence,  the 
knaveries  of  his  vnlets  and  the  debates  of  his  Adelphi  con- 
cerning marriage.     In  Italy  he  sought  his  scholar  —  aeademi- 


*  An  alc^instc  vaa  an  hsMtuJ  o(  nicllpa  and  alra  mewkt  a  cioisd>eo 
professed  gallAnt  ami  iiiletulant  uf  ■  m»rri«l  nuiTuin. 

■The  entire  quolaiton  rpudji.  'TouHte  la  t^tf>,  fier  Siramttfe,  ulara 
que  tu  *3  twQW,  lirQlp  re  ((ir-  tii  as  3<lorf." 
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^an  of  Bologna  or  Padua  —  whose  educalino  he  coinplet4?d 
the  school  of  the  French  Vadius  or  Paricraees;  Pantnlon, 
^n  amorous  and  credulous  old  iiinn,  wna  trutisfornied  into 
^Gerontes,  and  Seapiii,  wily  and  kua™U,  naturally  followed 
master.  Moreto  inspired  La  Princesse  d*Elidc;  Tirso  de 
[olio's  Le.  Convive  de  Pierre  (The  Stone  Guest),  bncanie  Le 
Festin  de  Pierre,  usually  known  as  Don  Juan.  It  wan  as 
Mnli^re  himself  snid  :  ''  Jc*  jirt-nds  niou  bien  ou  jc  Ic  trouve."  ^ 
But  it  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  his  glory;  like  Shake- 
speare, he  did  not  copy,  he  transformed,  by  virtue  of  hia 
genius. 

L'^cole  (les  Maris  (The  School  for  Husbands)  and  Lcs 
Fdcheux  (The  Bures)  were  performed  for  tbp  fetes  at  Vaux. 
Among  the  ridiculous  eharncters  of  this  last-naiiifd  play, 
Moliere  had  not  included  that  i>f  the  luuiter.  I^ouis  XIV  him- 
self pointed  out  to  him  his  omission.  "'  There  Ls  ono  whom  you 
have  foryotten,  the  Slaiiiuis  de  Soyccour,"  said  he.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  the  tiresome  vTHrnekeeper,  with  all  his  hunting 
jarf^in,  forever  foiuid  a  pinee  aniotiE  the  Fdchcnx^  of  Moliere. 
With  1/Ecolf  deg  fnnmes.^  La  Critique  de  VEcoft-  des 
hmmes,  and  I'lmpromptu  de  VcrsaiUcx,  bifjan  the  fi^'hting 
?riod  of  the  f;reat  wmic  poet's  life.  Accused  of  irreligion^ 
icked  even  in  his  private  life,  Moli&re,  repaying  inmilt 
^■ith  insult.  exp4*ed  tlie  idiosyncrasies  of  his  enemies  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  t-ourt  and  of  posterity.  Don  Juan  on  Le  Fcstin 
Pierre,  was  dcsijrned  to  clear  the  author  of  the  reproiich  of 
'impiety;  La  Princesse  d'Eiide  and  L'Amour  ntcdecin  were 


'  "  I  take  my  own  ivberevcr  I  fitic)  it." 

Powal  aaid:  "Ij^i  no  odc  aay  that  I  bave  saul  nothing  new.     The 
igcment  of  iLe  material  ia  new." 

La  Bruy^re  said:  "  I-'veiythiiig  \\a»  been  8aid"  and  yet  be  wrote  an 
excell«nl  ind  an  origina]  book. 

■  Le*  FOeheux  is  liic  fintl  example  of  tboiH:  piwca  called  "  pibctt  h  tiroir  " 
—plays  wiihoiit  plan  or  plot;  anil  in  it  was  intr(»iluc«l,  for  the  first  time, 
the  coavody-ballet,  in  which  tho  danco  is  so  intermingled  with  the  action 
tu  to  fill  up  inlervolt,  witliuiit  briKikinj;  the  contiiuiiiy  of  tbi*  play.  Lea 
Fdehoix  was  conceived,  written,  roliearsod  and  performed  within  fifteen 
days. 

■  Sir  Walter  8oott  says:  "  The  CouTUry  Wife  of  Wychcrly  is  an  imitation 
L'licole  ds*  femmat,  with  the  demfrit  on  Ihn  part  of  th*  Knglish  author 

'  having  rendered  licentious  a  plot  wliicb  in  lloli^re'e  hands  ia  only  gay." 
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tm\j  cbamuDg  iatfrtxkdm  in  tlw  irnit  fltr^egrir  baiepforlli 
w»g«d  betvrvn  RslitieB  and  appeftraneei. 

la  1666,  Uoliere  pmiiMnl  Le  Mi$tmikrppt.  an  mmtiTt 
■ItiaiiMt  the  MtpuHaah^r  and  th&  p«rfidis  of  the  eoort.  Lt 
Tariuffe  vai  a  nnr  rfTort  in  Uw  laae  diiTctiDKi.  boUer  in  iti 
attack  on  irltpiooi  hTporriiFy.  and  sectmn^  to  strilie  even  at 
nligion  itself.  Moli^re  had  been  working  oo  it  for  ■  loo^ 
tiin*'.  The  first  acts  had  bees  piqred  at  eovrt  vader  th«  titfo 
L'lIifpocriU ;  the  completed  pUjr  was  perfocaied  under  the 
titl«  of  L'lmpotitwr,  during  the  afaaeoee  of  the  Kii^.  The 
next  day  ita  repreacntatioa  was  forbidden:  "  Hii  lienor,  the 
fint  President  Lanoifwio  did  not  wish  it  to  he  pU>-ni.**  * 

The  gnod  firaae  and  jndgraeot  of  the  king  finally  prevailed 
orer  the  tcmin  of  the  true  deiotcca  and  tbe  anger  of  the 
hiypoeritei.  His  Majesty  bad  just  seen  the  perfomiaDee  of 
ao  impioaB  bafTnonerr,  when  be  said  Xn  the  Prioee  of  C<md£, 
who  was  pmt<>«tin^  MoUire:  **  I  should  like  to  know  why 
people  wbn  are  ao  seandalised  at  Moliere^i  eomedy  say  nothing 
of  that  of  Scaramoorhe."*  **  The  reason  for  that/'  re- 
sponded the  prioee;  **  is  tbst  the  eotBod,r  of  Scaramoaebe 
deali  with  heaven  and  rvligico,  for  whi«'h  tht-se  gentlemen 
ear«  nothing,  whereas  Moli£re*8  comedy  ivdects  themselves  — 
a  thing  which  they  cannot  endnre."  The  following  frag- 
ments of  a  petition  presented  to  the  king  by  Moli^re,  on  the 
eotnedy  of  Tartoffe,  iUDStntes  sooie  of  the  difficuUia  he  had 
to  eoDtend  with : 

SiKs: 

Hm  duty  of  eomedy  briag  to  correct  men  while  diverting  them,  I 
hare  Uioui;bt  thmt  in  the  profeiHon  I  ponoie  1  could  do  Dothias 
beUer  than  attack  by  means  of  ridiculous  descriptions  the  vices  of  my 
epoch;  and  atnoe  hypocrisy,  without  doubt,  u  ooe  of  the  most 
prevalent  of  these,  one  of  the  most  troithleaome  and  dani^rou«,  I 
had  thouj^t,  tUre.  that  I  d>ou!d  render  no  small  service  to  all  honest 

'  TYm  play  opon  wocfb  is  lost  by  trmmUtioo.  Hotitre  nk):  "  Monsiear 
le  premier  prfndral  ne  rcut  pas  (|u'an  le  joue,"  U  rcfcrrine  to  Tartuffe,  but 
wUch  ouy  »lso  be  appliod  to  LamoigDoo. 

'  ^^eanuBDoehe.  a  peraooase  of  the  aneieni  ItaUaa  alage  ahraja  dnsnd 
in  block  from  haad  to  fool.  TSbdrio  Kinvlli  vru  thp  finS  comedian  known 
by  that  name,  and  u  nid  to  have  inventrd  it.  Mt^ire  uses  it  in  hts  phrsM 
"he  del  a'cst  haUU^  oe  aair,  on  t^wnuDouche." 
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]>Ie  in  your  kingdom  if  I  made  n  comedy  dp«rril)ing  hy])OPrit<sj  and 
xposinK  tu  view,  aa  they  ought  to  lie,  all  the  studied  deceits  of  the»e 

xtremejy  "good"  people,  all  the  tiidJcu  tricks  of  these  counter- 
in  devotion,  who  wiah  to  ensnare  men  by  meana  of  false  neal 
■  sophistical  eharity.  .  .  .  But,  in  spit«  of  this  glorious  declare- 
Son  of  the  greatest  king  on  earth  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened;  in 
|>ite,  moreover,  of  the  approbation  of  the  Papal  legate  and  the  greater 
»rt  of  our  prelates — all  of  whom,  in  the  readings  of  my  work  which 

ha\'c  givtui  them,  found  themselves  in  accord  with  the  sentimcnta  of 
rour  Maje^y;  in  spite  of  all  tliw,  I  say,  we  see  a  book  composed  by 

he  eun- '  of which  boldly  gives  the  lie  to  all  this  august  t«8ti- 

tnony.  Vour  Majesty  need  say  nothing,  and  the  legate  and  the  prcl- 
ktes  nee«l  not  render  their  judgment:  my  comedy,  without  his  having 
Kon  it,  is  diabolical,  and  diabolical  is  my  brain :  I  am  a  demon  clothed 
in  flesh  in  the  form  of  a  man — a  liljerline,  an  impious  wretch  wort.hy 
of  exemplary  punishment.  It  does  not  suffice  that  a  public  fire  ex- 
piate my  offense;  I  should  settle  too  cheaply.  The  charitable  zeal  of 
this  gooii  man  does  not  stop  at  this:  he  does  not  wish  that  I  should 
have  mercy  from  Ood,  he  wishes  that  I  be  damned;  it  U  all  settled.  .  .  . 

While  waitinp  permission  to  stajre  Tartu ffc,  Moll&re  had 
prodiip*^  Le  Mfthrin  Mnlgre  Lui.  Amphitrijon,  tfeorge  Pan- 
din  aui\  /j'Avare,'  lavishing  fi-e**ly  the  JDexlmiLstibh'  ivsourcca 
of  his  genius,  and  always  ready  for  the  mynJ  or  princely 
teim.  Moli^re  was  the  comedian,  the  director  and  manager 
■ot  his  company,  and  also  furnished  Ihc  phiys.  mo«t  of  which 
wore  improvised  on  eonnuand  for  the  court.  Mimsit^ur  tie 
Potircenugnoc  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  Chanibord: 
"  one  year  later,"  Le  Bourgeois  Ocniilhomme  appeared,  with 
Ihc  divert iasements  and  mimic  of  Lnlli.  The  piny  directly 
aatirir.cd  one  of  the  most  frciiuently  ridiciilnns  fhHracli'ri.stifs 
of  his  time.  Many  of  the  people  secretly  felt  thcinselvea 
pricked-,  their  anger  !)roke  out  at  the  first  representation,  and 
Mrtlierr  thought  himself  ruined;  but  the  king  .said  to  him; 


'  Tlie  cur6  of  Saiut-BartWIemy,  Pierre  RoviIlS,  who  made  a  most  violent 
attack  on  Mnlii^rc  ami  ciillot!  him  "  thai  demon  ck('i  in  huiiittn  Re^h,  who 
dMerved  to  hescnt  through  earthly,  to  eternal,  5rf<i!,"  in  a  pamphlet  (Le 
Roy  ^oricux  au  momle).  In  answur,  the  king  ndoptud  MoIi£ru's  company 
bis  servants  and  gave  tht^o)  the  title  of  Troupe  du  my. 

'  A/lcr  Phiiutui»,  uad  the  pby  Uoetlic  coiuiidered  among  the  finest  ever 
written. 
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**  You  have  never  dons  anything  which  has  diverted  me  n 
much;  your  rome<!y  ia  excellent.*'  So  the  court  immediateiy 
hastened  tu  adutire  it. 

The  king  had  lavished  his  favora  on  Moliere,  who  was  nXti- 
tionetl  near  him  as  cliainU^rlain  by  heretlily.*  He  had  jriveji 
him  a  pcnainn  of  seven  thousand  Hvrca  and  the  priviU-ifes  of 
the  royul  theater,  lie  protected  him  affainst  the  slanders  of 
certain  of  his  private  st-rvitora  and  gave  him  a  publie  proof 
of  his  esteem,  by  being  the  poijfather  of  the  oldest  of  his 
children,  whose  gcnlmother  was  the  Dnehess  of  Orlcnris.  Hear- 
inf?  that  some  of  the  ofTieers  of  his  court  had  treated  Moli^rc 
in  a  contemptuous  manner,  the  ktnp  bade  him  be  a  g^uest  at 
his  private  table,  where  he  himself  serveil  (he  actor-dramatist 
saying  to  his  aatoniabed  courtiers:  "You  see  mc  occupied 
in  serving  Moliere,  who  is  not  good  enough  company  for 
some  of  my  officers/'  But  all  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
his  onnstant  favors,  could  not  efface  the  public  prejudice  wliich 
was  then  attached  to  the  actor's  profession,  and  confer  npon 
the  coHHKlian,  seen  every  day  on  the  stage,  the  station  and  rank 
to  whieh  his  genius  entitled  him.  The  friends  of  Jlojif-re  urged 
him  to  quit  Ihf  theater.  *'  Your  health  is  declining,"  iVtilr-au 
said  to  hiin,  "  because  the  pnif(«ii(tn  of  a  comedian  Ik  exltatLst- 
nig  you.  Why  do  you  not  give  it  upt  "  "  Alas!  "  answerwl 
RfoHiire,  sighing,  "  it  is  a  point  of  honor  which  hoUU  nic.'* 
"  And  wlial  <lo  you  mean  by  that!  "  Hsked  Bnileau.  **  The 
point  of  honor,**  explained  Moliere,  "eonsLsts  in  my  not  dr- 
serting  more  than  a  huudre<l  persons  whose  support  depends 
upon  my  personal  exertions." 

In  ordinary  life  Moliere  lauirhed  little,  and  observed  a 
great  deal;  his  friends  had  nicknamed  him  "  the  t'ontcm- 
plator."  Constantly  wonnded  in  his  affections  and  his  pride. 
Moliere  w«a  tinhappy  and  sad.  Ill-mati-d  with  a  wife  of 
whom  he  was  justly  jealous,  whom  he  passionately  lovtrd,  and 
unable  tn  find  at  home  con.wlation  for  the  vexations  and 
troubles  of  his  life,  lie  sought  in  work  and  incessant  activity, 


'  .-VccorJitiic  to  the  ctuitom  in  Frnnrft  in  KMill,  the  pultis  dr  chambr^ 
tnpu.firr9  iiiiiilp  the  kiii^'s  lied  cvrrj-  ilay,  touoUicr  wilfi  the  regular  valcta. 
Tliey  wvra  oMiged  Ut  xaku  care  of  1Ik>  oonipiugD  f  uriiioliingji,  and  to  ammge 
Ilia  Majesty's  furniture. 
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ily  relief  wbicli  a  proud  spirit  could  enjoy.  PsychS, 
Les  Fourbcrirs  He  Scapin  (.Tho  Impostures  of  Scapin),  and 
La  Comlessf  d'Escarbagnas  produced  in  1671,'  dlHcloaed  nei- 
ther the  sadncsH  nor  the  intrrrasing  sufViTint;  of  their  author. 
Les  Femmcs  Savank.t  tit  first  hud  little  success;  it  was  pri>- 
nouucod  cold.  The  man'elous  finenoss  of  portraiture,  the 
accuracy  of  judgmtut,  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  dia- 
logtiP.  were  not  relished  until  later.  When  WoH^re  wrote 
te  }/cIe(/t'  hniifjinaire  —  the  la-st  of  tlie  repeated  blows  wliich 
he  had  airiK'd  at  physicians  —  he  was  in  worse  health  than 
tisusl ;  Ills  friends,  his  actors,  urged  him  not  to  play.  "  What 
do  you  want  me  to  do?  "  he  asked.  **  There  are  fiftj'  poor 
workiireii  who  have  only  their  day's  wages  nn  which  to  live; 
what  will  they  do  if  we  do  not  play?  I  should  reproach  myself 
for  having  neglected  to  give  them  bread,  if  onli'  for  a  single 
day." 

Moliere  was,  his  contemporaries  say.  a  come<lian  from  head 
to  fimt.  "  It  srenii-d  as  if  he  had  several  voiecfl;  everything 
apoke  with  him,  and  by  a  step,  by  a  smile,  by  a  wink  of  the 
eye  and  a  movement  of  the  hand,  he  could  make  more  things 
understood  than  the  greatest  talker  could  express  in  an  hour," 
During  the  fourth  perfnrinance  of  Lc  }ftilade  Imaginaire,  on 
the  seventeenth  i»f  February,  ICIJ.I,  Muli^rc's  health,  uudcr- 
niined  by  unhappiness  and  overwork  gave  way.  lie  had  a 
heniorrhage  which  a  few  htiura  later  ended  bis  life,  at  rtfty-nne 
years  of  H^e.  Aceortlini?  to  the  ridiculous  eiLstoms  of  the  time 
he,  as  an  aetor,  was  denied  Christian  burial. 

In  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  Moli^re  of  H>82  —  attrib- 
uted by  some  to  Marcel,  by  others  to  La  Orange  and  Vinot— 
is  found  the  folhiwing:  '*  Everyone  rejnvtted  a  man  so  rare, 
and  still  regrets  him  every  day,  hut  particularly  the  persons 
who  have  gaod  ta';te  and  delicacy.  He  was  named  the  Ter- 
ence''  (if  his  eentuiy;  this  one  wtird  includes  all  the  praises 
which  might  be  bcstowc<l  on  him."  La  Fontaine  expressed 
his  .sorrow  and  regret  at  the  death  of  Moliere,  in  this  touching 
epitaph: 


1  The  8Amu  year  the  first  French  opera  Pomona  was  produced.     The 
Acjhlemy  of  Music  bad  been  founded  in  1009. 

'  A  celebrated  Roinaa  cumic  puct  who  livod  in  the  second  century  before 
Christ. 
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iktm  re  tomheau  gisent  PUutc  '  et  Terence.  ^^H 

Et  cepcndant  le  seul  MoUJ^re  y  g!t :  ^^^| 

Leure  Iroia  talents  ne  fonnatent  qu'un  esprit,  ^^^| 

I)ont  le  bel  art  r^jouissait  la  France.  ^^^| 

lis  WQt  i-'Ortis,  et  j'ai  peu  d'eqierance  ^^^| 

De  les  revoir  malgr^  tous  dos  cfTorts;  ^^^H 

Pour  iin  long  teinjia  seloD  toute  apparence,  ^^^| 

T<Srence,  Plaute  et  MoUere  sont  morta.*  ^^W 

Thp  fjn-at  u^ary  of  Moli&re  is  to  have  been  the  poet  of  H 
huinaiiity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  poet  of  his  own  epocL  ■ 
Not  only  was  he  the  first  to  perceive  and  ehnstise  the  ridien-  I 
Ions  elf-menta  in  things  whieh  his  contemporaries  esteemed  fl 
and  took  NcriuiiHly,  hut  he  has  incarnated  men's  vices  amlH 
vhims  in  errntinns  whieh  have  an  imperiahnble  verity.     IIi^     ■ 
characters  have  a  physiognomy  so  distinct,  sn  personal,  that      , 
they  may  he  recogni?^  among  a  thousand ;  we  think  that  their  ■ 
epoch  lived  with  them,  yet  each  century  finds  in  them  its  own 
leaninpi  and  vices;  they  are  at  once  real  as  individuals  antl 
eteruaUy  tnie  as  types.     They  are  not  ereatiires  of  fantasy, 
but  of  real  life,  with  warm  blood  pulsing  through  their  veins, 
and  his  characters,  with  their  human  frailties  and  their  eter- 
nal veracity  have  niiRixl  Mnliere  to  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  ■ 
all  time.     The  plot  which  sweeps  bus  actors  alonif,  and  envel-  | 
oi>8  thcin  like  an  atmasphere.  is  resplendent  with  the  fire  of 
his  imagination.     It  is  a  warmth  of  gayety  whieh  warms  iw. 
which  impassions  all  this  comic  world,  and  scintillates  from  all 
the  objects  in  it,  "  like  the  light  of  a  southern  sky,  in  a  thou- 
Baud  brilliant  effects."    This  burst  of  joyous  humor,  this 
sweep  of  imagination,  increases  in  Moli^re  along  with  the  ■ 
severe  gift  of  philosophic  observation.     In  proportion  as  his 
reason  becomes  more  profound  and  his  insight  more  pene- 
trating, his  comic  powiT  increa'*es  and  burns.     It  is.  so  to 
speak,  the  lyricism  of  irony  and  sarcastic  gayety,  linked  with 
pure  ap4)rtiveness  and  sparkling  laughter.     In  a  clear,  pre- 

'  A  Ilotnan  tlniinatist  (apconU  Cflntury  b.<:.). 

'  I'n<!er  titis  t<imh  rwt  Plantns  and  Terence — yet  only  Moli&re  rests 
here;  their  Ihreo  td*.*nta  formed  but  one  mind,  wlioac  fine  nrl  delighted 
France.  They  are  gone,  and  I  have  little  hope  of  neeinR  them  again,  in 
ipite  of  all  our  efTorts;  for  a  Ions  lime,  accor<iiag  to  all  Bppcaranoee, 
Terence,  Plaulus,  and  Moli^re  are  dead. 
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id  natural  manner  he  speaks  the  lanpnnf^e  of  the  citiM, 
provinces,  of  all  classes  and  of  all  pasHious.  Le  Malade 
naire  is  its  last  expression  and  most  Rtrikinf?  example. 
8  pla7  Moli^re  approaches  the  ideal  of  free  and  unre- 
>d  imagination,  which  made  the  charm  and  poetry  of  the 
.t  Greek  comedy. 

iotsbury  says:  "  Of  all  dramatists,  ancient  and  modem, 
■e  is  perhaps  that  one  who  has  borne  most  constantly  in 
the  theory  that  the  Htaye  is  a  lay  pulpit,  and  that  its 
not  merely  amiiacmeat,  but  the  reformation  of  manners 
ana  of  amasing  spectacles.  .  .  .  Brunetifere  says:  '*  One 
tmo«t  say  that,  during  two  centuries,  a  comedy  was  eriti- 
irith  Moli^re  aa  a  baais;  in  other  wortls,  that  during  this 
le  was  the  standard  for  Europe." 

the  accusation  made  against  him  by  some  pedantic 
,  who  objected  to  hia  plays  because  they  were  n4)t  made 
y  to  confiirni  to  rules,  Moli^re  answered  with  a  eonvinc- 
gument:  *'  Je  voudraia  bien  savoir  si  la  prande  re^le  de 
les  regies  n'est  pas  de  plairc."  '  And  all  the  world  who 
true  comedy  says  of  him  with  La  Fontaine:  '*  Voili 
lomme !  '  * 

iliere  was  not  a  member  of  the  Academy ;  his  vocation 
osed  its  doors  to  him.  It  was  almost  a  hundred  years 
bis  death,  in  1778,  that  a  bust  of  him  wna  erected  be- 
whieh  were  carved  these  words:  "  Rien  ne  mantpie  k 
re,  il  man(|uait  h    la  notre."* 

e  three  masterpieces  of  Molii^re  are  Le  Misanthrope,  Le 
fe,'  and  Les  Femmes  Savantes, 

f  LE  MISANTHROPE 

seste  is  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  men.  Ho  lacks  only 
irtue — indulgenee  tn  the  fniiltiea  of  mankind.  Ilia 
h  wisdom  pardons  no  form  of  human  weakness.  He  is 
to  denounce  as  a  lie,  aa  treason,  the  most  harmless  cx- 
)D  that  implies  a  concession  to  the  ciwtomB  of  the  world. 

should  really  like  to  know  if  Iha  great  rule  of  all  rules  is  oot  that 

Inn." 

lis  gkny  lacks  nothing;  be  was  lacldog  to  oura." 

liire  himself  wrote  it  Tartttffe;  the  Prench  Academy  changed  the 
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To  the  bad  humor  of  AliM-stp,  Moliere  opposes  the  optimiBtic 
character  of  ThiUnte.  jVlceste  fnlls  iu  luvc  wjtii  a  o<M(uott<.'; 
faithful  Klianto  would  niueh  better  dcser\'e  his  lovi-.  bm- 
he  hives  CiUinienc  in  spite  of  hinisi'lf.  The  indignation  ut 
Alceste  is  often  justifit'd  by  the  viees  of  that  socnt'ty  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lives:  the  hypocrisy  and  sweetish  spiteful- 
ness  of  the  prude,  Arsino^;  the  fatuity  of  marrpiisos;  the  vac- 
itj*  of  the  court  poet,  and  especially  the  perHdi<ms  eoqaclrj* 
of  Celiuieno,  are  ofTeuaea  that  wound  profoundly  a  niau  oi 
intelligence  and  noble  character.  Nor  is  Alccalc  riilicuU 
except  at  certain  moments,  when  the  violence  of  his  passior 
ciintrafita  tiK)  atrony:Iy  with  the  raiises  which  pi-nvoki'  there 
Whether  Philintc  has  praised  bad  vi-rses,  or  whether  corrupt 
judfres  have  rendered  an  unfair  decision,  the  tn'sonthropr 
makes  no  distinction;  he  bursts  out,  ho  becomes  indignant.  h« 
declares  himself  resolved  to  flee  from  Hoeiety,  to  withdraw 
from  thus  wicked  life  —  forgetting  that  tluTc  wnuKI  be  littl 
merit  in  loving  men  if  they  were  perfect,  and  that  the  mi 
and  most  difficult  virtue,  charity,  consists  precisely  in  loi 
them  in  spite  of  their  faults, 

Sfoliere  waa  loudly  <?en8uiTd  as  havint;  ridlculetl  in  the 
person  of  Alceste,  the  Duke  de  Alontausier,  a  man  of  hoDorj 
and  virtue,  but  of  blunt,  di8eoui*teou5  manners.     The  diik« 
informed  that   he  had   biM'n   put   on   the  staije  by    Mnliei 
threatened  vcnjfeanec ;  but  being  persuaded  to  gee  the  pinyj 
he  sought  the  author  instantly,  embraced  him  repeatedly, 
assured  him  that  if  he  (iloli^re)  had  really  thouirht  of  hii 
when  composing  the  Misanthrope,  he  regardeil  it  as  an  bono 
whicli  he  could  never  forget.     It  is  of  Montausier  that  Boi- 
leau  bad  said,  in  his  satire  to  Valaincour:  "  The  smile  on 
face  is  in  bad  humor." 

Le  Mixanthropr  pictures  the  sufTering  in  the  lieart  of  a' 
man  who  loves,  nnd  aci-s  hims4-lf  deceived  without  hia  own 
sentimenta  becoming  extinguished   (the  sntfering  of  Moli^n* 
himself).     The    Misanthrope,    ia   the    m«iKt    correct    work 
Moliere.  and  a  great  number  of  its  verses  have  become  pi 
verbinl.    For  example: 

L'ami  du  genre  humain  n'est  point  du  tout  moa  fait-* 
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Ces  hainps  vi^^iircuses 

Que  doit  donnor  |c  vice  aux  Ames  vertueuses,' 

Un  cndrait  ic&rU: 

Oi  d'J^tre  homme  dTionneur  on  ait  la  liberty.* 


TAHTUFFE 

A  rich  and  piona  boui^eois,  Orgon,  has  been  imprudent 
enough  to  receive  in  his  home  a  man  whow?  apparent  deVout- 
ness  has  deceived  him.  His  mother,  Madame  Pernelle,  is, 
like  him,  the  dupe  uf  this  aacrilegioiw  and  deceitful  humbug. 
In  vain  have  his  brother-in-law,  his  sou,  and  spwiially  his  ser- 
vant, the  frank  and  sprightly  Dorine,  discovered  the  rascal 
beneath  the  mask  of  holines-s,  Orpon  first  opens  bis  eyt»  at 
the  motnent  when  he  has  personal  proofs  nf  the  knavery  of 
his  protefje  —  at  the  moitient  when  his  entire  estate,  when  his 
veiy  house,  behmjf  to  the  sramnilrt'l  who  expels  him  from  it; 
when  bis  honor,  his  liberty,  and  perhaps  his  life,  are  in  im- 
minent  danger.    A  verse  often  quoted  reads: 

Go  n'y  respecte  rien,  thaeun  y  parte  baut, 

Et  c'csl  tout  justement  la  cour  du  roi  P^taud.* 


LES  FEHME9  SAVAJtTES 

Lfs  Femmcit  savnntes  is.  so  to  speak,  the  continuation  of 
Xftc  Prrcifiises  ritliculrs.  One  of  the  finest  aiid  best  iwised 
pieces  of  Holiere,  it  sueceedeil  completely  at  the  court  and  in 
the  world  of  letters,  but  did  nut  receive  from  the  public  the 
"Wclcunie  which  it  deserved.  What  MoUere  attacks  here  again 
is  not  so  much  science  us  pedantry.  The  unwholesome  air  of 
p«lantry  and  the  *'  higher  life  "  has  infected  the  home  of  a 
simple  and  y:o<)d  iMnirireoiK,  f'hrj'Bale.     His  wife  Philaminte, 


'  The  vigorniis  hjitrp»l  that  vipo  fihnnlrl  arouBc  in  virtuous  souls, 
*  A  9e<]Uft3t«*eii  spot  where  one  is  freo  to  Itc-  a  gcntJoman  of  honor. 
'Thia  phnuw  from  Tartuffe  has  become  proverbial  as  tneaniag  "wb«n 
everybody  m>«bes  to  speak  at  once."  At  one  lime  in  Franco,  beggara 
ttatniKl  a  chU-f  whom  thi^y  facetiously  caUwl  "KitiR  Petaud"  (from  tbo 
Latin,  peto,  *'  I  demaud  "}.  He  had  no  authority  whatever  over  his  aut^ 
jeeta. 
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his  sJater  B^Hse,  and  Armaiide.  his  olJost  clnnghter,  conwree 
ftU  ila.v  with  pcnJnnts  of  poor  tmie,  whom  thi-y  ennsider  sub- 
lime Kcnnuws.  To  look  afl*T  the  cares  of  thi*  hniiAchold  is  be- 
neath them.  They  are  entirely  jiiveu  up  to  prctcntioiis  bab- 
bling, to  litL-rary  and  philosophic  divagations;  they  quote  Dps 
carti?s.  Kpiruriis,  Plato;  they  seek  animals  in  the  moou,  and 
weigh  the  verses  of  M.  Trissotin,  an  aspirant  to  the  dowry  of 
Henriplte,  the  second  daughter  of  Chnrsate,  who  has  buen  able 
to  escape  the  eonta^ion  of  maternal  folly.  Slie  is  one  of  the 
most  sympnthetie  creations  of  Moli^re.  With  the  consent  «f 
her  father,  she  has  promised  her  hand  tn  a  good  man,  CU- 
landrc,  a  declared  enemy  of  false  knowled^f  «nd  pedantrj". 
Henriette  has  not  ooneeated  from  Trissittin  the  fael  ttml  she 
has  only  n'pujrnanee  for  his  person,  and  that  her  heart  is  with 
Clitandre;  but  he  does  n<»t  prich*  himself  on  delicacy,  and  will  _ 
not  renounce  for  tmch  a  liKht  rebuff  the  fine  dower  which  hefl 
covets.  Ariste,  brother  of  C'hrysnle,  and  the  thinker  of  the 
comedy,  inten'eni-s  verj'  opporlimejy.  At  the  moment  wheu 
they  are  aljtmt  to  sign  the  marriage  contract,  he  brings  the 
news  that  Chrysale  is  ruined.  TrissotJn  perceives,  a  little  lute, 
that  it  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  accept  a  heart 
which  does  not  yield  itself;  and  hc^  retires.  Ariste  has  brought 
only  false  news ;  the  disasters  of  which  he  spoke  are  of  his  owa 
invention.  It  is  a  stratagem  which  he  has  employed,  in  order 
to  nnd»»eeive  Philaminte  and  oblige  Trissotin  to  show  the 
depths  of  bis  soul.  Philaminte  is  eonstraiued  to  yteld^  and 
Clitandre  will  marry  Henrietta 


L'AVARE  ' 

Harpagon  loves  nothing  in  the  world  hut  himself  and  hi 
ducabt.  Solely  occupied  in  guarding  and  increasing 
estate,  he  sci-a  in  his  children  only  enemies  and  domestic  spies, 
In  return,  his  daughter  Eltse,  and  his  son  Cleante,  have  net 
ther  feelings  of  tenderness  nor  respect  for  him.  Left  to  them- 
selves, without  guide  and  winnael.  they  are  guilty  of  the  most 
blameworthy  actions.    Klise  authorizes  the  man  wh(im  she  love 


< 


» 


'  £.'/tmnt,  Trhicli  ia  Oemiuiy  is  the  mast  populur  of  Moli^re'a  play^ 
founded  od  .4u/u/una,  a  comedy  hy  I'l&utui. 
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to  come  to  tlip  pnternal  hoiiac  iu  disRuisc,  and  Cleant*  ruins 
himself  in  advance  by  loans  fi*oni  nKiircrs.  llarpagon  tskps 
it  into  his  lioad  to  marry  tlifin.  About  tlifir  inclinations  and 
their  lustt-a  he  cares  liltlf;  fur  his  son  lii;  has  chosen  a  widow; 
he  destines  his  "  dauybter  for  Monsieur  Anselnie,"  a  pnident 
and  wise  man  "  not  more  than  fifty  years  of  age  " ;  he  himself 
wishiw  to  niarr)'  a  ycinnj^  pirl  of  poor  parents,  whose  beauty 
has  charine(i  him.  lie  distovera  thiit  his  snu  is  in  love  with 
this  ynnnp  j^irl,  yet  it  nudii-s  little  diffenmee  to  him.  But 
an  accident  affecting  that  which  he  holds  most  dear  makes 
him  for  a  moment  forget  hia  fine  pnijeeta.  His  treHsure,  a 
cjwh  box  eontainlns  ti'n  thousand  ci'owna,  has  disappeared, 
lie  wishes  to  have  the  people  of  the  eity  and  suburbs  arrested 
en  majtse.  It  turns  out  that  his  domestic,  Valc-re,  the  dis- 
guised lover  <»r  Elisi*,  ha^  stolen  the  prei-lous  cash  box,  and  ho 
restores  it  to  IlHrpaK*>n  only  on  eoudition  that  he  will  marry 
his  dauL'liter  and  son  at'eordin^!  to  their  uwu  wishes.  It  is 
found  that  Valere  ia  the  rod.  of  Slunsiour  Anselnie,  nnd  the 
brother  of  that  Mnrianne  who  is  sought  in  marriafre  by  TTar- 
pavon  and  hrn  snn.  This  diseovery  ends  their  dlffii-ulties  : 
Valere  is  to  marr>'  filise,  nnd  C'K-ante  will  wvd  Marianne. 
Jlarpagon,  to  whom  the  eash  box  has  been  returned,  consents, 
pn)vitU'd  that  hR  be  put  to  no  expense  whataoever,  and  a  new 
cunt  be  made  for  him  for  the  wedding- 

*'  Geoiyfl  DiimVin  "  is  eoneerned  with  a  rieh  peasant,  who 
has  married  a  youiij?  lady  of  noble  family,  in  spite  nf  the  coun- 
sel of  hia  reason,  and  finils  cause  to  repent,  havin^r  strayed 
into  this  rok'  of  a  ridieulous  rustic  gentleman.  "  Tu  I 'as 
vonlu,  ( Jeorge  Dan*  I  in, "  *  has  becimie  a  well  recogn  ized 
quotation. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomntf  is  the  eternal  ima^e  of  the 
par^'enu  —  of  the  ridiculons  fipnre  cut  by  a  (rood  man  when 
trying  to  imitate  the  manners  of  a  caste  which  is  not  his  nwn. 

li'Amouf  Mitlvcin — the  piny  which,  as  Moliere  tells  ns  in 
his  Preface,  was  "  proposed,  written,  learned,  and  presentinl 
in  five  dsya  " — is  the  true  point  of  departure  of  the  attacks 
against  the  Faeidty  (of  Medieiiie).  lie  had  already  aimed 
sttveral  attaeks  against  pbysieiaits  in  Don  Juav.  but  Ibis  time 
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hp  iittackeil  them  face  to  face,  and  began  a  compaigri  whieh  hr 
ctintinut^d  in  several  plays. 

Kir  Walter  Seott  snys:  "  The  mc<1iejil   faeiilty   at   Paris 
in  the  niithlle  of  the  uevenlecnth  century  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb.    Almost  everj'  ph.vsiciaM  was  nttaehed  to  soaie  particular 
form  of  troatmeiit,   ivlii<'h,  exereised   on   his  patients  with- 
out distinction,  probably  killpd  in  as  many  instancea  as  it 
eflFeoted  a  cnru.    Their  exterior  —  designed,  doiilitlt'wi,  to  in- 
spire ["espiXTt  by  its  peonlinr  parb  and  formal  manner —  was 
in  itself  matter  for  ridicule.    They  ambled  on  mules  through 
the  eity  of  PanR  altin-d  in  antifine  and  jfrotcajue  dretts,  the 
jtwt  of  ita  laiiKhter-Ioviug  people,  and  the  dread  of  those  who 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  tb«Mr  patient*.     The  eonaulta-, 
tioas  of  these  sages  were  conducted  in  a  barbni*ous  Latinity; 
or,  if  they  poiideKcemlpd  to  iw«  the  popular  language,  th^y  dis- 
figured it  with  an  unnecessary  profusion  of  technical  tonus,, 
or  rendoreil  it  unintelligible  by  a  prodigal  tissue  of  scholaatiej 
foriuaJities  of  expression.     The  venerable  dultueas  and   pe-i 
dantic  ignorance  of  the  faculty  was  incensed  at  the  ridicule  I 
cast  upon  it  in  L'Amnur  J/rr/rfiu,  especially  as  four  of  il 
moat  dtsttuguished  uicmbera  were  inirodueetl  under  Or«ek] 
names,  invented  by  B<.iilcnu  for  his  friend's  use.    The  eoosulta- 
tion  ht'Ui  by  these  sages,  which  respects  evcrjihing  save  the 
case  of  a  patient:  the  cRremonicins  difficulty  with  whieh  thi-y] 
art  at  first  brought  to  deliver  their  opinions;  the  vivacity  and 
fury  with  which  each  finally  defends  his  own,  predicting  thaj 
instant  death  of  the  patient  if  another  treatment  be  fo]lowc(l| 
— all  this  Kwmed  to  the  public  highly  comical,  and  led  many, 
M'tlectiug  men  to  think  that  Lisftte  waa  not  far  wrong^  iaj 
contending  that  a  sick  man  slumld  not  be  said  to  die  of  a  fever] 
or  consumption,  but  of  four  diu'tors  and  two  apothecaries. 
The  farce  enlarged  the  sphere  of  Moli&re's  enemies;  but  as  the 
jiocl  sufTcrt'd  none  of  the  faeultj' '  to  prescribe  for  him,  their  ^ 
n«entnient  was  of  the  less  consi-quence. ' *  ■ 

'  Molij^rc  nsked  a  favor  of  the  kinj;  for  the  son  of  a  physician.     "  What, 
MoIt6rc,"  exrloimetl  the  monarcli,  "ymi,  have  a  doctorl     What  does  he 
do?"    "Sire,"  «ai(I  .Mdlidre,  "wo  argue,  be  proscribes  remediesfDr  ma;  I    , 
take  none,  aod  gft  welL" 
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LA  FONT.UNE 

Jean  de  Lh  Fonlaiiiu,  boru  in  1G21  at  Chateao-Thieny, 
died  in  Kit'-').  Aftor  au  indifferent  education  he  entered  the 
Oratory  '  at  Reiins,  at  the  ape  of  twenty,  to  stiKly  thecilnpy, 
but  aoou  left  it,  not  havinK  an  ecclesiastical  vocation.  He 
caine  and  went  from  city  to  city,  amnsing  himself  everj'where, 
leading  a  nonchalant  life. 

Pour  moi  Ic  monrle  entirr  6ta,\i  plein  do  d(*li«», 

J'^tain  touch<3  dea  fleurs,  dea  doux  sons,  des  beaux  jourSt 

Km  amis  me  cherchaient  et  parfuis  mea  atnours.' 

Of  a  careless,  flighty  and  impi'ess  ion  able  disposition,  he 
altogether  a  creature  of  circumKtance.  Just  ajs  he  had 
influenced  by  the  reading^  of  a  few  buoka  to  study  for  the 
priesthood,  so  an  ode  of  Malherbe's  made  him  a  poet  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  a^e.  In  onler  to  trhwk  the  insoncriant  life  La 
Fontaine  was  leading,  hia  father  arrauji^'d  a  marriaKe  for  hiin 
with  Mario  Hericart,  and  ^avc  him  a  position  m  niaitre  dea 
eaux-et-foreta  in  1547.  But  he  neglected  alike  his  position 
and  hia  wife,  whom  he  left  alone  at  Chateau-Thierry,  spending 
most  of  hia  time  in  Paria,  which  gay  capital  he  finally  madt) 
his  home.  Here  he  was  welcomed  and  loved  by  the  great 
world,  the  princes  of  Condi'  and  Couti.  the  Dukes  of  Bour- 
gogne  and  Vendome.  Fouqnet  gave  him  a  pension,  and  later. 
when  this  miuiater  was  diagraced  and  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life.  La  Fontaine  pleaded  for  royal  clemency  in  his  poem 
EUgie  aux  Sjfmpkes  de  Vaux: 

Du  magnaaime  Henri  qull  contcmple  la  vie; 
I>Ca  (ju'il  .st^  put  venger,  il  en  perdit  I'cnvie, 
loapirez  A  Louis  cette  mfime  douceur.* 


'  \  Drotherhood  founilod  by  Philippe  of  Neri,  'm  Italy,  for  tlic  education 
ei  youths  and  tho  training  of  preAchers,  and  brought  into  Fr&Doe  in  IGl  1 
by  Cardinal  dc  B^rulle. 

'  Fur  me  the  whok*  world  was  full  of  picasiire:  I  wan  moved  hy  the 
Rowers,  by  sweet  dounda,  by  the  beautiful  days;  I  was  sought  hy  my 
frieods,  and  HometimM  by  my  lovw. 

'  May  the  life  nf  the  magnanimous  Henry — who,  as  soon  asi  he  could 
Bvmge,  lost  all  desire  to — inspire  l^uis  with  Uim  same  gentleness. 
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Henrietta  of  EDglasd,  Duchess  of  Orleans  attAohed  La 
Fontnine  to  herself  as  genDeman  servant;  the  DtK^hcKA  n( 
Bouillon  kept  him  at  her  hiimc  in  the  (miiutry;  h(!  livwl  fur 
twenty  yt-urH  at  Ihu  home  uf  Madame  de  la  SablUre,  beautiful 
and  witty,  who  received  many  of  the  fashionables,  and,  »ee- 
iug  hcrsi'If  ruined,  reorganixed  her  home,  but  kept,  as  she  smd 
to  her  friends,  "  her  dog.  her  cjit,  and  I>ft  Fontaine." 

When  she  died,  If.  and  Madame  d'Hcrvart  r'?ceived  the 
poet,  already  old  and  ijuitu  isolated,  in  their  home  and  cared  for 
him  the  remainder  of  his  life.  When  d'Hcrvart  was  on  his 
way  to  make  the  prop<wal  to  La  Fontaine,  he  met  him  in  tho 
street.  "  I  was  coming  to  ask  you  to  stay  with  lis,"  he  said. 
**  I  was  ^ing  there,*'  answered  La  Fontaine  with  the  most 
touching  confidence.  He  remained  luitil  his  death,  content  to 
go  oct-asionally  to  Chatean-Thierry,  as  lonjf  as  his  wife  lived, 
iu  order  to  sell,  with  her  c«nsent,  some  tract  of  land.  His 
fricuds  had  tried  to  reconcile  him  to  her,  and,  with  this  ob- 
ject, had  sent  him  to  Chateau-Thierry;  he  rt^turued  without 
baring  seen  her.  "  I  did  not  find  my  wife,*'  said  he;  "  shi 
was  at  evening  prayers."  Ilis  absence  of  mind  was  som 
tim«H  inpredible,  and  his  artlcRsncws  was  often  a  source  of 
great  merriment  at  the  famoiw  reunions  of  Auteuil,  He  waa 
nicknamed  " /*  hoiihommc,^'  which  led  Moliire  to  remark: 
"  I^et  us  not  make  fun  of  '  U  bonliomme,'  he  will  perhaps  out- 
live us."  Louis  XIV  permitted  La  Fontaine  to  present  to 
hiin  in  person,  his  published  Fables.  La  Fontaine  went 
to  Versailles  for  the  purpose,  and  made  a  very  goixl  prescnta- 
tion  speech,  but  forgot  to  bring  the  Fables.  Neverlhi'- 
lesR,  the  king  received  him  graciously,  and  gave  hira  a  purso 
filled  with  gold.  La  Fontaine  promptly  mislaid  the  piirst^, 
which  was  found  later  among  the  cushions  of  the  carriage. 
He  was  expected  one  day  at  a  friend's  bouse  to  dinner:  "  t 
ctmie  from  the  burial  of  an  ant,"  he  said,  on  arriving  late, 
"  I  followed  the  onnvoy  to  the  cemetery,  and  returned  with-l 
the  family  to  their  own  home." 

In  spite  of  his  absence  of  mind,  his  original  simplioitjr 
of  nature  and  his  incapacity  in  ordinary  life,  La  Fontaine 
was  able  to  judge  the  literary  merit  as  well  as  the  moral  quali-j 
ties  of  his  fatuous  friends.  When  they  were  togelhtT.  th 
spoke  of  their  diversions,  of  science  and  literature  and  of  thd 
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tnm  pi-od  net  ions.  They  gave  each  other  advice  when  one  of 
them  "  succumbed  to  the  malady  of  the  periwl  and  wrote  a 
book."  La  Fontaine  pave  a  eharmint?  pietnre  of  their 
famous  reuuions  in  his  novel  Les  Amours  de  Psyche  et  de 
Cupid&n.  The  episode  in  the  Golden  Ass  of  Appuleius  be- 
came, under  La  Fontaine's  pen,  a  novel  of  adventure  written 
in  an  ironical  and  facetious  but  graceful  style,  interapersed 
with  verses.  He  describes  the  delit^litful  intimaey  enjoyed 
by  these  four  illustrious  friends,  whom  he  names  Aeanthc 
(Racine),  Ariste  tBoileau),  G^laste  (MoU^re),  and  Polyphile 
(La  Fontaine). 

La  Fontaine  wrote  with  a  great  promiscuity  all  genres 
of  poetry:  comedies,  vei-ses,  ballads,  epistles,  and  epigrams, 
but  his  masterworkfl  are  his  Fables  in  twelve  books  (1668- 
1695),  and  his  Contcs  ct  XoitvcUes  in  five  hooka  (1665- 
1685).  He  was  the  fahuiuie  inimitable^  Up  to  his  time, 
the  writers  of  fables  had  been  only  philosophers  and  satirists. 
La  Fontnine  rejuvenated  the  fable.  The  ancient  fable  con- 
cerned itself  only  with  the  meaning  of  the  story  and  the  moral 
thereof.  La  Fontaine's  superiority  lies  in  the  narration  it- 
self; the  moral  is  not  unduly  obtruded  —  story  and  lesson 
arc  e(|ually  considered.  The  doniinaut  trait  of  his  genius  is 
his  imiversal  sj'nipathy  and  love;  he  portrayed  all  ranks,  from 
king  to  peasant,  with  warmth  of  feeling  and  a  happy  humor. 
He  dwcoveretl  the  secret  au<l  pnifound  charm  of  nature, 
animating  it  with  his  inexhaustible  and  Kraciuus  genius.  He 
was  flexible  and  na'ive  at  times,  elegant,  noble  and  penetrating, 
beneath  n  simplicity  of  form.    Ue  himself  describee  himself: 

Je  m'avoiie,  il  cit  ^Ta!,  s'il  faut  parler  ainsi, 
Paj)inon  (tu  Pama*»  et  semblable  aux  nljeiUes, 
A  qui  le  bou  Platoii  compare  dos  mervcUleti: 
Je  suia  choiiiu  Mf^re  et  vole  h  tout  sujet, 
Je  vala  de  fleur  en  fleur  ot  d'objot  en  objet. 
A  beaucoup  de  plaisirs  je  m^le  un  pcu  dc  gloirc.* 


'  The  word  fabuUste  is  La  Fontaine's  invontifin,  and  aa  lato  u  ITOD  wa£ 
ntill  in  uae  aa  diMiffnatinfC  oaty  La  Fontaine. 

'  I  confess  myself,  it  is  true,  if  one  must  so  talk,  a  butterfly  of  Panuunu, 
and  like  tlic  b«s  to  which  tits  gooil  Ttato  comparra  our  marvdB.  t  am 
but  a  lifcht  thing,  and  fly  to  every  subject;  I  go  fram  tluwer  to  floorer,  and 
frmn  object  to  object.     With  a  great  nmny  plcaaures  I  niix  u  litUe  glory. 
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An  niiinpnt  and  incpnions  writpr,  M.  Taino.  has  found  in 
the  fables  of  Ln  Fimtiiinp  all  the  classts,  nil  the  profcssioiu. 
alt  the  society  of  the  seventeenth  eentur>-:  in  the  lion,  the  ab- 
solute king;  in  the  fox,  the  courtier-,  iu  the  wolf,  the  warrior; 
in  the  bear,  the  country  gentleman;  in  the  ox,  tlie  petLsant, 
and  so  on.  TTowever  this  may  be.  it  is  true  tbnt  ha  Fontaine 
immediately  finds  the  preeiite  word  which  characteriies  the 
role  of  his  pcrsunafires.  just  aa  he  finds  the  Kwift  jrtroke  of 
delineation  whteh  iiiakea  us  see  their  exterior;  the  heron,  with 
liis  long  beak  fastened  like  a  handle  to  an  ei|ually  long  neek; 
the  weasej,  with  the  jwinted  nnso;  Triste-Oisraii  Le  Bibou 
(The  Moping  Owl),  Lc  Rat  RongcMaille  (Xibble-Stitr.h). — 
and  the  rest.  In  his  Fables  he  is  the  poet  of  all  time,  of  all 
nations,  of  all  aijes  of  men.  The  ebild  finds  amusement  in  his 
works,  the  adult  instruetion,  and  the  aeholar  adnurts  them. 
They  are  of  equal  merit  with  the  moat  beautiful  works  of  the 
"grand  si^cle,"  as  much  by  the  irreproachable  purity  of 
their  morality  aa  by  the  inimitable  perfection  of  their  stj'le. 
The  poet  took  from  its  soun-e  the  old  apologue  of  the  Orient, 
magnified  through  the  centuries  by  the  successive  luventions 
of  the  Ui*eeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  modems;  he  made  himself 
the  universal  heir  of  popular  common  sense;  hf  gathered  care- 
fully all  these  fables,  tr;inseribi*cl  them,  put  tliem  in  verse,  oa 
he  says  modestly  in  his  preface;  aud  they  are  uo  louger  the 
fables  of  Vishuu-Sarma,  of  ^Ksop.  of  Phiedra,  of  Dabrtui;,  of 
IManude:  they  are  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Indeed,  poetic 
originality  dops  not  consist  in  inventing  the  snbjeet,  but  in 
discovering  the  poetry  in  the  subject-  The  invention  of  La 
Fontaine  is  his  manner  of  narration,  his  admirable  stj'le,  that 
happy  imagination  which  everywhere  diffiiscs  interest  and 
life.  '*  He  does  not  ctimpofie,"  aaya  La  IIiiq)e.  "  he  con- 
verses. If  he  tells  a  story,  he  is  persuaded  he  has  seen!  " 
His  erudition,  his  eloquence,  his  philosophy  —  all  that  Ls  best  _ 
in  hiui  of  imagination,  memorj*.  sonsibilily  —  is  made  use  of  to  H 
interest  yivu.  Hence  the  pbeiiiuiifiion  whic'li  had  not  been  ~ 
seen  since  the  Odyssty — that  singular  but  incontestable  alli- 
ance of  the  bigheat  poetiy  with  the  moat  naive  deacription, 
hence,  also,  it  comtrs.  accoiiling  to  Moli^re's  expression,  that  the 
great  minds  of  France  will  not  etTaee  the  bonhumme  (La  Fon- 
taine). 


I 
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La  Fontaint-'s  Fahles  were  pubtislKHl  in  three  oollnfttions 
—  the  first  (Iwlieateil  to  the  Dauphin  [win  nf  Ijcniis  XIV), 
thf  rest  to  Madame  de  Montospaii.  They  aro,  as  he  sjiys,  "  Une 
ample  cora^die  en  cent  actes  divers  et  dont  In  sc^nc  rat 
I'univers,"  '  Soiiietinies  they  reach  the  height^s  of  the  epic 
or  lyric,  but  "  cnnie  down  ajfatn  with  ii  smile."  At  tiiiKVi 
elefTJac  and  satiric,  ori^  al.Ho  lindH  in  Ihoni  ehxpient  discjiurHes 
and  philosophical  developments.  The  Duchesse  de  Bouillou 
ealled  him  her  fabhcr^  saying  that  he  produced  fables  as  a 
tree  pro<luce8  fruit.  Mailanie  de  SeviyruA  descrihna  his 
Fables  thus:  "  C'eat  un  panier  de  eerist«;  on  vent  en  choinJr 
lea  plus  belles,  et  le  panier  reste  vide."'  His  famous  fable, 
La  Cigale  et  U  Fourmi,  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  modest  sim- 
plicity of  hU  style.  Otlier  fablea  held  in  eai)e<!ial  eHt*eni  are 
the  touching  Odyssey  of  Lcs  deux  Pif/eons;  Le  Chcne  et  le 
Jioscau:  Lea  Animaux  malades  de  la  I'estc;  Le  Siwetier  et  le 
Financier;  La  Laiiihe  et  le  Poi-au-lait;  L'Alouette  ct  ses 
peiits,  avec  le  Maitre  d'un  Champ:  L'JJomme  et  la  Coulcuvrc 
— eloipient  plea  of  aninialR  againnt  man ;  Lr  Paysan  du 
Danube — a  protest  against  war  and  its  cousequeu(;es ;  Lc 
Chat,  la  Belette  et  le  petit  Lapin;  Le  Loup  et  le  Chien^  Le 
Pot  de  terre  et  le  Pot  de  fcr;  Le  MeiinQr,  son  Fils,  et  I'Anc; 
L'Huitre  et  les  Plaidf^urs:  Philemon  et  Baucis.* 

Of  these  fables  Taine  writes:  '*  They  are  our  ejiics,  we 
have  DO  other.  I  need  not  take  away  this  name  from  the  in- 
sipid Uenriade,  nor  from  the  artificial  and  sentimental  med- 
ley which  Chateaubriajid  entitled  Les  Martyrs.  And  this  epic 
of  Ija  Fontaine  'w.  Oaliie;  always  varied,  always  new.     It  is 

'  "An  ample  comedy  in  one  hundred  diveraa  acta  of  which  the  aceae  is 
the  universe.'* 

*  iff,  the  usual  French  termination  of  fruit-trocs:  "  pomniMr,  poirwr/* 
etc 

■"  It  is  a  basket  of  cherrioti;  inctioauinfttiiolinisjt  the  ba:ikct  is  emptied." 
•Kuglwb  titles:  The  txtewit  and  Ote  Ant;  The  Titw  Pt,jr»ns;  The  Oak 
and  Ute  Heed;  The  Animata  Sick  v;ith  the  Plague;  Tfte  Cobbler  and  the 
Banker.  The  Milkmmd  nnd  the  ^fltk•cfltt;  Tfie  Lrirk,  ite  Yaung,  and  the 
Otpner  of  a  Fi«ld;  The  .\fan  und  the  .Adder;  The  Fentant  of  Out  Danube;  The 
Cat,  tite  Weniul,  and  tlie  LiUie  Rabbit;  The  Dog  and  the  Wolf;  Tha  Earthen 
Pot  and  t/i€  Iron  Pat;  The  Milltr.  Hia  Son,  and  the  Abb;  The  Oyxter  and  the 
I.itiifiitU.%;  PhiUmi'n  and  Baucis.  Ivan  KrtlofT,  the  Rnivdan  Ia  Kontaine, 
borrowed  thirty-seven  of  bis  fables  frotn  the  Crencb  author. 
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in  touchiiif*  thest*  inRtinct«,  that  La  Fontaine  bt*cani»'  so  pop- 
iilnr.     With  Uabt'laiK,  Voltain*,  and  Molit^n*.  he  is  our  mo 
faithful  inirnir.     Philo,  it  is  snid.  havtuft  leanictl   that  thej 
(jrcat  kiutr  wished  to  know  the  Athenians,  gnve  iht-  advice  toj 
send  him  the  comedi<«  of  Aristophanes;  if  the  great  kiti| 
would  wi8h  to  know  ua  it  is  the  books  of  La  Fontaine  which 
we  Hhoiihl  Kfiid  to  him." 

La  Fontaine's  Contcs  were  written  for  the  DneheHse  de 
Bouillon  (16C4).     They  were  patterned  after  the  Decameron 
of  Roeeaeeio,  and  on  this  account  La  Fontaine  has  been  ac- 
pused  itf  immorality.    Yet  we  must  remenilHT  that  these  Conies 
were  written  in  the  seveuteenlh  century,  and  dedicated  to  a 
worthy  woman  of  high  standing.    Let  us  bear  in  mind,  too,. 
what  we  read  in  Rnrton'a  Anatomy  of  MdanchoUj:  "  One  of] 
the  greatest  amnsenients  of  our  ancestors  was  reading  Boc-j 
caccin   aloud — an   entertainment  of  which    the   efTccts   wertj< 
irpei!<iily  visible  in  the  literature  of  our  country."    LaFontaij 
hiaiNelf  (h)cs  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  Conies  as  storif 
talking  it  for  grantivl  that  ever>'one  knew  the  subject  matter;] 
but  with  respi'ct  to  their  Hrtistie  fomi,  he  has  said: 

Contons,  mais  rontons  bicn,  c'est  Ic  point  principal; 

C'cst  loul;  h  rata  pr^,  je  vous  eonseille 

Dc  dormir  comme  moi  Bur  I'une  ct  I'autre  orcille.' 

However,  the  Conies,  as  a  whole,  with  their  retinod  licentfons- 
iiess,  are  inferior  as  a  picture  of  manners  to  the  coarser  Fabli-  m 
aux  which  inspired  them.  ■ 

In  the  Contis,  La  Fontaine — as  Balzac  did  later  in  his 
Cotttcs  drolatiquc.1' — nses  with  ailroitneas  many  ancient 
phrases.  He  waa  the  only  one  of  the  great  writers  of  thefl 
seventeenth  ccnturj'  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  old  , 
Fn-neh  literature.  I'articularly  beautiful  is  the  stoi-y  of  Le 
Fnuron,  wherein  a  poi:>r  knight,  having  no  other  gift  for  his 
lady  love,  pn-pares  a  dainty  morsel  for  her  with  his  pet  falcon. 

H.  Toine.  in  his  La  Fontaine  et  sea  Fables  writes:  "  Th« 
preachers,   the  plulnsophcra,   the  pik>ts    formed   a  chorus  to 

'  I^t's  tvl)  !it<irin!(,  but  let's  U-W  thpm  well,  that's  the  mam  point. 
It  is  tlic  wliolo  ttiins::  Tk»  far  the  rest,  I  aJvixc  yuu 
To  aleop  u  I  do,  BoatuUy. 
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praise  the  imposing  beauty  of  well-ordered  morals  and  liter- 
ature, in  a  solemn  anthem  accompanied  by  the  ecclesiastical 
organ.  Bossuet  leads  them  and  the  audience  contemplates 
with  awe  the  august  display  of  violet  robes,  plumed  hats 
and  of  spangled  gowns,  which  arrange  themselves  in  beautiful 
order  before  the  king.  In  a  corner  is  a  good  man  who  yawns 
or  laughs.  The  sermon  bores  him,  he  dislikes  ceremonies,  con- 
siders the  rows  too  regular,  the  organ  too  loud.  He  places 
on  his  prie-dieu  the  book  of  Saint-Augustine  put  into  his  hands 
by  a  friend.  Furtively  he  draws  from  his  pocket  an  edition 
of  Rabelais,  makes  signs  to  his  neighbors  Chaulieu  and  the 
Great  Prior,*  and  whispers  low  to  them  some  drollery."  His 
nxuse  during  his  last  illness  voiced  the  sentiments  of  all  who 
knew  this  charming  and  rare  creature  and  his  original  sim- 
plicity of  nature :  * '  God  would  never  have  the  courage  to 
condemn  him." 

'  The  Chevalier  de  Venddme,  grand  prieur  de  France. 


CHAPTER   XVI 
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Ik  order  to  make  religion  uncIerBtood  and  obserrod  by 
the  people,  wnnons  were  preached  in  the  popular  lanfntage 
at  Hii  early  date.  The  serinons  of  the  fanioiis  orator.  Raint- 
Bernard,  Abbot  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Clairvaux, 
U091-1153,  canonized  1174),  were  delivered  partl>-  for  the 
people  and  partly  for  the  instnietion  of  the  monks.  Of  these 
fiennoiiM  imly  three  hundred  and  forty  in  Latin,  addressed  to 
the  monks,  have  been  preserved.  It  was  by  sueh  orators  as 
Saint- Bernard,  Pierre  TKniiite,  Fouhiues  de  Neuilly  and 
Maurice  de  Sully  that  the  crusades  were  inspired.  At  tlie 
same  time  the  foundation  and  development  of  the  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  orders  of  the  twelfth  century  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  relicioua  eltHiuence,  In  tlie  fourteenth  century 
there  was  a  diH-Iine  in  oratory.  Nevi*rthelts»,  we  owe  to  this 
period  the  ablest  orators,  whose  works  have  come  down  to  ua 
— Pierre  d'Ailly,  de  Cl^mangis  and  Joan  Charlier.  b-tter. 
known  as  TJerson,  Chancellor  of  the  T'niversity  and  pn'acherl 
of  the  court.  In  his  sixty  sermons  one  finds  the  defects  of 
hia  time — the  use  of  aetudar  erudition,  the  abuse  of  alleuory, 
and  bad  taste.  Vet  his  eloquence  touches  us,  for  it  makes  one 
feel  the  sufferings  and  calamities  which  the  orntor  deplores. 

In  the  lift<H'nth  centur.v,  two  Franciscan  mimks,  Mennl  and, 
Olivier  Mnillard.  owe  their  fame  to  the  boldness  of  an  elc 
i|nence  that  feaivd  not  to  speak  to  the  people  in  their  owi 
laiicua)^',  replete  with  rude  and  trivia!  imapen,-. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  theoloeical  diseussinns  rendered 
an  eminent  sennee  to  the  pni^ress  of  letters  by  enriehintr  the] 
common  lantniase  with  nn  nhundancp  of  ideas  formerly  eon-l 
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fined  to  Latin.  Calvin  ospeciall.v  was  an  iinportanl  factor, 
wilh  his  Insiifulion  Chn-tiinitf. 

Tlif  Ht'venttwntli  century,  pwfoniully  penetrated  by  reli- 
giutm  indiienco,  produced  a  group  of  briJliant  pulpit  orHt4>rs. 
The  formulation  of  new  precepts  and  the  reform  of  the  clergy 
gave  renewed  impulse  to  (lie  eWjuence  of  the  pulpit,  which 
became  a  school  of  psyeliolo^y.  Le  I'ere  Bourgoinp,  le  I'ere 
Lejenne,  le  I*ere  Senault,  le  l*ere  Claude  de  Lingendcs,  Fran- 
cis de  Sales,  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  Du  Perron  and  Maa- 
caron  had  illuniinated  Christian  doctrine  iit  the  be^^inning  of 
the  centnn,',  and  were  the  best  preachers  before  Bossuet.  It 
waa  in  the  epoch  of  Ijouia  XIV  that  the  ehnpience  of  the 
pulpit  reached  ite  hiifhest  expression:  the  development  of 
political  and  jiidieiai  eIo»inence  was  hardly  possible  during 
that  reign  nf  ahsohiliRm.  but  the  preachers  were  spurred  on 
to  their  utmost  capacity  by  the  aMihetie  tairtes  of  the  court. 
j\mont5  these  were:  Bfesuot,  liourdaloue,  Fenelon,  Flechier, 
aiui  MassiUon. 

The  i>reachers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  were  ora- 
tors rather  than  moralists.  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  were 
both  moraiistx  and  orators.  They  began  to  preach,  Bossuet 
about  lfi55,  an<l  BounJalcMie  some  Vwe  years  later.  Although 
Bossuet  was  more  attached  to  the  toaehiug  of  doctrine,  botli 
turned  their  minds  to  the  examination  of  things  interior. 

BOSSUET 

Jacrines-Benigne  Bossuet,  bom  nt  Dijon  in  1627,  belonged 
t«  a  family  of  nmiuriKtriites.  He  early  entered  the  et'clesiaati- 
cal  state,  and  from  his  childhiwd  ttwk  delight  in  the  Bible — 
especially  the  Old  Testament^to  such  an  extent  that  later 
what  he  wrote  wjis  Konietimes  conipfweil  alninst  wholly  of  Bibli- 
cal citations  and  nllusious.  At  .sixteen  years  of  age  the  little 
abbot,  as  Talh-mant  called  him,  essayed  his  first  .sermon  at  the 
Hdtel  de  RamlHmillet:  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
mountecl  on  a  tabouret,  he  improvisi'd  a  serrn4)n  on  death  be- 
fore the  most  iniposiii;;  jiKstMiihly  of  all  Ibe  great  minds  of  the 
time,  which  caused  Voilnre  to  remark:  "  .7e  n'ai  janiata 
entendn  preeher  ni  si  tut  ni  si  tard."  (*'  I  have  never 
heard  preaching  so  early  or  8o  late.")     Yet,  in  spite  of  his 
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miccem,  he  piimupfl  hitt  stiulira  in  retiraniPiiL     Tie  eniergt^ 
from  it  lo  piiblisli  his  Ejjxtsition  df  la  Foi  Cathotiqui,  one' 
of  fi  RCi-ies  uf  paiuphlets  which  m«kv  up  the  hook  Uistoirf 
df3  variations  ties  iglists  piolrstantcx  —  a  very  clear,  precise 
work  in  which  ht*  rwUieed  to  the  eiwential  points  the  conlro-: 
venty  hetwei'ii  Catholifs  and  Pr*)t«»lflnU.    TTc  was  fntm  that 
time  on  (■oiisiilcrcd  one  of  the  ptllHra  nf  tht*  rhiirfh,  an^l  he 
was  all  bis  life  ^triitrtflinK  against  the  fxa^erations  of  the 
Jansrnista,  who  leaned  too  nnieh  to  severity;  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  incline<l  too  miieh  toward  indulgence;  of  the  Proteatante. 
who  acconhil  tiMi  much  to  reason:  and  <»f  thn  Qiiiflist?.  who 
defem-d  too  much  to  sentiment     Hie  Exposition  is  a  hintory 
of  reform  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  yet  suffleieotly 
impartial,     flia  reaaming  may  he  snmmi^l  up  thus:  '*  The 
ProtestHiit  confeasiou  of  faith  has  chanircd  often:  heno'  it  ia, 
falac."     Tlie  reply  was  tbst  these  nKMlinrationa  argued  iDJ 
favor  of  the  Protestants,  inasmuch  as  relifiion  is  protrressive,] 
and  God  reveals  as  men  have  need  of  revelation,    Bossuet  metj 
the  Pmtcstnrits  fipially  in  the  field  of  pr^Iitics. 

It  M  as  at  this  time  that  Louis  XIV,  dcKimus  that  his  workl 
should  be  continued  after  him,  re«»Ived  to  have  the  heir  to' 
the  throne  reared  under  bis  eyes.    To  this  end  he  intnistedl 
the  prince's  education  to  Itoesuet,  who  was  then  Bishop  of 
Condom ;  and  the  prelate  composed  for  his  pupil  the  hooks 
whieJi  lif  ntH-ded  and  which  he  could  not  otherwise  procure.— 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Oiscours  sur  I'Histmre  VnivfrMlUtM 
of  the  Traits  tie  ta  Connaissattce  de  Dieu  el  de  Soi-memF,  and 
of  the  PolHiqur  Tiru  df  rErriture  SaintK.^'     The  Dixfuurs 
ia  a  philoHophy  of  hislory,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,, 
from  the  bepinninp  of  the  world  to  Charlematnie.    TheVorki 
is  divided  into  thrw  parts.     The  first  is  concerned  with  n\ 
rapid  exposition  of  fvents;  the  second  presents  the  sequence 
of  religion,  and  shows  that  evejits  have  disposed  themselves j 
marvelonsly — Ik"  it  ainont;  the  Jews,  or  in  the  Uoman  Empire] 
— for  the  pitipaiiation  nf  Christianity.    The  third  part,  and- 
the  most  inten'stinp.  eimsiders.  frctm  a  puri'ly  human  point, 
of  view,  the  causes  of  the  jinindeur  and  ileeatlenee  of  empires. 
Thus  }^>Hsuct  n'vi(Mvs  the  histor;**  of  the  K(r>*pt'"ns.  the  ^irei-ks,; 
and  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  is  more  eapeoinlly  concerned  J 
These  studies  show  a  great  knowdedgc  of  history,  and  the^ 
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work  Bs  a  whole  forms  a  iiint^nificf^nt  picture  in  which  the 
thought  may  be  critieiscti  but  not  thf  exeention.  Montes- 
quieu's Oraufhtir  ct  Decadence  des  Romains  proceeds  largely 
from  Bossuet's  Discours. 

The  Connaissance  de  Dieu  is  an  clementar>'  treatise  of 
philosophy,  outside  of  theolopj*,  in  which  Biissuet  proves  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  inimortHlity  of  the  son) :  by  argu- 
ments borrowed  from  Descartes.  In  the  eliapters  demoiistrat- 
ing  the  existence  of  a  supreme  iutelliKence  by  the  perfection 
of  its  works,  there  is  found  an  anatomic  de-Bcription  of  the 
hanian  body,  in  which  the  minute  exaclitud**  of  deUiil  is 
equaled  only  by  the  clearness  of  expoBition  and  the  happy 
coloring  of  the  style. 

The  Politique  is  the  theory  of  absolnte  govomment:  kiupTR 
are  established  by  God,  and  are  responsible  only  to  Tlini. 
They  must  do  good  for  their  pi-opie;  but  if  they  stray  fmm 
this  duty,  the  people  arc  none  the  less  obliRcd  to  obey,  and 
they  never  have  the  right  to  remind  kings  of  their  duties. 
This  work  is  composed  psRentially  of  passaces  fn>m  the  Bible, 
accompanied  by  a  short  c<)nun<'ulary.  We  must  admit  that 
Bossuet  often  forces  the  text  to  draw  from  it  his  principles. 
The  Protestant  Jurien,  who  answered  Bossuet.  nsed  the  same 
texts  and  several  others  which  Bossuet  had  netilected,  to 
establish  the  priui-iple  of  the  sovereignty  nf  the  people,  and 
of  the  people's  right  to  demand  an  account  from  the  k'lu^ 
of  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  power.  Louis  XIV  had  had 
disputes  with  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  soverei;iu:  '  he  seizod 
this  occasion  to  have  it  <le(Mded  by  the  flergy  just  what  might 
be  the  reciprocal  rights  of  kings  and  popes.  4^n  ecclesiastical 
assembly  was  called  in  1681.  Bossuet  presided,  and  delivered 
his  discourse  on  the  Unity  of  the  Chureh.  The  assembly  ac- 
cepted the  opinions  of  the  councils  of  Bale  and  Constance, 
which  bad  declared  the  general  councils  superior  to  popes. 
It  ruled,  furthermore,  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
decisions  of  the  Pope  wuild  not  be  valid  except  inasmuch  ns 
they  were  approved  by  al!  ihe  eleriry — an  appnival  which 
would  be  established  by  Ihe  jdisenee  of  all  complaint.  Those 
rules,  which  were  worked  out  by  Bossuet.  constitute  what  is 

'  The  kinfc  claitned  the  riichl  to  enllect  the  revenuea  of  tbo  vicaat 
btsboprics;  the  Pope  opposed  lliia  claim. 
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calle4l  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  nrticlis 
provoked  violent  atla<'k8  fnim  the  Pope's  adherenU.  tmJ 
Bowiuet  answered  iu  a  new  work  entitled  Offense  de  la  dtcta- 
ralion  du  vtfryi  dv  France.  In  it  he  piflees  the  spiritual  power 
above  the  temporal  power,  and  demonstrates  that  the  doetrin^ 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  dates  only  from  the  fifteeolh 
century. 

The  last  throlopieal  8tnitrs;le  of  Bossuet.  was  thnt  which 
he  had  to  sustain  against  Fenelon  on  the  subjeet  of  Quietism," 
F^nelon  in  his  Explication  deg  Marimts  drx  Saints  seemed  to 
approve  this  doctrine,  and  was  attaeked  by  B<«siiet.  and 
censured  by  the  i'ope;  but  F^nelou  appeai*eil  -jreater  in  his 
defeat  than  Bossnet  in  victory.  Then  Quivtism  disnppeare<] 
almost  entirely.* 

Boaauet  is  not  only  an  illustrious  theologian;  be  is  also 
the  greatest  religious  orator  of  Franee.  liis  sermons  hod 
made  him  famoua  before  his  books.  Me  did  not  conipone  (hem 
in  advance;  he  confined  himself  to  outlining  the  plan  and 
writing  a  few  brilliant  paaaajrea;  then,  after  having  steepe<l 
himself  in  liis  subject,  he  mounted  the  pulpit  and  abandout.'d 
himself  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  It  is  these  skt-tehes 
of  sermons  that  have  been  recovered ;  even  in  this  imperfect 
state  they  are  yet  superior  to  the  completed  works  of  many 
other  orators.  Among  the  doctors  of  the  chureh.  Saint 
Chrj^sostom  was  Bossnet'a  model  for  eIo(|uence,  and  Saint 
Augustine  his  guide  for  the  study  of  nOigion. 

But  the  triumph  of  Bossuet  Is  the  funeral  oration.  No 
one  has  equalletl  him  in  this  kind  of  diseoiirse,  whi'-h  displays 
him  in  all  the  pomp  of  elotpience.  Three  of  tliese  orations 
especially  are  placed  in  the  first  rank,  beefluse  of  the  interest 


'  Quicttsu  ia  the  niyidicu]  ductrioc  which  niukea  Chriittiaii  perfection 
oooffitft  in  love  of  (•(mI  und  iuuction  of  the  soul,  witbotit  exWiur  works- 
Quietism  had  reproscntauvcs  in  all  epochs.  Ita  be^n-kDOwn  chit^r  wot  Iba 
Sponuth  priest,  MoUmw,  who,  l«w«rd  tlie  middle  of  tiKSCvetitvi'iitL  ceiilury, 
piibtiflhcd  an  ascotir  )>ook  idealising  religioD  to  such  a  degree  that  it  l>et!aine 
iocomprelictuilile  tti  the  Cdtamon  people.  The  cclel>rated  Madame  Guytn 
adopted  llic  idcoA  nf  Mnlitiox,  and  vnite  altuut  Quietism.     (Iatousm.) 

*TI«s  hard  and  oltdumte  character  whieli  BoRSiiet  nhowed  to  the  Prnt- 
Mtanta,  be  also  made  knowu  to  bin  illustrioiu  coUea^e,  tendon,  tin  the 
gRnt  quarrel  oa  Quieliatn. 
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or  the  siibji>pt  nnd  the  manner  in  uiiieli  tho  orator  has  adornetl 
it.  In  \\w  hiuornl  uration  on  the  Queen  nf  Knglnnd — dnughter 
of  Henry  IV.  and  wife  iif  (/hnrlra  I,  whom  the  English  rt'voUi- 
tion  had  sont  to  the  scad'old — Bossuct  traces  in  bold  strokes 
both  the  proj^ress  of  the  Anglican  heresy  and  the  history  of  the 
revolution  aceomplished.  and  makes  on  oratorical  portrait  of 
Cromwell  which  hjis  remained  famouR.  The  funeral  oration 
on  the  daughter  of  this  queen,  Ilenriette  d'Angleterre,  an<I 
cspeeially  the  oration  on  the  Prinee  de  Conde — the  Rrcat 
Con d^— permitted  the  orator  to  make  the  most  brilliant  pic- 
tnres.  C'on<le  had  fig:nred  in  the  Thirtj'  Years'  War,  and  in 
the  Fronde;  Bassuet's  recital  of  the  battle  of  Rocroy.  and  his 
comparison  of  the  impetuosity  of  Condfi  with  the  wise  delibera- 
tion of  Turenne,  are  the  salient  parts  cif  this  work.  But  a 
pasiage  truly  sublime  is  the  peroration  in  whieh  the  orator 
calls  on  all  men  of  all  ranka  to  come  and  render  homage  to 
the  illuslriouH  dead;  "  then,  in  a  trendilint;  voiee,  returniuK 
to  hini!velf  and  indteating  his  white  hair,  he  bids  fari'well  to 
his  au<1ieuee,  an<l  Htinounee«  that  henceforth  he  Rhall  con- 
secrate to  (ttxl  alone  the  remnants  of  a  weakeniu<^  voiee  and 
nn  ardor  whieh  is  dyinp;." 

The  elorjuenee  of  BosRuet  possessed  the  quality  of  boldness 
and  primitive  strength.  He  kept  before  him  one  Idea — In 
strike  vigorously  into  the  minda  of  his  auditors  the  religious 
truths  he  announced.  To  attain  this  end,  he  found,  aa  if  by 
ilifitinet,  the  most  magnificent  parallels,  the  grandest  iniaees; 
his  ardeAt  imagination  animated  all,  and  when  he  showed  the 
nothingness  of  human  things  and  the  pettiness  of  men  before 
God,  he  filled  the  mind  wilh  terror. 

Lii  Bruyere  "has  eulogized  hira  by  calling  him  a  "  Father 
of  the  4'hureh."  His  name  bidongs  among  the  grt-at  aeholars 
who  have  defended  dogma,  and  among  the  writers  who  have 
etiiph^yed  the  French  language  with  the  greatest  force  and 
eloquence.  The  Meditations  sur  t'Kvangih.  and  the  EUva- 
tioiix  xur  Ifs  Mijxtins  are  still  elnssed  wltli  bta  Iwwt  pnidue- 
tiom;  but  his  bi-st-known  works  are  his  Orais&na  Fun^bres, 
and  his  Dacotirs  sur  I'Uisioire  Vniverselle. 

Bf>«suet,  in  spite  of  his  immense  superiority,  was  not  an 
orator  aceording  to  tho  stjindnrds  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Up  rises  lo  great  heights,  but  be  falls  again ;  he  is  sublime,  but 
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uneven.  In  the  time  of  Ijouis  XIV,  men  e«peeiflliy  lovwl  rt-gn. 
lurity.  inwisnrc.  BosMiiet  wjih  t\w  theologmn  of  the  epoch,  but 
the  nrator  was  Boitrdalotie.     H«  died  in  1704. 


\ 


BOURDALOUE 

lA>iiiB  Bonrrlaloue,  Iwrn  al  lioiirges  in  1632,  entered  the 
Society  of  Jcmi»  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  All  hiH  life  he 
was  occupied  with  two  things  only — confession  and  preaching: 
it  WHS  in  tlie  conft'Rsional  that  he  j^atherevl  the  material 
for  his  sermons.  Tht's*'  were  not  improvised  in  part,  like 
Bossuet's:  they  were  schularly  com  positions,  carefully  thought 
out,  written  at  leisure;  and  delivered  with  lowered  eyes,  to 
avoid  nil  Histraction.  Boui-dalone  considered  his  subject  in  three 
or  Tour  ways,  which  made  the  sul)divisiou8  of  his  discourse; 
then  he  entered  into  the  points  at  issue  without  ever  letting 
himself  be  turned  from  his  object;  an  admirable  logician,  bis 
logic  was  so  powerful,  he  enti^nned  you,  he  held,  and  you 
could  not  escape  him.  Madame  de  Sevit;rn6.  who  admired  him, 
has  noted  the  peculiar  effect  of  his  elociuence  on  his  audiROce: 
"  Ue  has  often  taken  ray  breath  by  the  extreme  atteutioa 
vnth  which  ouo  ILstens  to  the  force  and  jastness  of  his  argu- 
ments. I  hreatlie^l  only  when  he  was  pleased  to  end.'*  Th 
^fareehnl  de  Iframont  was  once  so  absorbed  by  the  force  of  the 
onUor's  deductions  that  he  exclaimed  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
sermon,  "  Zounds,  he  is  right!  "  Another  time,  the  Prinee 
de  Conde,  seeinp  him  enter  the  pulpit  of  Saint-Sulpice.  cried, 
"  Silence,  here  JB  the  enemy!  "  Boileau  deferre«l  nobly  to 
his  great  faeuIti<M  as  a  moralist  when  he  said,  **  In  satire  oai 
women  I  am  only  the  ape  of  Bourdaloue."* 

This  eloquence  nf  Bourdaloue  was  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
it  consislwi  neither  in  the  movement  of  his  disciiunie,  nor  in 
brilliant  jihrasciK,  nor  in  great  and  beautiful  images:  it  arotts 
from  his  array  of  proofs,  from  the  clear  and  facile  presenta- 
tion of  ideas.  **  Tliere  is  not  in  Bourdalone,"  said  .Imibert. 
'*  either   perfect   prwislou  or  volubility."      He    pleased   «s- 

'  .\ft«r  oDo  of  Boiirdiiloiie'ti  Beimoru),  iMXiia  XIV  suid  to  him:  "  Fattier, 
you  oiighl  Uj  Ik;  saUsticd  wilh  nio;  Madiimv  do  Muiitvspan  is  Id  Hu^y." 
"  VrH,  Sirf,"  aiis\i-t>rul  Itoimlntntic,  "Imt  dx\  wuuld  tic  inoru  tutiafied  ilj 
Clagny  were  seventy  lemguod  froin  Ver&uIlM.** 
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pecially  by  his  fortitude  and  tnilh.  Many  o^teaiid  bo  on. 
hiiwcviir,  have  hwt  for  lis  nmcli  of  their  int^^* — that 
enormous  partitions  and  subdivisions  of  liis  subject, 
with  a  view  to  the  salvation  of  dependent  souls,  are  somei 
fatiguing.  lie  is  intereMinp  to  the  modern  reader  chiefly  fol 
such  sermons  as  Snr  Madelrinc,  Sur  la  Pcnsie  dc  la  Mort, 
Sur  la  Scverite  ^vangctiqnf,  Sur  la  Medistmcc  (Slander). 

Dourdaloue  was  active  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1704, 
in  vain  nppenlinp  to  his  superiors  for  permission  to  rest.  lie 
had  lived  to  see  the  first  sti(>L'esses  of  I^IasKillon,  and  had 
pronounced  thert.*«)n  the  words  nf  Saint  -lohn  the  Haptist: 
*'  He  must  wax  preat,  but  I  must  perish."  Massillon,  indeed, 
b<H>Ame  great;  but  Buurdalone  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  has 
remained  greater. 

fjSnelon 

Frani;ois  de  Salig^nac  de  La  Mnthe  de  F^nelon.  born  at 
the  chateau  de  F^nelou  in  F*^riKord,  in  1651,  was  also  a  tele- 
bratitl  prelate  and  prcneher ;  but  oidy  two  of  his  sermons  have 
been  preserved.  The  vivid  imagination,  the  penetrating  im- 
prefsivenetH  of  (he  orator  in  these  two  protiuelions  make  us 
reffret  most  emphatically  the  loss  of  the  others;  but  F6rielon 
improvised  his  sennons,  and  rarely  took  the  trouble  of  traeinjf 
their  plan  in  writing.  lie  preaelied  xvith  enthusiasm  without 
preparation.  He  is  in  etintrast  with  Rosauet:  it  is  the  spirit 
of  sweetness  opposed  to  that  of  force. 

Saint-Simon  hna  given  tis  an  admirable  portrait  of  F^nelon. 
Tie  has  dwelt  upon  this  prelate's  noble  manner,  the  seduction 
in  his  faee,  the  desire  he  had  to  please  everj'one.  and  the 
ease  with  wUieh  he  succeeded.  The  air  of  the  grand  seiyneur 
with  which  he  invested  every  word  and  action  enhanced  his 
ditmity  without  ever  imparting  to  it  the  spirit  of  pride  and 
disdain.  He  had  the  eliarm  which  delifihla  men's  minds  and 
hearts.  These  same  qualities  arc  found  in  his  worka — ex- 
qiiisitt^ly  replete  with  Christian  sweetness  and  .\tlie  grace. 
Notliint;  is  m<jre  preeious  than  his  little  treatise  on  L'Rduca- 
Hon  dtx  Fillis.  He  shows  in  this  treatise  thi'  importance  of 
the  early  education  of  women,  who,  being  called  upon  some 
day  to  become  mothers  of  fjuuilios,  mant  in  their  turn  be  the 
firat  teachers  of  their  children ;  and  be  emphatically  critieist* 
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uneven.    I^ 
liirity.  ]y^ ^' 


ryown^  are  l«ft.    Hp  wiKhes  children  1 
fl^  intercwtcd,  by  amiisiiij,'  tl»'m,  nndi 
a  rather  than  hooks.    We  should  not,' 
X«  to  teaehiii^  them  rplipion;  we  mustj 
AS  for  their  defects,  wc  must  trjr 
jlrth.  in  order  not  to  have  to  roprcag  them^ 
The  treatise  ends  with  a  chapter  on  the' 
J,  and  advice  on  the  rap-ann  of  making  oflpahle 


js  the  preceptor  of  the  Due  de  Boiirtrojme,  frrand>j 
ROn^.         JIB  XIV,  Fenelon  eompnsed  sevend  works  of  instruc-l 
tion.    His  Fables  in  proKO,  and  his  Dialogues  ttrs  Marts  tipntlyl 
insinuated  into  the  ntind  of  his  pupil  the  general  principh 
of  morality.     Ti'Umaquc  was  intended  to  teach  him  political' 
scienee  and  the  art  of  reig-ning.    This  aiiiirular  novel  is  a  vciy| 
beautiful  work  of  inia^'ination  and  polities.     In  it   Fi'^uelon 
shows  himaelf  less  deairoua  of  making  his  pupil  careful  of 
his  rights  than  to  preserve  him  from  the  pitfalls  of  luxury,] 
and  the  dangers  of  deKpntiRm.     The  politieal  ideas  set  forth 
carrj'  the  author  into  th*;  t-ighteenth  century  and  make  him 
the  forerunner  of  Jlontesquieu  and  l^ousseau.     He  showed 
that  the  apparently  glorious  age  was  nnderroined  by  the  in-, 
justice,  egotism,  pride,  and  rapacity  of  the  great. 

TfUmaque  is  the  development  of  an  episode  in  the  Odyssry. 
lu  the  Homeric  poem,  TeltMiaehus,  tired  of  waiting  for  his 
father,  who  has  not  yet  returned  from  the  siege  of  Tro>-,. 
takes   it   upon   himwlf  to  awk   him.     This   voyage,    which 
ocrupies  a  minor  place  in  the  ancient  poem,  is  the  subject  of 
Fenelon's  book.     Telemachus  travels  thn}Ugh  Sicily,  Kg>'pt,  J 
Phoenicia,  the  Isle  of  Crete,  Magna  Grffcia.  or  Southern  Italy  " 
— Hometinies  threatoncfl  with  death ;  a  slave,  a  king,  a  general ; 
at  times  alone,  more  freiiuently  in  the  couipany  of  the  gmhh-ss 
of  wisdom,  who  has  taken  the  form  of  Mentor,  his  governor. 
in  order  to  inspire  in  him  the  ideas  of  an  ideal  morality,  of' 
a  sound  [Mlitical  theory,  and  de^^)tilm  to  humanity,     Tleru 
and  there  are  graceful  and  inlei-eslitig  ptettiro*  that  divert 
the  reader;  such  are:  the  sojourn  of  Teh-mafhiis  in  the  islnnd 
of  Ogygia,  whei-e  Calypso  ruled,  and  his  desci'nt   into   tin 
anhterranean  fires — passages  containing  an  admirable  picture] 
of  the  happinnsa  of  gooil  men  in  another  life;  the  adventarra- 
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of  Philoetetes,  abandoned  in  the  Isle  of  Lemnos— and  so  on. 
Kt'neton  oritiemfs  iwteiitotioii,  pornjupsts.  absnlute  power — that 
in  to  say,  thu  whnlf  ^nviTiinipntal  Rystem  of  Tjoiiis  XIV — 
most  nnfavorably.  Louis  XIV  would  mil  pardon  the  writer, 
and  Combrai  was  the  place  of  exile  where  the  prelate  passed 
ht«  life,  far  from  the  king  and  the  favors  of  the  court.  It 
meant  much  to  have  drawn  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
prince;  hut  he  sutt'ereil  a  greater  niisfortune  when,  in  em- 
braring  Quietism  in  his  Maximcs  des  Saints,  he  incurred  the 
censures  of  Bossuet  and  the  Holy  See.  Condemned  by  Pope 
Innocent  XTI  fnr  this  work,  Fenelon  gave  a  pi-eat  example  of 
Christ inu  submission  when  he  himself  announced  tr>  his 
dioeesans  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  and  forbade  the  read- 
ing of  his  book.  This  prompt  submission  brnuKht  him  mrire 
hou»r  than  the  vietnrj'  won  by  Bussuet  through  vii)l<'n<!e. 
*•  The  Eagle  of  Mcaux  *'  wafl  not  KHti-sfitnl  until  lie  had 
silenced  "  the  Swan  of  Cambrai,"'  whosi'  incontestable  merit 
perhaps  overshadowed  him,  and  whose  fine  action  prompted 
the  Pnpf'H  severe  criticism  of  Bossuet ;  "  If  F^iiclon  loves 
(lod,  Busauet  does  uat  love  his  neighbor."  Fenelou  died  in 
1715.  , 

FLlSCHIER 

Esprit  FI&?hier,  son  of  a  chandler,  was  born  in  lfi36  at 
PoTDes,  a  small  city  of  the  diocese  of  Carpentras,  and  tiied  in 
1710.  He  began  by  being  a  btl  esprit,  very  fond  of  the  graces 
of  style,  and  ended  as  a  bishop  fof  Nlmes),  commendable  and 
grave,  lie  hail  the  goml  sen.'se  never  to  be  ashamiHl  of  his  orisjia. 
Someone  in  his  presence  commented  on  the  strange  fact  that 
the  holder  of  an  episcopal  see  should  have  emer^d  from  a  shop. 
"  If  you  had  been  born  in  my  place."  replied  Flechicr,  '*  it 
is  probable  that  yoti  would  still  be  making  candles."  lie 
composed  a  large  number  of  funeral  orations.  The  first  is  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  ^Madame  de  Moutausier,  the  sanM*  Julia, 
who  with  her  mother,  presided  at  the  suii-ew  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet:  the  orator  delights  in  tracing  tlie  charm  of  these 
reunions  where  there  were  '*  gathered  so  many  persons  of 


'  BuHsuet.  Bishop  of  Meuux.  was  called  i'AtgU  de  Meaux,  *nd  K^nelon, 
Kabop  ut  V&mbni,  It  Cygne  de  Cambrai. 
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^tivc  chapter  of^ 
1  planned,  aodfl 
;in  16fi5)  orinif  ~ 


quality  and  merit ;  where  there  was  wifwiom  withoat,  pride, 
potinh  without  aflFeetation."  His  masterpiece  is  the  funeral 
orntina  of  Turennc,  in  whirh,  by  dint  of  art,  lit^  rist-a  tn 
eloquence  in  reeountinff  the  niilitar>'  exploits,  and  wpeciatlj* 
the  death  of  Turenne.  struck  hy  a  cannon  ball  in  the  inidBt  tif 
battle.  There  still  exist  mtiw  panegj'ries  by  Fliichier.  and  two 
mediocre  Bistoircs.  The  most  curious  of  his  writiuira  htai 
been  known  only  since  1SS4.  It  is  his  Metnotres  »ur  Ics  Grandsi 
Jours  d'Auvcrgne,  a  recital,  at  onee  piquant  and  grave,  of  th*f^ 
repreRsion  that  ahonid  be  exercised  on  tlie  exactioiia  of  the 
lords  of  Auvcrjjnc.  It  is  an  infinitely  instructive  chapter  ofj 
history,  as  well  as  a  work  full  of  life,  well 
written  in  Ilif  best  Innguafie.  At  this  time  {in  16fi5) 
was  fitly  suppi"essed  in  tlie  citios;  but  in  the  countryside^ 
especially  in  the  mountains,  there  were  noble  families  wh< 
were  veritable  bri<;andR,  who,  by  means  of  tprrorizinc:  or  cor- 
ruption, were  hSsiirMl  of  innnunity.  NeverthelcMS,  there  wer 
ncca.si()nH  whtqi  justice  took  its  couiim':  from  time  to  time,  fl 
undetermined  periods,  the  kinp  would  suddenly  send  a  com-' 
mission  charged  with  receiving  the  complaints  of  the  poor 
people,  and  condemning  witbout  pity  nil  tbe  guilty  onra,j 
whoever  they  might  be.  This  is  wbal  was  called  the  '*  (irandi 
Jours."  The  commission  sent  out  in  1665,  discovered  a  aerical 
of  horrible  crimes,  nnpunUhed,  and  pronounced  sentence  of^ 
death  with  eonfiscHtion  of  property  nn  more  than  tJiree  hun- 
dred nobles.  Fleehier,  who  was  a  tutor  in  the  home  of  one 
of  the  influential  memlMTs  of  this  extraordinaiy  tribunal. 
maki>s  a  chronicle  of  the^te  atrocities  in  an  ingenious  and  fas- 
cinating style.  H 
The  .style  of  Fl^chier — very  labored,  wise,  symmetrical^^ 
and  antithetical — has  nothing  of  true  eloquence  and  profound 
iimpiralion ;  a  little  slow,  it  is,  nevprtheleas,  worth  studying  as 
an  example  of  art  employing  the  artifices  of  elocution.  It  is 
said  that  Fl^ehier  receive*!  lossftns  in  this  art.  and  that  h<!  had; 
studied  under  a  master  who  Imund  himself  to  make  orators 
a  given  time.    Villemain  called  him  the  French  Socratee. 


MASSILLON 

Jean  Bflpliste  Massillon  was  born  in  1663  fit  Hydros,  iu 
Provence,  lie  belonged  tn  a  family  nf  snmM  birth,  ani.1 
entered  into  the  eoiiRn-vjution  of  the  Oratoire,  preached  at  tJie 
coart  fnim  1699  to  1719,  and  passed  the  rest  <if  bis  life  at 
Clermont,  Auvergnc,  of  which  he  bad  been  named  bishop,  and 
where  be  died  in  1742. 

The  first  time  he  preach+^d  before  Loiiis  XIV,  in  the  miditt 
of  a  court  entertained  only  by  the  plory  of  the  kinp,  be  took 
as  his  text  these  words  of  the  Gospel:  "  Happy  are  those  who 
weep  ";  and  he  had  the  skill  to  draw  from  this  a  hitch  U'sson 
of  morality,  while  at  th**  Kanif  time  conveyinfi:  very  delii'iite. 
(lattery  for  the  king.  Lonia  XIV,  later,  suid  to  him :  *'  FaUier, 
I  have  heard  great  orators;  I  have  been,  very  content  with 
them.  Kverj'  time  that  I  have  beard  ytm,  I  have  been  very 
n)n<:h  discontented  with  myself.*'  Whi-n  the  kiuy  died, 
Massillon,  who  alone  remainwi  of  the  century's  jjrreat  orators, 
paid  the  last  tributes  of  France  to  tht*  uiemory  of  Lniiis,  The' 
oration  begins  with  a  sublime  sentenee.  The  king,  during  his 
lifetime,  had  been  overwhelmed  with  (lattery,  and  hailed  with 
the  title,  "  Great."  Mjissillim,  hHiking  ov^r  the  heads  iif  the 
assembly,  and  seeing  the  royal  cenotaph,  exclaimed:  "  God 
alone  is  great,  my  brethren!  "  These  words  have  redounded 
more  to  Massillan's  glorj'  than  all  the  rest  of  his  work.  Liniis 
XV  was  at  that  time  only  siiven  years  old;  nevertheliwH, 
Masiiillon  was  asked  to  preach  before  hiui,  and  it  was  on  thi» 
occasion  that  he  coni|>osed  the  Petit  Can'me,  an  epitome  of  ten 
sermons,  addressed  less  to  the  younff  king  than  to  his  entoiirag*?. 
Everything  in  the  Petit  Cartme  hinges  on  the  duties  of 
superiors  toward  inferiors.  There  are,  beneath  the  touchintif 
gentleness  of  the  orator,  certain  tendeneit's  which  were  in  ae- 
conl  with  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  of  the  epoeh : 
moreover,  these  pliilo-sophers  held  Massiilon  in  siiigidar  esteem, 
Voltaire,  who  always  kept  one  of  Mns-sillou's  volumes  (tu  his 
table,  admired  very  much  the  effectivenesa  of  his  diction,  and 
the  rare  purity  of  his  style,  saying  of  him:  *'  He  ts  the 
preacher  who  knew  the  world  best;  more  flowery  than  Hour- 
dfllone,  nn)r<'  agtTenble,  and  with  an  eUw^nenMi  which  hesjMraks 
the  courtier,  the  aoadeniician.  and  the  man  of  brains;  withal, 
a  moderate  and  tolerant  philosopher. '^ 
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Mafisillon  wrote  his  sennons  nml  leampd  them  by  heart, 
like  BiiurdnloiH';  but  while  r«'<;ilin(r  Ihem,  ho  ciwt  his  »*yt« 
on  thf  axwlienec,  auil  his  gcstuifs  added  to  the  charm  of  the 
sermon—for  he  exercised  ii  veriljtble  eliiirm.  R(wsuet  h«d 
addr(>xsed  liitiiself  to  tbr  inin^inntion,  Buiirdalcnie  to  reasuu: 
Massillon  addressed  himself  to  the  heart.  The  first  preached 
dotriiui;  the  st'coiul.  dr)fri:ia  and  morality;  the  third.  especiall>- 
morality.  Althoiitrh  he  did  not  astound  his  hearers  like 
Riissirct.  he  Roinetiiries  attnined  t'rtVris  iif  prent  eloriuenco.  Wo 
are  told,  for  instance.  tJiat  in  his  sermon  on  the  I'ctit  Sombre, 
des  J^lus  (On  the  Chosen  Pew),  at  the  moment  when  he  said, 
"  If  fivRtts  fihoidd  siuMftily  appt'nr  in  the  midst  of  iir,  hiiw 
many  riKhtcons  men  winild  he  Hmll  " — the  whole  andieucc 
ruse  in  a.st»iii>ihiiu'nt.  This  sermon  made  so  ^reat  a  scnsatinu 
in  Paris  that  Massillon  was  calKd  to  Versailles  to  preach  Ije- 
fore  IjMiia  XIV.  It  is  said  of  the  hidlriii£;er  ))f  St.  Enstachi*. 
in  F*ari«,  wh^re  the  sermon  was  preached,  that  he  went  about 
exelaimtHK:  *'  It  is  I,  it  i«  I  who  have  riinjr  in  the  famous  aer- 
moD."  The  sermon  on  **  Alma,"  and  that  on  the  "  SMnctity 
of  the  Christian,"  produced  analogous  effects.  Tliese  works 
are  part  of  the  Grand  Cartnu,  which  is  composed  of  f4)rty- 
two  acnnons. 

Massillon  was  the  last  great  orator  of  the  scTcntecnth- 
eentury  pulpit  The  following  extract  is  from  '*  On  the 
Chosen  Few  ": 

"  1  shall  confine  mj^sclf  to  you,  my  brethren,  who  are  hen- 
assembled.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  rest  of  men.  I  regard  you 
as  if  you  were  the  only  ones  on  earth ;  and  tJiis  is  the  thought 
which  occupies  aud  terrilics  me.  I  am  supiMising  that  this  is 
your  last  hour,  and  the  end  of  the  worhl ;  that  the  heavens  aru 
about  to  open  over  yonr  heads,  and  Jesus  Christ  to  appear  in 
His  glor>*  in  the  midst  of  Uiia  temple,  and  that  you  are 
assembled  in  it  only  to  await  llim  like  Ircmbliug  criminals  on 
whom  one  is  to  pronounce  either  a  sentence  of  foryiiveneas  or 
a  decree  of  eternal  death.  For  there  is  no  use  tljitlering  your- 
selves; you  will  die  such  as  you  are  to-day.  All  these  desires 
for  changfi  which  beiruile  you  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
your  deathbed;  it  is  the  experience  of  all  epochs.  All  that 
you  will  then  find  in  ynurselvi-s  that  is  new  will,  perhaps.  \h' 
a  little  gn^nter  reekonint;  than  that  which  you  would  have  to 
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TRnder  to-dny;  aii<l  fn)m  wbal  ynii  wimld  be  if  it  camo  to 
judfziiiK  you  at  this  moiiu'iit,  you  c-au  alaiuut  tlecidu  what  will 
happen  to  you  at  your  death." 


FORENSIC  ELOQUENCE 

Previons  to  Louie  XITI,  the  dofiuence  which  characterized 
the  bur  was  bombastic  and  in  bnd  taste.  The  Iflwyer  conftncd 
himself  to  an  t-iiipty  display  of  knnwl^dtrc  in  mutters  nf  no 
moment,  and  foryook  arj-unu-iit  for  lonp  eitiitious  of  the  poets 
and  of  Latin  authors.  The  judges,  in  their  turn,  wore  forciHi 
to  listen  tn  these  pmlix,  alwurd  and  pr^-lentious  dissertations 
which  Racine  so  aptly  ridicules  in  Ihh  comedy,  Les  Pluidettrs. 

Olivier  Patru  contributed  ma-^tly  to  thf  reform  of  forensic 
eloquence.  His  snceess  was  due  to  the  rectitude  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  purity  of  bis  style,  Hnd  the  restraint  of  his  citations. 
His  fault  lay  in  his  Uk*  carefully  polislu'd  pJirasiw.  which 
lacked  inspiration  ami  ijiipulsi-.  After  thirty  yeiirs  of  law 
practice,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work,  and  dindcd  the 
honors  with  Vaueelas  as  master  of  the  French  language.  lie 
was  received  intn  the  Academy,  where  he  intnKluced  the  cus- 
tom of  the  DisLOiirs  dc  rcmcrcicmctds,  a  custom  which  still 
prevails.    This  innovation  was  called  eloquence  acativmirfuc. 

Paul  Pellisson  is  cited  as  a  forensic  orator  on  account  of 
his  Menioirea  in  defense  of  Fonqnet,  whose  friend  and 
protege  he  was,  and  to  whom  he  renjaiued  faithful  until  the 
unfortunate  uiiinster's  death.  Pellisson  braved  the  wrath  of 
Louia  XIV,  who  had  condemned  Fouqnet,  and  even  partook 
of  his  captivity  for  four  years  in  the  Bastillt',  where  he  coiii- 
pofied  his  M6moires.  lie  was  ivfused  ink  and  i>apor,  so  he 
wrote  on  the  ntarjiin  of  his  bfmks  with  a  mixture  of  toasted 
bread  dissolved  in  wiue.  His  Memoires  are  a  masterpiece  of 
dialectics  and  tif  style.  After  he  left  the  IJjistille.  Louis  XIV, 
to  reward  him  for  so  much  fidelity,  accorded  him  a  pension 
and  Home  lucrative  oSicee. 


CHAPTKR   XVU 


I.E  aiiCLG   DE  LOmS  XIV 


CoBNETLLE,  Uescartcs,  Pascal,  filled  the  first  half  of 
that  greatest  "f  French  literary  epochs — the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnry.  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  ^eniuti,  theaai 
three  men  are  n'lated  to  one  another  by  certain  ties  of  the! 
intelleet.  The  eharaeteristies  which  they  possess  in  common 
are  spiritual  nobility,  a  aublinie  fervor,  a  simplicity  in  gnuid- 
eur.  *'  We  feel,"  saj-s  Demopeot,  '*  that  a  majestic  harmony 
is  cat»blish('{l  amonjr  these  moat  illiistriims  ri'iiresenlativRs  of 
Frcneh  tbnuKbt.  But  though  they  had  a  bond  of  unity  in 
the  spirit  of  the  century,  they  lacked  a  center  of  government.  ■ 
Meanwhile,  there  was  growing  up,  amid  the  blooily  frivolities 
of  the  Fronde,  the  man  who  was  first  to  give  to  France  what 
she  most  desired — the  severe  unity  which  ia  her  strenfrth  and 
glory. 

"  Royalty — the  material  person ificati on  of  a  people — waa  at, 
that  tiitie  the  only  form  under  which  the  nation  cnild  see  and 
understand  itself;  and  Louis  XIV  '  waa  the  most  plnrious  ex- 
pression of  that  royalty.  Ilia  person  seerae<l  made  for  the 
role:  hia  fijfure,  his  earriaiire.  his  beauty,  and  his  stately  air, 
all  bespoke  the  sovcreii^i:  a  natural  majesty  aeconipanied  alt 
his  actions,  and  commanded  respect.  His  deficiency  of  ednea- 
titm  was  otYw^t  by  great  good  sense.  He  had  eapeeially  the 
instinct  of  powei- — the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  directiuK 
destinies,  together  with  that  faith  in  himself  so  css^^ntial  to 
the  exereise  c»f  eitmmand  over  others.  Besides,  he  took  posses- 
sion witlioiil  diirulenee  of  nil  the  living  forces  of  the  nation, 
lie  entered  into  his  epoch  as  if  into  his  hotwe.  His  maxim 
of  rule  was  4|iiite  op|)ORed  to  that  of  ndgar  tyranny;  he 

*  Sou  of  Lwu8  XSU  «ad  Anne  nf  Austria,  bora  153S,  died  1715. 
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wish(>H  in  unify  in  nnltT  that  hv.  Tnijiht  rcifjrri.  He  cunm'ti- 
truted  ul  the  foot  ol  his  throne  nil  that  was  cimracterizL-U 
by  influence  or  splendor:  nobility,  fortune,  science,  genius, 
bravt-n',  shnne  about  h'm  crown  like  stpeams  of  li^hl." 

It  WHS  tittirjp  that  he  Hhouhl  Iw  railed  tbc  Sun  King. 
Succeeding  to  the  miuisterifll  supremacy  perfected  by  Riehe- 
lien  and  Mazariu,  Louis  XIV.  with  ]*oyaI  power  and  authority 
founded  absolute  monarchy  in  France,  lie  con«idered  him- 
self 11n*  repfpsimtntire  of  iitu\  on  earth — as  the  "  partieipant 
in  Iliii  kiiowleiJt^e  aa  we|]  as  of  Ills  authority.'*  All  the  great 
men  as  welJ  m  the  people  saw  in  their  king  tlie  representative 
of  GfKl  on  earth,  and  to  serve  the  king  meant  to  serve  God. 
lie  was  tnily  the  whole  state — '*  I'T^tat.  e'est  men."  an<l  every- 
one bent  before  him,  nobility.  Parliament,  Third  Estate,  even 
the  clergj-.  Extreme  centrnlizjition.  passive  obedience,  the 
imlt  of  the  n»yal  person  raised  to  the  status  of  dogma,  com- 
pleted the  aKsorption  of  the  nation,  the  incarnation  of  the 
pt^ple  in  a  single  Tuiin. 

VersailK-a  is  the  symbolic  work  of  I^mis  XlV'a  reign.  It 
reveals  ita  thought,  its  grandeur,  its  immense  and  eniel 
egotism.  France  paid  for  the  construction  of  Vei-saillee  a  sum 
which  tfvday  would  equal  four  hundred  millions  of  franca 
{$8O,IKM).O00).  '*  Saint-Germain,"  remarks  Saint-Simon, 
"  offered  to  Louis  XIV  a  ramplete  town  which  its  situation 
alone  was  suffleietit  to  maintain  as  such,  lie  left  it  for  Ver- 
sailles—the saddest  and  most  ungrateful  of  all  platu's— with- 
out scenery,  without  forests,  without  water  or  earth,  because 
everj'thing  there  is  moving  sjuhI  and  marsh.  He  decided  to 
^rannize  over  Nature,  to  contiuer  her  by  foree  of  art  and 
wealth.  Tliere  was  only  a  verj'  miserable  tavern  in  that  plac«; 
he  built  there  nn  entire  city." 

Jules  llardouin  Mansard  '  constnicted  the  place.  Charles 
Lelinin '  was  oeeupit'^l   for  eighteen  years  in  decorating  it. 


>  It  iit  to  Frauv<>i^  Matisurd,  greut-uuclc  of  Uie  above,  that  tlie  taven- 
tion  of  tbp  Mansard  nxiU  is  altxibtitoii. 

'Chttriw  Lehnin,  n  fiimmiH  painlpr  (l(ni*-10yO),  profited  by  his  singuUp 
favor  with  Louis  XIV  U>  |>rocurc  the  foundation  of  u  Kreiich  nchool  at 
Home  in  I6C<i.  Youiik  I'mielimen  of  tnloiit  an.-  wul  to  this  academy  at 
Itome,  to  study  paiiithii;,  M-ulpturc,  ami  tnueic  at  the  expense!  c^  the  ^tAte. 
The  aenes  of  "Battles  of  .Ucxao'ler"  in  the  Louvre  forms  the  principal 
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He  ropresented  the  exploitit  of  the  Sun  King  in  an  allpgoricsl 
inaniitT  in  tweiity-sfvcn  paintinKa  on  the  reilinp  of  the  Krand 
gallery,  and  mytholoi^*  was  tlic  niaf:TiiIicent  (i)K'ff".iry  of  which 
Louis  XIV  was  the  iTality.  Coimuerod  nations  wpit  popsont- 
fied  in  it.  nolland,  Oermany,  Spain,  and  evon  Rnnio  biiwwl 
there  to  the  king.  Lebnin  waa  the  creator  of  the  Louia  XIV 
style. 

A  third  artist  completed  Versailles.  Lo  Notre  creatcti  a 
landscape  for  this  nmnsioD.  "  From  the  w-indowa  of  his  in- 
comparable iflaaa  ^aller>',  Louis  Raw  only  that  which  was 
his  own.  The  entire  horiKon  waa  hia  work,  for  his  iranlcn 
comprised  the  whole  of  it.  Those  g:roves,  those  strait:ht 
avenues,  were  only  the  indefinite  pxtenainn  of  Ihe  palace;  it 
waa  a  vegetable  ardiitecture  which  eoinpIete<l  and  reproduiuid 
the  architecture  in  stone.  The  tri-cs  prew  only  rctrularly,  in 
»]uarc8;  water,  conducted  into  this  arid  place  at  {rrcat  ex- 
pt'ii»!,  Bpouted  in  regular  designs.  A  thousand  stntues  of 
marble  and  bronze  were  the  mythological  pictures  of  this 
chateau  of  verdtire,  and,  like  those  of  Ijehnm,  pn'sented  the 
n^xithcosis  of  the  king  and  his  amours.  Jjouis  was,  indeed, 
the  soul  of  his  court  as  of  his  palace.  It  was  he  who  inspired 
grace  and  spirit  in  women,  valor  and  chivalrj'  in  soldiers, 
emulation  artd  almmt  genius  in  artists.  The  courtiers  lived 
and  died  at  his  glance.  Far  from  tleein^r  display  as  a  burden, 
he  was  at  his  ease  in  his  role  of  kinfi;  he  played  it  with  the 
satisfaction  and  happint«s  of  a  gn-at  artist..  He  gathere<l 
about  him,  and  tasteftdly  distributed  this  brilliant  world 
which  belonged  to  him." 

Louis  XIV's  army  was  the  largest  and  best  orsanized  in 
Europe,  and  his  generals  the  greatest.  His  diphmiacy  ctm- 
trolled  all  courts.    He  built  monuments,  he  created  academies.^ 

Laws  and  customs  were  codified  -.  industry  and  trade  were 
developed;  the  French  nation  excelled  all  nthers  in  the  arts 


work  of  Ijebnin.  Thr  lAiuvre  hml  it^  lic-f(iii»i'i|s  >■!  a  Iouit  ercctcii  for 
the  louvtiier*  (masters  of  the  volf-hounds)  in  what  nra«  then  &  foreet 
ahoundJDg  in  wolves  (Ifiujm).  In  our  time  Ibv  Louvre  ha^  become  the 
ricbc'^t  artistic  museum  in  the  world.  Ttn  principnl  architects  wore  IHerra 
I..eMf)t,  I^mmercier,  I>ii  (!erceau,  (Tftiide  Pcrrault,  unci  Vinoonti, 

'  Of  initcniitiorut  and  metlala,  I6ti3;  of  sciences,  lt>6t};  of  muste.  IG69;  of 
Arobttecture,  1(171;  aod  others. 
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and  sciences;  French  writ^'i-s  pmeifiiined  the  K'inp  ns  the  klcal 
prinei',  and  Hrrayi'd  his  court  with  th<*  splendors  of  the  em- 
pei-ors  of  Rome  and  Byzauliuiii.  VursailU's  with  it«  niai^miti- 
wnce  became  the  i*nv>-  of  all  nionnrchs.  We  know  that 
uixler  Louis  XIV  letters  and  arts  were  carried  to  a  high 
dcpree  of  perfection  by  n  brilliant  ronstellation  of  pnwe 
writers.  pt>etii,  and  painters:  Coriieille,  Rapine,  Jloliere,  in 
the  drama;  La  Fontaine  and  Boileaii  in  poetrj*;  Bussuet, 
Fenelon.  Fishier,  in  oratory;  l^a  Bniy^re  and  La  Rnche- 
foiicanld  in  moral  criticism ;  Pascal  in  philosophy ;  Saint- 
8iinon  nnrl  de  Retz  in  history;  Poussin,  Lc  Lorrain,  Lebrun, 
Perrault.  Mansard.  Oirardon,  Puget,  In  art — these  were  the 
principal  representatives  of  the  century  nf  Lttnia  XIV.  More- 
fivi-r,  letters  not  only  reflected  the  repulnrity  of  the  Groat 
Keign.  but  they  received  from  it  elegance  and  grace.  The 
society  of  women ;  the  intrigues  of  the  heart,  the  science  of 
the  passions;  the  sprightly  conversations,  with  no  real  basis, 
in  whif^h  verbal  endjroidery  was  evcrythinji,  in  which  the 
need  of  saying  everything,  the  obligation  of  concealing  certain 
things,  was  imperative. 

In  this  epoch  written  conversation  became  the  literary 
type.  Tlie  preceding  age  had  expressed  itself  e.spe<nally  In 
m^moirea.  The  seven tcenlh  century  also  had  its  Meiuoire 
writers :  Mademoiselle  dc  Montpensier,  Madame  de  Motteville, 
Madame  de  La  Payette.  Madame  de  Caylus;  La  Roehefnu- 
canld,  I^)uiK  XIV  hiTti!«-]f,  ;jnd  Bxissy-KabutiiT.  whose  wan- 
daloUH  chronicle  Uisttnrr  antourcusf.  dis  Gauffs,  a  cynical 
description  of  the  adventuna  of  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
hronght  him  into  disfavor  with  the  court,  and  caused  his  im- 
prisonineul  in  the  Baslille;  F'aul  de  riondi,  Cardinal  th'  Retz, 
ccli|)scil  all  his  rivals  by  the  fire  of  his  narrations  and  the 

•  depth  of  his  portraits. 

The  French  language  reaeher]  its  perfection  '.n  this  epoch. 
Voltaire  in  his  Sircle  de  Louis  XIV  says:  **  The  language 
und'T  Ij<^uis  XIV  was  carried  tn  tlic  bii:lu*st  state  of  perfec- 

*lion  in  all  genres."  A  talent  for  conversjition — brilliant  and 
flexible  as  well  as  elegant— was  developed  nndcr  the  reign  of 
Tjonis  XTV.  This  art,  practiced  by  society,  pnnlneed  a  rich 
literary  genre — the  epistolary.  No  literature  has  anything  of 
this  type  to  compare  with  the  namos  of  Ninon  de  L'Enclos, 
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McKbunea  de  MonUspan,  de  Coulansca,  de  U  SabU&re,  ile 
Mamteaan.  But  the  most  celebrated  Dame  of  all  is  that  of 
Marie  ile  Rahntin-ChanUl,  MiirquMe  d«  S«vt|pi£  0626-16961. 
whose  correspondence  has  a  place  amoni?  the  masti-rpiecrB  of 
the  century.  She  waa  tlie  joy  and  sunbeam  of  this  distin- 
fished  and  polishtHl  society.  Sainte-BeuT«  has  described 
Madame  do  S^i^rne  us  a  laufrhing  blonde,  very  sprightly  and 
rogiiiflh.  The  brightness  of  hi'r  mind  passed  into  ami  shnne 
in  her  chaninng  q'es,  and,  as  she  says  herself,  in  her  "  parti- 
oolon'd  iris,"  She  received  a  classic  education  and  shone  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XUI  by  her  brilUauee  of  mind  rather  thau 
her  beauty.  Separated  from  her  husband,  she  devoted  herself 
to  her  rbihlren,  and  when  the  Maniuis  de  Sevi>nie  was  killeii  ia 
a  duel,  she  ne^'er  married  again,  although  only  twenty -eii  years 
old.  Madame  de  Sevigne  went  into  the  world  beloved,  sought 
after,  courted,  sowing  unfortimate  jiassions  round  about  her, 
without  in  the  least  meaning  it.  Her  i-oiwin.  Busay-Rabntin ; 
her  preceptor.  Menage;  the  Prince  of  Conti.  brother  of  Iha 
great  Cond^;  Fonquet  and  Turenne — all  vainly  sighed  for 
her.  A  widow  at  twenty-six,  with  a  great  fortune  and  remark 
able  beauty,  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  her  two  cliildren, 
CBi>ccially  her  daughler.  the  hantlsome  and  cold  Madame  de 
Qrignan,  for  whom  she  liad  up  to  the  end  of  her  life  an  ex- 
treme passion.  Amauld,  of  the  Port-Royal,  scolded  her  very 
»4'verely,  saying  that  sh*'  was  a  pretty  pagan,  and  that  she  wa> 
making  of  her  daughter  the  idol  of  her  heart. 

it  was  bt-cause  of  a  mother's  love,  in  or<ier  to  entertain. 
her  daughter — "  mnjestjially  tired  in  the  midst  of  the  fetes 
and  chicaneries  of  pn>vineiiU  society  '* — that  she  undertook  to 
write  a  series  of  letters  for  twenty-tive  of  the  most  curious 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  diversity  of  her  studies 
enabled  her  to  become  an  excellent  writer,  but  the  (lualiUes  of 
her  literary  style  are  such  as  one  does  not  acc|uire:  imagina- 
tion, sensibilitj-  and  wit,  added  to  rapidity  of  touch;  un- 
labored and  correct  phrasing,  and  a  language  which  does  not 
fear  the  right  AvortI,  and  ignores  prudery*  and  timidity.  Hera 
was  the  model  of  the  epistolary  genre.  Her  eorrespondenee, 
like  an  "  enehnnted  niirr»>r.  inaVi-s  us  know  the  court  and 
its  intrignes.  the  king  and  his  mistri"SRes.  the  churfh.  the 
theater,  literature,  war,  tbr  entertoinmaits,  the  banquets,  and 
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the  toilets  of  the  time."  All  is  animutwi  Hnd  colomi  while 
passiufc  through  the  iniiid  aud  the  peu  of  this  uhanuiuK  womaa. 
The  abandon  ami  facility  of  the  style  contribute  to  the  illu- 
sion. It  is  a  livinif,  spirited  converwition,  piquant,  varieijatt'd, 
in  which  is  found  all  tlie  jrrace,  all  the  unexpected  dirtiun, 
all  the  heartiness  and  wannth  of  a  person  of  groat  intelleot, 
soul,  instruction,  and  reason.' 

Madame  de  SevigT^^'a  letterH  to  Charles  de  SSviffD^,  to  Abb5 
de  Coulaufjres,'  to  MadHim*  de  IjU  Pttyelte  show  an  exenllent 
literary  style,  but  the  letters  addressed  to  her  dausrhter  arc  most 
exquisite  of  all.  She  chats  with  her  dauphter  and  "  lets  her 
pen  tn»t  with  loose  bridle."  In  these  letters  are  f^iund  the 
French  styU*  jntr  excellence — a  finely  fiishioiied  mind,  an 
easily  excited  iniap:inatiou.  a  love  for  the  natural^expressed 
in  a  firm  and  faeile  manner  with  great  simplieity.  and  a  per- 
fection of  frvnn  whieh  iimkes  Madame  de  S6vign6  the  master 
in  this  particular  branch  of  literature. 

aUDAME  DE  LA  FAYETTE* 

The  period  fnmi  IfiSO  until  IfifiO  was  one  of  the  Rreat 
epochs  of  the  French  novel,  and  literature  was  ahuost  entirely 
limited  to  fiction.  The  novels  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry 
marke«l  a  transition  from  the  novel  of  La  Calprenede  (the 
prince  of  romantic  fiction)  to  the  novel  of  Madame  de  La 
Fayette.  These  novels  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scnd^rT-'  offered 
a  paycholopical  as  well  as  historic  interest.  "  The  novels  of 
Madame  de  La  Fayette,"  says  Gfiruzez,  "  were  more  than  a 
novelty;  thry  were  nlin<xst  a  revolution."'  Rut  it  wiik  the 
revolution  of  good  sense,  goml  taste,  and  simplicity  which 
were  to  replace  the  extravagance,  the  bombast,  and  the  im- 
possible inventions  of  the  old-style  novel.  The  novels  of 
Madame  de  La  Fayette  have  remained  the  very  type  of  moral 
analysis.     Her  first  attempt  was  Zayde,  a  story  of  adven- 

'  The  beat  edition  ci  Madamnde  Si^viftn^'fl  letters  wm  prepared  by  Paul 
Mosnard  for  the  aeries  of  /-is  (trantU  Kcriiuiin.^  dc  la  France. 

'  Mfuiame  de  B^vigiMi's  uock-,  |l<i?  .\li1>6  dc  CouUages,  directed  tbe  cdu- 
calluti  i>r  bis  nime  who,  orphnru-d  when  u  child,  proved  Ihu  joy  and  biippi- 
Dewt  ctf  "le  Ilion  fUtn/'  as  ehn  calltH]  tho  AMkS. 

■  Marie  Uodctcine  Piocfae  de  la  \'cTgae,  Comtewe  de  La  Fayetto 
(1034-1693). 
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ture  and  sentimentalism — a  transition  botwepn  tho  hemic 
romance  of  Mademoiselle  He  Sciiil^ry  and  tlu'  psychologi- 
cal novel.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Spain ;  the  hero  aud  heroine, 
at  their  first  meeting,  cannot  understand  each  other  except  by 
gestures,  since  one  is  Arabiau  and  the  other  Spanish.  When 
they  iii(H>t  Hf^ain,  the  Arabian  pirl  speakR  f^paniab  and  thu 
Spanian],  Arabian;  they  blush  and  understand. 

La  Pnncesse  de  Clcves  is  far  superior  to  Zayde.  It  is  a 
novel  in  which  passion  is  analyzL'd  with  macb  delicacy  and 
decornni  —  a  modem  novel.  The  chief  scene  ia  that  in  which 
M.  de  Cl&ves,  aatonisht-d  at  seeitif?  his  wife  dclLTniint'd  Ui  re- 
main in  the  country,  tjutstions  her,  and  learn-s  that  she  is 
fleeinff  from  the  Due  de  Ken)Oura,  who  loves  her,  and  who6« 
love  she  returns.  M.  de  Clfeves  <lies,  some  time  after  thia, 
from  chagrin  and  jealousy.  This  leaves  }iis  willow  irvv  to 
marry  the  duke,  who  still  loves  her;  but  she  reproaebu-s  her- 
self for  the  sentiments  she  bad  entertained  toward  him  during 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  and  retires  to  a  convent.  The 
perioil  of  this  story  is  nominally  the  rei^jn  of  Henry  TI;  bnt 
we  feel  ourselves  fully  in  thcscvcnteenlb  eeiitiu-y.  at  the  cuurt 
of  liouis  XrV;  the  Dnchesso  de  Valentinois  is  Madame  de 
Mi)nti>Rpan ;  Marie  Stuart  is  but  another  name  for  Ihe  Duehc-sse 
d 'Orleans;  in  the  Prince  of  C'levea.  we  detect  M.  de  La  Fay- 
ette; the  Due  de  Ncmoura  is  no  other  than  La  Rw^hefoucuuld. 
La  Kochefnucauld,  who  was  a  fast  frii'iid  of  Mjidame  de  La 
Fayette,  had  a  great  influence  on  her  literary  devrdopmeiit ;  her 
work  became  more  tbout^blfiil  and  psyi-lioUtuically  deeper,  m 
*'  He  gave  me  wit,  but  I  have  reformed  his  heart,"  slie  said.  | 
Madame  de  S^vijme  wrote:  "  Nothing  could  be  compared,  to 
the  confidenee  and  rbarm  of  their  friendship." 

Madame  de  La  Fayette  has  left  memoirs  of  this  court ;  alsoi 
a  Vi6  d'JIenriftte  d'Atigktrrrc,  in  which  the  author  enters 
xntt)  verj*  intimate  di'tails,  so  that  one  might  fancy  himself 
to  be  reading  a  real  novel.     It  is  all  written  in  n  distinp'uished 
style,  and  with  a  precision  which  is  not  in  the  least  affected. 


LA  nOCHKFOUCAULD 

Francois,  Due  de  La  Hochcfoucanld,  and  Prince  <Ie  Mor^ 
ailUe,  bom  at  Paris  in  1613,  died  1680,  was  the  great  initiator 
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in  moral  sliulics.  He  t<iok  part  in  the  Froudc,  liut  it  was  loss 
from  piilitieal  conviction  than  to  pleast'  tho  Uuphesse  tie 
Longuevillf.  He  left  curious  MtMnnires  of  this  epoch,  written 
in  u  Hrru  aiid  prffiiae  style,  hut  nnich  less  inter  ml  iiij(  than  those 
of  tlo  Retz.  The  book  which  has  made  the  reputation  of 
La  Kochefoueauld,  is  his  little  eoUeetion  of  Maximfs.^  He 
frequented  the  salon  of  Madame  <!e  Saljle,  and  there  he  got 
his  inspiration  for  them.  Ever)'  salon  of  the  suvenleeuth 
century  favored  some  special  developriient  of  a  literary  genre: 
Mademoiselle  de  Seudery's  was  noted  for  its  niadri^ala  and 
verses,  the  Prineoiwe  de  Montpensier's  for  literary  portraits, 
and  ^rndanie  de  Ruble's  for  uiaxirnH.  The  maxtuis  of  I^  Huehc- 
fouennld  are  master  pieces  of  style;  no  one  before  him  had 
attained  to  his  precision  and  clearness,  to  his  skill  in  putting' 
an  edge  ()n  thought 

The  philosophic  sj-stem  of  La  Rochefoneauld  deserves  less 
niilogj' :  it  is  hitler  iirid  pi*ssiniistic.  For  him  all  hunuin  actions 
have  no  other  motive  than  self-love,  and  his  whole  book  is, 
in  the  last  analysis,  only  this  thought  recurring  in  a  hundred 
diffen-nt  ways.  He  reasons  thus:  virtue  has  its  recompense, 
but  in  being  virtuous  it  is  only  our  (3esire  to  gain  the  recom- 
pense. He  does  not  admit  that  a  good  action  may  be  per- 
formed naturally  and  disinterestedly.  He  judged  the  human 
race  by  the  fault  finders  with  whom  he  had  lived :  in  his  last 
years  he  became  completely  saJdcned  and  misanthropic.  The 
following  selections  from  his  Maximes  are  characteristic: 

We  should  guin  more  by  letting  ourselves  be  seen  &s  we  are  that)  as 
we  are  not, 

Narrow-mindi»dness  m/ilcM  ftlwtiriary;  we  do  not  eaally  believe  in 
tlwl  wliich  is  bcyonii  our  range  uf  vision. 

How  cjin  we  expect  tluit  another  will  keep  our  secret  if  we  Iiave  uot 
liuen  able  to  keep  it  ourselves? 

Id  or«Ier  to  know  things  well,  we  must  know  them  in  detail;  and, 
since  this  is  almost  infinite,  our  knowledge  is  always  luperficial  and 
iniiwrfect. 

As  it  is  the  characteristic  of  great  minds  to  make  many  tilings 
underatoofl  with  few  wordn,  «o — on  tKe  contrary — little  minds  have 
the  gift  of  talking  a  great  deal  and  sajnng  nothing. 
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The  deare  to  appear  skillful  often  preventa  our  becoininj;  so. 

The  IriiH  way  U>  Iw  <io<w\"0(l  u  to  liGjie\'e  oneaelf  ahrawder  thu 
others. 

The  nilad  ia  always  the  dupo  of  the  lieart. 

Everyone  coin])lAiiu  of  his  memory,  and  no  one  eomplaina  of  bii 
judgment. 

Self-love  ifl  the  greatest  of  all  flotlcrcrs. 

It  needs  greater  %'irtiiea  to  suatain  good  fortune  than  bad. 

We  are  never  so  ridiculous  by  the  qualities  which  we  have  aa  by 
those  vrhirh  \i*c  pretend  to  have. 

Pn&«ions  are  the  only  onitors  which  always  perauade.  They  are 
like  a  kind  of  nature  whose  rules  are  infallible;  and  the  aimpteat  man 
who  has  pasaoD  b  more  persuasive  than  ttie  most  eloqueot  who  haa 
nunc. 

Kpifrrninn,  likf  proverbs,  are  the  condensfttion  of  thought 
III  the  cfuic  of  proverlw,  the  condeiisuiion  is  often  atH^omplisfaed 
thron(»h  the  prtwess  of  apc^  and  the  friction  of  ntflny  minds. 
The  epigram,  when  it  ia  the  work  of  one  man,  is  recast  by  him 
ngnin  nnd  again,  tintil  he  can  eoiupress  it  no  more.  In  a  lirst 
edition  of  the  Maxinies,  we  read :  "  There  is  no  pleasure  which 
one  givea  aa  willingly  to  a  friend  as  that  of  offering  our  ad- 
vice." In  a  later  collection  this  becomes:  '*  We  give  nothing 
so  liK'rally  as  our  ad  vice." 


LE  CARDINAL  DE  RETZ 

Paul  de  flondi,  Canlinal  of  Retz,  horn  at  Montrairail  in 
1(114,  died  1(>79,  wiu*  dostini-d  fnnii  his  ehildhiKxl  to  the  eccle- 
siBKtieal  career,  for  which  he  was  little  suited.  Dr.  Retz  had 
l)t>triin  by  tfUing,  in  a  little  work  full  of  ener^*,  the  same  Con-- 
juration  tie  Ficsquc  froiti  which  Schiller  took  one  of  his 
draniius.  Hich«'lieti.  to  whom  they  brought  this  composition  of 
an  eightcen-year-idd  writer,  exclaimed  :  "There  is  a  dangerous  _ 
miudl  "  In  1543,  after  being  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  ■ 
Archbishop  of  Pans  (Ilciiri  de  Gondi,  his  uncle),  he  put  him- 
self nt  the  front  in  the  Fronde.  He  iMiiame  a  Frondcur  to 
gratify  Madame  de  Longueville;  he  himself  has  explained  it: 
"  T(t  plejwe  her  benntiful  eyes.  1  made  war  on  kings,  I  would 
have  warred  against  gwls."  De  Retz  was  the  historian  of  the 
Fronde.    After  the  defeat  of  the  Frondeurs  at  the  battle  of! 
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the  Faubourg  Sflint-Autoine.  lii'  mndv  his  ppaoe  with  the  court 
and  rei'ejved  the  c^rtlinal's  hat.  Mistress  of  all  power,  Anne 
of  Aiistriu  had  hini  anvsted;  but  he  sucei-eded  in  (-"sciiping 
from  his  priRini  anil  left  1,hf  Idnj^dom.  Whon  he  letwrnwl  to 
Fnmce  he  nave  up  (Mtlitics  aud  liuished  his  life  in  retiremi'ut, 
writing  his  Meinoir»?9 — a  model  of  that  kind  of  iuformnl 
histor}'  which  flouriahi'd  in  the  seventeeuth  century. 


LA  BRTH'feRE 

Jean  do  La  Bniy^ri',  born  at  Pans  in  1645,  difd  1fi9fi.  was 
for  some  time  treasurer  in  the  district  of  Coeu.  On  Ihf  reoom- 
mendatioD  of  Bossuet,  the  great  Cond6  engaged  him  to  teach 
history  to  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  nourbon.  La  Bniy^rc 
was,  alHive  all,  a  iium  of  honor;  thi>i  is  the  opinion  of  Boih'au, 
Saint-Simon,  and  all  of  his  conteuipomries.  Virtue  was  for 
him  a  kind  of  beauty.  lie  lived  in  a  sort  of  retirement;  and 
ill  80  far  as  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  he  looked  at  the  scene 
without  beeoniiiig  an  aetor. 

"  He  was,"  says  Saiut-Simon,  "  very  diainterestetl.  He 
was  content  all  his  life  with  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns, 
which  the  duke  gave  him,"  as  preceptor  for  his  grandson 
Louis  de  Bourbon.  His  patron,  the  duke,  ■was  ''  brutal, 
viei<ms,  and  of  an  unbt'arahly  ftrocioua  eharaeter."  The 
duchcKs  was  a  "  scornful,  mocking,  sarcastic  pcrsou,  Incapable 
of  friendship,  and  very  capable  of  hatred;  wicketl.  proud,  im- 
placable, with  a  fertilff  mind  for  hiac?k  artifices,  and  the  most 
crnd  songs,  which  she  inlliclMl  on  people  whom  she  pretemled 
to  Jove,  who  lived  with  her."  La  Bruy^re  suffered  much 
from  these  eceentrieitif-a,  and  from  the  haughty  distlain  and 
hninilialing  condi'snensiou  to  which  he  w«s  subjected  by 
friends  of  the  house, 

Taiue  tells  us  that  "  the  great  lords  of  the  lime  considered 
men  of  letters  and  artists  as  a  kind  of  amusing  domestics. 
The  Pope  re<|uestetl  the  king  "  to  lend  him  Mansard,"  as 
you  would  retjuost  your  friend  to  lend  you  his  horse  or  his 
dog.  We  find  in  La  Bruyere's  book  no  less  than  twenty 
"  thoughts  "  on  the  scorn  attached  to  the  condition  of  a  sub- 
ordinate and  man  of  letters.  The  points  whteh  he  makes  ore 
pem^traling  ami  pnifound;  yet  we  can  alwav-s  read  between 
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the  lines  ou  aniimis  underlying  the  moral  pUvjuenc*?  nf  bis 
work.  We  pjiii  often  reco^iy*  tlu!  rrMtriiin*r<l  and  liitlcr 
Brnile  of  a  Rupcrityr  »iul  wbicrh  (HH's  that  it  is  scorned,  auU 
rt'tnrns  a  hundredfold,  but  iu  silence,  the  coDtcmpt  it  lias 
endured.  l_"n fortunately,  this  tno  frwjuent  and  too  pervasive 
sentiment  soon  poisons  all  the  others.  W>  end  by  beenininj;  in- 
capable of  gayety,  or  even  of  cjihimess;  we  no  longer  see  in 
the  vices  of  man  the  interior  neetwsity  which  renders  them 
endurable,  nor  in  the  follies  of  the  world  the  agreeable  non- 
sense which  makes  them  amusing.  We  lose  our  serene  philos- 
ophy and  sense  of  humor;  we  become  satirical  and  misan- 
thropic. The  feeling  of  sadness  incrcHses,  everything  becomes 
tense  and  strained ;  the  autlior  speaks  only  in  insulting  tiradefl, 
or  rasping,  reproachful  phrases.  This  is,  indeed,  the  habitual 
tone  of  La  Rruyen^;  his  style,  however  perfect  it  is,  fatigues 
the  reader;  the  extreme  and  painful  emotions  which  fill  the 
work  are  commtmicated  to  him  -.  we  wish  harm  when  we  have 
read  his  books,  and  we  wish  it  to  the  whole  race.  He  leaves, 
with  more  force  and  less  monotony,  the  same  impression  left 
by  Rotisaeau;  both  were  prnfounilly  and  incessantly  wounded 
by  the  disproportion  of  their  genius  and  their  fortune,  and 
their  secret  chagrin  has  embittered  and  colored  all  their 
work."  .  .  . 

La  Bruyere  was  at  heart  gracious  and  fidl  of  tender- 
ness— traits  which  come  to  the  surface  at  limes,  but  are 
ftlniost  aIwEi,>'8  concealed  by  his  biting  satire.  The  chapter 
on  the  heart,  and  that  ou  women,  are  sown  with  nohle  ancl 
ex<iui»i(e  thought,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  bitter  irony 
of  the  rest,  and  afTording  a  glimpse  of  wltat  he  might  have 
been  if  circumstances  Jiad  not  turned  him  aside  toward  more 
violent  and  siidder  ex[>reKsi(>ii»  of  literature.  ...  A  final  trait, 
common  to  La  Bruyere  and  Rousseau,  marks  his  character; 
it  is  the  incurable  melancholy,  the  sadness  in  the  verj'  depths 
of  his  soul,  the  loss  of  all  ilUwion,  the  disgust  with  men,  the 
cruel  feeling  of  hunmn  misJcry.  Witness  wonls  like  these: 
"  We  nuist  laugh  befi^-e  being  hapi)y,  for  fear  of  dying  before 
having  laughed.  Life  is  short,  tiresome,  it  is  wholly  spent  in 
hoping,  and  we  put  re.st  into  the  future  as  well  as  joy,  at  the 
age  when  often  nur  be.st  possessions — health  and  youth — have 
already  disappeared.     The  time  comes  which  overtakes  eVon 
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rnir  dosireB;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  them  when  the  fever  seizes 
uu  and  we  periah:  if  we  ha<l  rerovered,  it  would  only  be  to 
hope  still  longer."  His  book  attt'ui|>ts  to  compute  iu  how 
ninny  ways  man  can  be  unendurable. 

Jean  Fonney  writts:  "  He  (La  Bruy^re)  came  alinrist 
daily  to  sit  with  a  bookseller  nanietl  Michallet,  in  whose  cuiii- 
pany  he  perused  new  books  and  amused  himself  witli  a  very 
prett}*  little  girl,  daughter  of  the  bookseller,  who  had  struck 
up  a  frienilKhip  with  him.  One  day.  he  drew  a  manuscript 
from  his  pocket  and  said  to  JIi<;hfillet:  '  Will  you  print  this? 
I  don't  know  whether  you  will  find  it  worth  while;  but  in 
case  of  success,  the  profit  will  be  for  my  little  friend.  *  The 
bookseller  midertook  the  eilition  (Les  Caractires).  Scarcely 
had  he  put  it  on  sale  than  it  was  cxhnasted,  and  lie  was 
obliged  to  reprint  the  book  thi-ee  or  four  times;  it  brought  him 
two  or  three  liundre<l  thousand  fraiicK.  This  was  the  unfore- 
seen dower  of  his  daughter,  who  made  in  consequence  a  moBt 
advantageous  marriage." 

La  Bruyere's  only  work,  Les  Cai-ncteres,  is  composed  of 
aixteen  chapters,  in  which  he  paiaws  in  review  men  of  letters, 
prelates,  women,  courtiers,  and  bourgeois;  in  which  he  dLs- 
euss^  fashion,  judjreinents,  the  pivernment  of  states;  or  takes 
to  task  the  ineredulous  ones  who  were  at  that  time  called  the 
"  esprits  forts.'"  The  full  title  of  his  work  is  Les  caractdres  de 
Theophraste  '  traduit  du  grrc  avec  les  caractires  ou  les  mcturs 
dc  re  siVr/«.  Here  is  an  extract  from  Chapter  VI,  "  On  the 
Good  Thiiifp*  of  Fortune;  the  Rich  and  the  Poor  Man  ": 

"  Giton  has  a  fresh  complexion,  full  face  and  hanging 
cbeebfi.  a  steady  and  assured  glanee,  broad  shoulders,  thick 
chntt,  and  a  firm  and  deliberate  beariuK :  he  speaks  with  cou- 
fldenee,  makes  the  man  who  is  talking  to  him  repeat,  and 
enjoys  only  indifferently  what  his  companion  says  to  him. 
lie  unfolds  a  large  handkerchief,  and  blows  his  nose  with  a 
great  noise;  he  spits  to  a  great  distance,  and  sneezes  very 


'  KUiiei  Charnkltrea  of  Theophnistus,  Hreek  philoeopher,  370-288  B.c. 
La  Bruyire's  trimslalion  is  a  supplement  to  his  own  chftractcr  skeU-hfa,  of 
which  there  arc  1,11!'.  The  CharaeUTH  of  Tlieophrajitiis  were  the  oriKinal 
modebf  of  Hall's  ChttTncta-nticn  of  Virtuea  und  S'irca;  of  Eorle'd  Microeoa- 
mngraphic  ;  of  Overhiiry'i*  C/umicter»  or  WUty  Deteriptions  a/ the  Properties 
of  Sundrif  Persona. 
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loiuUy;  lie  sleeps  during  the  day,  he  sleeps  at  night,  and  pro- 
foundly; he  sn<irt«  in  company.  At  table,  snd  while  walking, 
he  cH'fupies  mon*  spact*  than  niiy  othor  ptTwin.  Ho  kwpw  in 
the  middle  wlii'n  walking;  with  his  equals:  be  stops  and  they 
atop,  be  continues  to  walk  and  they  walk;  they  all  regulate 
themReWes  by  him.  Pie  interrupts,  he  eorrects  those  who  are 
speaking;  he  is  not  interrupted,  IIh-v  ILstPU  to  him  as  long 
as  he  wishes  U)  speak,  agree  with  hiui  in  everytbintf.  and  be- 
lieve the  news  he  relates.  If  he  sits  down,  you  see  him  en- 
sconce himself  in  an  armchair,  crnss  his  lejrs  one  over  the  other, 
knit  his  brow,  hiwcr  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  in  order  not  t« 
sec  anyone;  or  he  raises  it  after  a  wUile  and  uncovers  his 
forehead  by  way  of  pride  and  audacity.  He  is  lively,  a  great 
laugher,  impatient,  presumptuous,  choleric,  free  thinker  and 
politic,  mysterious  in  regard  to  the  affaira  of  the  time;  htf 
thinks  he  has  talent  and  brains.     He  is  rich. 

"  Phedon  is  hollow-ej-ed,  of  a  flushed  complexion,  hia 
body  dried  up,  bis  face  lean.  He  sleeps  little  and  very  lightly. 
Ill'  is  nbflcnt-mindpd.  a  dreamer,  and  he  has  the  air  of  an  idiot 
in  8j)ite  of  his  intellecl ;  he  for^rcta  to  say  what  he  knows,  or 
to  sp*'ak  of  events  which  are  known  to  him,  and  if  ho  do»?« 
so  sometimes,  he  makes  a  bungle  of  it  He  thinks  he  is 
Imring  those  to  whom  he  spejika,  so  he  talks  briefly,  but  with- 
out animation;  no  one  listens  to  him.  he  does  not  make  his 
himrers  laugh.  He  applauds  and  smiles  at  what  othen«  say 
to  him,  lie  is  of  their  cipinioii;  he  runs,  he  tlies  to  do  them 
little  sen'icea,  he  is  complaisant,  a  flatterer,  officious.  He  is 
mysterious  in  his  ailairs,  does  not  always  speak  the  truth;  he 
is  soperstitious,  scnipulous,  timid.  He  walks  difjidi-ntly  and 
lightly,  apparently  afraid  to  tn>ad  the  ground,  with  eyes 
lowered,  and  darc^  not  raise  them  on  those  who  pass.  He  is 
never  among  those  who  form  a  circle  for  discussion:  he  stands 
behind  the  one  who  speaks,  furtively  notices  what  is  mikl. 
and  retires  if  be  is  looked  at.  He  occupies  no  space,  and 
titkea  up  no  room.  lie  goes  aloug  with  bent  shoulders,  his 
hat  lowered  over  his  eyes  so  that  be  may  not  be  seen ;  hu 
wraps  Hnd  conceals  himself  in  his  ooat;  there  are  no  streets  or 
gMlliTieM  .so  nhstructt'd  and  tilled  with  people  through  which 
he  does  not  find  the  means  of  makin^r  his  way  without  effort, 
and  gliding  thrimgh  without  being  pcreeiv(^I.     If  he  is  asketl 
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to  sit  ilown,  he  barely  plaeos  himself  on  the  odgre  of  the  pliair. 
lie  speaks  low  in  conversation  and  artit-uIateH  batUy;  out- 
spoken, nevertheless,  on  public  affnira;  discontented  with  the 
epoeh ;  in  a  niRdincre  way.  prejudict'd  Hiiainst  the  miTiisters 
and  the  ministry,  lie  never  opeiu*  his  month  exwpt  to 
answer;  ho  eaughs,  he  blows  his  nose  behind  his  hat,  he  aimnst 
spits  upon  himself,  and  he  waits  untU  he  is  nlone  to  sm-eze— 
or.  if  this  happens  in  spite  of  him,  it  is  without  the  Icnowl- 
edfire  of  the  company,  anci  costs  no  one  either  a  grcelinK  or  a 
complimeut.'    lie  is  poor." 


SAINT-SIMON 

Louis  do  Ronvray,  son  of  Claude  do  Saint-Simon,  favorite 
of  Louis  Xin.  was  horn  in  1675,  at  Versaillwi.  The  king: 
was  his  sponsor,  and  he  Itecaitie  a  pat;e  at  court,  and  thi-n  a 
soldier.  Later,  he  handed  in  his  resignation,  and  remained 
at  the  eourt  without  ciiij>liiynienl.  He  was  a  malcnntent 
from  his  birth  and  by  family  tradition.  Ho  had  a  i^rc&i  re- 
spect for  Ixtuis  Xin,  "  the  king  of  the  nobles,"  but  dephjred 
the  "  long  regue  de  vile  bourKcotsie  "  of  Louis  XIV.  At  the 
death  of  LouLR  XTV,  he  faviiretl  the  party  of  the  Dup  d'Or- 
l^aas,  with  whom  the  Due  du  Maine  disputed  the  repcncy; 
and  he  was  intrusted  by  the  regent  with  the  mission  of  ue>!oti- 
ating  with  Spain  the  marriape  of  Louis  XV  with  the  Infanta. 
Later  he  retircil  to  hia  estalts.  where  he  occupied  hinisclf  with 
the  edition  of  his  Mtmains,  which  are  very  voluminous  (123 
volumes).  He  cxerewed  no  influence  whatsoever  on  the  litera- 
ture of  his  time,  as  ho  worked  with  tlie  preatest  aoorecy. 
Ilia  Mrmoires  which,  aeconling  to  his  last  wilf.  were  not  to 
appear  until  fifty  years  after  his  death  (1725).  were  nrm- 
iisoatotl  by  the  French  Government,  and  taken  to  the  nr/hives 
of  the  Miiiistnr  des  affaires  (tmngi-rvs.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  he  made  publie  nntil  1K30,  In  these  Mi-mmrcs  du 
Due  tie  Saint-Simon  sur  le  rigne  de  Lottis  XIV  et  la  Rtgence, 
he  depicts  with  admirable  penetration  the  thousand  ineidents 
of  the  court,  and  the  physitfjjnomy  tif  the  e(Hirti<'ra. 

8aint-8imon  had  begun  to  ^father  the  matter  for  this  work 
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jit  tlip  ape  of  nineteen  yearn.    Every  pv^nin^j  li«  jotte<l  <]owa,| 
witiioiit  mi^-niie  t)l)serving  hiui,  all  that  ho  had  secu  and  hcard^ 
during  the  day;  and  it  is  from  these  nottfl,  and  not  from 
more  or  loss  vague  recollection,  that  he  composed  his  book- 
II  has  been  said  of  him,  that  he  was  '*  curions  like  Froissart, 
pcnelratiuy  like  La  Bniy^re,  and  passionate  like  Alccste  m 
Moliere."    DiiritiK  all  the  time  of  his  sojourn  at  the  court, 
Saint-Sinion  imposed  on  himself  the  role  of  spy  on  all  that 
world  whieh  paraded  amund   him  —  studying  fanes,  notint; 
gwtiires,  hearitij;  every  word,  and  seeking  to  read  the  very 
bottom  of  the  souL     ills  Mnnoires  were  written  in  a  stratig«(, 
incoi'rect  style.     He  never  revised  his  sentences  and  D«i 
erase*)  a  word.     "  He  writes  without  order  (4  la  diable)  fofj 
posterity,*'   said    Chateaubriand.     His    portraits    also    aeenii 
thrown  together,  compos^-d  at  hazard,  but  with  great  vigorJ 
Saint-Simon  is  the  greatest  French  word-painter  of  historieal 
portraits. 

The  transition  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries  shows  a  decline  in  classicism.  F6nelon,  in  his  Lettre 
d  I'Acadcmie,  achieved  a  victory  for  the  ancients  in  the 
"  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Modems,"  but  did  not  muoh 
retard  tlie  impulse  toward  modernism,  Racine  had  created 
a  wdionl;  but  among  the  great  number  of  tragic  writers  who 
nnight  to  walk  in  his  steps,  only  a  few,  such  as  de  I^afosse 
and  Cn^billon  had  some  dramatic  talent  united  with  a  certain 
originality.  Classic  tragetly  fell  altogetlier  into  decadence 
with  the  dramatic  poets,  Jean  Cialbert  de  Campistron,  La- 
grange-Chancel,  Longepiem',  and  tended  toward  the  melo- 
dramatic. Brunetifire  telk  us  that  of  the  raajiy  pieces  offl 
tbw  periiMl,  there  are  not  six  which  are  remembertMl,  not  even 
one.  which  one  dares  represent,  and  there  is  not  an  author 
t<i  whom  the  history  of  literature  accords  more  than  a  pass- 
ing mention. 

Antoine  de  Lafosse's  (about  1653-X70S)  tragedy  MnnUm 
Capitotinus.  an  adaptation  of  Thomas  Otway'a  "  Venice  Pre-  m 
served,''  had  a  prodigious  success  in  its  time,  and  was  still  con-  1 
sidcrcd  u  masterpiece  by  A'illomain.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  play  owed  much  of  its  popnlaritj'  to  the  ma.iterful  inter- 
pn-tntion  of  the  great  actor  Talma.  An  interesting  do<Miment 
preserved   in   the   archives  of  the  Theatre-Fran(;ais   reads: 
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*'  Pass  the  citizen  Bonaparte  to  thin  evening's  performancR 
of  iManlius.  (Signetl)  Tidma."  Of  Miis  dociinii'nt,  Fmlt'ric 
Febvre,  in  Lr.  Onulois,  rt-lales  n  story  told  him  by  Talma  sown 
BOD.  It  seems  that  Emperor  Napoleon  when  he  was  a  lieuten- 
ant of  artillerj'  was  in  the  habit  of  haunting  the  Palaiit-Royal 
Galleries  in  the  hope  that  he  mijrht  see  the  IraKodian,  ami  that 
Talma,  espyinji:  him,  would  whisper  Xo  his  companion:  "  The 
other  way,  if  you  don't  mind.  I  see  Bonaparte  coming,  and 
I'm  afraid  he'll  ask  me  for  seats."  Latpr,  Napoleon,  who 
ardently  admired  Talma,  had  him  appear  in  a  performance 
in  Erfurt  before  an  '*  audience  of  kiiijrs.'' 

I*rosper  Jolyot  de  Cr6billon  (l()7-lr-1762)  tried  tn  intro- 
duce in  his  tragedies  the  element  of  terror  which  had  be*fn 
the  fortune  of  vEachjlua.  "  CorneiUi*,"  he  said,  "  took 
heaven,  Racine  the  earth;  there  Ls  nothing  left  for  me  but 
hell,  and  I  have  thrown  myself  headlonp  into  it."  His  plays 
abound  in  terrible  situations  and  fearful  crimes.  Thus  in 
Airee  et  Thyeste,  the  prince  is  represented  as  offering  tn  his 
brother,  Thyewtts,  a  goblet  filled  with  the  blnml  of  his  (iwu 
son.  Cr^billou  later  tried  to  remedy  this  great  defect  by  in- 
troducing tender  sentiments,  but,  for  all  his  expedients,  he 
does  not  move  ns. 

His  beat  ])lay  is  Rhad^misle  et  Zcnohie.  The  subject, 
which  is  very  romantic,  was  borrowed  by  the  author  from  a 
novel  of  the  Pr6cieuse»  school.  It  concerns  a  king  of  Arme- 
nia, who,  awing  himaelf  overcome  by  the  Romans,  does  not 
wish  to  leave  his  wife  in  the  power  of  his  enemies.  In  a  (it  of 
jealousy  he  stabs  her  and  casts  her  into  the  river.  Zfinobie  is 
saved,  and  later  returns,  under  a  false  name,  to  the  presence 
of  her  husbanfl.  The  violent  character  of  Rhadamisle,  his 
a^tated  life,  his  jealousy,  and  his  remorse,  are  pictured  in  a 
true  and  strikiug  manner,  and  contrast  happily  with  the 
Bweet  and  loving  character  of  Z^nobie.  Disarmed  by  this 
feverish  love,  she  finally  pardons  him,  and  is  reconciled  to 
her  would-be  nuirderer.  This  work  is  the  only  eclebrate<l 
tragedy  that  appeared  on  the  French  stage  in  the  interval 
which  separates  Racine  from  Voltaire.  It  is  said  that,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  a  friend,  f.'r^billon  read  his  trageily  to  TJoi- 
leau,  who  had  grown  old  and  was  ill.  Boilcau  listened  atten- 
tively enough  to  the  first  two  scenes ;  then  be  rose  in  anger, 
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crying:  "  Wliat,  Monsieur,  yoii  wish  to  liHsten  my  death  hy 
ro«<Jin(f  these  detestable  verses!  I  see  in  you  an  author  wiiri- 
pared  with  whom,  Scudery  and  Pradon  are  shining  lighte.  1 
do  not  rcgrot  to  dio  since  my  country  produces  such  authors." 
Brnnetiere  callB  the  tragedies  of  Cr^billon  melmlranias  in 
verse.  CrebiMon  bad  a  priMHgious  memory.  He  kept  in  nnml 
the  entire  play,  with  all  corrections  and  additions,  and  did 
not  put  it  in  writing  until  the  time  of  the  performance. 

ftinee  the  production  of  the  first  French  opera  in  1671, 
tliiH  genre  of  divert I'sstrntnt  hi'oanie  ver>'  popular.  Mazarin 
had  introduced  a  troupe  of  singers  into  France  fn>m  Italy, 
where  opera  was  nourishing  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
IVrrin  and  Cnmbert  wrote  the  words  and  music  of  Pomtme, 
the  first  French  opera  given  in  1671.  Then  IjuIH  the  Italian 
composer,  receiving  a  privilege  from  Louis  XIV,  opened  his 
theater  in  1B72,  nnder  the  name  of  Academic  Royale  de 
Musique,  for  operatic  productions,  and  engaged  Quinault  at 
fonr  thousand  livres  to  funiish  annually  a  poem  for  the  opera. 
Lulli,  director  nud  manager  of  this  theater  for  fourteen  years, 
wrote  the  nnisie  for  the  ballets  which  Ijouis  XIV  himself 
dftnc4Hl,  and  he  also  put  to  muaic  Moli&re's  comedy  ballets. 

Philippe  Quinault  (1635-1698),  wrote  twelve  opera  po<'ms 
fur  Lulli,  besides  sixteen  tragedies  and  comedies,  di^itinguished 
by  a  charming  and  facile  .style.  Quinault  was  called  the 
"  handsome  Quirinus, "  and  together  with  Saint-Evremonri. 
known  by  his  literary  correspondence,  was  a  freriueuter  of  the 
ritdivs  of  the  salons. 

Charles  HolHn  {1661-1741),  the  cieve  divin,  one  of  the 
precursors  of  reform  in  modern  methods,  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  characters  of  his  time,  but  a  poor  historian.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  tlie  edueation  of  youth.  His 
Traite  des,  Etudrs,  is  a  work  whfwe  merit  still  stands.  "  No- 
where," says  Villemain,  *'  has  education  in  letters,  the  only 
complete  education  of  the  moral  man,  been  rendered  more 
useful  and  attraetive."  He  published  thirteen  volumes  of 
L'Histoire  Ancienne.  Monte3<iuieu  called  KoUin  "  The  Bee 
of  France." 

Nicholas  Alalebranehe  (163S-1715).  one  of  the  great 
French  writers  and  philoKophers  of  this  century,  continued 
tlie  Cartesian  method,  but  essayed  to  overcome  the  dualism 
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of  that  philosophy.  lie  wisbwl  to  conciliate  ChriRtianism 
with  CnrtfwiHuisiii  by  conforming  his  syBtem  ttt  the  (ioi;ma,  and 
auKcrtini;  that  thf  hiuiiuu  niiud  and  the  divine  word  arc  one. 
Arnaud  contested  his  doctrines  and  F6uehjn  also  undertook  to 
refute  them. 

Psfudit-elassie  literature  hcfran  with  Jcan-Baptiste  Rous- 
8i*aa  (1(J7[>^1741).  He  studied  with  the  Jesuits,  and  "  eom- 
menet'd  as  an  author  '*  with  his  Odes  t^acrcfs — imitated  from 
the  Bible,  addreasert  to  the  converted  uld  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth eentury.  At  the  same  time  he  eoinpiised  li(r*^nti»us  epi- 
grams, di-sliniti  for  young  libertines  whu  were  to  be  the  prof- 
ligates of  the  regency.  Of  his  "  Ode  to  Posterity,"  Voltaire 
said  to  him :  "  Gure  que  cet  4crit  in  extrcmiH  n'aiUe  pas  k  son 
adresse!  "  '  J,  B.  Rousseau  whs  the  kcui  iif  a  niHson  of  wliom 
be  was  ashamed.  On  making  his  first  drumatic  success,  he 
said  to  his  father,  who  had  conie  to  eonpratulate  him:  "  T 
do  not  know  you!  "  To  which  his  father  an«were*l:  "  Do 
not  forget  that  it  is  the  mason  who  made  the  poet!  " 

Kous.st'an  Ufver  .surceeded  in  obtnininfr  triumphs  in  drama, 
although  he  thought  himself  partieularl>"  called  to  that  voca- 
tion; and  the  failure  of  his  comedy  of  Le  Fhittenr,  gave 
birth  to  infamous  and  eelfhrated  eoiiplrts  which  brought  on 
him  a  <lecree  of  banishment.  He  pa.'wed  his  last  yeiira  iu 
Brussels  and  in  Germany.  Pirou,  author  of  La  Mcirotnanic 
and  of  many  songs  and  satires,  composed  his  epitaph: 

Paris  fut  son  berc^au, 

Le  Brabant  fut  sa  tombe. 

Sa  vie  fut  trop  lonpuc  do  moit!£ — 

Trente  ana  digne  d'envic, 

TrcDtc  ans  dignc  dc  pitii5.* 

J.  B.  Ronweau  was  espt'cially  remarkable  as  a  writer  of 
epigrams.  After  ItHeine,  V'nitaire  and  Pirnn,  J.  B.  Kousseau 
an<l  Lebrnu  cxeelle^I  in  this  pungent  form  uf  literature  in 
France.  This  is  Kousseau 's  epigram  against  the  Prince  de 
Kohan,  Cardinal  of  France; 

*  "  Beware  that  this  compositioD  tn  «zlremi«  (at  death's  door)  wit]  not 
rcarli  its  addnwi." 

'  "  I'aris  wu  hU  cradle,  Brabaat  bis  sravo.    Uia  lire  was  too  long  by 
half — fur  thirty  years  to  bo  eaviud,  for  tliirty  years  to  1)q  pitied." 
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Un  vieux  Rohan,  tout  bouffi  de  son  nom^ 

Oppreasf?  fut  <lu  foudre  apoplectiquc. 

Un  vimix  docteur,  hnminn  de  p^nd  renom, 

Appel(^  fut  dans  ce  moment  cnticiue. 

Prts  du  inalade,  U  s'aasied,  prcnd  le  pouls: 

"Eh!  bien,  dit-il,  cominent  vous  scnUjz-\-ou3?" 

Point  ne  rt^pond.     Notre  nirf  Bocrhave  ' 

Lui  rrie  ainrs  d'un  ton  un  peu  plus  fort: 

"Monseigneurl — RienI  Peete!  Lo  caa  eat  grave. 

Prince!— Au  plus  mail— Voire  Altease!  U  eat  roort." 

Four  comic  authors  came  iuto  prominence  towiirtl  thp 
PDcI  of  the  century:  Rognard,  Dufresny,  Danennrt.  aiul  Le 
Snge.  The  comedies  of  Jean  Francois  Regnard  {1655-1709), 
nre  eoUHidered  the  bt!st  after  Moliere.  Written  with  Kn-aX 
vivacity  and  ease,  his  pJaya  are  characterized  by  their  ^'uod 
humor  and  gayety,  and  in  the  facility  of  dinUigue  tie  is 
unsurpassed.  Of  his  twenty-five  plaj-s,  several  are  still  fa- 
vorites on  the  French  stage:  Lo  Legaiaire  Vnivcrsrl,  Ltt 
JoMcnr,  he  Distrait,  hrs  Menechmes.  In  Regnanra  satii*cs 
of  conteiupuraueous  vices,  his  only  aim  has  been  t«  provoke 
laughter.  Voltaire  said  of  him:  "  Qui  ne  se  plait  aveo 
Repnard  n'est  digne  d'admirer  MoliSre."'  A  fammts  adven- 
ture which  R*'giitinl  cxperit-necd  he  deseribt^  in  his  novel 
La  Provtni^nlc:  On  a  sea  voyage  from  Italy  to  Manwilles, 
Regnard  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  together  with  a  lady 
whom  he  lowd.  and  her  husband;  Regnard  was  sold  to  Ach- 
met-Talem,  who  made  him  his  eook,  atiil  tf>ok  him  tn  Constanti- 
nople. Regnard's  family  rescued  him  and  he  returned  to 
France  with  the  Indy  of  his  afTections,  and  made  preparations 
to  marry  her,  when  the  husband,  whom  they  believed  dead. 


'  Famotu  Dutch  d<ictor,  uxed  here  as  n  cliu»*tuune. 

'Old  Rithnn,  All  piifTed  up  with  hts  name,  woaopprened  with  an  apoplrc* 
tic  iitroke.  So  an  old  doctor,  a  man  of  fcreat  renown,  wbk  called  in  at  this 
critical  moment.  Seating  himself,  he  felt  the  sick  man'*  pulse.  "Well," 
ho  said,  "how  are  you?"  There  wu  no  rMpoose.  Our  crafty  Boerhave 
then  called  out  in  a  little  louder  tone:  "MooiieiKneurl  .  .  .  N'n  answer! 
The  douce!  The  case  is  pravc.  Princo!  .  .  .  Pa«t  recovery!  .  .  .  Your 
HiKhne»3l  .  .  .  He  is  dead!" 

*  "  He  who  takes  do  pleasure  with  Regnard  is  unworthy  of  admiring 
Holijyre." 
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appeared.  Kc^ianl  then  floupht  tlistraction  in  trnvol,  retum- 
iii2  aftor  Kovoral  yeni*s  to  France,  wliere  he  di\'icled  his  time 
iK'twecn  I'nris  and  his  chateau  de  Grillon,  in  literary  pursuits 
and  pIPHHunt. 

Charles  Rivicre-Dufrcany  (1G48~1724),  was  successful  as 
musician,  artist,  arehitcot,  poet,  novelist,  and  dramatic  author. 
The  incident  of  his  havinjj  nmrricd  his  laundress  to  liquidate 
his  dt'hts  to  her,  furnished  Le  Sage  with  a  character  for  his 
Viable  hoiteux. 

Florcnt  Darton,  Sieur  D'Anconrt  (1661-1725).  called 
Panconrt,  wnite  about  sixty  eomwiics,  stmin  of  which  arc  still 
popular.  He  excelled  Jn  rcprt-st-uling'  in  a  sutirical  inannor 
the  customs  of  his  epoch,  and  especially  the  power  of  money 
and  scramble  for  position.  He  was  at  first  a  lawyer,  but  hav- 
ing run  away  with  and  married  a  conu«lian's  daufrhter,  he 
adopted  that  pi-ofi-ssion  t<i  please  her,  and  reniniucd  fni*  thirty- 
three  yeaiTs  at  the  ConiMie-PranQflise  as  one  of  ita  most  favor- 
ite comedians. 

S Alain  Ki'n6  Ijc  Sage  (16()8-1747).  was  a  dramatic  author 
I  novelist,  and  wjts  inspired  from  the  start  by  Spanish 
I  lui-rature.  The  titlt!  and  plot  of  hia  first  novel  Le  Diable 
Boiteus.,  are  taken  from  the  Spanish  novel,  El  diablo  cojuelo, 
by  Guevara,  but  the  episodes  and  eharacters,  essentially 
French,  ari^  his  own.  Ttie  author  tells  how  Asmod^,  a 
malicious  and  tricky  aen*ant  of  thf  dc^vil,  is  indebtiHl  to  a 
younic  student,  Don  Clcophas,  for  liberating  him  from  the 
captivity  of  a  magician,  and  repays  him  by  letting  him  see 
from  a  tower  in  Madrid  the  interior  of  all  the  houses,  whose 
roofs  are  un«)vered  at  a  signal  fnnn  the  devil's  servant. 
The  novelist  jwrtraya  with  anuising  huinor  and  fine  satire  a 
series  of  scenes  dra^vn  from  various  walks  of  life.  The  snc- 
CC9B  of  the  work  was  such  that  two  purchjiK<?rs  had  n  dispute 
with  weapons  for  the  last  copy  that  remained  iu  a  lK)okatore. 

The  dramatic  works  of  Le  Sage  are  Crispin,  rival  de  son 
maitrc,  and  Turcard.  Crispin  wishes  to  marry  the  fianc6o 
nf  his  masl^'r,  in  order  Ui  recfive  the  dower  ami  flfc  with  it. 
This  is  only  the  knavery  nf  valets,  but  the  ilialogue  is  worthy 
of  Moliert'  in  its  spirit  and  natunilnt'.s8.  Turcavft  has  a 
more  elevated  ptu-p<i8e.  Peoplr  had  just  been  organizing 
joiDt-stock  Rueietiee,  and  an  nnbridled  era  of  gambling  had 
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rfKiiItcd.  Jfaiiy  families  Imii  bocn  ruined;  hut  iimny  p<'ople 
witlioiil  iiili-Uigi-iK'e  »r  i'diicjiliifn,  lin<l  ftiiintl  tlicinHi-lviw  Hud- 
deuly  rich,  aud  wished  to  uiiuio  the  di-baiiehed  grtuids  sei 
pneiirs.  These  unscrupulons  tiuanciors,  so  much  in  predow- 
iiiittKH!  at  the  tiiiu*,  art;  ih'piutt'cl  wtlh  iinspiiriiig  vt|j;(ir.  Tur- 
ejin>t  m  one  of  thtsc  inrn;  and  thin  vulgnr  and  ittsolniit  rev- 
eniw  farmer  and  his  corrupt  entourage  aru  so  true  to  life, 
that  those  who  felt  that  they  were  hit  by  his  comedy  offered 
a  fortune  to  Lc  Sage  if  he  would  suppress  it.  He  di<l  not 
ronwiit  to  tJiia,  preferring  to  Iwid  a  life  often  painful  and 
hantased. 

The  immortal  raasterpiree  of  Le  Sage  is  Oil  Bias.    The 
hero  ia  a  yoiin<;  man  whom  his  pareiiU  Ri-nd  fortli  in  search 
of  cnipJoyiiii'iit,  canfidinK  to  hini  a  mule  and  very  little  money. 
Oil  bias  successively  mounts  all  the  nni|rs  of  the  soeitJ  ladder. 
We  see  him  despoiled  by  tavern  keeperH  and  parasites;  now 
connected  with  tlii('V»«,  now  with  doctors,  !a>\-j-»'rs,  playcre,, 
noble  pi^rsonapes;  with  an  nrehbishop.  whose  sermons  he  cop- 
reets  —  ami,  finally,  as  aecretary  of  two  celebrated  ministers 
who  in  turn  govern  Spain.     Thus  the  author  brings  beforft 
US  a  eomplete  picture  of  society —  interruptingr  himself,  fro 
time  to  time,  to  give  us  sentinicntat  bits  which  do  not  equal 
his  eomie  paasngia.     The  uarrator,  who  is  (til  Bias  himsdf, 
is  a  good  character — loving  and  thinking  aright,  but  some- 
times doing  evil,  and  exciting  our  sympathies,  in  spite  of  his 
errors.     He  is  one  of  the  I>est  literar>'  types  of  France.    OU 
Bias  was  also  a  loan  from  Spain,  but  the  antlior  in  this  rasa 
borrowed  only  tlic  scene :  the  fiber  of  the  novel,  the  characters, 
80  diverse  and  typical  —  especially  the  hero,  the  true  ancestor 
of  Pigam — all  this  is  his  own  invention.     Bnmetiern  says 
*'  The  originality  of  Lc  Sage's  novel  lies  in  the  fact  that 
h.Ts  *  huiimni/.ed  '  that  which  he  imitated  of  the  Spanish  no 
To  understand  the  meaning  of  this  word,  it  suffices  to  eompa 
Oil  Bins  with  his  translation  of  Est f  van  villi'  GouzuhK.     Of 
the  rogue's  eonf(«8i<m  in  tlie  Spanish  novel  be  made  a  pic- 
ture of  humanity,  and  fnim  n  succession  of  indifferent  ndveor 
tures  ho  evolved  a  satire  of  the  conditions  of  his  time.  ,  ,  ,^| 
The  importance  of  T^c  Sage's  novel  lies  in  the  fact  of  hnvinjf^ 
constituted  the  realistic  novel  iis  a  literary  genre.*' 

Pierre  Bayic  (1647-1706)  waa  one  of  the  most  influential 
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philoflOphpr-thcolofiiaTis  and  critirs  of  FrutHre.  ITo  Icjiind 
toward  akL'pticisiu,  aud  was  a  precursor  of  the  EiicyctlnpiilisU 
of  the  eighteenth  eentnrj'.  Ilia  Dicfiontutirc  historiffue  ci 
critique  is  still  eoiisidt'red  a  fjmid  book  of  n'fcrcnee  fnr  tJie  <nil- 
ttire  and  literaturi'  of  tlic  aeveiiteeuth  century.  Ilia  Hrpnuses 
d  un  provincial  is  a  collection  of  phiiosophirjil  and  rcli^ioua 
dissertations.  Mennochet  writes:  "Attacked  often  with 
violence,  Bnylo  defended  himself  alwnys  with  !n«Hl<'rpitinn, 
and  mpriled  by  his  virtues  niid  talent  that  Frjinci*.  who 
banished  him.  shuuUl  consider  it  an  honor  to  number  him 
aznoD^  her  illustrious  ehildren." 

Bernard  Le  Hnvier  de  Fontenelle  flfi-lT-ITn?),  hnrn  at 
Rouen,  was  a  nephew  of  Comeille.  His  iiiipartanee  i.s  nliniwt 
entirely  confined  to  tiie  tntlueiiee  which  he  L'xereiseil  on  his 
circle,  by  the  universality  of  his  knowledjre,  and  the  charm 
of  hiB  conversation.  He  was  also  for  many  years  the  oraiOe 
of  the  salons.  In  his  last  years,  ho  repIifKl  to  a  lady  who 
asked  his  a^e:  "  Shdi !  Death  has  forjrotten  nic."  Fonte- 
Delle  introduced  science  into  the  domain  of  literature,  aud 
had  a  remarkable  talent  for  putting  science  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  people;  it  is  this  whieh  made  the  siieeess  of  his 
Entrciiens  sur  la  pinralitc  <lcs  months,  a  kin<?  ctf  ustnjnoniiejd 
treatise.  For  fortj'-threc  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  —  a  post  which  exercised  his  talents  aprec- 
ably.  In  his  TUsioire  de  VAcatUmie,  he  touches  evprylhind 
with  a  lifjht  hand,  and  makes  clear  to  the  least  cultivated 
mincb  the  most  perplexinj;:  scientific  (|uestions.  It  was  be 
who  first  drew  knowledge  out  of  the  great  tomes  in  which  it 
was  concealefl,  and  made  it  easy  of  access  to  ordinary  persons. 
The  Eloges  dts  acadtmicicns,  which  he  was  officially  called  on 
to  pronounce,  are  perhaps  the  uir«t  interesting  part  of  this 
work  of  Pontenellc,  and  one  of  his  best  claims  on  porterity. 
His  other  \vnrks  inclnde  Ilixtoire  dt'$  OracUx,  nisloirr.  du 
Theatre  Fruneniit,  Vie  de  Pitrre  Corndlh  and  Trnite.  sur 
le  Bonheur.  In  his  l>igres»ion  sur  les  modernes,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  moderns  in  the  Qutrdle  des  anciem  et  dea 
modernfs. 

Fontenelle  was  a  pronounced  skeptic  of  marvelous  inteV 
lipence.  His  thought  is  tinetured  with  a  kind  of  dtseretion 
oompouuded  of  prudence  and  good  taste.    Ue  used  to  say: 
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"  If  my  hands  were  full  of  truths,  I  should  take  care  not  to 
open  them,"  alluding  to  the  persecution  which  has  too  often 
assailed  the  innovator.  Fontenelle  lived  to  he  a  centenarian. 
He  therefore  belonged  to  two  centuries,  ended  the  list  of 
writers  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  witii  Bayle 
began  the  eighteenth  century. 


CHAPTER   rVTII 


THE  EIOHTEJ!NTH,   OK   PHIIjOSOPHIC,   CENTURY 


With  reference  to  the  preceding  period,  the  eighteenth  y* 
centurj"  is  fit  once  a  continuation,  a  development,  and  a  reac- 
tion. It  is  a  contiiiuatiim,  inaBmneh,  aa  in  certain  points  it 
copies  its  predecessor,  but  with  wfakeninK  nimlifieations;  and 
this  is  true,  especially  of  three  forms  of  art  —  tragedy,  com- 
e<ly,  and  prearhing.  The  tragwiy  was  that  of  the  classic 
school  badly  iiiiitnted.  Voltaire  alune  gave  a  certain  eclat  to 
this  genre,  and  his  tragedy  shows  clearly  the  traces  of  devel- 
opment, though  he  made  of  it  an  instmmcnt  to  propagate 
his  ideas.  But  with  respect  to  comedy  and,  particularly, 
preaching,  we  find  only  impairment  of  quality.  Comedy 
tlonrishi'd,  it  is  true,  biit  it  was  an  imitation  of  Moliere,  whose 
principal  followers  were  Regnartl,  Bufreany,  Dt-stouches,  Dan- 
court,  Piron,  and  Gresset,  The  oraison  funebrc  was  stilled, 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  ended  with  Massilton. 

The  eighteenth  ci'ntury  is  a  development,  becaiuw  toward 
its  close,  worn  out  with  analysis,  it  saw  the  efflorescence  of  the 
poetry  of  nature.  But  especially  is  this  period  a  reaction; 
that  indeed  is  its  dominant  character.  Thus  it  is  that,  among 
peoples  of  great  intellwtual  development,  "  centuries  suc- 
ceed one  another,  and  the  human  mind  accomplishes  its  des- 
tiny." *'  Nothing  is  more  different,  and,  ueverthelees,  noth- 
ing is  more  chwely  connected  than  these  two  epochs,"  M. 
Villeinnin  has  said. 

Indeed,  there  is  connection,  or  continuity,  between  action 
and  its  consitiuence  —  reaction.  All  reaction  is  vindictive 
and  partial,  resembling  reprisals.  That  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  excessive.  Three  nnthorities  were  denied  and  al- 
nn«t  overturned:  the  ancients,  the  religious,  and  social  insti- 
tutions.    Ail  the  problems  of  life  wore  solved,  everything 
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was  interpreted  and  illumined,  withont  the  preliminary  labor 
of  study.  (Joethe'a  Cottes  unhcyrciflich  hokeii  Wt^rken  fnund 
110  echo  in  the  France  of  the  oiphteenth  century.  Finally, 
in  politie.**,  (here  was  pronniineed  reaction  against  atithorities 
and  institutions  —  a  reac*tinn,  donbt)i>ss,  purely  theoretical, 
a  reaction  solely  in  writing.  *'  Absolute  moaarehy,"  8a>'s 
a  French  critic,  "  Reome<l  to  exist  still  intact,  social  powers 
Rtill  s<'«mied  to  hold  thcinsidvt'R  upright;  only  two  things  were 
lacking— glory  and  faith  in  existing  institutions.'  "  Glory  j 
gone,  the  institutions  that  inspired  it  must  necessarily  bsfl 
qnestioned.  But  this  wna  not  alwa>*8  done  in  a  aubversiTe 
spirit;  the  attackK,  moreover,  arose  from  a  acientific  and  con- 
servative' point  of  view.  Thus  Montesc(uieu  wrote  his  book 
ou  "  The  Spirit  of  Laws."  intent  on  conservation  aod  con- 
solidation. (He  wished  to  preserve  while  ameliorating,  and  in 
ameliorating  to  consolidate.)  Things  were  not  attacked  from 
the  fix>ut,  but  everything  was  attacked  in  turn — which  could 
not  have  hap(>ened  in  the  preceding  century.  Some  there  werej 
who  wanted  nothing  but  the  "  legitimate  religion  of  God." 
But  Catholieisni  had  become  incniated  in  the  body  of  aoeietyJ 
like  the  portrait  of  Phidias  which  could  not  be  detached  franij 
the  statue  of  Jupiti-r  witlout  breaking  it  into  pieces.  Th«' 
throne  rested  on  the  altar;  the  king  was  king  only  when  he  was 
consecrated,  the  anointwl  of  the  Lord.  The  glory  of  dis- 
playing iutcUigenee  prevailed  over  all  elac  —  if  anything 
charnctcrized  the  French  spirit,  it  was  precisely  this.  '*  InteUj 
ligence  is  a  dignity  in  the  world,"  said  Madame  dp  La  Fa-j 
yetle.  "  In  France  it  is  ho  much  the  more  neces5iar>*  as  onai 
occupies  a  inori'  prominent  position;  the  man  who  haa  thilj 
esprit  alone,  will  win  out  over  him  who  possesses  only  rank^ 
and  fortune.'*  '  In  the  eight(H'nth  century,  in  fact,  the  major- 
ity of  men  of  <piality  loved  their  intellect  and  character  better 
thiiu  their  rank.  With  some  it  went  even  further:  they  were 
pa'!sesae<l  with  a  sincere  desire  to  see  clenrly,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect   abtim-s  —  with    the    love   of    whiit    thev    were   besrin 


'Them  are  tieml  tliinfiH  wliicli  seem  to  live:  the  absolute  munairhy-j 
coiiM  no  lonitcr  oiercc  witli  the  liigher  am]  m*>re  lilieral  new  IbouKht.  which] 
wiu  Mporially  dcmocnitic.     The  nobility,  the  der^,  and  the  pe«iplr,  hadi 
not  a  xinRJc  riKlit-.     The  Third  Kstale  was  nothing.     "  What  do  you  wisti 
to  he?  "  ivas  nrikctl.     "  KvprythinK,"  wna  the  anRwer. 
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to  eall  "  the  public  welfaiv."  Literatwre  prt^cipitated  all 
thw«'  elcniimts  in  Ihe  same  direction,  nr  at  least  it  hnatt-ued 
their  course.  For  literature  is  never  the  expression  of  con- 
ventional society.  It  r«"prc.sentfl  moral  and  iutellectual  society 
-—the  fiUte  of  ciiatoma  and  niinda.  Antiquity,  reli^rton,  so- 
cial institutioua  —  these,  then,  wore  the  three  things  on  which 
hintied  the  reaction  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

The  eighteenth  century  has  htH'n  entitled  "  the  philosophic 
century,"  The  wrJlei-a  oi  the  weventeLMith  century  were  psy- 
eholotrists,  those  of  the  eighteenth  were  philosophers  preoccu- 
pied with  social  life,  its  laws  and  institutions.  Its  master- 
piet'tfl '  wer*!  no  lonjjer  trafjedie-s  «nd  funeral  nratinns,  hut 
ctudies  of  legislation  and  treatises  on  education.  Poetry  held 
a  seciondan.'  phice,  and  pmse  which  had  become  precise  and 
Tif,'oroas  was  the  instmnient  of  propaRanda.  Elotjueuee  no 
longer  conrined  to  the  jnilpit  wiw  spread  and  distributetl,  not 
8o  ituieb  orally  as  in  the  pairiphlet.  Philosophy,  haviuii;  broken 
from  tradition  and  prejudiee,  became  analytic  and  senaual. 
There  is  nothing  more  typically  French  than  the  literature 
of  the  seventpenth  century;  that  of  the  eighteenth  was  no 
lon^'er  pxclu.sively  Froneh,  for  French  tlioupht  bpcame  less 
.prufooud  and  less  concentrated.  France  decent rolized  itself 
jmd  received  new  ideas,  first  from  England,  then  from  Ger- 
jnany.  Voltaire  whs  the  first  to  niveal  Enfflish  genius  and 
culture,  just  aa  hiter  Jlatlame  de  Stael  revealed  the  Oerraan.     J 

English  comedi<fl  of  a  moralizing  tenor  were  being  written 
hy  Cibber,  Steel,  Sitsanna  Centlivre ;  and  during  Queen  Anne's 
reign  there  began  to  appear  those  weekly  publieations  whose 
influence  was  felt  througliout  England  and  the  Continent. 
In  17')9,  appennnl  the  Toller,  and  in  1711,  the  spectator.* 
Through  all  th<;-se  mediums  English  thought  and  life  became 
known  to  the  French,  when  men  sneh  a,s  .1.  J.  Rousseau,  Vol- 
taire, Maupertuis,  Montesquieu,  Prevost,  Destouohes,  went 
to  live  in  England.  Such  writers  as  Alarivaux,  Piron.  Louis 
Racine  fwho  translated  Milton),  d'Argenson,  de  la  Chauss^e, 
JDu  Boceage.   and   T>i>toumeur  were  oetnipied   with   English 


*TIie  Speetalar  comprised  .>55  numlKrrs.  of  whieli  nmiiy  wcro  wrilU>n 
AiMiiwn  and  Stools     AHiiiBon  wrote  tli«  "Sir  RoRpr  dc  L'ovprli'y " 
jera,  anil  "killed  tbAt  KciiUemau  io  Nu.  &J7,  so  Uiat  nulmtly  uImp  mif;ht 
lurdcr  liiin." 
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literature   by    trauslatin^  or   imitnling  it.     In    this   mnnnf^l 
arose  a  healthful  luitUlle  cIhks  ninl  iiuiral  flctin-iit  was  iujwtfc 
into  the  literature  of  France,  foruiing  a  counter  current  to  thoj 
Korniptiuu  of  the  limes,  and  tending  to  improvement  and] 
reform.    The  writers  of  the  seventeenth  eentiir}-  were  grou] 
around  the  king  and  confinitl  to  his  dictum,    lu  the  ei^rhte^'iith^ 
century,  the  court  was  no  lonpor  the  center  of  attc-ntion  audj 
ambition,  but  the  approbation  of  the  public  was  sought  afterj 
The  society  of  men  of  letters  was  preatly  developed,  and  th( 
number  of  second-rate  writers  was  especially  multiplied. 

Women  played  a  peculiar  role  in  this  wxjiety  of  letters,! 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  Sladame  de  S^vipn4,  Madanie' 
de  La  Fayette,  and   other  brilliant  women  saw   disappear 
befnre  them  the  preee<lence  which  had  been  neeorded  theiftj 
aa  leaders  of  the  literary  world,   during  the   reign   of  th« 
I*r^ieu»es  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambonillet.    They  were  no  longe 
at  the  head  of  the  sticiely  of  Jettcra;  bnt  in  the  eightcent 
century  this  role  was  again  possible,  and  the  salons  of  thel 
ladies  became  the  great  pentera  for  the  writers  of  the  time. 

The  theological  and  literary  quarrels  under  Louis  XfV  j 
were  succeedeil  by  social  and  pbiloisophical  questions.    Liteni-fl 
ture  became  an  iufitnnnent  of  propaganda  and  philosophical 
theories.     The  eightit^uth  century  was,  above  all.  an   epoeh 
of  combat;  the  creative  t^alents  were  succeeded  by  the  de-i 
stnictive  talents,  which  were  wittier  than  powerful;  rhetoric 
rephiced  elmpience,  wit  took  the  place  of  genius.    The  writer] 
could  rise  to  power  and   fame  without   the    favor  of  the 
court  (a  thing  impijssible  in  the  seventeenth  eentur>'),  and 
even  in  open  defiance  of  it;  yet  at  the  same  time  we  see  thefl 
persecution   of  independent  MTitera  by  the  men   in   power, 
who,  on  the  least  pretext,  sent  the  ofTenders  to  the  BaatiUe. 
The  unexampled  subjugation  of  thought  and  art  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  necessarily  produced  a  reaction;  with 
his  death,  there  first  of  all  disappeared  the  reverence  for 
royalty;  this  accomplished,  the  political  chanson,  which  had 
begun  to  appear  during  the  last   ten   years   of   his   reign, 
achieved  a  vogue  it  hnd  not  known  for  a  hundred  yeantfl 
The  mocking  songs  of  the  Chansomner  hifiti>nqui\  coUectef!" 
by  Clflirambault  and   Maurepns,  are  the  precursors  of  the 
serious  political  literature  of  tho  ensuing  decide. 
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In  spilth  nf  thfi  itiinioral  life  (tE  Louia  XIV,  h*^  nlwuys  pre- 
served a  aeuiblauce  of  the  proprictifs,  whereas  the  KeKcnt 
and  Louis  XV  tiauntfd  their  viees  Bhamolcssly,  thus  eucour- 

ig  emulation,  Frnni  h11  this  we  perceive  that  we  irnmt 
!p  m  mind  the  depravity  of  the  court,  and  i-onseriuently 
that  of  society,  as  well  as  the  inHuonee  of  Enprlish  philosophy, 
in  order  to  undei-stand  the  bulk  of  French  literature  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Ijouis  XV,  the  Well-Beloved — third  win  of  I>oais,  Duko 
of  Burgundy,  and  Rreiit-jfrnndson  of  Loui8  XIV — first  reijrueil 
tinder  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  regency  was 
si^ali?^!  hy  the  bankruptcy  of  Law,'  and  the  war  apainat 
Spain.  Louis  XV  married  ^larie  Lef^zinxka.  but  he  let  hina- 
Bolf  be  influenced  by  his  favorites.  The  Duehesse  de  Cha- 
teauroux  and  her  three  sisters  of  the  Nesle-Mailly  family  were 
successively  his  mistresses.'  Prom  1745  to  1764,  Jennne 
Antoinette  Toisson,  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  exercised  an  un- 
fortunate influence  on  the  kintr,  as  also  on  the  government, 
and  contributed  to  the  entanglement  of  Franee  in  the  Seven 
Vcai-a'  War.  She  cost  France  40,000,000  livroa  by  her 
prodigalities,  which  are  not  excused  by  the  protection  she 
Rkillfnily  accorded  to  the  artista  and  writers  of  her  time. 


'  JotiD  Law,  bom  in  EdiDburgh,  a  famoua  fiiuuicicr,  controller  gencml 
of  Frcaeh  finnnci's  under  the  PeKcncy.  Hi-  fouinlcd  thw  Hunjue  gf-niTtile. 
and  formed  tho  Mii«^rt)iipi>i  flchc^mo  (Mittdnippi  Hiiltlilp),  enntrollint;  the 
French  territory  in  .America,  thca  called  Louisiana,  to  |>ay  off  the  national 
debt  of  I-'rancc  This  company  he  iinitcil  with  the  Rant  India  and  China 
C^mpantca  later  known  as  tbo  Compagnie  da  Inden.  Law's  schemes  ro- 
«ultcil  in  a  great  fmancial  |>anic  in  1720. 

»  In  1232  Kuataohe  de  St.  Pol,  wife  of  a  lord  of  Brugtf,  prcBcntod  the 
towerofNesle  to  Saint  Louia  (LoutalXj.whocededit  tohismoUier.Htanclic 
of  Castillo.  The  pious  qiic«n  could  not  i>er«;ive  it*>  destiny.  l'hi!ip(>*'  thi- 
Ix>nf;  bought  it  in  130.S  tram  -Amaury  do  N«a]e  for  5,()0U  livrcs.  Tlie  Slate 
built  the  tower,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  llic  Seine,  in  onier  to  defr-nel 
th«  river,  the  property  at  that  time  lielnngjog  to  the  family  of  Nesle. 
Some  time  after,  Philip  aont  thither  bis  wife,  Jeanne  de  Bourgognc,  to 
punish  her  for  certain  misdeeds.  The  tower  furnished  Alexandre  Duniuo 
the  title  for  a  celebrated  drama,  Im  Tour  de  NaU.,  in  which  Marinierile  de 
BotirKOftne,  wife  of  I/ouia  1«  Hutin,  infamous  for  her  crimes,  playa  the 
principal  r6!e.  The  mausoleum  of  Mozario  WM  erocted  on  the  site  tbrM 
rentiirirs  Inter. 
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.Ti'ftnne  Been,  Coniti'sse  thi  Barry,  was  tlic  kine's  fnvorito  after 
ITUy,  and  her  extravaKiiucc  was  also  fatni  to  the  people. 

Le  lAvre  Rouge  (the  Rv*(l  Book) — three  large  volnnint 
oontitining  a  arcn-t  rpjiistcr  of  Ihi*  private  expeust-s  of  Lixira  m 
XV"  mul  XVI,  aud  still  extant  in  the  National  Library  at  f 
IMria — mentions  the  expenditure  of  228,000,000  livres  from 
May  19,  1774  to  Axipwst  16,  1789.  The  niemoranila  of  eash 
diBbursi'mentK  rIiow  that  860,000,000  livres  were  expended,  for 
poiisiunH  and  otherwise,  witliout  \v)ii\\  authority  or  warrant. 
But,  more  extraordinary  atill,  is,  the  dLselusure  that  Madame  <]u 
Barry  enjoyed  credit  in  the  Red  Book,  by  favor  of  her  royal 
lover,  not  only  fur  henwlf.  but  for  her  kinsmen  and  protigri. 
In  tlie  first  plnee,  hUc  is  Iwted  personally  for  500,000  frani«, 
paid  by  order  of  Louis  XVI.  She  enjoyed,  besides,  an  allow- 
ance of  :100.01)0  francK  tjnarterly.  Then  appears  n  pi>nRi«n 
uf  30,000  franej)  for  her  hnsbaud;  another  of  150.000  Itri-M 
for  her  brother-in-law,  and  a  sum  of  nlwnit  l.OOO.WN)  ecns  for 
her  friend  the  Dui^heJti  of  PoliKnaca  family.  After  tlie 
pnblieation  of  the  Red  Book — so  called  beennsc  the  eutriea 
were  made  in  red  ink — Mirabeau  exclaimed:  1,000  ^etis  to  tlio 
family  of  d'Aieas,'  for  saving  the  Stale,  1,000,000  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Polignac  for  having  sent  it  to  perdition!  " 

So  the  favorites  reigned,  while  Loais  XV  struck  at  the 
Jesnita  and  the  VariemenU — the  two  most  solid  Rupporta  of 
the  monarehy.  But  by  the  side  of  all  this  corruption  that 
spread  to  the  very  steps  of  the  throne,  the  philosophers  of 
the  eighteenth  cn-iitury,  throu^^'h  their  writings,  brought  about 
a  reactitm  against  the  abnses  of  the  time:  Voltaire,  Mcmtes- 
(piieu,  RouKseau,  the  Encyclopeflists,  and  the  Phj'sioerat^ii 
(economists)  created  a  powerful  eurn-nt  of  opinion,  while 
Franklin,  Oalvani,  Lavoisier,  Liun^,  Buffon,  Jus$ien,  directed 
the  sciences  intn  new  paths. 


I 


'Tradition  bna  it  liutt  the  Chovalier  il'Assas'  funoiu  cry:  "A  Dtoltj 
Au%'urKuc!  (the  name  of  the  ^f^ffiment   in  which  be  was  captain)  voilu 
li!H  cniiemiii! "  tuived  Kraiice  frxim  tlio  eaciny  ill  Octoher,  17WJ,  while  it 
caused  hid  deatli. 
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THE  SALONS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DiiriuK  the  Iflsl  t(*n  years  of  the  reign  of  Loais  XTV, 
when  ho  withdrew  from  pleasure  to  Irad  a  life  of  piety,  and 
thus  last  toiK'h  with  th«  inlL-Uec-lunl  luovcnient,  society  re- 
trieved iXseli.  From  the  debris  of  the  c<iurt  the  snloiia  were 
formed;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  the«e  became  a  power 
throntfh  which  writers  exereiswi  their  influcnee  upon  society. 
The  Cour  de  Sfi'anx  expressed  the  need  of  ainnseiiient  that 
was  felt  durintr  the  last  ten  years  of  the  kinjr'a  life:  the 
Duchesse  du  Maine,  granddaughter  of  the  great  Cond6,  made 
*of  her  chateau  de  Scenux  a  sort  of  ViTsailles  in  ininititiire. 
While  the  kini;"a  rei}j;u  eh>Ke<l  sadly  amid  public  misfortunes 
and  private  sorrows,  at  the  court  of  Secaux  there  was  only 
laughter  and  amusement.  The  dnehcss  was  witty  and 
learned ;  she  played  e<»inedy,  bethought  herself  of  some  amuse- 
ment even,'  hour,  and  turned  night  into  day.  She  instituted 
au  order  of  knighthood  ealletl  MoticJte  d  miel,  and  presidi'd  at 
f^tsts  belonging  to  a  series  uutler  the  name  of  tlie  Oramhs 
nuits  d«  Sccaujc.  5lndenioiselle  de  Launay,  one  of  her  ladies 
in  waiting^  who  suffere<l  much  from  her  caprices,  wrote  the 
M^muires  of  those  timis  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 

The  great  salous  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  thofte 
where  literature,  acience,  philosophy,  religion,  and  politics 
were  the  subjects  of  diseassion  and  eonversation.  "  There 
could  be  no  more  interesting  history  than  that  nf  the  cpIp- 
brat«l  women  of  the  eighteenth  eenliiry,"  said  fJoelhe.  The 
first  salon  in  order  of  time  is  that  of  Anna  Theresa,  Marf|niae 
de  Lambert— author  of  works  on  education.  She  says:  "  We 
teach  women  to  please,  whei-e;is  we  should  ti-ach  them  to 
think  ";  and  she  contended  that  men  in  general  abuse  their 
strength.  The  Marquiae  in  a  measure  t04ik  up  the  work  of 
Madanm  de  Rambouillet  in  aiming  to  improve  morals  and  man- 
ners. Kor  forty  yeai-s  she  held  reeeptions  in  her  apartment 
of  the  I'alais  Mazarin.  The  Maniuls  de  VnJineourt,  The  Pre- 
sident Il^nault,  The  Comte  de  Saint-Aulaire,  The  Abb6  de 
Choisy,  The  Ararquis  d'Argensou,  Antoine  Houtlar  de  La 
Motte,  the  oracle  of  Iut  Rahui,  Mnntewiuieu,  Marivaux,  Ter- 
ra^son,  Fontf-nelle,  and  many  other  notables  frequented  her 
salon.    Aa  at  the  Hotel  do  Rambouillet  men  of  letteni,  aetnra, 
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Thut  the  fv 


aristocrats. 
LiKHJUvrt'ur  ranntiona  in  her  letters 


and  actresses  intfriuinglei]  with  the 
moim  aetr»«   Adriennc 
published  in  1892. 

The  second  salon  to  be  estabiished  was  pr«ided  over  bjr 
the  MarquiKe  de  Tencin,  sister  of  the  Cardinal  de  Teiicin, 
Archbishop  uf  Lyons,  and  mother  of  d'AIeuiberl  She  used 
to  say :  "  Man  should  ^aiu  friends  among  woiaen ;  for  through 
women  one  can  do  whatever  one  wishes  with  man."  ' 

The  salon  of  Marie  ThiTt^e  Uodet  flwttTrin  wns  condneted 
with  tireat  ability.  Through  her  liberalities  she  gathered 
about  her  a  little  world  which  considered  her  as  its  Providence. 
Distinnuishi'd  foreijjners  admitted  to  its  cireh'S  testified  to 
tlie  st-ntinierits  of  gratitude  and  alTeetion  whi<'h  nlie  inspired: 
but  her  iiidulRcnee  never  degenerated  into  wcftknisa.  Ijord 
Widpole  called  Madame  GeofTrin  "Common  Sense."  Stani»- 
lauR  I^miatowski  held  her  in  great  esteem,  and  when  he  bocamc 
King  of  Poland,  he  entertained  h^r  myally  at  his  court.  She 
supported  the  Eiicyelnpe< lists,  but  in  spite  of  her  intimate 
relations  with  the  philosophers,  she  was  very  devout  The 
habitufe  of  her  salon  included  but  one  woman — Mademoiaelle 
de  Lespiuiiss^',  for  whom  d"iVlfnilH?rt  felt  something  mure  than 
friendship,  dtspite  her  lack  »if  beauty.  Mademoiselle  de  Lt«- 
pina^r  herself  opened  a  salon  after  her  breakiu^f  off  with 
Madame  du  Deffan<l  with  whom  she  live<i  for  ten  years  nt  the 
cctnvcut  of  St.  Jtweph  at  Paris.  Marmimtel  has  rharaeterize<i 
her  thus:  **  An  asttmishing  eoinjiound  of  propriety,  of  reiuittn, 
of  wisdom  with  the  most  lively  mind,  the  moat  ardent  aonl, 
the  niii8t  inltainmHble  imagination." 

Marie  de  Vichy  Chanirond,  ^farquise  dn  DefTand,  was 
one  of  the  most  eelebraled  women  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
After  a  turbulent  life  in  Paris  and  at  the  court  of  Seeaiix, 
Madame  du  DefTand  retinal  to  the  convent  of  St,  Joseph,  hut 
taking  with  her  the  great  society  of  the  epoch,  the  scholars, 
writers,  grnnd  lords  and  ladies.  La  Ilarpc  said  of  her:  "  It 
would  be  diffifult  for  one  to  have  less  sensibility  and  more  egf>- 
tism."  She  herself  said:  *'  I  have  never  In-en  able  to  love  any- 
thing.** To  one  of  her  best  male  friends  she  remarked:'*  There 
has  never  been  a  elouil  in  our  relations  with  each  other."  Which 
prompted  her  friend  to  explain:  '*  That  is  doubtk-ss  because 
we  do  not  love  each  other."    'ITiis  friend  died,  and  Madame  du 
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D<'ff«ud  went  to  dine  in  company  with  her  associates.  "  He 
died  this  evening  at  «ix  o'ciock."  she  said,  "  otherwise  you 
wouhl  not  see  me  here."  Then  sht;  ale  a  very  ]iearly  dinner, 
for  she  was  somethini;  of  a  gourmmide.  Indeed,  Voltaire 
often  cantioned  her,  '*  Do  not  cat  too  itiuch."  To  him  she 
confessed:  '*  I  fear  two  thin^ — hodily  pain  and  mental  en- 
nui." It  was  Madame  du  DelTnnd  wh<i,  alluding  to  the  epi- 
f^rammatie  fonii  of  eertniu  ehnj)tfrs  of  ihe  "  Spirit  of  Laws  " 
(L'Esprit  des  Lois)  of  Montes(|uieu,  said  that  it  was  "  de 
1 'esprit  snr  les  lois."  '  Her  correspon<3ence  with  the  great««t 
minds  of  her  time — Voltaire,  Horace  Walpole.  H^nanlt,  and 
MontcK(|uieu — is  full  of  interest,  and  bears  witness  to  tht- 
Boundnfss  of  her  judgment. 

Irfuise  Ph)renee  d'Kpinay  married  at  the  age  of  uineteen 
de  La  Live  de  BeHegarde,  a  gambler  and  a  debaunhee  who, 
according  to  Diderot,  ran  through  two  millions  without  say- 
ing a  good  word  or  doing  a  pood  deed.  Forsaken  by  him, 
she  found  consolation  among  the  literaiy  reunions  of  her  salon 
fre4|Uented  by  Duulos,  d'Holbach,  Grimm  wlio  wrote  of  lier 
in  his  famous  Corrc^pondnncef  J.  J.  K*ins.*<eau  whrse  bem*- 
faetrcss  she  was  aud  for  whom  she  built  the  **  Ermitage  "  in 
her  park  of  La  Chevn'tte,  VollnJre  called  her  an  eagle  in  a 
cage  of  gauze.    She  published  somp  interesting  Memoires. 

Mademoiselle  li'uiuauU's  Hahm  was  enlivened  by  her  talent 
as  a  skillful  conversationalist,  but  her  tone  was  very  free,  aud 
her  philosophy  savored  of  atheism.  This  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  a  sally  by  J.  J.  Rousseau.  He  broAo  to  take 
leave,  saying:  '*  If  it  is  cowardly  to  speak  ill  of  an  absent 
friend,  it  is  a  crime  to  permit  anyone  to  say  anything  evil  of 
one's  God,  who  is  present."  ^^ladame  de  Siraiane,  grand- 
daughter of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  has  left  us  some  charming 
letters  descriptive  of  high  society  in  those  days. 

Paul  IJenri  Dietrich,  Baron  d'Holbach  (a  German),  and 
Claude  Arien  Helvetius,  both  entertained  that  society  in 
which  the  tone  of  materialism  dominaleti.  Both  were  of  the 
Miraenas  type,  and  were  patrons  of  men  of  letters.  D'Hol- 
bach, a  philanthropist,  was  honored  by  J.  J.  Rniwsean,  who 
transferred   him,  as  Wolmar.  to  the  pages  of  Julie,   ou   la 
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Nouvelle  Brlotse.  D'HoIbacb  was  h  i-ollafwrator  of  the 
Encyclopedic^  and  wrote  a  book,  Le  SysUmc  d€  In  Sature  ou 
</(■*  Lois  du  monde  physique  et  du  monde  moral,  directed 
diielly  agaiiiKt  the  itieii  ()f  GckI.  Ht;  was  the  father  of  all 
the  philosophy  and  of  all  the  antiwligious  polemics  of  the 
eightei-nth  century.  D'llolbaeh  gave  two  dinners  a  week, 
and,  lH>caiiHe  of  the  good  ehoer  nlwaya  in  evidence  in  h\s  honse, 
he  rttifivefl  fn)ni  the  Abbe  Galiaui  the  cognomen  of  "  First 
Steward  of  rhilosophy." 

Claude  Adrien  TIelvetim  wrote  a  Ijonk  enlitlnl  De  Vesprit, 
which  was  a  manual  of  inHterialistic  pliilosophy,  and,  acoord- 
in^  to  ^ladamc  du  UeflFand,  "  told  the  secret  of  the  world. "  In 
tins  book  man  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  brnte,  so  that  even 
Voltaire  was  terrified,  and  disavowed  these  doctrines.  Jnlieu 
do  La  Mettrie,'  a  phyaieian,  surpassed  the  matertaliatic  teach- 
in'^  of  d'Uolbaeh  and  lletvetiua.  in  his  works  L'Homme 
machine  and  L'lfomme  plaiUe.  PrtMierick  the  Great  called 
hini  to  the  Koyal  Academy  at  Berlin.  lie  was  very  rich  and 
very  charitable,  paying  penaiims  to  many  poor  literary  men — 
iu  particular  to  Marivaux.  Being  reproaehed  for  fre(|uently 
assisting  unworthy  pereons,  he  repHi'd:  "  If  1  were  king.  I 
would  correct  Iheni.    As  I  am  only  rich,  I  must  assist  them." 

Madajne  ITelvetiufl,  a  beauliful.  witty,  and  ver>"  charitable 
woman,  continued  her  salon  at  her  house  in  Auteuil  after  her 
hmband's  death.  The  great  celebrities  of  the  day,  among 
thcni  Renjaniin  Franklin  during  hi.s  stay  in  Paris,  freriuented 
this  salon  which  became  the  Hrst  Society  of  Auteuil. 

The  last  salon  of  this  century  was  that  of  Afadame  Neckcr, 
a  Swiss  lady,  the  mother  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  at  one  time 
engngetl  to  marry  thf  famous  Knglish  historian,  Gibbon.  The 
frcipieuters  of  this  .salon  include*!  ^larmontel,  Diderot,  Bnffon, 
and  La  Harpe.  Madame  Necker  was  verj'  charitable;  she 
founded  the  Ilopital  Necker,  which  she  administered  during 
ten  years. 

Finally,  in  this  brief  catalogue  of  the  brilliant  women  of 
tlie  salons,  was  Madame  Holand^leanne  Manon  Phlipon  Ro- 
land de  In  Platif^rp.  dauchter  of  an  engraver — a  wonian  of  high 

'  .\ilolph  Menxel  put  La  Mettrie  in  Uia  celebrated  painting  of  Fred- 
erick's rouud  table — un  which  were  scrvod  the  famous  suppers  of  "  iSan*- 
Souci." 
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iutcliigcDce  nnd  grrcat  goodness,  with  a  passion  for  literature 
and  art«.  Tlie  reading  of  Hoiisseau'K  works  greatly  intluencod 
her  iiiiaginatinn.  A  r('pubJi<!au  and  atoip,  the  poUtienl  in- 
fluence of  hiT  celebrati'il  salon  was  considerablt;.  There  the 
Qiroudins  were  most  fretjuently  seen;  she  was  uhnost  the 
muse  of  the  party.  When  her  husband,  M.  Kolnnd  de  la 
Platiere,  an  estimable  economist,  was  called  to  the  Lepialative 
Assembly,  nnd  then  to  the  Ministn.'  of  the  Interior  with  the 
Giroiidin  party,  Madame  Roland  beeauie  liis  swretary,  or, 
rather,  his  inspiration.  The  majority  of  the  reports  and  circu- 
lars which  he  signed  weiv  written  by  her — amoiiK  others,  a  very 
vivacioiia  letter  nddri*j«ed  to  Louis  XVI,  which  caused  a  great 
stir  and  brought  about  the  fal!  of  the  niinistrj'.  U  was  «t  her 
home  also  that  the  Ojrondins  met  to  draw  up  their  resolutions. 
When  the  party  was  proscribed  on  May  31.  179:-t,  Rohmd  sue- 
cecded  in  escaping,  but  his  wife  was  arrested.  It  w'aa  during- 
the  enforced  leiauit*  nf  priston  life  that  she  began  to  traee  in 
her  Memoiros  the  story  of  her  (■hildhooil  and  her  youth,  with 
as  much  serenity  as  if  she  were  not  un  the  eve  of  death  upon 
the  scaffold.  When  she  perceived  that  she  would  not  have 
lime  to  recount  everything  with  minnle  detail,  she  eontenti'd 
herself  with  drawing  the  portraits  of  the  priueipal  politicians 
vhom  she  had  known,  nnd  with  depicting  the  revolutionary 
scenes  in  whieh  she  had  been  thrown.  It  was  all  written  in  a 
firm  style,  without  hesitation  or  weaknesB.  The  letters  to 
Btizot,  also  written  in  prison,  are  of  an  adinirable  lyric  elo- 
qnence.  She  wont  to  the  scaffold  all  undaunted,  saying  only 
these  few  words  of  farewell  which  posterity  has  cherished: 
"O  Liberly,  what  rrimea  are  committed  in  thy  name!'* 
Her  hnsband,  who  was  at  Rouen,  killefl  himself  on  hearing  nf 
bis  wife's  death.  Madame  Roland  reuiains  one  of  the  dis- 
tingiiishetl  personalities  and  intellecta  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


CHAin'ER   XIX 


VOLTAIRE 


Thb  mnst  brilliant,  inHiieotial,  antl  infiDitoly  versntile  of 
nil  the  French  writers  was  Voltflire,  whdse  renl  iihrk-  wiia 
KranyniK-Mnrie  Anmet,  boru  at  Paris  in  IBJH.  He  was  the 
very  persouification  of  the  French  mind  and  although  not  a 
professed  philo«topher,  he  acted  more  powerfully  on  the  trend 
of  thoupht  of  his  epoch  than  any  of  the  philosnpht'rs.  Vol- 
taire studied  with  the  JwiuiU  nt  the  Louis  le  iJrand  College; 
hifi  professors  predict'?d  tliat  lie  would  some  day  be  the  high- 
est authority  of  theiani.  He  frequented  at  an  early  age  the 
Hocicty  that  was  the  moot  brilliant,  as  it  was  also  the  most 
liet'Mtioiis  in  Paris— the  society  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  the 
Prince  de  Conti.  the  Due  de  Vendome,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fare,  the  Abbe  de  Chuulieu.  He  was  introduced  to  it  by  the 
Ahbe  de  Chateauneuf,  his  godfather,  and  the  friend  of  Ninon 
de  T/Enclos.  The  Abbe  had  presented  him  to  her  when  Vol- 
taire was  only  a  child  of  thirteen,  and  Ninon  wuk  eighty-five 
years  old;  at  her  death  she  left  the  boy  two  thousand  francs 
witli  which  to  buy  books. 

Anne — called  Ninon — de  L'Encloe  was  bom  at  Paris  of 
noble  parents.  Her  mother  wished  to  make  her  a  nun;  her 
father,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  given  to  pleasure,  succeeded 
in  making  her  an  Epicurean.  Ninon  lost  her  parents  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  and  practically  etlncatctl  herself.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  intelligence,  her  wit.  her  philasophy, 
her  music,  her  dancing,  and  singing.  Flighty  in  love,  constant 
in  friendship,  scrupulously  honest  in  her  worldly  relations, 
of  an  even  teniperftment.  chamiing  deportment,  faithful  iu 
character,  suited  both  to  lenfl  youne  people  and  to  fascinate 
them,  intellectual  without  l>eing  prfrienso,  and — besides  all 
this — very  beautiful,  she  "  thoueht  in  the  manner  of  Snerntes 
and  acted  like  LaVs."    TTer  reputation  for  inconstancy  and 
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ynllnntry  did  not  prevt-nt  liir  from  hiivinif  illiistiMutiK  frii'nds. 
The  Coligni,  the  VillHrtM'jiux,  the  S^vi^u^  faniiUts,  the  ^rcat 
Conile,  nm\  inmiy  utln-rs — all  admired  her.  Moreover,  she 
was  soUKht  after  by  the  most  lovable  and  respectable  women 
of  her  time.  Madame  de  Miiintcnon  wauted  her  to  bwome 
a  nun,  and  repair  to  VersaiUeH  iu  order  to  console  lier  (or 
the  tedium  of  its  jfrnndeur  and  her  old  acri*;  but  Ninon 
preferred  her  voluptuous  obseurily  to  brilliant  slavery.  Her 
home  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  polished  circle  of  the 
eourt  and  city,  and  the  moRt  illuKtrious  personages  of  the  re- 
public of  letters.  Searroii  consulted  her  about  his  novels, 
Saint-Evreuicnd  on  his  verses,  MoH^re  on  his  comedies,  Fon- 
tenolle  on  his  Dialofriios.  At  the  age  nf  eighty  years  she  had 
not  lost  the  art  of  inspirinj;  love,  and  she  died  at  ninety. 
She  left  two  cliiMrcn,  one  of  whom  died  a  naval  officer.  The 
other  son,  not  knowing;  that  she  was  his  mother,  fell  in  love 
with  her;  but  when  he  discovered  the  secret  of  liis  birth,  he 
stabbed  himself  in  despair. 

Voltaire,  in  a  It'tter  alHiut  Ninon  de  T/Enclo«,  wrote: 

I  shall  first  tell  you,  as  an  accurate  historiographer,  that  the  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu  was  her  first  admirer.  X  quarrel  between  two  of 
her  lovers  was  the  eau-se  of  a  sugRcstion  to  the  quneJi  that  she  be  -sent 
to  a  convent.  Ninon  answerer]  that  ahe  was  perfectly  willing;  pro- 
Wdetl  it  was  a  '-orivent  uf  I-'nincisfaQ  friars.  When  loUl  that  her 
place  would  l>c  at  the  FiY/i.'.-  ffcpnUux  (Homo  for  Repentant  (IirIs),Bhe 
proteated  that  she  wa.-*  neither  fiUe  (maiden)  nor  repentant.  Ninon 
ha*l  too  many  fricntU  and  her  company  was  too  apreeablc  for  such 
punitive  measures  to  prevail,  and  finally  the  queen  let  her  live  as 
she  wisheil.  IluyEhen3,  the  Dutch  [(liilosopber,  who  discovered  the 
first  MatcUite  of  Saturn  while  in  France,  was  anions  those  in  love 
with  her.  She  .srwin  develnpe*!  a  philofw>phiraJ  turn  of  mind,  and  they 
pave  her  the  name  of  the  modpm  Leontium.  Her  philosophy  was 
%-eritabIc,  finti,  inv:unable,  and  alwvc  prcjudiov  and  frivolous  re»ean:h. 
Saint- ^vremond  wrote  beneath  her  pitrture  the  best  knon^i  of  all  his 
\T;r9e8: 

Llndulgente  et  sapc  nature 
A  form^  I'ftme  de  Ninon 

De  la  volupte  d'£picure 
El  de  la  vcrtu  de  Caton.' 


'  loduliteat  and  wiw  nature  has  formed  Ninon's  soul  with  the  voluptu- 
ousneas  of  Epicurus  aod  the  virtue  of  Cato. 
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The  grace  ot  hflr  intelk'H  and  the  tioundnn«  of  her  sentiment 
her  flurh  a  re|iutfltton  that  when  Queen  Christina  came  to  Fruhrv,  in 
l(ir>4,  slu.'  paid  her  the  honor  of  going  to  see  her  in  a  little  couQliy- 
houne  wlwro  N'inon  lived  at  the  time.     Ninon's  home  was  in(t<*e<I  a 
kind  of  little  Hotel  de  llnmbouillct,  only  the  people  of  her  ctrcl 
spoke  more  naturally  and  were  more  interested  in  philoiiophy,  Molhci 
took  pains  ti>  intrust  her  with  the  tuition  of  young  people  who  wi«hi-d 
to  enter  society  with  approval;  and  it  was  her  plea.iure  to  cdueata] 
them.     Wlien  Ninon  was  told  tJiat  R^>mond,  the  introducer  of 
bossaflors,  boaste<l  ever>'where  of  having  been  trained  by  her,  sh 
anMwen>il  that,  "  like  the  Creator,  she  n^pented  having  made  the  man, 
and  added: 

T>e  Monsieur  Ui'mond  voici  le  portrait. 

II  a  tout^-fait  I'air  d'un  hareng  sorot; 

II  rime,  il  cabale; 

£6t  homme  de  cour, 

Bo  croit  nn  Candale/ 

80  dit  un  Saucour.* 

II  passe  en  Science 

Socralc  el  Platon ; 

Ce  pendant  il  danse 

Tout  MMnme  Hnilon.* 

De  Monsieur  JU -mond  void  le  portrait : 

II  a  tout-^-fait  Pair  d'un  hareng  soret.  * 

Voltairo  concludt's  his  letter  thus:  **  Say  with  me  n  little] 
De  Profundis  for  her.*' 

Voltaire  wrote  versos  early  in  life.     His  father,  treasurer] 
of  the  Chamber  of  Aceouuts.  had  destiue<l  him  for  the  tiiti^i»-j 
tracy,  and,  horrified  at  seeing  him  occupied  with  tragedy,  aenl 
him  to  the  Marquis  of  Chntt^auoeuf,  Freoch  amhawutdur 

■  The  Due  de  Candalc,  son  of  the  Due  d'^pernon,  the  handsomest 
of  bis  time. 

■  The  Marqiiifl  de  Saucnur  paBsed  for  the  most  rigorous  man  of  lita  day. 
and  hia  fame  lws;ame  {Mxiverbial. 

*  A  nntdl  dnncor. 

<Thia  is  the  portrait  of  Monsieur  R^mond:  he  lias  quit«  the  air  uf  a, 
smoked  hcrriiift.  He  rhymei^.  he  plots;  a  courtier,  he  thinks  hitnecU 
t^arulatc,  he  calls  himself  a  Haueour.  He  surposaas  Socrates  and  I'lato  it 
science;  meAnwIiile  he  dnnees  like  Ballon.  This  is  the  portrait  of  Uooeicul 
It^mood:  bo  lias  quite  tire  air  of  a  smoked  berrinK- 
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HoIIanr],  inteiidiiiff  that  he  shniiUl  piitpr  a  solicitor's  officft  on 
his  rt'tiirn  honu*.  VuUaire  diti  nnt  stay  long,  hut  he  soon  knew 
more  serious  an<l  tnoir  sahitJiry  (lisirra<T;  he  waa  fiilsely  nc- 
cused  of  licinp  the  author  of  a  satiro  (gainst  Louis  XIV,  which 
ended  with  this  verse: 

J'ai  vu  ces  maux,  et  je  n'ai  pas  vingt  aos. '  . 

Voltaire  was  then  nhnnst  twenty;  this  seemed  to  thr  pnliee 
suffipient  prmtf  oF  his  ^iiilt,  unil  ho  was  shut  up  in  ih<'  Bastille. 
The  recent,  llio  Due  d 'Orleans,  a^vare  of  his  innocenoo,  set 
him  free  and  gave  him  a  prntuitj'.  It  was  upon  his  rt'lense 
from  the  Baslile  that  his  traBfily,  (Edipe,  was  played  in 
1718.  According  to  some  authorities,  he  then  took  the  name 
of  Voltaire  fi-oni  a  littlu  faunly  estate  belonging  to  his  mother, 
Marie  Catherine  Dsunuird,  n  noblewoman  from  Poifou ;  he 
took  it  ill  conformity  with  the  usage  then  general  among  the 
bourgeoisie.'  Voltaire  was  sent  a  seeond  time  to  the  Ra.stille 
— a  victim  not  only  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  fi(w<'rnineut, 
but  of  the  cowardice  of  a  great  lord.  The  Chevalier  dc  R^han- 
Chabot,  while  dining  one  day  at  the  home  of  the  Due  de  Sully, 
and  being  displeased  that  Voltaire  was  not  of  his  opinion, 
said:  **  Who  is  that  little  gt^ntloinan  who  tallcs  so  loud?  " 
"  lie  is  a  man,"  answei-cil  Voltaire,  "  who  does  not  bear  a 
groat  name,  but  who  honors  the  one  he  dot's  bear."  The 
Chevalier  de  Rohan,  crentiy  irritated,  left  the  table.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  Voltaire,  being  tigaJn  at  dinner  with  the  Due 
de  Sully,  was  waylaid  by  the  Chevalier's  men  who  struck  him 
over  the  shoulders  repeatedly  with  a  stick.  Voltaire  took 
feneing  lessons,  and  then  insulted  the  Chevalier,  who  accepted 
the  challenge  and  fixed  the  irndezvous:  but  instead  of  appear- 
ing there,  he  had  Voltaire  arrested,  and  confined  in  the 
Bastille.  Voltaire  stayed  there  ruily  two  weeks;  but  he  was 
given  his  freedom  oidy  on  condition  that  he  should  go  to 
England  where  he  remained  three  years  until  1729.  England 
gave  him  a  warm  welcome.     The  guest  of  Lord  Bolingbroke," 

'  I  liavc  sei-a  llicsc  ills,  and  I  am  not  Iwrnty, 

*Otlicr  anltioritios  vny  tlint  lie  fU^rivcl  "Vi>hjurc"  from  an  anaRnun 
(ArouAl  I  (e)  (j)  oiinR).  arter  liis  reli'tijn*  fn«m  tlie  Ra-^tillv. 

*  Voltaire  haU  known  liim  In  Fntiicc,  at  the  time  of  Boltngbroke's  brief 
service  in  thv  cause  ot  the  I'rctcudvr. 
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of  Lord  Peterborough,  and  nf  the  rich  niprchant  Falkencru 
he  niftde  friends  with  Clarke,  Cay,  Popr,  Swift,  Co»«reve,  and! 
Johnson.     IIo  cnuic  to  know  Euizlish  literntiin.'  uiul  Eiiplishl 
conditions;  to  perceive  the  high  esteem  in  which  writ**i"s  wx^r*| 
held;  to  appreciate  the  VHlue  of  religionit  freedom,  of  jnRtice,| 
and  of  the  rnnrts.    It  was  in  England  that  hf  developed  and 
enriehcd  hia  literary  gcniiLS.    He  read  "  Paradise  Lost  ";  he 
waa  inspired  by  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  Shakespeare; 
he  studied  the  philosophy  of  Baeon  and  of  LtH'ke,  and  ac- 
quainted himself  with  tlie  scicntifiq  diacoveries  of  Newton;  he 
witftessed  the  spectacle  of  liberty  developing  in  every  directionj 
— not  only  in  books,  but  in  the  theater  and  the  pulpit,  in  the' 
newapapera  and  in  tlie  eonrta  of  law.    This  sttjourn  in  England 
waa  of  \ital  importance  in  the  life  of  Voltaire.    English  litera- 
ture during  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  was  confined  to  nn  imita- 
tion of  the  French;  hut  from  1688,  nmler  the  influence 
Locke,  there  was  a  change,  and  it  is  to  England  that  we  most 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  French  philosophical  impulse  nf  th< 
eighteenth  century.    From  England  Montes*|uieu  brouirhl  his^ 
politics,  Condillac  his  philosophy  of  aennualism,  Voltaire  his 
philosophical  ideas  and  hia  innovations  for  the  ihenter.     Voir 
taire's  enthusiasm  for  these  scientific  and  litcraiy  marvelj 
and  his  admiration  for  this  country  of  tolerance  and  liberty,] 
enereised  a  lasting  influence.    *'  There  is  atmont  no  work  ol 
Voltaire,**  says  M.  Villemain,  "  iu  wlileh  the  mark  of  ihi 
three  years  in  London  cannot  be  found."    It  was  there  thai 
Voltaire  published  a  new  edilion  of  La  Ligue,  under  the  neir' 
title  of  La  Henriade—n  poem  "  wliie.h  breathes  lliroughout 
his  tolerance  and  hia  love  of  humanity,  his  hatred  of  war  au< 
fanaticism."^ 

On  returning  to  France,  Voltaire  found  again  the  same 
arbitrary  government  and   Uie  perseculion»  inspired  by  re-* 
ligious  intolerance.    The  tragedy  of  La  Mod  dr.  C^wr  coidd 
not  be  printed  because  the  author  voiced   republican  senti* 
meuta  in  the  work;  and  his  elegy  on  the  <lealh  of  Madi-moisidU 


<  The  subject  of  La  Htmriade,  to  quote  Voltaire  himmir,  is  "  the  tavmn  < 
pArU,  hcKun  by  Henri  do  Vdois  and  Hpnri  le  <iran<l,  and  cumplrtd  1>y  it 
Utter  alone.     T!te  accnc  is  laid  no  farihcr  thui  from  I'aris  to  Ivrj-,  wt 
W1UI  fouRlit  the  ramous  battle  which  docitlcd  the  fate  vt  Frauee  aoil 
royaJ  house." 
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LecoiuTenr,  the  celrbrati-d  artn-ss,  in  which  he  opi>oRtHl  tho 
prt'judife  thot  dL-prived  actot-s  uf  Chrisliau  burial,  drew  uiwn, 
him  a  persecution  that  forced  him  to  leave  the  capital  and 
seek  refuge  at  Rouen.    This  elegy  re^ds : 

Ah  I  verrai-je  toujours  ms  faible  natioiij 

Iiiccrtainc  en  aes  vceux,  flotrir  vc  qu'clle  admire; 

Hits  morurs  avcc  lum  low  toujours  tw  roiitredire, 

Et  le  Franvais  volage  endonni  sous  rempire 

De  la  siiperalition? 

Quoil  n'eat-ce  done  qu'cn  Anglcterre 

Que  Ics  mortels  osent  penser?  * 


At  Rouen  Voltaire  secretly  published  his  Jlistoire  de 
CharUs  Xll^  and  his  Lcttrts  PltiUmopItiquCs  sur  h-x  Anglais, 
wherein  he  undertook  to  make  Prance  understand  Kniiland — 
its  religion,  sects,  jfovernmcnt ;  its  philosophy  as  expounded  by 
Shakespeare,  Pope,  Swift,  and  the  rest.  The  Letlres  PliUoso- 
phiques  were  supprrased  by  a  decree  of  the  Council.  The 
'•  Parliaiiient  "  ordered  tlic  book  to  be  burned  by  the  hauu:- 
nion  and  the  keeper  of  the  sejds  proscribe^l  the  author,  who, 
warned  in  time,  went  into  exile  once  more  until  he  obtained 
pemiission  to  return  to  Paris.  Tie  withdrew  into  Lorraine, 
to  the  chiiteau  of  Cirey,  with  his  friend  Uie  Manguise  du 
Chfilet  (1735).  The  Marquise  was  of  a  serious  mind,  and 
of  great  charm  and  intelligence;  during  the  fifteen  years  of 
her  influcnee  she  inspired  him  to  his  best  works:  Alzire, 
Mahomet,  Merope,  Sffinuramis.  I'Enfant  prodiguf,  Babouc, 
Microm^gas,  and  Zadig.  It  was  in  this  relirenieut  that  he 
composed  the  Aliments  de  la  PhUosophuj  de  Sewton.  This 
work,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  dethroned  the  official 
philoMtphers  of  Franco  and  (Jprmany,  Pfscnrtes  and  fjeibnitz. 
The  publication  of  the  Ejntre  d  Madame  dn  CMicht  on  the 
philosophy  of  Newton  raised  a  new  storm.  There  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining  this  when  we  read  these  verses: 


'  Ah!  shall  I  always  aco  my  weak  natioa,  uocertaia  in  her  wishes,  cdd- 
demn  what  hHp  admiroA;  our  cuatoma  always  at  oil<lii  with  our  laws,  and 
the  volatile  Frencli  aulccp  under  tho  empire  of  superstition?  WbatI  !■ 
it,  then,  hul  in  [i^nKlaml  that  mortals  daro  tliiak? 
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Dieu  parle  et  Ic  chaoa  se  dtasipe  k  sa  voix : 

Vers  iin  wntre  rommiin  lout  gravit  a  la  fois; 

Ce  rcasort  hi  puissant,  I'&mc  do  la  oalurc, 

£tait  cnaeveU  dana  unc  nuit  absc-ure; 

Le  compAti  de  Nowtnii,  mesurant  runiveni, 

LAve  aniin  re  grand  voile,  et  lea  cieiix  sont  ouverts; 

II  di'pluic  ii  men  ycux,  par  unc  main  savante, 

D«  I'astre  dea  naiftons  la  roltp  ^tintwlante: 

LVmeraude,  I'asur,  le  poiirprc,  h*  ruliis, 

Soat  ]'iiiuiiurt<>J  tissu  dotit  brillent  ses  liabita. 

Cbacun  de  sea  rayons  dans  aa  substance  puir, 

Porte  en  aoi  les  couleurs  dont  9(>  peint  la  nature; 

Kt,  ooiifoudu^i  enacinble,  ils  (-duirunt  nua  ycux; 

IIh  anitiient  le  mnnile,  lis  rmpllsseut  lea  cieux; 

Cnnfidf*nt'4  dii  Tr^ltaut,  sub^tanc^a  (^t^melles. 

Qui  brOIez  dc  ses  feux,  qui  couvrez  de  vos  ailcs 

Lc  trAae  oiX  voire  matlru  est  assia  pariiii  voua. 

Paries:  du  grand  Newton  n'6tiQi  vous  {wint  juloux? ' 

In  Candide,  ou  I'optimisme,  his  most  iniportaut  pIiilo«)ph- 
icol  novel,  Voltaire  made  sport  of  the  famous  maxim  of  the, 
optimist  Leibnitz:    "  Everything  is  for  the  bwt  in  the 
of  poHsiblf*  worlds."     The  tragedy  Mahomet  was  staged 
Lille-,  but  Cardinal  df  Floury  opposed  its  representation  iit 
Paris.     Voltaire  dedieated  his  play  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV, 
who  received  it  favorably  and  sent  his  blessing  to  the  poet.] 
In  this  same  retirement,  Voltaire  finished  his  Discours  »ui 
ViJommc,  whieh  is  eonsidered  one  nf  the  m(Kt  Iteaiitifnl  mon-l 
unients  of  French   poetry.     He  conipiised  also   the   fltstnir^' 
de  Charles  XII  which  to  this  day  is  very  popular.     It  reads 

>  Qod  speaks  and  ehaoa  dissolves  at  His  voice:  alt  gravitat«8  at  odm 
toward  a  common  center.  This  poworfid  spring,  the  soul  of  Nature^  waa 
oniEulfetl  iu  night  obscure.  Tlie  compos  of  Newton,  measuring  tha  uni- 
verse, at  last  raises  this  great  curtain,  and  the  hcuveiis  arc  opened:  there 
spreads  before  my  eyes,  by  a  wise  hand,  the  spjirkling  rob«  of  ihe  nrh  uf 
tho  Heasons;  enjCTald,  asure,  purple,  ruby,  are  the  immortal  tisane  of  its 
brilliant  garments.  Each  ray  in  its  pure  subslanco  carries*  the  cnlurs  wilh 
which  Nature  paints  hr:r«;lf;  mingled  together  they  (qvc  Ught  to  our  eyOB, 
they  animate  the  world,  they  fJI  the  heavens.  Confidants  of  the  Most 
High.  Rtcrnal  sulwtancef,  that  burn  with  His  fires,  that  cover  with  your 
wings  the  throne  upon  which  your  nia^tvr  is  seated  among  you,  flpesk:_ 
Wero  you  not  jealous  of  the  great  Newton? 
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Jtioi*  like  a  richly  colnrod  novel  of  adventuro  than  a  strictly 
truthful  histnry  of  the  lifp  of  t'liiirli-s.  iilthnii^h  wrild-n  with 
H  Kirict  iTKJirtl  til  fiurts.  lis  poilrayal  is  fiisfinatiii;;,  ami  the 
politi^ral  viewa  of  the  author  arc  penetrating,  making  it  a 
motU'l  of  historical  narrative,  just  as  IiIh  Sif.vfe  de  Louis  XIV 
38  a  iiiixh'l  nf  pulitituil  history,  iitid  h'\n  ICtsai  stir  tes  moeurs, 
of  philosophiL'al  histoni'. 

It  WHS  at  this  tiint*  that  Voltnirt-  cntorttl  into  relations 
with  the  I'rince  Koyal  of  I'russia,  and  kept  up  with  hini  a 
curious  pnrrfsponih'nce.  This  eoimi'ctiini  with  rnnlcrii-k  pn>- 
ciirt'd  fur  him  a  ilipionuitic  inisHion  to  the  court  of  Uie  KiuR 
of  Prussia.  The  pretext  which  he  made,  in  order  to  eoneeal 
the  purpose  of  his  journey,  was  his  desire  to  escape  the  per- 
seeutiotiH  whii-h  Bijyer  had  in(Mte<l  njrjiiiist  him.  When  Boyer 
coniphiiui'd  to  the  kiu'^  that  Voltaire  inatle  hiiii  appear  as  a 
fool,  the  king  answered.  "  That  is  a  settled  fact." 

On  his  rutnm  to  Paris,  Voltaire  was  elected  a  meniber  of 
the  Academy,  but  his  enemies  ajrain  sucoeed<'d  in  drivinj;  him 
away,  lie  left  Paris  anew  f(»r  Cirey,  whence  he  betook  himw'lf 
to  the  cuurt  of  Stanislas  Leezinski,  father-in-law  of  Louia 
XV.  who  had  STinimuned  him.  After  passing  some  time  at 
Sceaux  with  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  he  went  to  Berlin  to  be 
with  Frederick,  the  Sahmcn  tlu  A'«>rrf,  as  Voltair*'  named 
him,'  who  received  him  in  Potsdam  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a 
king.  He  was  {pven  a  splendid  apartment  in  the  palace,  a 
fltnnptnona  table  and  fine  wiuipapes,  and  he  receive<l  the  title 
of  ehamberluin  au»l  a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  fi*aaes. 
In  return  the  i>oet  corrected  the  kind's  verses,  and  dHiKhtcd 
him  at  supper  by  the  grace  and  pmlifiencss  of  his  wit  and 
intelleet.  Such  men  as  Maupertuis,  La  BauraeJle,  La  Mettrie, 
le  marquis  d'Arjfens,  were  gathered  at  the  round  table  of  the 
famous  suppers  of  Frederiek,  under  whose  presidency  morals, 
philosophy,  and  history  were  discussed.  The  first  days  were 
full  of  enehantment  for  Voltaire:  "  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  victorious  soldiers,  no  lawyers,  opera,  comedy,  phi- 
losophy, poetry,  a  hero  philosopher  and  poet.  >;rant1eur  and 
graces,  grenadiers  and  muses,  trumpets  and  violins,  repasts 
of  Plato,  society  and  liberty;  who  would  believe  itT    It  is 
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all  true."  For  Voltaire  this  was  the  Palace  of  Alcina;  hni 
the  enchant luent  was  brief.  Maiipertiiis,  the  life  prt-sidpnt' 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  who  was  jchIoiw  of  Ihis  Frfiwh 
genius,  and  hiid  heeooie  his  enemy,  set  to  work  to  enibroit 
the  kin;;  and  the  pliilosopher,  Voltaire,  in  turn,,  pillnriol 
him  in  his  Duitrihc  dii  DtnUur  Akakia.  mfdecin  du  Papfi 
but  Frederick,  having  eansi'd  the  pamphlet  to  be  bnrned  bijrj 
the  hand  of  tlie  exetMiliouer,  Voltaire,  outraged,  sent  back  Xi 
the  kinif  his  cross,  hJit  key,  and  the  eertifieate  of  his  peuaioa, 
and  roqiiested  permission  to  dep»rt,  which  he  t\nally  obtain<^) 
promising  thf  klnj;  that  he  would  return.  At  Frankfurt  he 
found  an  agent  of  Frederick  who  had  been  ordered  to  rt*cover 
the  collection  of  the  king's  poetic  works,  which  Voltaire  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  away  wilh  him;  and  this  emissHry 
kept  him  cliwcly  (iiiarded  in  a  tavern,  for  three  weeks,  until 
he  should  i-esttire  the  precious  package  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  left  bi^hind  him  in  his  hags.  Later  an  amicable 
correspondence  wa.s  rei^tflblished  betwcj'n  the  king  and  the 
philosopher;  and  it  whs  the  former  who  made  the  first  ad- 
vances. Voltaire  'a  fame,  contested  up  to  the  lime  of  his  in* 
timaoy  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  soon  equalled  a  sovereign's 
after  his  return  to  France. 

Voltaire  hail  Kcvernl   homps — one,  on  Genevan  territory, 
a  winl^T  house  at  Montrion,  near  Ouchy:  a  mansion  hI  Tjiu- 
sanne,    rue    du    Orand-Oi^ne,   and,    finally,    two    eatate«   in 
France,  in  the  tmrntKliate  neiglihorhood   of  the   frontier  of 
Geneva,  one  at  Tournay,  the  other — a  ijuasi-royal  resilience — 
at  Ferney.    "  All  these  dwellings,"  he  wrute  lo  d'Alemhert, 
"  are  neceaaary  for  me.     I  am  delighted  with  passing  freely] 
from  one  frontier  to  the  other;  were  I  only  French,  I  would 
depend  too  much  on  France.    As  it  is,  1  have  an  odd  little 
kingdom  in  a  Swiss  valley.     I  am  like  the  Old  Stan  of  th«i 
Mountain :  with  my  four  estates  I  am,  so  to  speak,  on  my  foui 
paws.  Montrion  is  my  little  cabin,  my  winter  palace  and  sliel- 
ter  from  the  eniel  north  wind.    Then  I  have  arranged  a  housfll 
at  Lausanne;  it  might  be  called  the  Italian  pnlaee.    Judge  of  J 
it:  fifteen  windows  look  out  on  the  lake— on  the  right,  on  th< 
left,  and  in  f n)nt ;  a  huu<lred  gardens  are  below  ray  gardeu, 
bathed  iu  Ihr  blue  inirr<»r  of  the  lake.    1  see  all  Savoy  aci 
this  little  »ea,  and,  beyond  Savoy,  the  Alps  rising  in  an  ura- 
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pnitheat»?r  on  which  tlip  sun 's  rnys  form  a  fhoiisnnH  effects  of 
light  ...  I  Hhouhl  like-  to  keep  you  in  this  d(.'liciou8  place. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  aspect  in  the  world;  the  I'oint 
of  the  Seragiio  in  Conslantinnph*  has  no  loveli+T  view."  Wlieo 
Voltaire  went  to  iimtall  liimself  in  his  cimteau  of  Les  Dt'liees, 
he  expressed  the  sentiments  whicli  this  sojourn  inspired  in 
him,  in  a  poem  which  is  a  sort  of  hj-mn  to  Liberty,  and  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  came  from  his  pen.  After 
living  for  some  time  in  Les  Dfilices,  Voltaire  settled  definitely 
at  Ferney  in  1758,  and  it  is  tln-re  that  he  pa.ssed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  His  intellectual  inflnence  was  enor- 
mons:  Pemey  was  the  literarj'  capital  of  Europe  during  the 
twenty  years  of  his  sojourn  there.  He  developed  a  great 
energy:  he  corresponded  with  all  the  erowned  hfads  of  Eu- 
rope, with  ministers  and  with  the  lenrned,  and  made  himself 
felt  as  philosopher,  poet,  hi.storian,  and  defender  of  the  op- 
pressed. All  the  world  wished  to  see  this  kin^  of  literature: 
philosophers,  actors,  princes  and  peasants,  priests  and  lay- 
men, came  hither  to  look  upon  the  man  who  made  the  world 
think  as  well  as  laugh  ' — who  had  more  wit,  it  is  said,  than  all 
the  pwiple  put  together.  There  are  several  distinct  periods 
in  Voltaire's  life:  in  his  youth  he  was  a  bel-esprit,  occu- 
pied with  the  theater  and  light  poetry;  during  his  sojourn 
at  the  Chateau  de  Cirey  he  turned  to  serious  subjects,  includ- 
ing science;  his  life  with  King  Frwlerick  of  Prussia  crowned 
Ilia  celebrity;  find  at  Ferney,  Voltaire,  all  powerful,  was 
himself  a  king;  he  made  his  inllucncc  felt  thi-oughout  the 
Continent.  When  he  died,  CoUin  d 'llarleville  said:  '*  Now 
we  shall  again  have  a  republic  of  literary  men." 

The  years  which  he  passed  in  his  retreat  at  Pemey  were 
extremely  fruitful.  His  prolific  mind  produced  a  quantity 
of  poems  of  the  most  varied  types — satirefi,  epistles,  tales, 
epigrams,  commentaries,  sparkling  philosophic  narratives, 
numerous  works  of  religious  polemics,  the  Dirtwmuiirc  Phi- 
losophique,  a  number  of  pamphlets  directed  against  his  ene- 
mies— the  enemies  of  lilieHy  of  thought  and  tolerance.  At 
the  same  time  Voltaire  kept  up  an  immense  correspondence, 


'  Tbo  temple  o(  ptiikjsopliy  at  l:^nncnoDvUle  haa  a  column  of  Voltaire 
with  the  iiMcription:  "  Voltaire  ridiaUum." 
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and  iinimaU'd  with  hia  spirit  the  EncyclopiJie  which  il'AIpm- 
bert  atid  Diderot  were  compiling.  In  this  correspoudeuce 
we  find  refiected  the  whole  literary  economic  and  moral  life 
of  his  ape.  Of  his  lett<?ra/  more  than  twelve  thousand,  ad- 
dressed to  seven  hundred  oorreapondeuU,  and  eiiihraeinR  a 
period  of  sixtj*  years  have  been  preserved ;  and  these  letters, 
admirably  eomposed,  with  good  sense,  elegance,  and  facility, 
make  of  Voltaire  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  prose  writers. 
In  1737,  he  wrote  the  Comeih  a  un  Journalistc,  &  goldt-n  httok 
of  instruetioa  for  editors  and  critics.  One  critic  who  hiM 
called  him  the  **  Journalist  of  all  times,"  remarks  that  his 
works  if  written  in  our  ovi-n  days  would  appear  in  the  form 
of  brilliant  heading  articles  or  collocjuial  (ssays.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Voltaire  as  a  writer  is  universal;  bis  output  embraces 
all  forms  of  literature:  lyric,  epic,  dramatic,  poems,  the  novel, 
philutwphical  and  critical  esga>'a,  and  historical  narrationa 
In  his  tragetlies.  of  which  there  are  twenty-eight,  he  widen 
the  fii'ld  by  introducing  romantic  and  national  suhjeets,  and 
by  picturing  scenes  not  only  in  Greece  and  Rome,  but  in 
America,  Palestine,  and  China.  He  adhered  to  the  "  three 
unities  "  of  classic  tradition,  but  swept  aside  theatrical  con- 
ventiona  by  caufting  the  actors  to  discaril  their  large  hats 
with  sweeping  plumes,  their  knee  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and 
buckled  gaiters,  for  costumes  appropriate  to  their  part£.  In 
the  seventeenth  centur>%  romantic  love  and  ambition  wer*  the 
principal  themes  of  tragedy.  Voltaire  enlarged  this  meager 
repertory  of  motive  by  making,  in  Zulitne,  Shniramis,  Brutus, 
I'Orphclin  de  la  CAtne,  and  Merapc^  a  study  of  parental 
aifeetion;  a  portrayal  of  Christian  sentiment  in  AUire  an 
Zairs;  and  a  picture  of  ehivalruus  emotion  in  Tancr^de.  A 
an  historian  he  likewise  explored  a  new  field.  With  Voltaire, 
history  became  narrative,  literary  and  philosophical.  To 
historical  narrative,  he  declared,  belonged  not  only  the  record 
of  exterior  circumstances,  but  that  account  of  the  human 
mind  which  exhibits  man  in  his  iiscent  froiri  the  barbaric 
state.  Voltaire  was  thus  the  first  historian  who  recogniised 
that  the  history  of  civilization  was  an  authorized  factor  in 
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*  The  most  complete  cullection  is  to  be  (ouud  in  MolaDd'ft  edition,  * 
xxxiii-xUx. 
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liistorieal  narrative.  In  all  these  diverse  forms  of  literature, 
Voltaire  pursued  the  same  aim.  Like  the  Abbe  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  *'He  imdfi-slood  the  necessity  of  always  repeating 
the  same  thicKs  in  order  to  impress  them  on  men's  minds. 
But  he  knew  what  the  good  abbe  was  ignorant  of — how  es- 
sential it  is  to  vary  iho  form ;  and  no  one  has  so  greatly 
excelled  in  this  art."  Ilia  fiid  was  iiun**  olht^r  than  to  free 
humanity  from  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  fanaticism. 
Swept  on  by  his  ardor,  and  irritated  by  the  pcraeeutions  to 
which  he  exposed  himself,  he  often  violated  his  pxirpose;  but 
he  attained  it,  too,  and.  in  spite  of  his  errors,  or  his  excesses, 
his  name  must  bo  inscribed  among  the  benefactors  of  humanity. 
Ilis  letters  in  verse  and  in  prose  scintillate  with  wit  and 
malice;  they  bring  before  us  the  daily  life  of  this  man,  whose 
prodigious  atitivlty,  extending  to  everything,  made  hiin  the 
self-appointed  fighter  of  all  iniquities,  and  compelled  the  re- 
form of  the  criminal  procedures  in  law  wbeu  these  seemed  to 
him  to  be  tainted  with  injustice. 

The  private  life  of  Voltaire  bears  witness  to  great  benefl- 
cence.  He  made  admirable  use  of  his  fori;arie,  and  his  bene- 
factions were  distinguished  by  nobility  and  dt.'licacy.  "  We 
may  count  Voltaire,"  aaid  Condorcet,  "  among  the  very  few 
men  in  whom  tlie  love  of  humanity  is  a  veritable  passion." 
But,  writes  a  French  critic:  "  not  even  Cnndorcet  could  quite 
condone  the  palpable  faults  of  Voltaire,  who  completely 
lacked  that  cleanness  of  language  and  habits  without  which 
man  always  lowers  himself — wiUiout  which  there  is  neither 
dignity  nor  true  happiness  for  woman.  This  was  a  fault  of 
the  age — an  age  of  reaction  again.st  Uie  monastic  rigor  of 
an  ascetic  Christianity,  and  against  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  not  sufficiently  understrxni  in 
the  eightet^nth  century,  that  the  more  they  wishwl  to  free  the 
spirit  and  liberate  the  mind  of  man,  the  less  they  .should  loosen 
the  bonds  of  moral  convention.  Voltaire  was,  unfortunately, 
among  those  who  permitted  themselves  the  p-eatest  license 
in  this  respect;  and  hia  literary  style  often  savors  of  the 
levity  of  his  morals." 

Few  authors  liave  been  the  object  of  so  much  comment 
by  superficial  students;  and  perhaps  no  other  writer  has 
called  forth  such  contradictory  eriticiania.    The  praise  and 
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condemnation  of  nppiwing  comment'* tors  hnve  b«*n  alike  ox- 
(n'jwivo  aiul  supprlntiv*.'.  The  sup4-rfirijil  ones  are  ready  willi 
the  jiulK'neut  that  he  was  a  witty  writer,  with  an  excfllenl 
literary  style,  but  n  very  bad  man.  Yet  so  complex  was  his 
nature,  so  many-sided  was  this  remarkable  beinp.  that  even 
thow!  who  have  studied  h:m  exhaustively  do  not  fully  umler- 
stand  him.  The  truth  is  thai  Voltaire  was  somothiugr  more 
than  an  author  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term;  he  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  century  itself  with  all  its  merits  and 
ahorteomings. 

*'  Den  ht)eIiKtcn  unter  den  Franzosen  denkbaren,  der 
Nation  gemasscsten  Schriftsteller,"  said  Goethe  of  Voltaire. 
Again,  writing  to  Eekerman  (January  3,  1830),  Goetlie  ha* 
spoken  of  the  induenec  exercised  upon  his  youth  by  the 
genius  of  the  great  Frenchman,  and  how  he  labored  to  escape 
it  in  order  to  develop  his  own  indiridnality.  Even  to  this 
day,  the  numerous  editors  of  Voltaire's  works  are  divided 
into  two  opposing  factions;  but  scan  as  we  may  the  evidenec 
of  the  opjHieiliou,  it  is  diffieuU  to  see  how  Carlyle  could  have 
gone  so  far  astray  as  to  remark  that  in  all  of  Voltaire  be  bad 
not  found  "one  grand  thought"  The  injustice  of  such  a 
critieism,  and  its  incompatibility  with  the  simple  record  of 
Voltaire's  labors  in  behalf  of  liuinanily,  must  be  apparent  to 
anyone  who  recalls  his  crusade  against  torture,  slavery,  judi- 
cial oppression,  and  the  evils  of  a  censored  press.  Here  was 
a  man  who,  all  alone,  with  no  other  weapons  than  liiH  intel- 
lect and  his  pen,  opposed  the  ti-rrible  abusi^  rooted  for 
centuries  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  criminal  courts, 
who  stirred  all  Europe  with  the  power  and  the  suceeBs  of  Ilia 
efforts  for  reform.  Moreover,  he  made  himaelf  felt  in  other 
practical  affairs.  During  a  time  of  erratic  mercantile  restric- 
tions, he  was  the  tirst  to  declare  for  free  trade,  and  to  exploit 
the  advantages  of  a  Sue^:  Canal. 

It  was  in  17]BB,  when  almost  eighty-four  years  of  age,  that 
Voltaire  made  a  trip  to  Paris  to  enjoy  his  glory.  His  return 
was  a  veritable  triumph,  his  entry  into  Paris  that  of  a  victo- 
rious king.  They  tell  n  story  that  during  his  journey,  which 
took  place  in  a  rigorous  winter,  the  postmasters  wanted  to 
assist  hi.s  pnign-ss  themaclvts;  one  num.  old  and  infirm,  not 
being  able  tu  mount  a  horse,  I'oeonmiended  him  to  his  postilioti 
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ill  these  words:  "  Think  of  the  hiinor  which  is  yours  in  guid- 
iMK  this  jrreal  mou;  there  are  tea  kiuj^s  in  Kvirope,  but  there 
is  only  one  Voltaire  on  earth."  After  he  hait  arrived  in  Paris, 
Voltaire  stopped  at  the  Ilot^-l  de  Bemiens  where  the  city,  the 
court,  the  Aoadeiny,  the  phlloBophers,  and  arttstx  earn?  to 
pay  tribute  to  him.  "  The  cnthnsiasm  with  which  he  was 
received  in  Paris,"  says  Coiidorcet.  "  spread  to  the  common 
peoph'.  They  paused  before  his  windows;  they  passed  entire 
hours  there,  in  the  hope  of  aeeiuK  hJin  for  a  moment;  his 
carriage,  forced  to  advance  at  a  walk,  was  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  crowd  who  blessed  him  and  praised  his  works. 
The  repn-UL'nlation  of  Irtne,  in  spite  of  the  weakniws  of  the 
tragedy,  was  the  occasion  for  a  new  triumph  for  hiin.  His 
bust  was  crowned  in  the  theater  with  p'ent  applause,  to  thf 
accompaniment  of  joyful  cries,  and  tears  of  enthnsinsni  and 
to-nderness.  On  his  exit  people  cast  themselvi-s  ut  liis  feet, 
they  kissed  his  ganiifutfi.  "  You  want  to  make  me  die  with 
pleasure;  you  smother  me  beneath  roses!"  exclaimed  Vol- 
taire. The  Abh6  Puvernet,  one  of  his  biographers  present  at 
tlie  scene,  telLs  na  that  the  people  cried:  "  Honor  to  the  phi- 
losopher wlio  teaches  ns  to  think!  (Jlory  to  the  defcmhT  of 
Galas!  Glory  to  the  savior  of  Sirven  and  Montbiiilly!  "' 
All  this  proves  to  what  extent  Voltaire  had  influenced  public 
opinion  by  his  littaeka  nu  faiuitirisrn.  When  Voltfiire,  on 
coming  to  Paris,  met  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American  plii- 
losopher  presented  his  grandson  t«  him,  asking  his  blessing. 
"  fj'od  and  liberty,"  said  Voltaire;  "  that  is  the  only  bene- 
diction suitable  for  the  grandson  of  llr.  Franklin."  God 
and  liberty  were,  moreover,  in  two  words,  the  sum  of  Vol- 
taire's philosophy, 

Voltaire  survived  this  triumph  hut  a  short  time.  As  ho 
had  not  received  the  sacraments  of  the  chun^h,  bis  inter- 
ment  in  the  chapel  of  a  monastery  at  Suclli^rcs,  of  whieh  his 
nephew  was  the  Abbe,  was  accomplished  by  a  kind  of  fraud. 
The  government,  rivaling  the  ckTgy  in  rancor,  prohibited 
the  press,  which  it  absolutely  controlled  at  this  time,  from 

'  Famous  cases  in  which  Vt^taire  was  an  indefatiKahle  champion  of 
juflllcc  miscarried:  uniuiig  thu  most  »cn»aUonal  of  which  were  ttiose  of 
Calas,  Hlrvcn,  Montbailly,  de  I^a  narre,  of  ttie  ('omt«  de  Lajly,  goverimr 
of  the  French  puwessioatf  in  India,  and  of  the  berfs  of  the  Jura  Mounlainii. 
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Bp<?akiti|f  of  his  death,  aud  tlie  theatrical  managers  had  orden 
not  to  play  any  of  his  dramas.  In  the  time  of  the  Terror, 
his  remnins  were  exhiiiued  and  tninsfcrrotl  to  the  Pantheon 
with  solemn  pomp;  and  to-day  ht-  ti^rures  in  bas-relief  on  the 
front  of  this  edifice. 

Voltaire  was  indeed  the  king  of  his  centnry ;  at  this  time 
French  literature  gave  tone  to  all  Europe,  and  Voltaire  was 
the  principal  rcpresimtntive  of  that  Iit**ratHre.  Under  his 
Bct'ptcr  the  republi(!  of  lettt-rB  was  transformed  into  a  mon- 
anihy ;  and,  although  tempered  by  the  talents,  the  specialties, 
the  rivalries  of  contending  interests,  it  look  its  general  tone 
from  this  one  man.  Never  did  literature  undergo  such  a 
rt>yal  rule.  In  his  hands,  tragwly  t(«>k  on  an  entirely  new 
character,  although  it  never  reached  the  heights  of  Corneille 
or  Kacine;  it  became  philosophic,  moralizing,  didactic,  and 
aimed  to  persunde,  without  ignoring  the  art  of  pleasing. 
Zaire,  the  most  beautiful  trngeily  of  love  tliat  had  been  written 
since  Racine,  is  Voltaire's  masterpiece — *'  la  piece  eDcbante- 
res&e, "  as  J.  J.  Rousseau  callt-d  it 

ZAIRE 

The  argument  of  Zaire  is  as  follows :  It  is  the  time  of  tho 
crusades.  Saladin  has  dethroned  the  last  of  the  Lusignan^ 
and  recaptured  the  Ilnly  Land  from  the  ChriHtiann.  Oros- 
mane,  one  of  his  suecesaors.  reigns  in  Jerusalem ;  but  he  is  a 
sultan  who  loves  progress,  and  who  wants  to  be  loved  for 
himself  by  his  subjects,  by  the  Christians,  and  especially  by 
Zaire,  a  young  slave  who  has  been  reared  in  his  palace. 
Lusignan,  a  prisoner  for  twenty  years,  is  set  free  by  Orosmane, 
and  recognizes  his  son  in  a  Christian  knight,  Nerestan.  who 
has  come  from  Prance  to  ransom  the  captives,  together  with 
his  daughter,  Zaire,  who  has  been  educated  in  Mnham- 
medanism,  and  is  about  to  marry  the  sultan.  Lusignan  is  in 
despair,  and  utters  those  famous  and  beautiful  verses  which 
soften  the  heart  of  Zaire  and  make  her  pnimise  to  receive 
baptism.  When  Orosmane  eomes  to  seek  her  for  the  marriage 
ceremony,  she  hesitates ;  he  ia  jealous,  snspeets  wmiething,  sur- 
prises her  at  the  moment  when  N6restan  comes  to  lead  her 
away  for  baptism,  and  stabs  her.    N^restan  explains  every- 
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thiug  to  him,  and  Orosmanc,  in  despair,  kills  himself,  after 
having  opened  the  Beraglio  and  given  liberty  to  all  his 
priaonera. 

MfiROPE  (LA  MfiSSfiNTENNE) 

This  ia  the  plot  of  Merope:  Crmplmnte,  King  of  Mes- 
sonia,  has  bc4>n  assassinated.  The  aiisasKin,  Pulyphnnte,  haa 
been  able  to  keep  his  crime  secret  for  fifteen  years,  ajid  seeks 
to  comiH^I  Merope,  the  widow  of  Cresphonte,  who  has  remained 
mistresH  of  the  throne,  to  give  him  her  hand  in  marriage.  But 
she  thinks  only  of  her  K<in,  EtriBthe,  long  sincH  niiasing,  who, 
exposed  to  tht-  murtlrrcrs  of  his  father,  h»s  been  titkeu  Hcyretly 
away  from  Measenia  by  his  rescuer.  One  day  a  young  man, 
alleged  to  be  the  murderer  of  this  child,  is  bwught  to  Merope. 
She  wishes  to  punish  him  herself;  but  at  the  moment  when 
she  lifts  the  dagger  to  strike,  she  reeogniites  him  as  her  son, 
who  denounces  the  crimes  of  Polyphonic,  and  kills  him,  to 
the  satisfactiou  of  all.  The  following  verses  from  Merope 
have  become  proverbial,  and  are  frequently  recalled : 


Le  premier  qui  Tut  roi  fut  un  soldat  heurcux/ 

Qui  snrt  hien  son  payn  n'a  pas  beaotn  d'aieux.* 

Quand  on  a  tout  perdu,  quand  on  ri'a  plus  d'eepoir. 
Lb  vio  eat  un  opprobre,  et  la  mort  un  devoir.* 


ALZIRE  (L'AMfiRICAINE) 

Alzire  ia  a  philogophin  tragedy  in  which  there  are  some 
very  beautiful  versos  on  tolerance.  Alzini,  daughter  of  tlie 
Peruvian  chief,  Monteze,  is,  hke  her  father,  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  She  is  pledged  to  wed  Zamore — di-scended,  like 
herself,  from  the  kings  of  Peni;  but  in  Zamore 's  absence  the 
Spanish  governor,  Don  Gnsman,  asks  for  her  hand.  Alzire, 
who  thinks  that  Zamore  has  been  kilted,  yields  to  the  pra.vei^ 
of  her  father  and  consents  to  the  marriage;  but  immediately 

*  Tha  first  who  was  kinft  was  &  fortunate  soldier. 
'  He  who  serves  his  country  well  ttas  do  need  of  anccstore, 
'  When  one  haa  lost  all,  wfa^  one  hopes  no  more,  life  ta  opprobn'ous  and 
death  a  duty. 
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after  the  ceremony,  Zamore,  who  se«s  in  Ousman  n  fortunate 
rival,  the  enemy  of  hie  gods  and  the  oppressor  of  hw  country, 
n-appi'uni  with  hta  warriors.  He  slays  fiiisman.  who,  dying,j 
forgives  him,  and  couuuits  his  widow  to  Zamore  s  charge. 


MAHOMET  (L'IMPOQTECR) 

The  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  is  an  ambitions  impoRtor  who. 
in  order  to  elevate  hiuuself,  imposes  npon  the  credulity  of 
men.  He  explains  to  Zopire,  chief  of  Mecca,  which  he  ia 
besieging,  his  ideas  and  plans;  he  promises  to  do  his  best  for 
Zopirc,  and  to  give  him  his  due  share  in  the  great  enterpri 
which  he  has  foi*nied.  Zopire  answers  that  he  Mdtl  ncveri 
conspnt  to  be  the  accomplice  of  an  impostor,  and  the  stru|i^l 
between  the  two  men  begins.  Mahomet  believes  himself  1 
unl(«s  Zopire  is  put  out  of  the  way,  and  seeks  to  have  hiui 
assassinated.  He  has  taken  into  hia  cnmp  Zopire's  two 
children,  Seide  and  Palmire,  whom  Zopirt*  has  for  a  long  time 
U'lieved  to  be  dead.  These  children,  not  knowing  that  they 
an;  brother  and  sister,  have  fallen  in  love  with  each  other, 
Mahomet  orders  SeTde  to  kill  Zopire  when  Zopire  offers  sacri- 
fices to  his  gods.  Seide  consents;  but  at  the  moment  when 
Zopire  has  been  wounded,  he  recognizes  his  children.  Seide, 
hnrrified  at  hie  own  action  and  at  that  of  Mahomet,  wishes  to 
denounce  him  before  the  assembled  people;  but  Mahomet  ha» 
him  poisoned,  and  when  ScTde  acc^uses  bira  of  imposture, 
Mahomet  exclnims,  "  Thou  has  blaflphcnied  n^'ninst  the  i>rophet 
of  God;  thou  shait  die!  "  Having  been  poisoned.  Seide  dru-s 
indeed  die  before  the  eyes  nf  the  people,  who  continue  devoted 
to  Afahomet.  This  is  the  play  which  Voltaire  dwlieated  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  We  cite  a  familiar  couplet  from  tliia 
play: 

Li!s  mortcLi  itoiit  ^gaux,  ao  n'ost  point  la  naiasaoce, 

C'eat  la  seule  vortu  qui  fait  leur  difference.' 


I 
* 


Voltaire's   other   trageilieft    include    La    Mori    de    Ci 
b<jrrowed  from  Shakespeare;  Simiramis;  Oreste;  Tancridtf 
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burrowed  from  Ariosto.    Among  his  comedies  are:  Nanine; 

l*Ecossaisi: 

The  nioHt  iin])ortflnt  of  Voltairf'a  com poRit ions  is  his  Rssai 
itur  Ics  Vofurs  et  rEsprit  dvs  Nalioits  dtpuis  Charlcmarfue 
jusqu'u  houis  XIV,  Of  his  Sidcie  dc  Louis  XIV,  Voltaire 
says:  "  rt  is  uot  ouly  the  life  of  the  prince  wliicli  T  am 
descrihinK,  it  is  not  only  the  jinnals  of  his  reign;  it  is  rather 
the  history  of  the  hitumn  miud,  drawn  from  the  most  gloriona 
century  of  intelleetuai  life."  Among  his  uovels  and  proHe 
tales  are  Zadig,  Candide,  L'lngenu,  La  Princesse  de  Bahy- 
lone,  I'ffomnif  aux  Quarante-  Ecus.  Tn  the  Dicti4}nnaire 
Pkilojiophique  is  eondensed  all  his  philosophic  thought.  His 
]K)ent8  include  Le  Dcsastre  de  Lisboiine.  the  satires,  and  La 
FuccUe,  a  burlestine  epie  on  Jeanne  d'Arc,  which  caiiaed  him 
much  tribulation  during  hLs  lifetime.  Some  of  his  country- 
men never  forgave  him  this  offense  against  their  national 
heroine.  Voltaire  pointedly  made  sport  of  her,  whereiu*  the 
Gennnn  pm-t,  Seliillnr.  plorifieil  her  and  made  her  appear  aa 
a  divine  beinjr.  In  our  day,  Anotole  Prance  treats  Joan  of 
Are  in  his  usual  skeptical  way,  while  Andrew  Lang,  like 
Schiller,  exalts  her. 

On  les  perei^cute,  on  les  tue, 
Raiif  afjrds  tin  long  cxamnn^ 
A  letir  (Ireflser  une  statue, 
Pour  la  gloirc  du  genre  huinain.* 

(B^ranger.) 

The  following  are  a  few  of  Voltaire's  epigrams: 

J 'ens  fitfi  pr&a  du  Ganjie  esrlave  dea  faux  dieux — 
Chr^ttenne  k  Paris,  Musulmano  on  ccs  lieux,' 

(From  Zaire,) 


'  They  are  pentecutcd  and  killcii,  Ijut  after  a  lonn  critical  examination 
a  statue  is  erecUvJ  to  tlvcm  for  the  glorj'  of  the  human  race,  Schiller's 
prophecy,  "  Du  wirel  uostorblich  Icbco,"  baa  rcaliied  itself:  Joan  of  Are 
was  bcBtiriuti  tiy  Pojwj  Pins  X,  in  lOmi. 

'  On  the  ClaaRRi  I  would  Lave  beca  a  slave  to  falic  gods — a 
Chrialian  in  Paris,  a  Musutmon  in  these  placn. 
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Tout  compreodro,  c*cat  tout  pardonnor' 

Je  vntis  doiR  tout,  puistiui!  c'ost  mni  <\in  vous  aime.* 

M.  C.  liOckwood  saya:  "  Popular  tt)ncc-ptiona  nf  Vrtltairt' 
are  in  some  respects  erroneous.  lie  is  regarded  as  an  arch- 
infidel  and  the  bitter  foe  of  religion.  On  the  eontrary,  he 
^as  always  a  deist.  He  never  assails  the  '  Sermon  on  the 
Mount/  nor  can  one  who  reads  him  carefully  believe  that 
there  would  not  have  been  a  Kubtip  sympathy  between  him 
and  tho  bfflt  n^lipious  minds  of  later  days.  He  never  mocked 
men  who  lived  good  lives,  nor  opposed  with  any  bitterness 
those  who  were  the  friends  of  liberty  of  conscience." 

The  inscription,  "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire,*'"  on  the  ehuroh 
iriven  by  him  to  Femey  is  not  a  sncrilegioiis  jt-st.  but  a  re- 
proof to  those  who  dedicated  churches  to  the  Saints  and 
never  to  the  Deity.  Voltaire  was  in  earnest  in  his  Deism 
beoawse  he  eoiild  not  conceive  a  well-regulated  universe  with- 
out a  supreme  power;  but  no  religious  thought  seema  to  have 
entered  into  his  ooneeption  of  Ood.  In  his  Ode  to  the  author 
of  the  book,  De  tribus  impostoribtut,  he  says:  *'  Si  Dieu 
n'exiatait  pas,  il  faudrait  I'inventer."*  In  bis  poem  to  the 
King  of  Prufisia  he  wrote: 

Nous  adorioRS  tous  deux  le  Dieu  de  I'univers; 

Car  il  en  e«t  un,  quoi  <]u*on  disc: 

Mais  nous  n'aviona  pus  la  sottise 

Be  In  d^onorer  par  dos  cultes  perveca' 

Of  his  Uistoire  de.  Jenni,  ou  I'AthSe  ei  le  Sagf,  La  Ilarpe 
Bays:  "  It  is  a  little  philosophical  novel  against  atheists,  and 
therefore  very  edifying  for  gjood  atheists.     Finally.  Voltaire 


'  To  underitand  ull  is  to  foreive  oil. 

•  I  owe  you  flll,  since  it  is  T  who  love  you. 
»  "  Erected  by  Voltaire  to  (Jod." 

• "  If  God  did  not  exiiil,  it  would  be  necewKuy  to  in'vent  Hon." 

*  Wa  both  woTihiped  the  (lod  of  the  universe; 
For  there  «  one,  whatever  may  be  said; 
But  we  did  not  commit  the  folly 
Of  diahoooring  Him  by  pcrvento  creeds. 
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himself,  in  his  letter — August  4,  1775 — ^to  d'Argental,  says: 
"  I  have  always  regarded  atheists  as  impudent  sophists;  I 
have  said  it,  I  have  printed  it.  The  author  of  Jenni  cannot  be 
Buspected  of  thinking  like  Epicurus.  Spinoza  himself,  admits 
a  supreme  intelligence  in  nature.'' 


CHAl'TEK  XX 


HONTESgUIKU,   BUFPON,   AND   BOITSBEAU 


MONTESQUIEC 

Charles  oe  Skcondat,  Baron  de  Moutcsqnien  et  de  la 
Brede,  was  b"rn  in  16H9,  at  the  chAteau  de  la  Brtd-'.  nt-nr 
Bordeaux,  of  a  noble  faonly.  He  kept  aloof  from  court  favor, 
and  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  write  an  iudcpeadeiilly 
as  WAS  possible  in  tlujse  days.  H8\'in^  been  offered  a  pnynienl 
by  prace  of  the  court,  he  refused  it,  sayinfi:  "  N'aynnt  point 
fait  de  basaeases  je  n'avnis  pas  besoiu  d'eti-o  consoh*  pnr  dfs 
graces."  (Having  corainitted  no  base  act,  I  did  not  net-d  tlie 
consolation  of  favorH.)  But  ho  was  far  from  \mug  indifferent 
to  the  prerogatives  of  his  birth  and  to  the  privileges  allnehed 
to  his  manorial  possessions;  and  all  this  was  made  apparent  in 
the  development  of  his  ideas. 

The  Baron  He  Mnnti-squieu  was  the  apastle  of  political 
liberty.  Destined  for  the  law.  to  which  profession  his  family 
belonged,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence 
at  B  very  early  age — relieving  the  monotony  of  it  by  rending 
books  of  history  and  travel  and  the  works  of  aneient  writera. 
The  first  snhjcet  on  whieh  Monteapiien  exercised  his  p^'n 
was  the  thesis  that  the  idolatiy  of  the  pagans  did  not  deser\'e 
eternal  damnation.  He  was  thus — at  the  age  nf  twenty — ] 
already  manifesting  his  attatihiniMit  for  the  ancueuts  and  bia- 
hatred  of  religious  intok-ranee,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
critinnl  spirit.  But  this  essay  he  did  not  consider  worthy  nf 
ptihlication. 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  Parlement  of  Bordeaux  inj 
1714,  he  siion  succeeded  his  uncle  as  the  pr^sideni  ii  mortUr.^ 

'  Xfortier,  furmi-rly  a  roumi  cap  of  black  velvet,  luccd  with  gnlil  and  i 
with  a  crown  in  the  form  of  a  mortor-tMiard,  worn  by  the  prcsitlents  of  xudt 
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T!e  employed  the  leisure!  time  w}iirh  hU  oflRce  perniittcH 
liirn  in  stiitlyiny;  moral,  pulitical,  and  historical  «L*ieuce«.  lie 
read  a  dissortntion  in  the  Ac«d6mie  de  Bordeaux,  of  which 
hi^  wrts  the  founder,  on  tin?  "  Policy  of  the  Romans  in  Re- 
lli^ion  " — which  wua,  ns  it  wtTe,  the  prelude  of  liis  jijreat 
work. 

The  principal  result  of  his  leisure  was  the  Lettrcs  peraanes. 
This  is  the  imaginary  correspondence  of  tlu*ec  Persians,  Rica, 
Usbek.  and  Khedi,  who  qo  to  Kun>pe  to  study  its  customs  and 
it«  institutions,  Rhedi  Ijirries  in  Venice,  while  Rica  and  rshek 
repair  to  Paris.  From  the  time  of  their  departure  an  active 
correspondence  i<t  carried  on  between  Usbek,  hia  concubtnes, 
Zaehi,  Zephis,  Fntinie,  Roxane,  Zelis,  and  their  eunuchs:  and 
between  the  tliree  travelers  and  their  friends  at  Ispahan. 
Very  soon  discord  breaks  out  in  the  aerajilio  of  Usbek:  the 
«aniich9  endenvor  to  ripht  matters;  one  of  the  favorites,  Rox- 
ane. poisoas  herself  after  addressinf?  some  iroDical  farewells 
to  the  master  whom  she  has  deceived. 

Montes(|uicu  realized  that  without  the  narrative  of  sala- 
eious  episodes  peculiar  to  the  harem,  his  Lettrcs  persanes, 
with  all  their  statesmanlike  wisdom,  would  never  have  at- 
tained wiile  popularity;  and  he  showed  his  perspicacity  by 
utuployiu^  these  and  like  incidents  in  onler  to  ^et  a  popular 
hearing  for  the  serious  aud  mighty  ideas  which  animated 
his  work.  In  these  letters  he  passes  in  review,  with  per- 
fect freedom,  the  politico,  the  religion,  and  the  entire  society 
of  France.  It  is  a  hitter  satire  of  the  ridiculous  charac- 
teristics of  European  society,  in  which  Jlonteftpiieu  touches 
upon  the  most  serious  questions  of  philosophy,  politics,  and 
nioriility.  For  the  most  part  the  Persians,  Usbek  and 
Kica,  depict  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  Oriental  despots,  anil 
compare  them  with  the  French  monarclis,  whose  weaknesses 
aud  dcfwrU  are  plainly  sho\vn  throuph  a  thin  disfjuisc; 
but  oecasioniiUy  the  author  is  opeuly  and  bitterly  satirical, 
as.  for  instance,  in  Letter  XXXVII,  describing  the  aged  King 
Louis  XIV: 

*'  Tjc  roi  de  France  est  vieux,    Nons  n'avons  point  d'ex- 


assemhUes:  hence  —  prf^ident  ti  moriier.    It  is  nowadays  tho  cap  worn  by 
the  jiidiccfl  of  the  Tour  tie  Ctutaation.  and  tho  Cour  dt*  Compk9. 
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cmple  dans  nos  histoin.-s  d'un  monai-qiie  qui  ait  si  lougtemps 
r%ae.  On  \\\i  (pt'il  jiohh^i-  h  iin  tr^-haut  degre  le  taWtit 
lie  se  faire  ub^ir:  il  guuvoruc-  avec  le  nieute  geuie  aa  famille, 
aa  cour,  son  ^tat.  On  lui  a  souvent  cntendu  dire  que.  dc  toua 
lea  gonveraenionte  du  monde,  eelui  des  Tutor  on  celui  de 
iiotre  niigusU!  sultan  lui  pliiirait  le  luieux^  tant  il  fait  caa 
de  la  politiciue  orieutale.  J'ai  etiidle  son  caractere,  el  j'y  ai 
trouvc  de«  euntradictious  i|u*il  m'esl  impossible  de  roaoudre: 
par  cxiMitpIc,  il  a  ud  ministre  qui  n'a  que  dix-buit  ana,  et  une 
maitrc-sse  qui  en  a  quatre-vingls.  II  aime  k  grattiler  ceux 
qui  le  servent;  mais  il  paye  ausai  lib^ralement  los  assiduitda, 
on  pliitot  I'otaivete  de  ses  courllsaus.  que  les  eanipaKrnet 
laborieuses  de  sps  capitaines:  souvent  il  pr6fere  un  houime 
qui  le  doshabille,  ou  qui  lui  doiine  la  serviette  lorsqu'il  se 
met  h  table,  a  uu  autre  qui  lui  prend  des  villea,  ou  lui  gagne, 
dffi  batailles."*  j 

In  these  Letters'  Montesqnipu's  candor  is  unrestrained; 
all  the  burning  questions  of  jiojities  and  society  are  discussed, 
without  however,  being  decided.  He  attacks  all  questions, 
not  with  an  angry  eloquence,  but  as  an  impersonal  observer 
who  does  not  commit  himself.  He  says:  *'  The  nature  and 
aim  of  thtwe  k-itcrs  are  so  exposed  that  they  will  never  de- 
ceive people  save  those  who  wish  to  deceive  thcmselvea." 
Villemain  describes  the  Letfres  persanes  aa^*  the  most  profoond 

'  "The  Kuift  of  Krance  is  old.  We  have  no  example  in  history  of  a 
monarch  who  haa  reigned  so  long.  It  i»  said  that  he  powanes  in  a  very 
liigh  degree  the  tn)t«it  of  enforcing  oboJienct::  he  governs  with  tbo  same 
genius  his  family,  his  (^olJrt,  bin  state.  He  has  often  lieen  heard  to  &ay  that 
of  all  Ihu  govemmcatii  <^  the  world  that  of  the  Turks  or  that  of  our  auguit 
Sultan  wouUl  please  him  Itcst;  f)0  much  doee  he  think  of  Oriental  polities. 
I  have  studied  his  character,  an<l  I  have  found  eontradktionit  impotwibl*  for 
tne  to  solve:  for  iastanoe,  he  has  a  minister  eighteen  yean  of  age  and  % 
miatrees  who  is  eighty.  He  loves  to  gratify  thoAe  who  serve  him;  but  ho 
nwards  aa  liberally  the  assiduities  or  rather  ibe  idlenc«  of  bis  conrtien 
as  he  doeN  the  fnlmrinu-H  campuijcuH  of  his  captaiD><:  often  be  prefers  a  man 
who  undresses  him  or  one  who  givca  him  a  napkin  when  seated  at  tabla, 
to  aiiutber  who  tukes  cities  or  vnas  batUoB  for  him." 

'  A  few  yojiHi  ago  Montesquieu's  descendants  at  Ia«t  conaentcU  to  the 
puhlicntion  of  his  mnnuscripte  in  the  archivce  of  the  chAteau  de  La  BrMo; 
and  from  these  Profoa^r  Barkhausen  of  the  law  faculty  in  Bordeftox 
Kuce  written  a  liook:  A/nnics^tiiW:  «ea  iderm  et  mi  <mvm. 
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€n  frivoloiwbooltH."  M.  Tonrneiix,  in  Iiis  preface  to  the  JnnHiiftt 
editiou  of  Montesquiou's  works,  says  it  is  probable  that  Mon- 
tesquieu borrowfd  some  of  his  ideas  in  the  Lellres  persanes 
from  the  Spectator  of  Addison,  und  soitie  from  the  Amuse- 
ments s^rieux  et  coniiqucs  of  Dufresny.  lie  not<s  that  the 
Lettres  were  priblished  in  Itouen  {or  wem  Madame  de  S6- 
vign^'s  letters  and  Voltaire's  llistoire  de  Charles  XII),  and 
not  iu  Holland,  as  so  often  recorded ;  and  that  the  Holland  pub- 
lication was  the  second  edition,  cori-ectcd  for  Cardinal  Fleury 
and  super^"ised  by  his  secretai7.  the  Abb6  Duval.' 

Monteapiien 's  reputation  was  suddenly  estJiblished ;  the 
Lettres,  we  are  told,  "  sold  like  bread.*'  The  success  of  the 
work  was  so  great,  and  the  debate  it  provoked  so  prodif^ious, 
that,  according:  to  what  he  himself  says,  the  booksellers  em- 
ployed every  means  to  secure  a  series  of  similar  works.  They 
buttonholed  every  one  they  met,  saying:  **  Write  me  a  set 
of  Lettres  pcrsanes." 

Montesquieu's  Temple  de  Guide  and  Anace  et  Ismenie 
show  traces  of  that  licentiousness  charncteristic  of  his  con- 
temporaries, which  he  himself,  despite  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  did  not  escape.  His  Histoire  Veritable  is  a  novel 
that  reflects  Montesquieu's  view  of  the  world:  it  tells  how  the 
servant  of  an  Indian  bonze  makes  use  of  his  master's  piety 
to  turn  money  into  his  own  coffera.  lie  lives  ia  git^at  splen- 
dor, but  is  finally  unmasked  and  becomes  a  fugitive.  As  a 
punishment  for  his  sins,  he  undergoes  successive  transmii^ni- 
tions  of  the  soul,  assuming,  by  turns,  the  form  of  Apis,  the 
Bull  of  Memphis  worshiped  by  the  Egyptians;  of  the  elephant 
of  the  King  of  Thibet;  of  a  poet,  a  courtier,  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  tramp,  a  gambler,  a  prestidigitator,  a  cab  horse,  a 
etiuuch,  a  courtesan,  etc. 

Montesquieu  thought  himself  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
Academy,  which  in  the  eighteenth  centur>'  was  considered 
more  important  than  it  is  at  present  Cardinal  Fleury,  then 
prime  minister,  had  not  rend  ihv  Lettres  persancs:  but  he  took 
exception  to  them  on  the  strength  of  the  report  that  they  were 
an  offense  tu  religion  und  the  state.  The  doors  of  the  Acad- 
emy were  barred  to  the  author,  for  in  the  mouth  of  Rica, 
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Montcst^uieu  hod  put  the  words:    There  is  no  tribunnl  in  thpj 
wnrlil  K-ss  rt«pect<xl  than  the  Aeademy.     Then  Montesquieu 
r»MirtP(l  to  a  ruse  to  gain  favor  with  the  niinislcr.     lie  pub- 
lished a  new  eilJtion  of  the  Lrttrrs  in  which  he  abridged  anil 
modified  the  doubtful  passajies,  and  then  himself  took  his  book' 
to  the  Cardinal  who,  chamiod  with  the  literary  style,  declanti 
it  to  be  "  more  a^n-eable  than  dan^ifroiis."    Tla\v  parted  on; 
the  best  of  teruia,  and  Montwwiuieu  was  received  into  th« 
Academy.     Shortly  afterwards  he  left  Prance  for  a  voyi^rfl 
into  foreign  lanila,  in  ord*T  to  study  the  laws  and  the  cnstomaj 
of  their  inhabitants.     He  first  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  re-j 
ceived  at  the  court  of  the  Trinco  of  Savoy,  where  be  found] 
absolute  monarchy  on  another  soil ;  and  thence  to  FIungBiy,] 
when',  aa  M.  Villemain  says,   he  eonld   rei.M)rd   the   waniD^i 
expressions  of  that  feudal  vii^or  he  so  vividly  describeil  in  aj 
few  linea  of  the  Esprit  dcs  lois.    lie  then  passed  over  to  Italy^j 
where  he  could  study  various  forms  of  jrovernment:  at  Flor-j 
ence  the  absolute  authority,  easily  supported,  of  a  Grand' 
Duke;  at  Vi'uice,  the  aristocratic  repuhlir  with   its  Council 
of  Ten  and  its  mysterious  rule;  at  Rome,  the  pontiticate.   Here 
he  was  priwnted  to  Pope  B<'nediet  XTV,  who  ofifered   him 
(so  the  story  goes)    a  life-h>ng  dispensation   from   fa.sting. 
Moutcsquieu,  preatly  flattered,  hastened  to  accept;  but  when 
he  saw  the  bill  of  expenses  ennneeted  with  the  papal  doeuiuent 
in  the  case,  he  relumed  Uip  papers  to  the  Pope's  secretary 
fiayinf;:    "  Monscigneur,  I  thauk  bis  nolineas  for  his  great] 
kindness;  but  as  he  is  such  an  honorable  man,  I  shall  depend 
on  his  word." 

From  Italy,  Montesquieu  went  to  Switzerland — the  country 
of  William  Tell,  the  refuge  of  liberty,  the  land  of  republieaji- 
ism  par  excellence;  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  found,  in 
another  form,  the  image  of  liberty  and  republican  iiistitutituia. 
In  Holland  he  met  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  twik  him  on  hf« 
yacht  to  London  and  presented  hira  to  the  queen.  Here  again, 
in  another  gnii^e,  he  found  political  liberty  diffused  by  a  mixed 
constitution,  the  mechanism  of  which  he  hims«-lf  was  Ut  ex- 
plain so  admirably.  He  arrivnl  there  in  1729,  the  very  ilatr 
of  Voltaire's  departure  fi*om  Kugland,  and  remaiued  two 
years,  during  which  he  learned  to  love  and  understand  liberty 
— a  thing  which  a  Frenchman  at  thai  time  could  hardly  com- 
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prehend.  Rirh  in  n lis*' rva turn  nm\  raatorials.  Montes'iiiiou 
then  retired  to  his  chatonu  dt-  In  Hrede,  in  1731,  in  order  to 
elaborntc  them  in  peace,  and  wiinpose  from  ttiem  the  work  he 
was  planning.  He  hinisnif  said:  '*  Whi-n  I  whb  out  iu  the 
world,  I  loved  it  so  that  1  (.-oiild  not  endure  retirement ;  when  I 
am  on  my  estates,  1  no  longer  think  of  the  world," 

Villemnin  has  remarked  that  thia  neceasily  for  retirement 
was  something  felt  by  almost  all  the  thinkers  of  the  eijihteenth 
century.  Voltaire,  after  trying  n  number  of  retreats,  eanio 
at  last  to  settle  down  at  Ferney.  where  he  pnR«i"d  the  hist 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  Rcmssean  liveil  in  the  country  al- 
most constantly,  and  always  nou^fht  soliludt'.  Uuiton  pro- 
dueed  his  preat  works  in  his  chateau  at  Monthar;  Montesijuien. 
in  his  ehatf'au  de  la  Rrede.  Tln'y  all  wished  tit  escjipe  at  once 
the  distractiona  and  the  importunities  of  the  nn-ut  t'ities; 
some  sought  a  greater  liberty  in  their  retirement.  Far  fnmi 
the  world,  they  acti'd  powerfully  on  it. 

The  first  fniit  of  Montestpiieu's  retirement  was  the  Con- 
siderations xur  Its  cmrsis  dc  la  grnndiur  tt  de  l«t  dccatlence 
dts  lionmins,  in  Wbieh  he  sums  up  with  the  eoneisi^ness  of 
genius  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  and  de- 
serihes  with  a  most  extraordinan,'  prt'eision  and  pi'uetra- 
tiitn  the  eaiisi-s  that  I'xjdniu  the  (fi-owth  and  fall  of  their 
empire. 

In  this  work,  Kfonteftquieu  showed  himself  a  great  historian, 
and  especially  a  profound  moralist — an  initiator  of  that 
method  which  ha.s  since  been  called  the  psychology  of  nations. 
But  this  was  only  a  detached  portrait  of  the  vast  whole.' 
>lonteR<|uieu  had  undertaken  to  embrace  in  a  single  work  the 
laws  of  all  nations,  by  retiluciug  them  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  revealing  their  spirit;  whence  the  title.  The  Spirit 
of  Lfiw-t,  a  work  of  .sociology — his  capital  work — which  contain-s 
all  his  thought  aud  nil  his  life.  lie  labored  on  it  for  twenty 
yeors:  "  At  last,"  he  saj-s,  "  I  have  seen  my  work  begin, 
develop,  advanee,  and  end."  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  French 
literature.  At  the  ouLset,  the  author  postiilattw  laws  and 
justice  as  eternal  and  absolute — man  being  given  such  as  he 


'  Tbe  Contid&atioM  were  originally  meant  to  he  a  part  of  the  Btpril 
dt*  Uii»;  hut  tlio  author  puhlishM  thpm  Meparately. 
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is  orgaiiiaed  to  receive.  There  follows  a  revipw  of  variota 
legislations  and  castonts  which  have  contributed  to  the  prus- 
perity  of  nations  or  caused  their  fallj  of  circinii.slances,  aris- 
ing at  the  birth  of  nations,  and  moral  prin4riplf»  which,  trai 
formed  into  revolutions,  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  Tb 
author  iudieatt«  in  the  very  nature  of  governments  the  prui- 
eiples  that  animate  them ;  and  from  these  principles,  eombiuwl 
with  the  needs  of  peoples,  he  deduces  the  laws  that  have  maiic 
^  them  live  and  that  still  sustain  them.  He  declares  for  tnlera* 
tion  of  the  most  al)sohite  nature  in  matters  of  religion 
for  his  political  ideal,  after  havinp  cxaininwl  the  three  prin 
cipnl  forms  of  government — the  republic,  ninnarclij*,  despo-' 
tism — he  finds  it  in  Great  Britain's  constitution,  in  which 
democracy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy  are  happily  blendi'd. 
Montesquieu  in  this  work,  makes  the  ^ueralizatinn  that  the 
development  of  a  people,  and — above  all — its  laws,  depend 
upon  conditions  of  the  land,  climate.  reli)$iua,  and  tcnipem 
ment.  The  lang\iage  he  employs  is  that  of  the  diRpassionale 
olwerver;  for  this  reason  the  book  mbs  permitted  to  clrcidalr 
freely  in  France  and  became  the  basis  for  the  liberal  political 
science  of  modern  times-,  for  this  reason  also  it  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  rabid  republicans  who  came  afler 
him,  NeverthelKsa.  it  elo<|uenlly  expounded  for  the  first 
time  the  fundamental  ideas  expressed  in  the  Revolntioii  fifty 
years  later,  although  Montesquieu  did  not  desire  thtr  owr- 
throw  of  the  monarchy.  Believing  that  France  wsa  not  rip<? 
for  a  republic,  he  sou^lii  rather  l/i  bring  about  the  Knglish 
political  ideal  of  sound  relations  between  the  ruler  uiiil  the 
people.  Prolem  sine  matre  creatam  was  the  motto  of  biff 
Esprit  des  lots  (Spirit  of  Ijaws),  which  consists  of  thirty  b*»oks. 
Of  th*.«e,  the  first  eight  discuss  the  laws  in  relation  to  govern- 
ment in  its  thi'ee  forms — ^the  monarchy,  the  r«'public,  ntul 
despoiiAni,  with  their  coTTesponding  attributes  nf  honor,  virtue, 
and  fear;  each  government  perishing  through  an  exagpem' 
tion  of  its  particular  principles.  Books  nine  to  thirteen,  treat 
of  the  laws  with  reference  to  liberty,  and  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. Rw)ks  fourteen  to  eighteen,  consider  the  laws  in 
connection  with  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  land,  and 
refer  to  the  origin  of  alavery.  Bimk  fifteen  is  devoted  to 
attacking    slavery,    serfdom,    torture,    and    the    inquisition. 
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nineteen  tronts  nf  I«ws  with  reference  to  customs;  bnolcs 
twenty  to  twenty -three,  of  luws  in  their  bearing  on  eonniieree. 
finance,  and  pupiiiatiua;  books  tweutj'-four  and  tweuly-Bve 
of  lawa  in  relation  to  reliifion.  Books  twenty-six  lo  thirty 
are  coneemed  with  the  history  of  the  right  of  inheritanee  uf 
l}ie  Romans  and  the  FrancH,  and  include  a  study  of  feudal 
laws. 

It  was  at  Geneva  that  the  two  first  editions  of  the  Esprit 
des  lots  were  published.  Its  success  far  surpassed  the  author's 
bopeft;  there  were  twenty-two  editions  in  the  space  nf  a  year 
And  a  half,  and  tlie  work  waa  soon  translated  into  all  Euro- 
pean langua^ea.  Objections,  criticisms,  epigrams,  were  not 
lacking.  Viiltairo  pnk)gize<I  the  work  in  tlilK  phrase:  '*  The 
human  race  had  lost  its  ehartei-s;  M.  Kontos(|uieu  has  redis- 
covered and  restored  thciu. ' '  Montesquieu  was  furiously 
Attaelced  as  an  atheist  in  a  journal  entitled  NotivcUes  Ecdesi- 
astiqws,  and  the  theologinns  of  the  Sorbonne  prepared  to 
censure  his  work,  but  bis  sole  reply  to  his  critics  was  hia 
f  Defence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws  " — a  masterpiece  of  irony 
ftnd  eloquence.  After  the  publication  of  tlie  *'  Spirit  of 
Laws."  which  capped  his  glory  but  did  not  change  his  life 
and  his  character,  Montesquieu  felt  his  strength  decliniuif. 
He  die<l  in  1755.  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  The  priest  at 
his  bedside  said  to  him  a  few  moments  before  bis  death :  **  You 
understand,  air,  how  great  is  God  !  "  "  Yes,"  answered 
BIout4>}H|nii>u,  **  and  how  petty  men  are!  " 

Montesquieu  is  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  writers  of 
France —  a  prince  in  the  realm  of  intellect  JJis  life  was  that 
of  a  sage.  He  loveti  and  practisetl  virtue  because  virtue  is 
right  and  leads  to  hapi>ines.s  through  its  regard  for  the  just 
and  true;  he  did  much  good  without  ostentation,  and  cnjoyrd 
the  peace  of  a  clear  conscience.  We  know  from  bis  own  words 
that  he  was  naturally  happy:  "T  awake  in  the  morning 
with  a  secret  joy  at  st-eing  the  light;  T  behold  the  aun  with  a 
feeling  of  exuHntion,  and  am  content  all  the  rest  of  the  day." 
lie  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  study,  and  literary 
eoniposition.  "  Study."  he  says,  '*  has  been  for  me  the  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  the  ills  of  litV.  since  I  never  have  had  a  dis- 
appointment which  nil  hour's  reading  ronld  not  dispel." 
Montes(|uieu  was  out  of  his  flemeut  in  conversation;  he  him- 
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81'ir  Hiiid  ttmt  iic  WD;)  incapahle  of  <Icliveriut!  n  lecture,  and 
he  wiis  at  his  b<«t  only  whou  writing.    "  Timidity,"  he  con- 
f«»?s,  "  has  been  the  sconpjre  of  niy  life;  it  seeitts  In  arrest] 
thi!  ac-tioii  of   my    vital   orgnUH,   tie   my   tongue,   cloud   my] 
thouirhts,  nnd  distort  my  oxpressioiis.     Vet  I  have  nevt-r  heoa' 
less  gubjcct  to  these  diffieultles  and  attaeks  b«*fore  men  of 
education  than  before  fools,  because  T  could  hope  that  they_ 
would  undt-rstaiid   me,  and  that  gave  me  nmfidence."     H< 
adds,  however,  with  naive  satisfaetion,  that  on  great  oeca- 
sions  his  mind  worketl  clearly  enoujrh.    "  While  at  Luxem-J 
burg,"  he  tells  ua,  "  in  the  hall  in  wbieli  the  Emperor  dim 
Prince  Tjinski  said  to  me:    '  You,  sir,  who  come  from  Prance,] 
are  probably  astonished  to  see  the  Emperor  so  badly  bousi'd.' 
'  My  lord.*  said  I,  *  I  am  plwiw^d  to  see  a  eoiintn*  where  tlie 
subjects  of  the  Emperor  are  better  lod^fd  than  their  uiaster.'i 
While  in  Piedmont.  King  Victor  asked  me:    '  Sir,  are  yoi 
related  to  the  Abbe  de  ^!outes^:|uieu,  whom  1  have  seen  her 
with  the  Abbe  d'Kstradea?  *      '  Sire,*  sMid  I  to  him.  '  Voni 
Majesty  is  like  CHwar,  who  never  forpot  a  name.'  "    It  com* 
to  IIS  from  uuother  source  that  some  one  insisted  on  persimd-' 
wff  him  to  believe  a  thing  difficult  to  accept,  and  with  wvari- 
Ronu'  persistence  added:  *'  Tf  this  is  not  true,  I  will  give  yoi 
my  head  " — "  I  aecept  it."  answered  J^Iuuttsquiuu.     **  Ti 
fliiijf  gifts  cement  strong  friendships.*' 

He  c<mld  accommodate  himself  to  the  different  ehnracterJ 
istics  of  :  opiRs  ns  he  could  fo  those  of  indiviibml  persons 
"  When  I  am  in  France,''  he  useil  to  say.  "  I  make  friend 
with  everyone;  in  England,  with  no  one.  In  Italy  I  piiy  com- 
plinients  to  everybody :  in  Germany  T  drink  with  everj'- 
IxHly."  As  a  Freiifh  eritic  writes:  "  There  was  in  his  (Mimpo- 
sitinn  something  lietter  than  this  adaptability  to  all  ta.sli-s; 
there  was  that  eighteeuth-ecntur>'  breadth  of  sentiment  whicliM 
we  call  easmopolitanism:  he  could  easily  have  said  with  Soc- 
ratis,  I  am  not  only  a  eitizen  of  Athens;  T  am  a  eitizen  of  the 
world.  Such  was  Monte8(tuieu,  wbase  essentiiil  moderation  of 
eharaoter  is  not  to  be  confused  with  indifTerence.  uor  inter-, 
prcted  as  an  offspring  of  egotism — a  moderntion  that  did  not 
exclude  a  certain  wannth.  tcmfwred  but  i*eal.  not  only  for  hiaj 
friends  and  for  the  unfortunate,  hut  for  th**  public  unoil  ami 
the  welfare  of  humanity.    It  wa.s  this  temperamental  modori 
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tion  that  caiued,  or  at  least  supported,  the  niodcrntion  of  hia 
mind.  Ileiire  his  inipHrtinlily.  his  hreadlh  of  view,  his  in- 
teliigCDt  grasp  of  history,  &ud  hia  respwt  for  Iradition.*' 
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BUFFON 

Georges  Lonis  Le  Clere,  Comte  de  Bnffon,  wm  bom  at 
MontbanI,  Cote  d'Or,  in  1707.  Of  an  ancient  faniily  of  law- 
yers, ill  easy  ciruiiiiistancfs,  lioimrable  and  Hsleenied,  he  was 
early  iu  life  able  to  choose  his  t^areer.  In  spite  of  the  paternal 
trailitinns,  be  devoted  himself  uuhi«itatinKly  to  science — 
first  of  all  to  niatheiiiaties  and  geniTal  physios.  After  having 
acoomiianicd  a  young  Knglishnian,  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  and 
his  tutor  to  Italy,  and  then  to  England,  he  bi-^an  to  gain  prom- 
inence by  the  translation  of  two  works  uf  a  seientitio  nature — 
the  Statujue  dfs  vrgftaux  of  Hales  and  the  TraiU  rffs  fftximts 
of  Newton.  When  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  his 
books  pnined  him  admission  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
though  liis  writings  at  this  time  gave  Jiltlin  hint  of  llic  n'nnwti 
in  store  for  hjui.  Appointed  auperintendciil  uf  the  Uuyii] 
Gardens,  in  IT^^it,  he  hiid  cultivated  the  nntnral  sciences  very 
little;  it  was  therefore  by  accident,  and,  in  a  way,  offtcially. 
that  Buffon  bp<!anic  a  nutuniliaf.  After  ten  years  of  n-wnrch 
ami  meditati<m,  lie  published  the  first  threi'  viiliitiies  uf  his 
IJistoire  naturdlc,  (jCncrale  vt  particuUere.  uvec  la  description 
du  cabinet  du  roi.  The  first  volume  contains  the  7'hcorie  de 
la  Terre  and  Sysffntf  sur  la  formation  des  phin^tes:  the  second 
volume,  the  llistoirr  ijnxirnle  dfs  aifinutux  and  the  ffixtmt'f 
particuliire  de  Vhomnie:  the  third,  his  Description  du  cahinr.t 
du  rot  and  Les  varitHts  de  t'cspicc  humainc.  After  an  inter- 
val of  ten  years,  hf*  published  twelve  volumes  on  the  history 
of  tpiadnipeds:  and,  some  years  later,  ten  volumes  of  Ihe 
Uistoire  iintureUe  des  oisenux  et  des  minnctux,  together  with 
seven  \i)lumes  of  supplements.  This  great  work  established 
BnflTon's  fame,  not  oidy  an  a  naturalist,  but  as  a  writer,  lie 
devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to  it,  and  was  as-NJatetl  by  anvh 
collaborators  as  the  savant  Daubenton,'  the  AhU6  Bexon,  and 


'  Daiibentun'tf  special  work  was  conccruod  with  tbo  oastomy  and 
dinaetion  of  animals. 
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fiuincau  tic  Slontbelinrd.  Yet  even  then  he  did  not  finiuhl 
Ihe  tiisk,  whifh  was  eompleted  by  Lac^pede,  from  Biiffon'» 
notes,  with  Ihe  publiratiDH  of  Lts  serpents  (1789),  and  with 
I^ae^pede's  oriKinal  w^rk  in  six  volumes,  Les  poissons  et  Us 
cHach.  Thirty  j'cars  separate  the  TItcorie  de  In  Terre  (1749^ 
from  hs  Epoques  dc  la  S'ature  (1779,  fifth  volume  of  his  grip- 
plenients) ;  and,  tt»  if  the  natural  hlstoriau  had  somehow 
wrested  from  his  study  of  nature  the  secret  of  eternal  youth, 
the  stj'Ie  of  the  later  vohune.  written  by  the  hand  of  a  wp- 
tuapennrian,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  first,  exeept 
for  its  i;rciiter  aot'iiracy  of  oliscrvatiuii  und  perfeetion  of  fomt 
The  I'itiotic  de  la  Tcrre  had  astounded  the  world ;  the  Epoquf$\ 
de  la  Nature  ie  perhaps,  among  all  the  works  of  the  eighteenth 
eenturj',  that  which  elevated  most  the  imaf^ination  of  men. 
Following  his  artiument,  we  see  that  at  a  date  extremely 
remote  a  comet  was  hurled  into  the  siin ;  oeveral  fragmeots 
were  detached,  and  one  of  these  fragmeiiU  became  the  earth. 
After  plowing  for  thousands  of  years,  like  the  sun,  it  became 
;.'rnduBlly  colder,  eventually  producing  organic  beings  at 
fii-st  inferior,  but  progressively  more  perfect  animals.  In  the 
sixth  epoch,  man  appears  on  the  scene.  These  six  epodui 
an.'  almost  in  accord  with  the  six  da>T!  of  the  Bible,  if  we 
admit  that  thi'se  days  dHsignate  periods  of  indefinite  length. 
Huffon  traces  i.'lrK(uent  pictures  of  llifse  iniuvcioaiy  cpoc-ha, 
especially  in  the  last  of  his  works,  which  is  considered  a  master- 
piece of  style.  His  ideas  are,  in  general,  conjectures;  several, 
however,  have  been  admitt4*d  by  science.  Less  conjectriral 
is  hist  history  of  animate  beings.  He  begins  by  establishing 
the  difference  that  separates  the  plant  from  the  animal — an 
extn*mely  minute  difference,  if  we  take  the  germ  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  which  is  accentuated  in  proportion  as  each  being 
develops.  I'hen  he  marks  the  resemblance  and  dift'-rencesfl 
between  the  man  and  the  animal ;  he  shows  us  the  gruus  AomoV 
in  dual  form — comiMwed  of  a  body  in  which  the  lower  appe- 
tites rule  and  an  intelligence  that  directs  and  dominatea  the 
instincts,  and.  in  weak  natures,  is  sometimes  dominated  by 
them.  Theix*  is  in  this  historj*  a  celebrated  passage  in  which 
the  first  man  tells  in  what  order  he  has  aequir<*d  bin  ideaSf, 
and  how  these  ideas  are  entirely  the  result  of  his  sensatioi 
BuffoD  then  enters  Into  the  details  of  the  human  structure;  he' 
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anafyz(s  the  five  senses,  be  foHoH-s  the  development  of  the 
humiiu  being  from  iti  birth  to  its  death.  At  this  lost  point 
he  ehallenges  the  terrors  death  inspirns  in  ws,  and  tries  to 
prove,  by  facts  and  n-aaouiuK,  that  death  in  itself  ia  not  very 
painful.  Next  he  passes  in  review  all  human  races.  In  regard 
to  the  origin  of  beings,  Bulfon  believes  in  spontaneous  genera- 
tion ;  he  supposes  that  at  each  instant,  nature  produces  germs 
capable  of  becoming  organizinl  beings  by  a  sort  of  fermenta- 
tion. The  most  popular  part  i«  that  devoted  to  animals;  he 
has  dospribed  in  this  volume  two  hundred  species  of  quad- 
rupeds and  eight  hundred  sprc.ies  of  birds.  Every  one  of  these 
descriptions  is  a  painting;  he  is  the  hrst  among  the  modems 
to  combine  natural  history  with  eloquence  of  language.  Sev- 
eral of  his  d<'«eription8  are  celebrated;  among  those  oftenest 
cited  are  the  acrfvtuiLs  eonwriiiiig  the  horat',  whieh  he  calls 
the  '*  noble  warrior  ";  the  lion,  which  is  to  him  a  *'  generous 
king  ";  the  tiger,  a  '*  cruel  statesman  ";  the  fox.  an  "  adroit 
thief."  All  thi^e  animals  are  described  according  to  the  rela- 
tions which  RiitTfin  fonnd  bftw^-en  thom  nnrl  men.  He  did  for 
nature  what  Monttanuien  has  done  for  hisiorj-;  he  sought  for 
fundamental  laws  by  patient  study  of  facts. 

The  first  volumes  of  bis  Hisioirc  yaturcllc  were  his  pass- 
port to  the  French  Academy;  on  his  admission  to  membership 
in  1753,  he  prnrftnmwd  a  diseourse  «n  literary  style,  in  which 
occurs  the  famous  phrase,  "  Lo  style  est  rhouiuie  menie,"' 
which  has  since  been  changed  to  the  oft-quoted  "  Le  style. 
c'cst  rhomme/'  This  is  ennspicunusly  true  of  BufFon :  his 
style  reflects  his  pompous  habits,  his  elevation  of  ideas,  his 
nobility,  aiid  his  mnj<«tie  ways.  In  the  chateau  of  Montlmrd 
he  worked,  from  early  dawn  in  gala  costume — a  powdered 
periwig  on  his  head,  gn-at  lace,  ruffles'  at  his  wrists  and  a 
sword  girded  at  his  aide;  for.  as  he  said,  he  could  not  work 
tinless  he  felt  himself  becomingly  dressed. 

BufTon  toiled  indefatigahly  fourteen  hours  a  day,  his  ser- 
vant calling  him  at  five  in  the  morning,  with  orders  to  use 

'  "  l.ee  connaiffiian<!oji,  tea  faiu  pt  loa  il^couvurtea  .  .  .  sont  hors  de 
I'hommp:  le  style  pjtt  rhomme  m^me."  (Diacoiirs  de  r^ption  k  I'Aca- 
d&nio  FrBOfluse,  1753.) 

'  TboM  hee  eu(T»  of  hU  have  become  proverbial  as  cbaractetising 
ailectatJOD  of  style,  mannem,  or  personal  behavior. 
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vinlpiior  if  nwrtsnry.     This  son-iint  diRohargnl  hi«  pecubif 
duty  <hirinK  sixty  .vi'ars,  which  leil  ButTuu  to  n-nmrk:    "  I 
owo  tn  .lusoph  at  least  t^velve  volumes  nt  my  lMH)k8. '*     In  his 
study  the  only  ornament  was  a  portrait  of  Nuwtun,  ami  here 
he   passed   lony  hours   meditatintf,   eorreetinp.   and    nuuHni; 
aloud  to  luwure  himself  of  the  perfeet  hannony  of  his  phms«. 
lie  wrote   laboriously,  often  spencling  a   whole   morning  iii 
finding  the  perft.'ct  expression  for  a  thought.    It  is  said  that 
he  rewTote  his  Etudeg  ih-  ia  Snture  eleven  tinios.    This  inces- 
sant labor  explains  his  uuincroua  works,  his  pun.^  nnd  hnrmoul- 
ous  style,  and  his  definition  nf  frenius,  whieh  hi'  calls  a  "  long 
patience."     On  Sundays  he  went  to  church  areonipanied  by 
a  Capuchin  friar,  hia  confesHor  and  his  steward;  he  walked, 
with  head  held  hijfh  niuoiip  his  vn-ssals,  to  his  lortlly  pew. 
where  he  seated  himself  with  preat  pomp  nnd  reei'ivwl  the 
inconse,  the  h<»Iy  water,  nml  the  other  hnnors  due  his  rank. 
It  was  this  habitunl  loftiness  of  deinefinor,  wiul  its  pelUn'tiou  in 
his  liloniry  style,  whieh  prompli*d  A''flltairp  to  say  that  nulTiin's 
natural   history   was   not   natural.     Pers<uiaMy   he   seeiiia   to 
have  had  no  other  religion  than  ii  i-aiin  and  serioas  naturftlisin; 
no  other  "  doctrine  of  morals  "  than  obedience  to  necessary 
nnd  inmuitahle  laws.    He  has  been  reproHehed  for  believing 
that  insiguifiyant  thinps  should  be  olevati'd  by  ornate  ilietion. 
which  often  gives  his  style  a  studii-d  and  pIm^pons  eIo>pience. 
But  in  the  eorres[)<mdenee  of  Buff(nj  ('olleeted  and  annotntetl 
by  Nadault  de  Buffou  (18G0),  one  may  trace  the  eharaeter  of 
the  man,  whicli  is  much  more  natural  and  simple  than  his 
writings  wiMiId   lead  one  to  believe.     Among  his  lettera  are 
some  very  touching  ones  to  his  son,  to  Madame  Daubenton, 
and   Madame   Necker,   bis   devoted   friend,    in    whose   amis 
Bnffon  expired. 

The  eare<'r  i>f  Buffon  offers  few  events  that  are  partieu- 
Iflrl^' striking;  it  was  peaceful,  wortliy,  and  glorious.  Ilis  time 
was  divided  between  the  Royal  Gardens  (now  Jordin  dea 
Plantes).  and  his  estate  at  Montbard;  it  would  Ijc  hard  to 
find  such  an  analof^y  in  the  life  of  any  other  man  of  letters. 
He  was,  moreover,  one  of  thr«e  who  live  wi.'iely  nnd  calmly, 
though  adnrueil  with  no  mean  ammint  of  glory.  Buffon  was 
a  literarj'  man  as  well  as  a  scholar;  hence  he  was  opi-n  to  the 
assaults  of  emotion.     Yet  he  ke[>t  his  mind  free  from  such 
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co?illiet.  nis  two  nmbitioDfi  were  science  and  fame.  Fully 
conviiK'til  of  till'  supiTiority  of  his  genius,  upou  being  asked 
how  iimay  great  men  there  were,  he  aiiswereii  simply:  "Five 
— Xewton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Montewjuien,  am!  myw^If."  His 
lfo<x!  opinion  of  hinisnif  is  not  so  siirprrsinjr  when  we  eonsltler 
that  few  wTitera  have  eujoyeil  sueh  universal  homage.  The 
sovereigns  of  Europe  honored  him  with  their  visits  or  with 
rieJi  pr«Hents.  Roiwseaii,  during  a  visit  to  MnnthJtr<l,  knelt 
and  kissed  the  thrcHhohl  of  the  door  to  the  paviliou  where 
BuiTon  composi'd  his  Uisloirc  SutnreUa.  In  the  couns<'  <tf 
Great  Britain's  war  with  her  American  colonies,  some  Fi-euch 
privateers  captured  a  vessel  on  which  was  a  box  marked  with 
Ruffori*s  nddress;  this  box  wns  sent  intact  to  him  at  Paris. 
Duriii>r  his  lifetinje,  a  Btatue  was  erected  in  his  honor  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  the  in- 
Bcription,  Majcsiaii  vaturts  par  ingcnittm  ('*  His  grenius 
equals  the  majesty  of  nature  ").  TTe  justified  this  inscription 
atbnirably  by  the  elevation,  the  fullness,  and  the  tranijuil 
majesty  of  hia  style,  in  which  were  retlectcd  the  dignity  of 
his  life,  the  grandeur  of  his  demeanor,  and  the  pride  of 
his  manners. 

One  of  the  fonr  great  prose  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  towers  above  all  his  literary  eontemporarii's; 
though  in  ultimate  intiuence  he  falls  short  of  Voltaire,  M<in- 
tcBquien,  and  Rousseau.  He  had  all  the  power  of  a  talent 
without  pa.ssion — u  taK-nt  which  SL-eks  its  end  only  by  dint  nf 
iiilelligeuee,  and  appeals  only  to  the  iiiti*llect.  BufTon^im- 
posing  through  his  works,  the  grealnes.s  of  his  talent,  the  na- 
ture of  his  brain — died  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  in  1788. 


ROITSSEAU 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  born  in  1712  at  Oeneva,  was  the 
wm  of  a  watchmaker;  deprived  of  his  mother,  .separated  from 
his  father,  for  a  long  time  he  led  an  adventurous  life.  .\p- 
prentieed  to  nn  engraver  who  maltreated  him,  hi'  i«eaped 
from  his  master,  and  was  sheltiTctl  by  a  lady  in  Savo.v, 
Mailaine  de  Wareus,  who,  with  charming  ipinlitira  of  mind 
anil  heart,  letl  nn  irregular  lifi*  and  was  posst-ssed  of  false 
ideas.     Jiousscau  was  by  turns  a  clerk,  a  teacher,  a  music 
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inORter,  »  iRckey  for  a  conntcsa,  nnd  a  servant  in  a  lioiise  in 
Turin,  where  his  master,  liiwHivuriug  his  abilitii-H.  mfl(1t>  him 
bis  secretary.  But  Koufiseau  soon  tired  of  this,  and  joined  n 
comrade  with  whom  he  led  a  vagabond  life  iu  Italy  and 
Switxerhmd,  eking  out  a  livelihood  by  showing  for  a  few 
sous,  a  fountain  that  ha<l  the  appearance  of  ehan^ng'  watr 
into  wine.  Finall>',  this  geuiua  and  Jack-of-all-tradea  acted 
for  a'time  as  secretary  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Venice. 
Kver  a  dreamer,  and  irapraetieal,  he  returned  at  intervals 
to  Madame  do  Warena,  at  f'lianili6ry,  and  espi-eially  to  her 
country  house  of  Les  Charmettea,  where  he  e<iinplet:ed  hia 
studies  in  solitude.and  practiced  the  art  of  writing.  He  thought 
that  he  had  found,  in  n  new  method  of  noting  music,  thi; 
means  to  help  his  benefactress,  whose  affairs  were  in  disorder, 
and  he  went  to  Taris  to  submit  it  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
but  the  Academy  pronounced  it  impracticable.  He  ancceeded. 
however,  in  having  presented  at  the  Op^ra  two  little  pieces 
of  which  he  had  eompose<l  Imlh  the  iuukIc  and  the  words: 
Le  Dcvin  dr.  villatie  (The  Village  StMitlisayer),  and  Lf-t  MusrSi 
galantes,  iu  iuiitntinu  of  Italian  eompoecrs;  but  he  did  uotj 
succeed  in  making  a  reputation  as  a  composer  of  muatc. 
Dfvin  dc  vilhjge  was  received  very  fnvnrably  at  the  eonrt  of] 
T^iuis  XV,  anil  in  other  circles,  hut,  as  was  characteristic  of] 
Rousseau,  he  hurletl  at  his  supporters  his  Lcttre  sur  la  mi 
siquc  fran^aise,  in  which  he  harshly  criticised  the  prndncttou 
of  French  nuisic,  and  tluis  rut  off  his  chance  for  further  otk 
cess.  I*overt>'  whs  at  his  d(K>r;  he  had  coutraeterl  in  l*ari*i. 
an  alliance  with  a  vulgar  person  in  every  respect  unworthy^ 
of  him — an  alliance  that  became  a  marriage  in  fact,  and  cxer-fl 
cised  an  unfortunate  influmee  on  his  wh*>le  life.  When  chil-  ' 
flrcn  wore  born  to  him,  he  placed  them  in  the  foundling  asy- 
lum. He  himself  tells  us  about  it  iu,  his  famous  Confesjswnf, 
and  shamelessly  writes  that  he  did  it  "  gaillardement  et 
sans  Bt-rupule."  Afterwards,  on  second  thought,  he  explains 
that  neither  he  nor  their  mother  could  have  reared  them  de-1 
cently. 

Ronsscau  had  tried  everything,  and  succeeded  in  nothing. 
"With  an  extreine  vivacity  of  imagination  his  power  of  con- 
ception so  outstripped  his  capacity  for  expression  that  he 
believed  the  catling  of  a  writer  was  unauitcd  to  him      One 
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.day  he  was  informed  of  a  qnestion  propounded  by  a  litfrflry 
■ociety  of  Dijon:  "  Has  tlii-  reestablish inent  of  the  arts  njui 
sciences  contributed  to  cornipt  or  purify  morHls?  "  This 
was  the  spark  which  fired  the  mine.  Rou^au,  burstintir  for 
ntterance,  exploded  his  prnt-np  powers.  All  the  tuniultuoiu^ 
thougrhts  crowding  in  his  brain  took  form;  ali  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart  overRowcd.  He  wrote  rapidly  the  Discours  sitr 
les  sciences  et  ies  arts,  which,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
years,  opened  his  career.  In  this  work  he  maintained  that 
the  development  of  the  arts  hud  served  to  corrupt  cvistoiiis 
and  institutions.  The  Academy  was  astounded;  his  thesis, 
though  false  and  absnrd,  was  supported  with  an  eloquenre  so 
iznpassioucd,  and  a  style  so  incomparable  that  the  prlxe  was 
given  to  this  enemy  of  the  aeienci^s  and  arts,  and.  with  the  aid 
of  the  ntlendant  publicity,  Rousseau  found  himsolf  suddenly 
famous.  The  Dixioyrs  sitr  Ifs  sciences  was  followed  by  the 
Discours  stir  rinfgalite.  These  two  cxtraortlinarj*  eomposi- 
tioQS  rest  one  uyum  tlie  other,  am!  devch>p.  under  two  difftjr- 
cnt  aspects,  the  same  thought.  Rousseau,  in  bis  first  work, 
condemned  the  sciences;  in  the  secnnii,  he  even  comlemncd 
society.  He  held  that  the  acifucea  niid  art«  had  eorrupt«d  the 
human  race.  He  regretted  the  siniplifiity  of  primitive  peoples 
—even  the  savage  state,  without  education  or  progress;  he 
regretted  that  the  human  race  ha<l  ever  estsblishiHl  society, 
property,  ine(iualiiy.  Yet  his  eonclusinns,  and  espi^rially  the 
commcutarii'S  which  he  wrote  to  defrnd  his  two  Di.irours,  are 
loBB  exwssive  than  his  (irat  nssertioiis.  He  modified  Jii-s  fii-st 
exaggerated  statements  and  hold  that  in  accordance  with 
the  very  nature  of  man,  Uie  savage  state  cannot  endun?, 
and  that  society  and  property,  once  e-stablishcd.  cannot  Ih' 
supprcasetl;  but  that  it  is  a  great  evil  that  moral  progress 
has  not  kept  pace  with  intellectiud  and  material  progress,  and 
that  we  prefer  the  talents  to  the  virtues  of  men. 

The  Contrat  social,  ou  princtpes  du  droit  politique,  which 
appeared  shortly  afterwards,  hinges  on  the  same  sei^uenec  of 
ideas.  The  subject  is  the  same  as  that  nf  the  Esprit  dfs  Lois, 
but  the  method  is  different.  Between  the  epoch  of  savagery,  in 
which  men  were  independent  iind  efpml.  nnd  the  pr««*nt  epoch 
in  which  they  are  unequal  and  dependent,  there  was  con- 
cluded, he  said,  a  tacit  contract  between  the  governed  and 
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those  covcniing:  the  weak  pmmised  to  obey  the  stroiic.  on 
condition  tliat  they  he  proterteH;  tlie  Htnirig  proniiwil  to  pro- 
tiMM  the  weak,  nu  (roiidition  l)mt  the  neak  obeyed  tlu'tii.  Rut, 
accordiiiK  to  the  author,  the  riKhtii  on  both  sides  are  Cftuol: 
if  the  weak  revolt,  they  no  longer  hove  the  right  to  be  pn> 
teetetl;  if  the  atrong  poveni  badly,  they  no  longiT  ha.ve  the 
right  to  be  oln-yed.    And  Una  ia  revoluti*iii. 

Le  Conirat  social  is  a  work  wbicti  mingles  dangemua  at- 
rora  along  with  the  great  truths  it  contains.  Uowcver,  it 
remains  one  of  the  most  considerable  inonuniente  of  the  flght- 
i-eiith  eenliiry,  and  in  it  is  explaine*!  deliintely  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  political  sovereignty.  It  has  great  celebrit>*,  and — 
more  op  less  thoroughly  understood — it  inspired  the  majority 
of  political  doctrines  during  the  French  Hevobition.  It  baa 
been  said  that  "  in  BeauniHrehais's  Figaro  one  heanl  the  noise 
of  (he  tumbling  walls  of  the  Bastille,  and  in  Roiisseau^a 
Contrat  sofial,  the  fall  of  the  guillotine."  It  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  polities  <if  the  Jaeobina  that  bil  to  the  Reign  of 
Terror  with  Robespierre  at  its  head.  "  (J\ii  s'opposc  n  la 
volontfi  generate  doit  y  etre  contraint  par  tout  le  corps,  co 
qui  ne  signiHe  autre  chose  ainon  i|u'(ra  le  force  d'etre  libn>  *': 
in  other  words,  political  and  religioas  liberty  must  be  sflcri- 
ficed  to  the  general  will  (volonte  generale). 

In  the  Citntrat  social^  Rousseau  also  declares  himself 
against  the  free  press.  "  Let  iis  rc-tum  to  naturi!  "  is  the 
principle  of  the  book.  Voltaire  said  after  reading  it:  "Never 
has  any  one  applied  so  much  genius  in  order  to  make  beasts 
of  us.  One  fairly  feels  the  desire  to  walk  on  all  fours." 
Rousseau,  to  exemplify  his  writings,  reformed  bis  life  even 
as  to  his  costunie.  Discarding  his  sword  ami  his  lace  eufEs, 
he  became  **  citizen  of  Geneva,  man  of  nature,  enemy  of 
8r»cial  eoiiventiims. " 

Konsaeairs  Emih,  oti  de  Vklucation  is  a  treatise  on  educa- 
tion which  in  many  pagis  bears  the  marks  of  a  philoeophicol 
novel.  It  begins  with  the  birth  of  the  child:  the  author 
would  have  llu*  mother  herself  take  care,  for  the  first  few 
years  of  its  life,  of  this  lading  that  o\ves  her  its  extstenee. 
The  principle  expressi-d  in  the  first  sentence  soiuiila  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  book:  "  All  that  iwucs  from  the  hands  of 
the  Author  of  Nature  is  gowl,  all  that  is  in  the  bands  of  men 
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ipgpnprBtPrt ;  find.  Ih*-  (Mliu-alinn  fjivcn  by  society  beini 
it  is  liiiiL-  lo  cslftblish  u  UL'tjutive  L-dneati"ii  an  tht;  brat,  or 
"rather  the  only  gcHnl  one.'*  Emilc  was  thf  foundation  of 
■modern  ppdHjroyry.  The  first  four  luHiks  i»f  this  work  are 
"<I<fVottHl  lo  the  (!(Iiicati<iii  of  the  two  Kcxtis  in  troneral.  then  to 
,that  of  tinile  in  imrtieular;  the  fifth  is  u'lvi-n  over  to  the 
rthicatiou  of  woman,  and  to  Sophie,  wlio  lias  been  chosen 
;as  the  wife  of  ^luile.  In  the  fourth  book,  the  famous  Pro- 
frssian  (If  fni  du  I'icaire  Savoyard,  de|Siets  the  relijrioiis  belief 
<)f  RoijHseuu  himself,  and  attacks  matt'rialism  as  well  as  ortho- 
poxy.  A  French  critic  says  that  RniiKScaii  is  more  dant^Brous 
than  Voltttire  and  the  Kncyclopedisf*;  the  Ijitter  at  once  ex- 
fcite  indignation,  but  IJ^iiLSsenu,  by  his  aflVrtionate  and  senti- 
jiu'nt:il  llcism  dect-ivcs  the  reliirHHTS  and  sophistieutes  the 
;mDral  feelitifj  by  substituting  vajnie  thou;fbts  Tor  tbi*  positive 
^d«a  of  duty.  The  work  as  a  whole  Ls  full  nf  fine  and  delicate 
inliservations  and  execllL-nt  adviw;  the  iinvlint:  of  twu  yomig 
people  ajid  the  awnkoninp  of  their  sentiiiicnts  ore  the  occa- 
«inns  of  naVvp  and  chnrniing  ficenes.  It  closes  witli  the  mar- 
iriape  of  Emile  and  Sophie.  Later,  Rousseau  continued  the 
story  of  l^inile,  who  liccomes  counselor  for  the  Bey  in  Aljfiers; 
tut  it  came  to  no  eonelu.sion.  The  book  had  a  salutary  inHu- 
"enco  on  the  mode  of  education  for  children,  which  at  that 
-time  was  false.  The  preat  npostle  (tf  c<lnr-ation,  p4»talo7Ju, 
irrew  up  in  the  atrnnapbere  of  Rousseau's  tcaehinps,  and  ap- 
plied in  prartife  his  tbcnries.  (Jttethe  oallcd  ftmilc  the 
**  Nntnrevnnjreliura  d^r  Krziehunc-"* 

[  Rousseau  r<)niposi'd  Emilr  at  the  "  Ermitnere."  at  the  en- 
|trance  of  the  forest  of  ^lontmorency,  which  Madame  d'Epinay 
liad  offered  him.  wliere  be  spent  five  ycnt-s  eopyini;  music  for 
'b  living.  He  closed  his  dours  to  alt  fhi'  worbi.  even  to  his 
iold  friends  of  Paris:  Vultaire,  Raron  Griinni,  Diderot,  and 
Id'lJolbach.  A  (|narrel  with  Madame  d'Epinay  made  the  fuT- 
[thcr  occupation  of  the  '*  Emiitage  "  impossible  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  Duke  of  Tjuvembnurjr.  who  placed  the 
vhateau  of  Montlouis  at  liis  disjKwal.  Roassean's  Leitre  d 
Id'Alemhert  sur  hs  sp'Pttacles  was  his  disiiiiwuil  from  the  Kn- 
eyelopedists  and   his  dt-claration  of  war  nfjninst  the  whole 
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party.  The  first  book  wbich  solitude  inspired  him  to  write 
was  the  cwlt'hraUHi  ("piHtnlarv  novel,  Julie,  on  la  Xouvrlh. 
Hiloise.  It  recalls  the  Iovk  of  U^loiw  and  Ab6Iard,  and  tt 
concerned  with  the  affections  and  the  Uvea  of  two  young  peo- 
ple, Julie  and  Saint-Preux.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Clarens,  on 
Lake  Ocnrva.  KuiBseau  has  taken  Kicbardmn's  *'  Clarissa  " 
as  hia  niodol  for  this  story,  but  Julie  in  turn  served  as  a  modd 
for  Goothe'a  "Werther.  RouBscau  himself  passes  a  judgment 
on  this  book  in  his  preface:  "  Ce  livre  n'est  point  fait  pour 
circuk-r  dans  le  nionde;  il  convient  k  trcs  pcu  de  lecteurs. 
Toute  fillt*  i|iii  aura  lu  une  pa^  de  ce  livre  est  une  tiUe 
pcnlni'. "  '  Vinet  Rays:  "  Ni  I'felal  du  style  ni  lea  admirables 
dcNeriiitioiLS  de  la  nature  ne  pourront  jamais  racheter  Vita- 
morality  dc  cot  ouvrago  qu'il  est  prudent  el  sage  de  ne  jamais 
ouvrir,  eoimm'  rauteur  lui  nienie  li'ailleurR  nous  Ik  eonseille."  " 
The  iiuvet  had,  however,  an  luiheard-of  success.  Love  apokti 
a  lan^tia^:e  niiknowu  to  the  eighteenth  century  and  to  nuxleru 
liternttire.  All  hearts  were  profoundly  affected;  all  women 
were  henceforth  on  the  side  of  Ronssean.  In  the  other  novels 
of  the  time,  women  were  capricious  and  charming  beinpt,  not 
to  be  taken  seriousl.v.  Kouase&u,  on  the  contrary,  placed  them 
on  a  pedestal,  and  showed  them  as  always  Ruperior  to  men. 
For  three  (tuai-ters  of  a  eenturj'  he  n*ranined  their  favorite 
author. 

A  French  critic  writes:  **  In  hia  Essay  on  the  Origin  of 
TianguHfii'H,  instead  of  condemning  society,  as  be  had  done  in 
his  Oi^nnirx,  RniiKKeaii  Keeks  itit  iirii;in,  and  pietures  its  Ix^in- 
ninpt  with  iiiflr\'eloii.s  divination.  lie  shows  that  nt  the  outset, 
wortls,  poetry,  music,  and  the  expression  of  the  feelings  and 
of  ideas  and  forius  by  gesture,  were  one.  Primitive  ]au>niage8  _ 
were  sung,  and  gestures  gave  birth  to  the  art  of  design  and  I 
Rculpture.  Rousseau  continued  to  exprett  in  this  book,  his 
preference  ftir  the  poetic  existent*  of  pastoral  tribes  in  the 
ancient  Orieut  to  modem  civilization;  bnt  he  no  longer  spoke  ■ 

1  **Thk  book  is  not  made  to  circulate  in  the  world;  it  is  Buit&hle  for 
very  few  readers.     Auy  girl  who  has  reiul  a  page  of  this  bouk  is  a  ruiaed  ■ 
Kirl.  1 

*  Ni'ilhpr  the  hriltisiwy  of  ntyle  nor  the  admirable  deacriptioM  of  nature 
ODuld  cvt?r  rcdcoiii  the;  immorality  of  this  work,  vblob  it  would  be  prudent 
ucvcr  tu  opun,  us  indued  the  auLlmr  warns  u«." 
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of  8avH;re  life,  wbinh  la  only  nniinnl  Tiffi,  boynnd  which  man  is 
ualiiniLly  drawn  by  the  priiiL-iple  i»f  porfcttibility  that  re- 
sides in  him,  as  Kousseaii  recotrni7j?s.** 

After  Emile,  p4*rse(!iitiim  hurst  upon  Ronsaraii.  Royally 
and  clerfiy  folt  theuiselvea  toiiclied  tv  the  ((iiifk.  The  /Vo- 
fession  dc  foi  d»  vicaire  sav^ittird  (one  nf  the  mast  reniarknhle 
episodes  of  flmile,  in  whit-h  Rousseau  sought  to  prove  the 
necraeity  of  a  completely  pemonal  relifriou)  was  stronjfly 
criticised  by  the  Catholic  clergy  as  well  as  by  Protestant 
pafitors.  Roiisseau  replied  to  these  critieisms  with,  a  letter 
entitle<l,  Jenn-Jacques  lionxseau  a  Cltrixtophi  de  firaumotit 
(Arehbi^hop  of  Paris).  Faithful  to  the  device  wliieh  he  had 
adopted — Vitum  impendere  vera  (sacrifice  your  life  to  truth), 
he  did  not  hide  himself  under  false  namea,  but  Risjncd  every- 
thing that  he  wrote.  EmUc  was  denounced  by  the  parliament 
of  I*aris,  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  by  the  archbishop,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  haofnuan.  A  warrant  of  arrest 
was  issued  against  him:  but  certain  ^reat  personages  facil- 
itati'd  his  esejipe.  Those  who  were  eharjjed  with  his  arrest 
saluted  hiui,  and  smiled  when  he  left  his  house;  and  were 
content  to  report  that  when  they  had  presented,  thenuselvcs 
at  his  home  he  was  no  longer  there.  R^jusseau  retired  to 
Switzerland,  whpre  he  found  reftipe  in  the  village  of  MotierR- 
Travers  near  Neuchatel,  and  a  friendly  welcome  from  Marwhal 
George  Keith,  the  governor  of  the  province.  Here  he  wrote 
the  {Hilitieal  pamphlet  Ltttres  de  la  Montngne,  a  masterpiece 
of  dialenties  and  fine  iniuy  in  answer  in  Tniiiehin'a  Lctires 
de  la  CampuiiHC,  The  intrigues  of  his  cnemii'S  aroiwed  some 
of  the  fanatic  peasants  to  attack  his  house,  and  liousseau  wns 
driven  from  the  village.  The  same  proscription  awaited  him 
ever>*where.  Furced  to  abandon  his  sojourn  in  the  little  iale 
of  Saint-I*ierre,  in  the  middle  of  the  Lake  of  Bieune  (im- 
mortalized by  his  delightful  sketch  of  it),  whither  he  had 
retired  to  avoid  the  annoyances  imposed  on  him  in  the  village. 
be  was  about  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Frederick  II  of 
Pmasift,  but  yield«-d  to  David  Hume's  urgent  invitatinn  to  live 
in  England.  lie  was  most  kindly  received  by  (ieorge  III, 
who  gave  him  a  pension,  and  Hume  c$itablished  him  in  the 
County  of  Derby,  llnfortunately,  Rouaseau.  always  di.strust- 
ful,  quarreled  with  the  great  Englishman,  and  left  his  place 
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of  rctin-ninit  veiy  siuKlcnly.  rio  llu-n  rclnrnod  to  Franw, 
whoi-o  Iir  wJis  reci'iviHi  with  enthiiKinsm.  The  Prince  of  Conti 
estnhlislKxl  Itim  in  a  resid<'ne«  at  TriP-le-ChHtpjiu;  but  a^ain 
litH  niiirbiil  Ri]arfptil)ilities  (jr^t  tlif  bfttor  f>f  liini,  nml  he  re- 
mained there  only  two  months.  Thence  he  went  t«  Lynns, 
to  Orenohle,  to  t'haniWiy,  fin«Ily  to  i'aris — his  mtsanthmpy 
increasing  the  while.  Withont  having  entirely  renounced  the 
worid,  lie  rcsolvwi  not  to  write  nny  more.  However,  he  took 
lip  the  pen  a^oin  to  work  out  a  hook  unfortunately  only  too 
ct'Iehrated — the  Covfrssions  (1760-1770).  an  autobio^'raphy 
in  whicii,  with  infinite  literarj'  art,  he  Baid  i)f  himself,  in  all 
sincerity,  cvcrythjnjr  fjond  and  cvcrythinpr  evil  that  can  be  ^ 
said,  revealing  his  most  secret  fnulta  os  wVll  as  his  inmost  fl 
thnn^ltts.  Tht!  Confrssiovn  is  not  an  e<lifyin^  hmtk  In  it  ' 
KuUHseaii  avows  with  iinabnHhe<l  franknetis  alt  hiH  fnnlU.  aa  • 
the  ouly  expiation  which  he  could  impose  upon  himself,  llel 
says,  '*  J'ai  6t6  pun:  ou  j'ai  pecfa6  ";  hnt  he  writes  without  ■ 
humility,  in  fact  with  defiance,  as  the  very  beginning;  of  the 
boiik  shows:  "  M)iy  the  Inimpct  sound  the  last  judgment  day 
when  it  will,  and  I  shall  then  appear  with  this  bo()k  in  my 
hand;*  to  present  myself  before  the  Almighty  Jtidge.  I  ^all' 
Bay  londly :  *  This  is  what  T  have  done,  this  It  what  I  thought, 
this  is  what  T  was.  .  .  .  Eternal  Being,  gather  about  me  iha 
numberless  throng  of  my  fellow  creatures  ...  let  anyooe 
of  these  dnre  soy:  "  I  was  better  than  this  man."  '  " 

Rnusseau'a  cynical  pride  is  monumental,  but  as  to  style  the 
work  is  admirnhle.  IIow  many  pages  are  replete  with  fresh- 
ness; what  heartiness  of  description  in  all  his  youthful  adven- 
tures, in  his  walks  in  which  he  is  so  welt  able  to  transmit  to  wa 
his  passionate  love  of  nature  I  This  work  was  begun  in  Eng- 
land, lit  the  time  when  his  mind  was  alrea<ly  disturbeil;  huL 
his  sinister  visions  of  the  present  did  not  obscure  the  chann  of 
his  ri'miniscenccs.  Seized  wilh  that  sad  alTeetion,  Imth  mt>rnl 
and  physical,  which  ia  called  hyimchondria,  or  the  black 
sickni'ss,  and  magnifying  to  himself  the  enmities  which  he 
had  incurred  by  his  donhle  war  ngninst  priests  and  atheists, 
he  imagined  himself  to  be  the  object  of  universal  hatred, 
and  put  no  faith  in  the  sincere  sympathy  and  homage  tliat 
p4Wple  were  rea<ly  to  accord  him.  His  state  of  mind, 
aggravated  by  sad  infinnities,  made  his  last  years  quite  pain- 
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ful,  bat  with  his  genins  always  brilliant,  he  wrote  the  painful 
dialogues  of  h'ousscau  jugr.  dr.  Jean  Jacqufs,  aiul  his  Rfiveries 
flu  promentiir  soUtairt'.  (1777-1778).  Ilavinp  lived  aincp  his 
retiiru  tu  Paris  for  ei^ht  years  in  a  bnnibic  dwclEinK,  he  finally 
accepted  from  a  friend,  M.  de  Oirardin,  a  refuge  more  in  con- 
formity with  his  tflstcs  than  the  tuniultnmis  streets  of  Paris 
— a  n-fnge  in  a  beantifnl  part  of  the  country,  at  Ermenon- 
ville.  A  month  hiter  he  died  (1778),  without  anyone  being 
able  to  determine  whether  his  death  was  accidental  or  de- 
liberate suicide. 

Rousseau  worked  a  revolution  in  literature  and  morals. 
The  licentious  superficiality  which,  until  then,  had  char- 
acterized writers,  disappeared  entirely;  men  began  to  extol 
virtue,  the  enuntr^'side,  nature,  love  of  country,  and  of 
humanity;  woman  a^ain  won  respect,  and  family  life  was 
nj<aiu  in  n  pasition  of  honor.  Voltaire  himself,  who  violently 
attacked  this  '*  barbarian  of  eloquence,"  as  he  called  him, 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Genevese)philosopher  the 
renewal  of  his  own  talent.  From  Rousseau  proceeded  Roman- 
tictsin ;  he  intrtHlueed  new  tjualiliea  into  literature;  for  the 
spirit  of  nualysis  he  substituted  love  and  the  cult  of  nature, 
passionate  eloquence  and  personal  exaltation;  also,  he  laid 
bare  that  lamentable  vein  of  melancholy  and  restleaaness 
called  in  the  nineteenth  century,  tnal  du  Steele.  No  writer 
of  the  eiichtecuth  ceuturj'  has  attained  tliat  poetic  sublimity 
compounded  with  falseness  and  defltructiveness.  No  one 
helped  so  much  to  omnnelpate  the  human  mind  from  the 
ahnckles  of  despotism ;  but  neither  has  anyone  contributed 
nioi-*!  to  the  destruetion  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  true 
liberty.  In  politics  he  undcnnined  the  aucient  institutions, 
and  gave  the  coup  dc  grace  to  royalty  by  popularizing 
republican  ideas.  In  religion  he  rejected  all  revealed  author- 
ity, but  defended  the  dogmas  of  the  existence  of  flod  and 
the  immortalitj  of  the  soul,  and  was  an  adversary  of  atheism 
nnd  materialism,  l^nfortunately  his  life  was  a  tangle  of  in- 
consistenei(?s,  as  his  works  were  a  tflngle  of  paradoxes  and 
sophisms.  A  whole  school  of  writers  depends  from  Rousseau 
— among  them:  Bernai-din  de  St.  Pierre,  Madame  de  StAcl, 
Chateaubriand.  Lamartine,  George  Sand. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  ENCTCL0PEDIBT8 


One  of  the  greats  literary  enterprises  of  the  eii^hteenth 
century  was  the  fainuns  French  Eiicycloptidie.  The  incentive 
to  thiK  work  originated  in  a  Pi-ench  translation  of  Chambers's 
Cyclopadia,^  by  John  Mills  and  Gottfried  Sellins,  both  resi- 
dents of  Paris.  Jean  Paul  de  Gua  de  Malves,  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  College  of  Prance,  was  engaged  as  fditor 
to  correct  errors  and  add  new  diseoTcrics,  but  oudng  to  some 
dbpute  he  withdn-w  an<l  the  publisher  ofTcri'd  thn  task  to 
Diderot,  who  persuaded  the  editor  to  undertake  an  original  and 
more  comprehensive  work. 

In  1740  was  grauti^d  the  royal  privilege  for  the  Encyclo- 
pldie  which  began  to  appear  in  1751  under  the  title  of 
Encj/dopi'die,  ou  Dictionnaire  raisonne  des  sciewes,  des  arts 
dfg  nn'turSf  par  une  gociSte  de  gens  de  lettrex.  (Methodical 
Dictionary  of  the  Sciences,  Arts  and  Trades,  by  a  Society  of 
Men  of  Letters.)  The  first  edition  nnmberetl  4,250  copies  whii^ 
were  quickly  sold.  It  was  a  scientific  monument  that  con- 
tained a  history  of  phihwuphy.  and  the  technical  dejucription 
of  all  the  artA  and  occupations  practiced  in  France  »t  this 
time.  It  was  also  an  instrument  of  war.  All  the  innovaturs 
and  free  thinkers  who  wished  to  modify  soeiety  from  a  reli- 
ginus  or  pdlilical  Rtandpoiut  united  to  work  out  new  theorifS 
and  destroy  bidiefs  of  the  past.  It  became  identified  with 
the  philosophic  movement  of  the  time,  and  the  term  Eucijclo- 
pfdiste  beeniiie  recognized  as  designating  a  certain  form  i)f 
philosophy.  Tlie  "  Preliminary  Discourse,"  written  by 
d*Alembi?i-t    is    an    admirable   synthetic    picture   of    human 


'  The  moflt  ancient  cncycluiiMlia  extant   ts  the   Natural   History  in 
thirty-flevcn  books  hy  Pliny,  flnt  Rnntiiry  aft«r  (.'hriMt. 
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knowl(xl(»p.  and  couatitules  one  of  the  ehief  philosophical 
wurks  of  Iho  oiphtocuth  eentury.  U'Alembi'rt  also  wrote  the 
treatises  on  Mathematics.  Voltaire,  MonteB(iuieii,  BiilTon,  ami 
RoiiRRpaii  who  tx>ok  inusip  and  pbiloaophy  for  hi«  theme,  all 
contributed  lariitely  to  the  Eticydopcdie  during  a  period  of 
ten  years.  Mallet  wrote  on  theology  and  historj-,  Yvon  on 
logic  and  ethies.  Daubenton  furnished  articles  on  natural 
history,  Marmontel  on  literary  subjecta;  the  Abbe  Berpier 
treated  theoloir}'  -.  the  classifieation  of  the  sciences  was  provided 
by  the  Enjrlishman,  Bacon.  Louis  wrote  on  surgery,  Eidons 
on  heraldry  and  art,  Tonssaint  on  juriKpnidence,  La  Con- 
dantine  on  f^onth  America,  Tur^rot  on  eeonoinics.  These  men, 
to^ethtT  witli  other  contributors — <.'onUillac,  Uelvctius.  d'llol- 
bach.  Bnrnn  tirimm.  Vnlripy — were  known  as  the  Eneycli>- 
pedi»ts.  Diderot  pi'rforii!e<l  a  (jiant's  work;  besides  assigning 
to  himself  the  subject  of  ancient  pbiloHophy,  he  superintended 
rverylltin^,  iiicliKlinif  the  rnrrections  anil  the  enijraviups.  and 
wrote  numerous  articles  on  the  arts  and  trades.  No  writer 
knew  the  processes  of  the  mechanical  arts;  so  Diderot  took 
this  task  upon  himself.  Tie  went  ainonp  the  workshops,  seeking 
fxplaniitioiis,  examiuiii;;  the  workioK  uf  machines,  and  even 
going  to  work  himself  in  order  to  feel  assured  that  he  had 
underatoml  perfectly ;  then,  returning  home,  he  would  write 
down  what  he  had  oliserved.  Besides  all  this,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  help  with  his  facile  pen  his  numerous  friends,  and 
thus  nnich  of  what  they  did  is  due  to  him. 

The  EmyciopMic  was  the  object  of  the  most  violent  per- 
aecutiun  by  the  ehureh  anil  government,  and  its  publication 
WHS  in  turn  permitted  and  forbidden.  In  1749  Diderot  was 
jn;prlsoned  at  Vincennes  for  a  short  time.  After  his  release 
the  work  continued;  but  in  1759  the  privilege  was  again  re- 
voked, and  d'Alembert  relire<l  in  the  faee  of  all  these  dif- 
ficulties. In  17fi5  the  printer,  Lebreton,  was  put  into  the 
Dnstilie.  and  a  royal  order  was  sent  to  the  subscribers  to 
deliver  their  eopifw  to  thi-  agents  of  the  police.  Owing  to  the 
protection  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  of  the  bookseller,  of 
Lamoignon  de  Matealierbe,  Qncsnay,  and  nf  the  Prefect  of 
police  de  Sartines,  the  Encyclopedia  eontiuuetl  publication. 
Voltaire  relat^'s  that  at  a  supper  of  the  king's  at  the  Trianon, 
there  arogt^  a  debate  on  the  composition  uf  gunpowder,  and 
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Mudame  i\p  Poiiipndour  said  she  did  nut  know  hnw  her  rong? 
or  her  silk  stiK'kin><s  were  made.  The  Dutr  de  La  Valli^ire 
regretted  that  the  king  had  confiscated  the  encyclopedias  as 
they  would  have  furnished  the  nH^nired  information  and 
^■tthil  the  dispute.  The  kiug  sent  for  a  copy,  and  thretf 
ser\'Hnts  with  difficulty  brought  in  twenty-one  ^'olumes.  Thf 
required  information  was  found,  and  the  king  allowed  all 
the  confiscated  copies  to  be  returned.  The  Encyclopedia  alai 
Kuffered  atrocious  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
l^'breton.  Grimm  tells  us  that  in  printing  the  Inst  tt*n 
volumes,  Lebreton  had  the  articles  set  in  Ij'pe  jiiat  as  the 
authors  Rent  them  in,  and  when  Diderot  had  corrected  the 
ln.st  proof  of  each  sheet,  the  printer  secretly  cat  out  whatever 
sivnied  to  him  daring  or  likely  to  give  offense,  buming  the 
manuscript  as  he  proceedwl.  Mrrat  of  the  best  artielna  were 
ruined,  and  Diderot  only  accidentally  discovered  this  fraud 
in  rt'fi'rring  to  one  of  his  back  articles. 

The  Encydopidie  was  not  constructed  on  a  regular  plan; 
many  of  the  articles  are  excellent  and  some  arc  inferior  and 
faulty,  but  it  was  an  interesting  and  wmiprehen-sive  work  of 
great  iHilitical  importance,  and  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
civil  and  literarj*  history  of  the  century. 

THE  PHYSIOCRATES 

Francois  Quesnay  was  the  principal  founder  of  political 
economy,  and  the  chief  of  the  school  of  physiocrats  (econo-j 
mists),  a  group  of  French  philosophers  and  politie^l  economist 
who  achieved  great  prominence  in   the  latter  part  of  tfasj 
eighteenth  century.    The  Fhysiocratcs  considered  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  as  the  chief  source  of  national  wealth.     Ac- 
cording to  Quesnay  there  are  certain  economic  laws  to  which 
the  legislator  muxt  adapt  himself.    All  autocratic  interft«n^nrt»( 
with  the  laws  of  production  and  exchange  is  dctrinienlal,, 
hence  the  famoiLs  maxim  of  de  (Joumay:  Laissez  fniro,  lai^^exi 
passer.     Qnesnny   published  his  ideas  on  economies  in  tl(e| 
Encydopedie   in  1756.     The  name  Phyaiocracy    (from   IheJ 
Mreek  "  aupreinacy  of  natnr*'  ")  was  firat  given  to  the  doctrine] 
in  1767  by  Dupont  de  Nemours. 

"Ph.vaiocraey  was  defended  by  the  Marquiit  dp  Mirabeau 
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((h«  elder),  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Mercior  rtc  la  Riviere.  The 
greatest  man  inspired  by  thcKo  principles  wjis  .\nne-I{nbert- 
-Jac<iup8  Tiir^t,  Bnron  de  L'AuInii  who  not  only  Hirlcd  in  a 
literary  way  in  hiii  Rt/lexions  sur  Ja  formation  ct  la  distribu- 
tion dea  Rickcsacs,  but  also  practically  worked  for  this  system. 
Bnineti^re  notes  the  difference  between  the  eneyelopedists 
and  the  eeononiists:  "  tho  eneyclopedtsts  nn*  thiHjrists  and 
rationalists;  the  ecouomists,  empiricists  or  utilitarians.** 

DIDEROT 

Denis  DidenH  (1713-1784),  the  son  of  a  cutler  of  Lanfrres 
^-a  philosopher,  an  author  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  endowed 
with  a  brilliant  iniapnation  and  an  ineredible  eapncity  for 
work — is  perhaps  the  nuiKt  powerful  f»enius,  the  inost  marked 
personality  of  liis  time,  and  tlie  man  who  best  sums  up  the 
philosophic  aspirations  of  the  eij^hteentli  century.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  lately,  with  the  appearanee  of  a  complete  edition 
of  his  works  by  .Assezat.  that  Diderot's  penius  has  been  fully 
reec^nize*!.  Born  an<l  reared  a  Catholic,  his  writiu<;a  show 
at  various  stapes  his  jfradual  ehanpe  from  Orthodoxy  to  Ma- 
t€riali.sm.  In  his  Essai  sur  l<i  vcriU  ti  la  vertu  (1745),  he 
attaeks  atheism;  his  Pcnxf'es  philosophiqvfs  (174S)  show  him 
a  deist  without  fixed  religioiLS  belief;  and  in  \\\s  Lrttre  sur  Irs 
Avcuglfs  he  is  a  decided  materialLst.  In  the  Intter  work  he 
forestalls  Darwin's  principles  of  c\'ohition  and  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  His  stories  Les  Biymx  indiscrets.  La  KfligicusCf 
have  been  much  censured,  hut  the>'  were  wrilten  during  the 
reipn  of  the  reprobate  Louis  XV.  The  novel  Jacquts  le 
Fataliste,  an  imitation  of  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy,  was 
taken  by  Sardon  as  a  mmlel  for  his  thrilling  play,  Pemande, 
he  nev€u  de  Huviaiu  beeaine  known  to  riermany  before  it  was 
read  in  I'Vanee,  owing  to  its  translation  by  Goethe,  who  had  a 
copy  of  the  original  manuscript.  The  Gennan  translation  was 
in  turn  translated  Int*)  French  before  the  e4lil!on  fn)m  the 
original  manuscript  appeared  some  eighteen  yeai-s  later. 

Diderot  created  artistic  eritieism  by  his  famous  Snlfyns 
(1763-67).  written  in  response  to  the  reiiuest  of  Haron 
Oriram  that  he  write  some  lines  for  a  manuscript  journal, 
that  was  binng  sent  to  (lernmnw,   concerning  pictures  ex- 
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hibitod  every  y<'ar  in  Pnria,  Tt  ia  in  hi«  Contrg  t-spcriiUyi 
that  Ditlitrnt  fxhiliits  iitrcat  power.  Here  we  find,  fininng  other  I 
lillle  stiirica  tnlil  in  n  chnrniing  manner,  the  orifrinnl  on  which 
Krj'lov  I  the  Russian  La  Fcmtainr)  dn-w  fnr  his  fiibli'.  "  The 
Ana  And  tlu;  Niglitingale."  Tiit'O  pathetic  tales  arc  Lcs  deux  \ 
amis  dc  Bourbounc,  and  L'Histoire  de  Mademoiselle  de  Ia^ 
Chaux  ct  dtt  doctcur  Gardcil.  | 

It  is  said  that  Diderot,  in  ordnr  to  help  a  poor  yonnt; 
writer,    onro   wr<tl«   a  satire   directed    against    lii  tnseU   and 
addrc»«e(]  to  the  Due  d'Orlfaiis,  who  hated  him:  and  thereby 
pained  for  the  indigent  author  the  duke's  approval  and  8 
Rtdistantial  siim  of  money.     Some  of  his  critieal  esfuiys  are 
faseinatint;,  though  lavish  and  superlative  in  praise,  and  nfJ 
nnniliilatinK  severity  in  eensnre.     In  this  penre  he  oeeupied] 
the  plaee  in  Franee  that  Lrasing  held  in  Germany.     AmongS 
his  best  essays  are:  ^{flcxionx  sur  Us  fcmmrs;  Regrets  •iur  ma 
vieiik  robe  dc  chambrc;  Eloge  dc  lUcharflson  (his  favorite 
author).    Of  women  he  says:  "  Quand  on  vcut  ferire  snr  les 
fenimes,  i1  faut  treniprr  sa  plume  dans  rnrc-en-ciel  et  seeouor m 
Kur  sa  li^r  la  poussierr  des  Hiles  du   papillon.***      Diderot^ 
was  a  very  vei-satile  writer;  his  works  embrace  novels,  dramas, 
critiques,  history,  philosophy,  soientitic  works,  and   an   ex- 
tremely interesting  correspondence.    One  of  the  moBt  valuable 
documents  of  the  social  life  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  hia 
corns5pondenoe,    during    twenty    years,    with    Mademoiselle 
Voland.    His  dramas,  Le  fils  naturel,  after  Goldoni's  comedjM 
//  vero  nmicn,  and  Lp  pcrc  de  famillr,  are  his  weakest  proilnc-    ■ 
tions;  but  tbouijh  these  plnii-s  left  no  impri'ssi<m  in  France, 
they  wer»»  tlie  inspiration  for  the  '*  tearful  comedii-s  "  (conif^j 
dies  liirmoyiintcs)  cultivated  in  Germany  by  Kotzebue,  Ifflaod. 
and  SeJiroeder.    Diderot  possessed  the  power  of  depicting  th< 
extraordinary,  along  with  a  rare  aense  of  living  reality,  and  a 
remarkable  ability  for  portraying  the  true  family  life  of  the 
people.    In  these  respceta  lie  greatly  influence*!  Lessing,  who 
acknowledged    the    indebtedness   and    made    it   clear    in   hia_ 
dramas,  Emilia  Oahtti  and  jVi^  l^ara  Sampson.  H 

Diderot  once  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  invitation  ~ 


I  "  Wbdi  ofiu  nri8h4.«  to  writv  almut  women  he  mxist  dip  hw  pen  in  the 
rainbow  and  snod  his  line  with  the  doit-n  from  the  wingi  oC  the  t>utterfly." 
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of  Emprpss  Cntlipriiie;  anrl  philoBopher  and  emproas  were 
miitnally  iiharriieil.  Lati^r,  kunwiuy;  that  Difierot  was  in  need, 
the  empress  bouffht  his  library,  and  Rave  him  an  annual 
pension  for  taking  eare  of  it. 

Jran-lc-Rnnd  D'AIembrrt  (1717-83),  the  assidnaus  col- 
laborator ami  friend  of  Diderot,  had  uothinj;  of  Iiia  confrere's 
fiery  character ;  he  was  of  cjuite  the  oppwitc  nature.  D'Alem- 
bert  wfis  found  when  a  child  under  the  steps  of  the  church  of 
Je-an-le-Kond  near  Notre-Daiue,  in  Paris;  and  was  therefore 
christened  Jeaii-l«'-Rond.  As  he  was  puny,  the  police,  instea<l 
of  putting  him  in  the  asylum  for  foixndlings,  turned  him  over 
to  be  cared  for  by  the  wife  of  a  glazier  in  the  neifjhborhofid. 
It  tra!ispired  l8t<T  that  his  mother  was  Madame  dc  Tencin, 
the  author  of  several  esteemetl  uoveLs.  Meanwhile,  the  assist- 
ance which  the  glazier  secretly  received  enabled  him  to  give 
the  child  a  go^)d  eilucation;  and  the  grateful  boy,  on  becoming 
a  man,  continuerl  to  live  with  his  foster  parents,  oven  when 
he  had  aehleved  fame.  After  he  had  aeliieved  celobritj',  his 
mother.  Madame  de  Tencin,  made  herself  knowTi  to  him,  and 
wished  to  have  him  with  her;  but  the  young  philosopher,  little 
touche<l  by  this  tanly  reengnition,  did  not  huaitate  a  moment 
in  answering:  "  Madame,  my  real  mother  is  the  glazier's  wife. 
1  know  DO  other."  D'Alcmbert's  talents  and  character  won 
for  him  a  high  place  among  the  writers  of  his  time.  Knjoying 
a  merited  c<msideration,  and  attaining  an  honest  and  sufficient 
fortune,  he  saw,  gathered  in  his  drawing-room,  the  most  dis- 
tinguisheil  politicians,  soldiers,  writers,  of  whom  Paris  could 
boast.  His  reputation,  however,  was  due  less  to  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  man  of  letters  than  to  his  scholarship,  and  to  his 
prowess  in  the  mathematieal  sciences,  of  whieh  he  made  a 
specialty,  and  to  whicih  he  contributed  important  dLscoveries. 
Bwides  his  share  in  the  Encyclopedic,  d'Alembert  wrote  the 
Elfmenlx  th  Ph'losopltip,  in  four  volnmi's.  and  the  Khtges  of 
the  scholars  whom  he  had  survived — eulogies  rich  in  euri(»us 
anecdotes  well  told.  A  man  of  wisdom,  of  moderate  ambitions, 
he  declined  the  tutorship  of  Paul,  son  of  Catherine  II — to 
which  was  attached  ft  pension  of  one  hundr»»d  thousand  livreg; 
he  n?fufled  tli*'  prcsiileney  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  proffervd  by  Fwderiek  II — content  with  the  honors 
afforded  him  by  the  French  Academy  and  by  the  Acad6mie 
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cIm  Scifinewi,  of  which  he  was  lif«  sK^retflry.  TTis  nnnicroiis 
letters  to  VoUaire,  of  which  a  part  arc  found  in  VuUaire's 
published  correspondence,  do  the  greatwt  honor  to  his  in- 
telligence, his  character,  and  his  pen. 

Fr&leric  Melchior.  baron  de  Orimin  (1723-1807),  a  French 
writer  and  critic  of  German  origin,  was  a  coUabonitor  of  Di- 
derot, aud  friend  of  all  the  great  French  writers  dui'ing  his 
long  residence  in  Paris.  Tlis  Correspondance  litt^raire,  phito- 
sophique  et  critique  written  in  French  comprises  seventeen 
vohmios '  and  covers  the  period  from  1753  to  1700.  At  iirrt 
this  eorreKpnndenee  was  in  the  form  of  bulletins  addrcsfied  to 
the  Dudii-ss  of  Sasouy-fiolha,  who  wished  information  aa  to 
the  literary  works  of  the  French.  Many  of  the  letters  were 
also  sent  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Quet-n  of  Swe<len.  to 
the  King  of  Pnissia,  ami  to  the  King  of  Piiland.  Later  the 
correspondence  became  a  great  collection,  and  some  other 
■ftTiters  contributed,  principally  Diderot  with  his  Salons.  It 
moreover  became  the  organ  of  the  Encyclopedists  for  the  for- 
eign monarchs;  it  included  excellent  sketches  of  the  litt-ratnre 
of  art,  of  music,  of  the  anthors,  aetorft,  and  wiebritica  of  tlm 
court,  and  proved  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  anecdotes  and 
criticisms  on  these  themes. 

MarieJean-Antoine- Nicolas  Caritat,  marquis  de  Cktndorei't 
(174^94),  was  an  Encyelnp<«liat  and  the  orRauizi^r  of  the 
French  system  of  public  instruction.  Ili»  writings  included 
scientific,  economical,  political  works,  eulogies,  sketches,  mem- 
oirs, and  correspondence.  During  the  Revolution  he  wns  an 
enthusiastic  (^iinmdist.  Aftt-r  the  fjdl  of  his  party,  he  found 
refuge  during  eight  months  in  the  liouse  of  a  friend  where  he 
wrote  many  of  his  works,  the  mtint  important  of  which  is  his 
Esquissc  d'un  iableau  higtorique  des  progres  de  I'esprit 
htimain  (1794).  Finally  arrested,  Condorcet  poisoned  himself 
in  his  prison. 


Best  edition  by  Maurice  Toumcux,  18S2. 


CHAPTER    XXTI 

TRAGEDY,    COMEDY,    '*  TEAOPL'I.  "   DRAMA,     POETRY,    THE   NOVEL 

After  Voltn'ire  tra^^'tly  liinifuislKd,  survivinj?  only  in 
feeble  imitations  until  the  gt-ure  cxliausted  itself  and  the 
drama  took  its  place.  Nevertheless,  for  many  years  the  poets 
who  essayed  tragedy  were  as  nuiiieroiia  rb  they  were  malioere. 
As  for  comedy — a  new  school  proceeding  from  Diderot  broke 
away  from  the  classic  model  and  counted  many  disciples: 
Scdaine,  Jfercier,  Leinercier,  D'Araaud,  BeaumarchaJs,  and 
others  who  preparetl  the  way  for  the  ghiomy  melodrama 
of  Caigniez,  Du  Cange  and  Pixfir^oonrt  followed  by  the  great 
romantic  movement. 

Michel  Jean  Sedaine' "(1719-97).  life  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Architecture,  was  one  of  the  most  modest 
and  charming  of  men.  Illiterste,  and  absolutely  incapable  of 
<lrawing  his  works  from  a  sonrce  other  than  hiTii-self,  Voltaire 
said  to  hira:  "  Then  it  is  you,  Monsieur,  who  never  borniw 
from  anyoneT  "  *'  I  am  no  richer  than  if  I  had  done  so," 
answered  Sedaine. 

Michel  .lean  Sedaine*  contributed  two  pretty  comedies  to 
the  Theatre- Frantic  is — La  Gagcure  imprevue  and  Le  Philoso- 
phc  sans  Ic  savoir.  CJeorge  Sand  wrote  a  bC(|UcI  to  his  comedy 
Le  Phiiosophe  $am  le  savoir,  with  the  title.  Le  Mariage  de 
X^ictorine,  Sedaine  wn)te  many  comic  operas — among  them, 
Aucassin  et  Xicofette  and  liichard  Caw  de  Lion^  in  which 
occurs  the  famous  couplet: 


O  lUrhardl    O  mnn  roil 
L'univcrs  t'abandonne; 
Sur  la  t^rro  il  a'cst  que  moi 


I        I  Alfred  de  Vigoy  Introduced  him  into  ono  of  his  prettleal.tMmte*;  hot 
I  VtUlH  de  Vinemna. 
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Qui  m'int/resse  k  U  personno. 
Je  voiirlni'iH  iiriacr  tt*«  fere, 
£t  lout  Ic  restc  t'abandonne.' 

This  wns  the  t'nvttrhr  song  of  tlip  myalisK  tlnriiiir  ll 
impriitoiiniciit  of  I»uis  XVI;  and  it  tokI  maiiy  nn  iinitnitlir 
singer  bis  hend. 

Louis-S^bnstii*n  Mercior's  comedies  (ltpiet'.'ti  uitKlcrii  woi't 
and  the  people.  Ills  Dcstrtrvr  earned  for  hiiu  the  prot<i'IiiH 
of  Mflrie-Antoinette  and  a  [jension.  In  his  Essat  sur  I'at 
dramatique  he  deelarcil  war  against  the  classics  and  coutinae 
with  ft  bitter  criticism  of  them  in  his  Mon  Bonnet  de  Nuit. 

boiiis-Jenn  N^ponnicene  Lemercier  at  the  ape  of  seventeen 
became  a  literary  celebrity  with  the  representilinn  of  his 
tragedy  Meleagre  at  the  Th6alre*Fran^ftis.  His  comedy  Pinto 
was  the  first  French  historical  comedy. 

Francois  Thomas  Marie  dc  Baculard  D'Arnand  ■wraln 
four  plays,  only  one  of  which  was  produced.  lie  wus  the 
author  of  many  poems,  novels,  and  sacred  odes,  one  of  which 
the  Lumeiitaiiom  He  Jeremie  called  forth  a  satirical  ({uatrain 
of  Voltaire : 

Savez-vnus  pourquoi  .l<^n^e 

A  tant  jileurt^  pendant  sa  vie? 

C'cat  4]u'cii  proph^tc  il  jji^voyait 

Que  Baculard  te  traduimit.' 

Pierre  Augustin  Caron  (better  known  as  Beaumarcbais)] 
bnm  at  Paris  in  17.12  (die<l  in  1790),  was  not  only  a  writer-, 
conibiiieil.  as  he  says  hinu«'lf.  the  love  of  letters  with  that 
affairs — manufacturing  supplies  and  making  plays,  proseeut 
ing  lawsuits  and  diplomacy,  all  at  the  some  time.    The  son  of  i 
watchmaker,  he  practiced  for  a  time  the  calling  of  his  fath( 
and   even   invented    an    improvement    in    the   ineehniii:»ni   of 
watchra.    As  a  musician,  his  proficiency  on  the  harp,  and  hia 

■  O  Riehftrd,  O  iny  kinj;)  The  warlrl  ahandoiu  ihvo;  nn  earth  I  alone 
am  iaterrated  in  thy  nelTare.  I  would  break  tliy  cbtuns— oil  tho  rtsot 
abandoning  thee. 

'  D<i  you  know  why  Jeremiah 
Wept  an  much  during  his  lifetime? 
Il  in  txynufW,  Iwing  a  prtiphot,  he  UtrvsAvr 
TtuLt  Baculard  would  translate  him. 
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boaiitifiil  vnjei'  cftiiRffl  him  to  be  callpd  upon  to  pive  Ii-ssons 
to  the  siKtera  oF  I^iiis  XV,  who  Rppniiitp<l  him  h'nder  of  their 
littlu  eomnrrts  at  court,  lie  also  infrrntialrd  hinist'lf  with 
the  great  banker  mirj  tiiiancier,  i*aris  Duverncy,  who  had 
founded  a  military  sehool  and  had  made  many  iinsueeessful 
attempts  to  nblain  royal  approval  of  it  by  n  visit  fnini  llie 
kinj:.  C'aron,  with  the  aid  of  the  prineesses,  prevailed  npon 
the  king  to  visit  the  school,  and  Diivemey,  in  Rrntitude,  al- 
lowed his  intoreessor  to  share  in  several  larpe  ventures  that 
brought  him  immenBe  weHllh.  C'aron,  moreover,  marriinl  a 
rich  woman,  and  soon  added  tlie  niiriie  Beaumarehaia  (the 
title  of  one  of  his  wife's  c-statcs)  to  his  own,  prefixing  n  dfi 
whieh  he  bought  for  a  round  sum.  '*  I  am  a  noble,"  he  said, 
"  for  I  have  the  reeeipt  for  it." 

The  acquisition  of  his  title  excited  some  ridienle,  but  he 
warded  off  all  insults  by  his  prowess  as  a  dnelist  and  his 
bitter  satire.  Beanmarchais's  brilliant  talents  and  his  great 
pecuniar)-  sueeess  made  him  the  object  of  miieh  envy.  One 
day,  splendidly  nttired,  he  was  on  hia  way  to  eoiirt  in  Ver- 
sailles, when  a  courtier  approached  him  with  a  sareastic  allu- 
sion to  his  father's  trade:  "  Ah.  Monsieur  de  Beanniarchais, 
how  fortunate  I  am  to  meet  you!  "Will  yon  kindly  examine 
my  watchl  It  srems  to  hp  wrong."  "  Willintdy,"  replied 
Beaumarcliais,  "  but  I  must  warn  you  that  I  aui  very  awk- 
ward." The  courtier,  still  persisting,  Beaunmrehais  took  the 
timepiece  and  let  it  fall.  *'  Ah,  ^lonsieur,  a  thoiisaTid  par- 
dons, bnt  I  have  warnpil  you,  anil  it  is  yon  who  have  wished 
it!  "  he  said,  It-aviiitr  the  anjjry  eourtier  to  piek  up  his  watch. 

After  Duverncy 's  death.  Beaumarehnis  bt'came  involved 
in  a  lawsuit  with  the  heirs  of  the  banker's  estate,  who  did  not 
TecQfrn'xyje  his  (rlaim  to  fifteen  tliousand  fraiies  Duverney  had 
left  him.  He  won  the  case  in  the  preliminary  trial  court, 
but  at  the  second  hearing  he  lost  it.  lie  then  appealed  to 
public  opinion  (which  he  intrtKhieed  into  French  life  as  a 
new  power)  throii^di  the  medium  of  four  J/<'motmv,  in  whieh 
he  relentlessly  exposed  the  corruption  of  the  low  courts.  It 
was  this  that  suddenly  earned  him  the  reputation  of  a  writer. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  custom,  and  often  a  necessity,  to  iro  tf> 
see  one's  judges.  Beaunmrehais  had  in  vain  presented  himself 
several  times  at  the  house  of  M.  Uoezuiau,,  who  was  to  make 
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the  Import  of  his  caae.    He  was  told  that  if  »  certain  Biim  of  1 
moni'V  wfrc  eenl  lo  Madamt^  Ooexman,  an  antlioncc  would  b«] 
iiiiincdialt'ly  act-orded  liitii;  Ihe  lady  would,  moreover,  pn>mi8cf 
to  roturn  the  money  if  Jicaiimorohnis  lost  his  cnKC.    The  easel 
was  lost,  and  the  money  was  returned,  with  the  exception  of 
fifteen  ^Id  louifi,  which  Madame*  Ooezinan  maintained  hnfi 
been  piven  lo  the  seei-etary,  and  the  secretary  tleolared  he  h«d 
not  received.    Bcaumiiithais  pressed  his  ehiira  in  the  ttfttn-n 
louis;  the  lady  ri'fused  to  (rive  them  up.     M.  Goezman  tlien, 
acciiKefl  Beautnarchais  of  having  wanted  to  bribe  him.     Soj 
Beauiiiarohaia  wrote  the  Mt'moircs  to  defend  hinjself :  and  hia 
opponeutji  answered  in  kind,  by  way  of  accusation.    Judieiary 
notes  were   always   printeil,   but   were   not   onlinarily  ssold. 
Beaumarehais  put  Ids  on  sale;  they  were  cng^rly  bouglit,  and 
soon  the  whole  of  France  was  talking  of  the  affair,    lliunor- 
nus  scenes,  pleaitant  repartee,  wit — not  always  in  the  best  of 
taste,  but  which  covei-e*i  his  adversaries  with  ridicule — an  in- 
exhauatible  gayety,  a  penetratini?  and  irresistible  logic — all  this  > 
characterizes  the  Memoires.    With  this  weapon  he  foupht,  aa 
Voltaire  snid.  a  dozen  persons  at  onee.     His  ridicule  of  the 
parliament  made  all  Europe  stare,  eontrihntingr  mueb  to  dis- 
credit monarchy  and  the  ancient  institutions,  and  to  pre- 
cipitate the  Revolution. 

In  17(i4,  he  made  a  journey  to  Spain  to  avenge  himself  j 
on  the  rascal  Olavijo,  a  wTit«r  of  Madrid,  who  was  engagedl 
to  wed  his  sister,  but  who  left  her  shamefully  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage.    Beaumarehais  was  successful  in  depriving  niavijo 
of  his  honors  and  his  post,  and  in  haWng  him  banished  from 
court.    He  deseribes  all  this  in  his  Mt'moires,  and  so  draniat-j 
icfilly  and  so  well  that  Ooethe  took  from  this  source  entire] 
scenes  for  his  own  Clavijo. 

Bcaumarehais  had  also  busied  himself  in  Spain  with  tSiO' 
colloction  of  popular  melodies-,  and  in  order  to  utilize  them, 
he  composed  a  eomie  opera,  Le  Barhier  de  Stvillv.    The  opera 
was  refused,  so  he  made  a  comedy  of  it.  which  became  Ibc^ 
first  part  of  his  trilogy  on  Figaro  '— ^the  two  other  parts  being 


*  The  words  of  Figaro:  "  Jr  me  pnsec  dc  rirc  de  tout  de  peur  d'i 
ohliK^  d'en  picurcr"  ("1  hartvn  tn  Jmiith  at  cvco'l-'ii'^K  'est  I  be  obligedj 
to  weep  over  it"),  were  token  l>y  the  jounuJ,  Le  Figaro,  as  ita  motto. 
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Xfl  Mnriage  de  Figaro,  ou  I<t  folic  jotoiih  and  La  mere 
c<ntpabU,  ou  i'autre  Tartiifc,  a  play  of  thu  "  tearful  ** 
kind,  jcreatly  infcriijr  t«  the  preceding  twii.  The  <!hnrHPt<>rs 
of  the  three  ploys  are  the  same.  Fiparo  ia  first  pt-osL-iitcd 
as  a  barber  who  Hhs  been,  in  turn,  a  physician,  a  pwt,  and  a 
jonmaliRt.  Knjraiiefl  in  husini'ss.  hn  wrote  couplfts,  worked 
on  politicjd  e,c»nn)iiy,  and  pietres  lor  the  theater.  Fortune 
betrayed  him;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  waxinK 
round  and  fat,  in  spite  of  misery,  or  fmni  preserving  a  payety 
Tinder  every  trial,  and  an  activity  which  embroiled  him  in 
intrigues  and  pnlerprLst*  of  all  sorts.  NtfverthelesB,  his  prob- 
ity remained  intaet,  though  lie  had  a  bad  reputation.  In  the 
Barbier  de  SeviUc,  the  masterpiece  of  the  French  comedy  of 
the  eighti'pnth  centiny,  Figaro  brought  about  the  marriage 
of  Rosina  to  Count  Alraaviva  and  attached  himself  to  tlie 
count 'a  service.  This  play  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  comedy 
of  intrigue,  a  masttTpieoe  of  satiric  malice  and  grace.  It 
was  used  by  Kossini  and  Paisicllo  in  their  operas,  //  Barbieri 
de  Siviglia.  In  the  second  piece.  Le  Manage  de  Figaro — the 
most  audacious  of  the  trilogy — the  bei-o  defends  his  fiancee 
against  this  same  count,  who  wishes  to  take  her  from  him. 
It  is  in  this  play  tliut  Brid'oison  figures — the  judge  who  sings 
the  final  couplet  ending  with  this  line:  "  Tout  finit  par  des 
chansona  "  ("  everything  ends  in  song  *'),  which  has  become 
traditional.  Tn  the  third  play  of  this  trilogj',  La  mere  cou- 
pabk'.  Figaro  reconciles  the  countess  with  the  count,  who  has 
grown  old,  and  unmasks  a  knave  to  whom  Beaumarchaia  has 
given  the  ill-disguised  name  of  a  lawyer,  one  Bergasse,  who 
in  a  lawsuit  had  pleaded  against  him  with  scornful  emphasis. 
The  libretto  of  the  little  two-act  opera,  Les  Socrs  dc  Figaro, 
by  Loren//)  Da  Fonte,  is  borrowed  from  the  Maringc  de  Figaro 
at  Beatin-nrchais;  the  music,  by  Mozart,  is  an  operatic  maater- 
piece. 

In  the  Mariage  dc  Figaro,  the  old  government,  the  old 
SOOiety,  the  eh^rg)-,  nobilitj',  magistracy,  are  given  over  to 
fhe  ridicule  of  all  in  a  series  of  scenes  sparkUug  with  gayety; 
we  can  feel  the  breath  of  revolution  in  every  line.  liouis  XVI 
waa  not  mistaken;  whi-n  they  sent  him  the  maniiacript  he  de- 
clared tbnt  he  would  never  permit  the  piece  t^i  be  played; 
that  nothiog  h-as  than  the  destruction  of  the  Baatille  would 
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make  the  repn-sentation  of  it  cousistout.  But  the  qneen  and 
all  the  court  intervened,  sportively  applying  to  the  kinj(  the 
plirase  in  the  nionoloKue  of  the  play:  "  II  n'y  qu«  les  petits 
hoiumeu  i|ui  aifiit  peur  des  petita  ^'nts  ^ ;  *'  and  after  a  delay 
of  four  yenrs  the  play  was  performed  to  the  frenzied  applause 
of  the  people.  A  few  years  later  the  Revolution  destroyed 
irrevocably  what  Figaro  had  criticised. 

Bcauumrchais  sumnied  up  iu  his  comedies  all  the  genrei 
of  his  predecessors,  the  Italinus,  the  Spanish,  Moliere,  Le 
Sage,  Diderot,  Regnard,  Marivaux,  to  which  he  added  his 
personal  qualities  and  the  particular  aspect  of  the  life  of  his 
epoch.  Written  in  u  brilliant  at^Ic,  h'\s  comedies  excelled  iu 
gayety  and  wit,  and  he  became  the  great  playwright  of  1hi« 
period,  althouph  he  ignored  almost  entirely  the  rules  of  the 
classieista,  rejeetwl  Alesandrines^  and  introduced  pnise  ou 
the  stage,  much  to  the  astonishnient  and  wrath  of  the  critics. 
Voltaire  was  jealous  of  him,  and  at  the  same  time  admired 
him,  saying,  apropos  of  the  Memoircs:  "  What  a  man!  he 
includes  everything  i  pleasantry,  aeriousnea*.  reason,  gayety. 
force,  pathos,  all  the  kinds  of  eloquence  in  style;  and  he  finds 
them  all  without  effort." 

"  No  one,"  says  Jules  Lematlre,  '*  has  ever  anslyzod  and 
expressed  with  more  delicacy,  the  most  subtle  tjuestions  of 
vanity  and  love  than  Jlarivaux.  Ijovc — not  violent,  but 
charming  and  coqucttisli  iu  an  artificial  world"  Pierre 
Carlet  de  Chamblain  de  Marivaux  (1688-1763)  was  a  dra- 
matic author  and  noveliKt.  His  stj'le  was  auch,  that  it  has  en- 
riched the  lantruage  with  a  new  word:  iu  French,  marivau- 
(lage  is  used  to  express  a  somewhat  affected  manner  that  is, 
nevertheless,  not  displeasing,  and,  if  sometimes  a  little  tedious, 
by  no  means  ridiculous.  ISlarivaux  composed  a  great  number 
of  pieces  characterized  by  an  accurate  and  delicate  psychology. 
Among  them  are:  Lc  jeu  de  I'amour  et  du  hasard;  Le  Legs; 
Lfs  faiissex  confidences;  La  surprise  de  Vam&ur;  L'Epreuve; 
L'Ncole  des  meres;  Artequin  poH  par  ramour.  Ilia  best 
novels  are  Vie  de  Marianue  and  the  Paysan  panrenu.  The 
prettiest  of  his  acted  nouveUes  is  Le  jfu  de  I'limour  et  du- 
hasard.    A  young  girl  in  the  country  awaits  her  betrothed  who 
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to  be  presented  to  her;  in  order  to  know  hira  better,  she 
sunies  tho  role  and  costume  of  her  ninid,  whilo  the  maid, 
n  hpr  turn,  playa  the  mistress.  By  a  straoKe  coincidence, 
le  U'lrothfd  is  iHisscsaed  with  the  wiriii'  (|iu'fr  fantiy,  and  ar- 
rives at  the  elifitenu  under  the  nnine  and  in  the  costume  of  hjfl 
Falet,  while  tlte  v:det  plays  the  role  nf  thf  niHster.  The  fiancee 
flfltiiuisheil  and  iiisap[ioinled  at  liiulititr  the  servant  so  much 
lore  intentitin^,'  than  his  lord,  who,  in  the  end,  as  nii^ht  be 
nppoRcd,  ofTers  hU  heart  and  his  hand  to  the  |x<tendo-iuaid. 
)urin^  these  ennd)ata  of  love,  the  father  and  brother  of  the 
[Irl,  who  are  in  the  secret,  play  Irieka  «n  the  yiiung  people. 
'he  whole  forms  a  very  pretty  little  picture  which,  although 
;t  in  dreamland,  appears  quite  natural. 

Philippe  Nerieault,   called   Destouchta    (16SO-1754).   fol- 
owcd  the  elasiie  niU-s  in  twenty-seven  conieilies,  the  beat  of 
rhich  are  Lf  Philomphe  marii,  ou  Le  Mart  hontntx  de  I'&tre, 
?Bnd  Lc  O'lorieux,  his  masterpiece. 

Piprre  Claude  Nivelle  de  La  Chaussfie  (1602-1751)  is  the 
creator  of  the  comidie  htrvxoyante  Clearful  drania),  a  name 
(»iven,  Jiays  a  French  critic,  not  without  nialioe.  Lt  Prcjugl  d 
mode,  VEcole  dcs  M^res,  and  Mflanide,  considered  his  mas- 
jrpiece,  are  amon^  the  twenty-nine  of  his  plays  belonifing  to 
his  new  jrcnre,  which  combines  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  and 
based  on  sympathy  for  unfortunate  humanity. 
While  Slarivaux.  Destouches  and  La  Chausaee  portrayed 
life  amonjT  the  middle  classes,  the  Abb£  Anloine  Prevcet 
d'Kxiles  (1697-1765)  depicts  the  frivolous  and  immoral  nobil* 
ity.  In  his  Memoires  d'tin  hommc  de  qualite  retire  du  mande 
he  deseribt's  his  nwn  restless  life.  The  Memoires  inelude  his 
maaterpieeo.  Uistoire  du  Chevalier  />ts  Grivtix  el  de  Mitnon 
Lexcaut,  afterwards  published  separately.  This  affecting  tale 
reinti-s  the  love  of  llie  youn^  nobletimn,  Dea  (Jrieux,  for  the 
lowljorn  anil  faithless  J^lanon  Lescant,  whom  he  follows  to 
America  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  sufferinc.  The  story, 
under  the  title  of  Mfiiton  Ltscnut,  h:is  long  been  familiar  to 
English-speaking  readers.  Maurice  Lcloir  made  a  series  of 
paintin^rs  depicting  various  incidents  of  the  narrative,  and 
these  were  exhihited  in  this  eoiniiry  and  attractotl  wide  atten- 
tion. It  is  still  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  owing  to  its  beau- 
tiful aud  aiinple  portrayal  of  character.    Manon  Lrscaut  was 
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iniitatpd  hy  OtMirge  Sand  in  Lconr.  L'^ont,  and  th. 
writer,  J.  Brandts,  cmploycil  it  in  his  Irayi'dy.  />•  ■ 
bruch.  I*uccini  nsod  it  for  his  text  in  his  lyric  drama  .Vanon 
tescaut.  The  Abbe  Pr^vcwt  is  also  reniembRred  for  his  jour- 
nal, Le  Pour  ct  le  Contre,  in  imitation  of  the  Spectator,  and 
for  his  translations  of  Richardson's  novels,  Panuhf  tfronrfi- 
8(yn,  and  Chnssa  Qarlowc. 

Baptiste  Tx>nia  Orweet  (1709-1777)  reached  the  height  of 
his  fame  with  hia  comedy  he  Mi-vhnnt,  a  pictnrt-  of  the  Iiui- 
guage  and  ciistoms  of  contemporary  society.    Ills  humonnis 
conceit,  Veri-Vert,  is  not  forgotten.    The  subject  of  this  pnwn 
is  a  parrot,  which,  tauf^ht  by  some  nuna  of  Nevers,  has  beouiiui^ 
a  prodigy  of  intelligence  and  devotion,    l*he  Sisters  of  Nan 
wish  to  see  it;  so  it  is  sent  to  them  by  one  of  the  boats  thai 
ply  the  Loire,    During  the  voyage  it  heara  the  pussengers  aii 
boatmen  swear  and  curse,  so  that  on  arriving  at  Nantes 
shocks  the  Sisters  by  the  coaiseness  of  its  laugnage,  and  tH 
hasten  to  send  it  back  to  its  teachers.     Vert-Vort,  oblip 
to  da  penance,  mends  his  wayst,  and  obtains  pardon,  bill  di< 
of  indigestion  from  eating  sugarplums.    The  author  has  cnAui 
eled  this  theme  with  great  delicacy,  and  pointed  it  witli 
quantity  of  epigrams,  brilliant,  if  somewhat  farfetched.    W 
later  added  two  new  poems  to  Ver(-Ver(.  Lcs  Pensionnai 
and  L'Ouvroir. 

Alexis  Piron  (1689-1773)  was  quoted  for  his  sallies  of 
and  his  epigrams;  his  play,  La  Mitroma-nif,  ou  la  manie 
faire  des  vers,  revolves  upon  unnsuiUly  xiilgar  aituntioas,  liii! 
in  the  matter  of  animation,  it  is  one  of  the  foremottt  coni'ili* 
of  the  century.    Piron  was  himself  a  *'  metromaniac  ";  in  hi 
youth,  he  covered  with  couplets  and  epigrams  the  margi 
of  legal  papers  which  he  was  given  to  write  or  copy.    Ha' 
ing  receiveil  his  degree  as  lawyer,  he  wrote  a  brilliant  nde,  b 
so  obscene,  that  his  native  town,  Dijon,  was  indignant,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  practice  bis  profession.     He  therefo 
gained  a  living  as  copyist,  and  continued  to  write  ppi 
agsinst  eviTybo<ly.     A  candidate  for  the  Academy,   he  for 
feited  his  place  by  the  remark  in  s  visit  to  that  institnti* 
"  There  are  forty  of  them  who  have  the  si-nse  of  four."    C 
day,  Piron  wrote  on  Voltaire's  door,  the  word  '*  Coqnin 
(rascal).      Whereupon    Voltaire   dnwieil   himself   elegantlyj 
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and  oame  to  <»II  on  Piron,  saying:     *' Monsieur,  I  found 
yoiir  cnrd  on  uiy  door." 

Piron  Hflhievwl  celebrity  in  Paria  where  he  wrote  eighteen 
plan's  for  the  Theatre  dp  In  Foirc  and  some  oi>6ras-coini(iue8, 
one  of  wbieb,  called  I'Endriaguc,  is  very  extraordinarj',  and 
has  for  the  principal  character  a  monster;  the  names  of  the 
charaelers  are  impot«ible,  such  as:  EspadaTantavellndoe, 
Elfridf'riKelpot,  etn.,  but  the  music  was  by  his  eompatriot, 
the  preat  L-ompofier  Haineau.  Pii*on  was  finally  eleete<l  to 
the  Acad^mie  Fran<;aLse,  but  the  king  refused  to  ratify  hta 
election,  so  Piron  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  thus: 

Ci-gtl  I'iron,  qui  ne  fut  rien 
Pas  memo  acad(>mieicn.* 

The  lyriR  poeta  of  this  epoch  were  rhetoricians  rather 
than  poets.  An  exhaustion  of  the  great  sources  of  inspiration 
Ird  to  discriptiona  of  ujiture  without  enthusiasm,  and  de- 
scriptive poetry — a  kind  of  exercise  in  versification — became 
the  genre  in  vo^e.  Of  its  numerous  expressions  in  this 
period,  it  seenia  worth  while  to  mention  only  the  Snisons  of 
Saint -Lambert — a  cold,  monotonous  poem,  of  careful  versi- 
fication— and  the  copious  output  of  Delille.  This  is  what  is 
calle<l  the  "  literature  of  the  Empire  ";  and  Delille  is  its  king. 
It  is  an  extremely  weak  literature,  in  spite  of  the  ini!(mtf«t- 
able  qualities  of  a  style  that  could  adapt  itself  to  the  descrip- 
tion nf  the  most  ordinary  objects.  Gustave  Lanstm  writes: 
"  The  eighteenth  century  made  over  antiquity  to  its  own 
image,  which  n-senibted  it  like  the  divinities  of  the  opera 
resemble  the  Homeric  Olympus.  There  was  nothing  but 
esprit." 

The  Abb^  Delille  (1738-1813)  was  one  of  those  smart. 
witty  abbes  of  whom  there  were  so  many  in  the  eighteenth 
centnry — abbes  who  shone  in  the  salons,  and  were  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  the  ehun-h  only  in  order  to  receive  its  reve- 
nues. He  outlived  the  Revolution  without  accident.  His 
poems  include  Les  Jurdina,  Lllomine  des  Champs,  Le^  Trois 
Jf^gneg  de  la  Nature:  descriptions  on   descriptions,     "  He 
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boasted  toward  the  end  of  his  life/'  sftid  Victor  Hugo,  *'  of 
having  made  twelve  camfbi,  four  <logR,  three  horvea,  iodadhig 
that  of  Job,  six  ti^nTu,  two  catA,  a  gnme  uf  rhiss.  ii  bnckf^ant- 
iiion-board,  a  dmuiiht-board,  a  billiard  tabic,  acveraj  wintera, 
many  summers,  a  number  of  springs,  fifty  sunsets,  and  so 
many  dawns  that  h(^  eould  not  count  th^m."  Hui  amusements 
in  the  drawing  room  occupy  almost  as  mnoh  spaco  in  his 
poems  as  do  the  rural  descriptions;  we  feel  that  the  author 
"  l(x>kcd  at  the  country  only  through  the  windows  of  the 
chateau." 

Florinn  (1755-1794),  also,  still  livt-a  because  of  his  PabUty 
in  which  sinipIi<Mty  of  narrativf  is  united  with  a  certain  grace- 
ful delicacy  and  a  well-pointed  "  moral."  Hts  Fnhlfs  txt 
easier  to  uudpintand,  and  better  adapted  to  the  young,  than 
are  tlie  more  poetic  and  more  capricious  compositionft  of  La 
Fontaine.  Their  titles  embrace;  Leg  Deux  Voyat/curs  (Tlie 
Two  Travelers) ;  le  Chat  et  Ic  Miroir  {The  Cat  aiid  the  Mir- 
ror) ;  Le  Siuge  qui  montre  Ui  lantenie  magique  (The  Monkey 
with  the  Magic  Lantern);  L'Ane  qui  joue  dc  la  flute  (The 
Aiw  that  Pljiys  the  Flute),  etc 

^eouehnrd  Li-brun  called  Lebrun- Pin  dare,  which  name 
has  Iw^n  pn-sen-ed  for  him  by  ptisterity  not  without  ironical 
intent,  and  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan  wrote  odea.  Of  the 
latter  *8  sacred  poema  Voltaire  said,  "  sacres  ils  sont,  car 
personne  a'y  touehe."*  Jean  Francois  Mannontel  is  remem- 
bered for  two  medifwre  novels:  Rt'Ugaire  and  /.»«  Infns. 
Finally,  Malfilatre  and  CJilbert  were — like  Chatterton  in  Eng- 
land and  Calderon  in  Spain — ^young  poets  consnmcd  by  mis- 
ery before  their  genius  had  fully  ripened.  MalflUtre  com- 
piiKed  a  pretty  poem  of  a  mythological  character.  Sarcisse. 
Xanrisse  is  the  son  of  the  rivt-r  Cephise.  He  falls  in  love 
with  his  own  image  while  looking  at  himself  in  the  waters  of 
a  spring,  to  the  bottom  of  which  he  pinngw,  and  is  changed 
into  the  flower  which  bears  his  name. 

Oillx'rt  (1751-17S0)  is  the  author  of  satires.  The  strophes 
of  his  Adieux  A  l/i  Vie  have  become  classic;  a  well-known 
stanza,  and  whieh  is  inscribed  over  the  supposed  remains  of 
Gill>ert  in  the  catacombs  of  Paris,  is  this  one: 
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Au  banquet  dc  la  vie,  infortun^  ronvive, 
J'appanis  un  jour  et  je  meurs: 
Je  m^'urs,  et  snr  rna  tonibc  oCi  Icntcinent  j'arrive, 
JJul  ne  vtendra  verser  des  pleurs.* 

ANDRfi  CHfiNIER 

• 

On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  a  ffi-eat  poet  Andr^  Chenier, 
le  dernier  <l<s  clasitiffufs,  appeared.  Owstave  Lanson  writes: 
*'  If  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  claasify  Andre  Chonier,  so  that 
he  has  been  frequently  called  i-omantieist  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  that  literary  movement,  it  is  beenuse  it  has  not 
been  recognized  bow  little  the  pst-udo-classicists  fnnn  1780  to 
1829  have  the  rifibt  to  be  calWd  intu-rilurs  or  disei[di>H  of  the 
aeventeenth  century-— that  of  Boileau  and  Racine.  Chfinier 
is  not  to  be  distingruished  fnmi  his  eontempnraries,  except  in 
that  he  goea  bnek  to  the  Bonrees  of  ^reat  clasRiu  art.  This 
genuine  p<)et  who  read  Virgil,  Homer,  nnd  Theocritus  in  sueh 
exquisite  sympathy  with  the  antique  world,  and  knew  how  to 
become  enthusiastic  about  Mnlberbe  as  well — this  curious  mas- 
ter of  form  who  imparted  t/j  di'trenerate  classic  verse  such 
delicate  and  powerful  rhythm  and  harmony,  is  the  very  man 
who  understood  "  I'Art  pofitique  "  as  Racine  and  La  Fon- 
taine understood  it,  and  who  brought  into  realization  Boi- 
leau's  original  theories." 

Andr^  Cheuier  was  bom^as  was  his  brother,  Marie- 
Joseph,  who  was  also  a  poet — iu  Constantiuopic,  wlicre  their 
father  was  conaul-peneral.  Their  mother,  a  Greek,  ac- 
quainted Andr^  at  an  early  age  with  the  literature  of  her 
country;  hence  the  originality  of  hi«  poetry  at  a  time  when 
all  verses  seemc<l  cast  iu  the  same  mold.  Having  studied  and 
cherished  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  from  his  childhood, 
he  was  a  real  renovator  of  poetic  sentiment.  On  his  return 
to  France,  the  Revolution  broke  out ;  he  greeted  it  with  ecstasy, 
but  fought  its  excesses  with  anger,  in  his  Odea  and  lambcs. 
He  was  arrestetl  on  account  of  some  articles  he  had  published 


*  At  life's  banquet,  uufortunate  gticst, 
I  appeared  one  day  aiiU  I  die: 
I  die,  and  over  my  jo'ave  where  I  alowly  deflcead. 
No  one  will  come  to  slicj  a  tear. 
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in  La  Mereure,  Toicing  his  uadignant  protesft  af^inst  the  pz- 
cetffs  of  the  Terror.  He  would  pwbablj  have  been  forgott«m 
in  prison  and  been  r«»leaA'<J,  with  «o  many  Mth.-rs.  after  tlw 
Ninth  Tbennidor,  if  his  father,  uneasy  for  his  son's  fate,  bad 
not  gone  to  solicit  hia  pardon.  This  stop  proved  fatal;  the 
ver>*  next  day  he  was  sent  to  the  scaffold,  in  enmpany  with  his 
fricu'l,  Iioucher,  the  poet  of  the  ,Uo«.  J\ist  before  hia  execu- 
tion, Andr^ struck  bis  forehead  with  hia  hand  and  said:  '*  It 
is  nnforlunale;  there  wjis  sumethiug  in  here."  The  guillottiii 
by  cutting  off  that  head,  deprived  France  of  a  poet  w 
bej?inninj;8  had  piven  the  g'n\itest  hopes.  Hia  ode  on  the  Srr- 
ment  tiu  Jen  tie  J*auv\e  (Tbf  Oath  of  Tennis  Court'),  ^n 
especially  the  lamhis,  written  in  prison  while  awaiting  dest 
and  the  exfiuisite  elepy  of  the  Jeune  Captive,  are  in  the  fi 
rank  of  tuitiric  poptrj'.  and  of  the  most  Kiihlinie  lyric  qitality. 
The  young  captive  was  Ainiee  de  Coipuy,  a  companion  of 
Ch^nicr's  captivity,  who  grieved  at  losing  her  life  so  earty^ 
and  winhed,  like  the  flower  which  had  only  seen  the  dawn, 
finisli  the  day  that  was  scarcely  bepnn.  Andre  Clienipr  wi 
only  thirly-two  yi-are  uhl  when  he  died,  in  1791.  It  was  h< 
who  sang : 

L'art  oe  fut  que  dos  \-er8,  le  cceur  sruI  rat  po^.* 

Le  Sage  had  founded  the  novel  of  obs4^rvfttion,  J.  J. 
senn  had  introdneed  the  sentimental,  moral,  and  philtwophici 
genre,  PrcvuHl,  the  tragic  passion;  Marivaux,  the  sublJe  at 
ysis  of  love,  and  with  Beruartlin  de  Saiut-Pierre  the  pi< 
turcwjue  and  descriptive  characlciTZMl  the  novel. 

Bernardin  de  Saint-I*it'rre — the  greatest  of  Rouaaeaa^a 
pupils  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  discipU*  most  dt- 
reetly  iiiKplreil  by  him — is  a  Inie  p*»et  in  prose.  During  Jean.« 
Jacques  Houssean's  last  stay  in  Paris  the  coast/int  conipanioi 
of  his  walks  was  Bernardin  de  SaintJ*ierre.  with  wlioni,  ii 
tastes  and  eharacter,  he  had  mueb  in  comuion.  Bom  at  Havre  ii 
1737.  he  came  of  a  family  who  pnifi-sised  to  be  descendants 
Eostache  de  Saint-Pierre  of  Calais — famous  for  his  devotit 

■  When  the  depuUes  of  tbeThinl  K«Ut«  took  tfae  o>th  not  to  i 
until  a  conatitulion  bad  been  granted. 

'  Art  makee  but  veraot  the  heart  alonr  is  a  poet. 
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to  his  pompatriots  when  Edward  III.  in  1347,  took  that  town 
and.  irritated  Uy  iLt  long  rt'sistaiipp,  demanded  that  six  nobles 
of  the  city  place  themselves,  with  ropc«  aruuud  their  uecks, 
at  his  mercy.  Adventurous  and  undiseiplinod,  Bernardin 
de  Sftint-Pierre  attempted  Bevcrnl  rnreers,  8iiilor,  soldier, 
and  traveler.  At  oue  time  he  eunei-ived  the  project  of  creeting 
a  model  eity  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Aral  in  Russia,  in  which 
virtue  and  freedom  should  hold  swaj'.  Orlofl,  the  man  in 
power  durinii:  the  reign  of  Empress  Catherine,  to  whom  the 
imafrinative  Frunehnian  unfolded  his  plwus,  re^anletl  him  as  a. 
dreamer,  and  sent  him  as  an  artillery  oflEieer  to  Finland;  but 
Bernardin  did  not  like  the  eonditions  in  Russia,  and  soon  re- 
sif^cned  hia  connnission.  In  tlie  course  of  hia  travels  he  made  long 
journej-s  through  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the  Freueh  colonies. 
Everywhere  his  contemplative  mind  had  been  impressed  more 
by  the  works  of  nature  than  by  those  of  man ;  and  it  is  these 
imprefwions  and  rt^fleetions  that  we  find  in  hia  Etud(^s  de  la 
yature  and  Iiis  Hurmonies  de  la  Nature.  The  countries  he 
visited  are  depicted  in  his  Voyage  a  rilC'dc-France;  m  his 
stories,  Le  Ctifc'  de  Surate  and  La  Chaumitre  Indifnne;  and 
t'spi'ciaUy  in  the  story — the  title  to  his  fame — Paul  et  Vir- 
tfinie,  included  in  the  fourtli  volume  of  his  Etudes  de  la 
Nature.  In  this  work  he  was  sible.  with  infinite  art,  to  interest 
the  reader  in  the  life  of  two  rbildrt^n  whose  nmtunl  aflTection, 
brotherly  aiid  sisterly  in  ita  orii>ia,  develops  unconsciously 
into  love,  and  is  at  last  rudely  broken  by  an  accidental  death. 
The  suavity  of  this  touehini:  idyll,  to  which  the  author  has 
given  as  a  setting  the  wild  be;iuties  of  trojiieal  nature,  is 
unsurpa.^ed.  It  voiced  a  protest  a^'ainst  the  superficialities 
and  hypoerisies  of  sneiety,  and  made  n  despairing  appeal  for 
nature  and  tpiiet  that  was  re-eehoed  throughout  Europe.  The 
novel  won  for  Saint-Pierre  a  swift  and  an  immense  popular- 
ity, and  still  occupies  a  place  of  honor  among  the  literary 
prodtictions  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'.  It  is  Raid  that  when 
the  author  read  his  book  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Necker,  to 
the  assembletl  61ite  of  the  social  and  the  literary  world,  it 
fell  flat.  Thomas  went  to  sleep,  Buffon  denmndetl  his  carriage 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  Madame  Necker  superficially  compli- 
mented him.  The  author  was  in  despair,  but,  encouraged 
afresh  by  some  old  friends,  he  had  the  story  published.    In 
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thp  firet  year  it  ran  through  upward  nf  fifty  editions.    Every 
baby  was  chrislenwl  I'aul  or  Virgiiiie. 

This  story  and  La  ClHtumOire  Inriiennc  are  the  two  wnrki 
in  which  Rousseau's  intluence  is  most  strikingly  revealed. 
In  the  Ckaumiere  Indiettnc,  the  author's  antipathy  to  cul- 
ture is  also  evident:  an  FInglishmnn  poes  to  India  to  acarfli 
for  truth,  only  to  find  the  people  imbued  with  the  egotisticiil 
idea  of  caste.  During  his  Rojourn  he  is  caught  in  a  storm 
in  the  woods,  and  H(*eks  nhelter  in  an  Indian  hut.  The  occu- 
pant, n  pariah  capable  of  generous  thoughta  for  those  who 
have  made  him  an  outeaM,  proves  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  true  wisdom.  He  leaehes  that  real  happiness  eou.sistfi  ia 
being  pure  and  unsophisticated.  Cbenier  has  described  this 
philosophical  story  as  the  best,  the  most  moral,  and  the  short- 
t!Kt  of  nnvela.  It  is  mueh  h'ss  sentimental  than  Paul  et  Vir* 
ginic,  and  is  not  lacking  in  humor:  and  for  these  reasons 
many  persons  prefer  it  to  his  more  famous  tale.  Lfg  Vaiu 
d'un  t^olitnirc,  which  appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution, 
is  a  chimvra  of  social  reform. 

Bcruarilin  de  Saint-Pierre's  Etudes  de  la  yature  (Studies 
of  Nature)  contain  brilliant  descriptions,  but  they  are  worth- 
less from  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  sentimental  to  the 
point  of  wenrinpfiH.  He  points  out  the  harmonies  of  human 
beings  iu  their  relation  to  one  auothcr^the  tilings,  physical 
and  moral,  in  which  they  correspond  and  differ;  the  similar- 
ilies  and  otmtrasts  which,  in  consonances  and  accords,  he  likens 
to  music.  Finally,  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre — like  hia  master, 
Rousseau — rekindled,  esp'-cially  among  the  women  of  his  gtm- 
eration,  the  love  of  morality  and  religion.    He  died  In  1811. 
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With  the  meeting  of  tbe  States-General  on  May  5,  1789, 
prophecy,  pivaohing,  and  the  mutterings  HgHinst  misrule,  took 
at  Inst  the  form  of  action.  What  Mon^sijuieu,  Voltaire, 
Kousseau,  and  the  Encyclopedists  so  elotjuentiy  foretold  had 
come  to  paKR.  What  the  daring  BeaiimarrhaJR ' — the  storm- 
bird — proclaimed  throujrh  the  piij)i)ets  of  the  mimic  sta^e, 
vrna  omphusized  and  made  nwful  by  the  mob  of  livinp  men. 
Presently  all  the  pent-up  protests  of  the  people  against  the 
crimeA  of  profligate  monarchy  were  to  be  expressed  in  acts 
of  savage  fnry,  unbridletl  lieense,  and  cniel  murder,  done  in 
the  name  nf  liberty.  It  was  not  until  two  rcpublicfl  ami  four 
monarchies  had  been  sneecssively  created  and  destroyed  that 
ice,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Third  Republic,  at- 

led  political  stability,  and  with  it  prosperity  and  peace. 
is  the  literature  of  a  nation  is  interwoven  with  the  exprrs- 
fiions  of  its  society  and  government,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  keep 
in  mind  the  state  of  Prance  during  these  periods  of  conflict 
and  change.  To  this  end,  let  us  refresh  our  memory  with  a 
brief  historical  review. 

The  First  Republic  was  proclaimed  on  September  21, 
1792,  and  hiKtcd  for  twelve  years,  with  three  successive  forms 
of  administration:  (1)  The  Convention,  which  condemned 
Louis  XV'I  and  ia  identified  with  the  Kevolutionary  Tribu- 
nal's '*  Reign  of  Terror."  (2)  The  Director)',  established 
on  October  26,  1795,  and  overthrown  by  the  coup  d'etat  of 
General  Bonaparte  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  in  the  year  VIII 
of    the    Republic— November    9,    1799.    (3)    The    Consulate 

'  Napoleon  T  cftlled  ius  play  J>  Manage  de  Figaro  "  La  Revolution  M\\ 
en  octiuD." 
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(de«lBred  on  November  11,  1799),  of  which  Bonaparto  wm 
Firet  Consul,  lasliujf  until  1801  The  First  Empin-  Ihiil  fnl- 
lowed  saw  Napoleon  cmxvned  as  hcreditarj'  enipei*or  of  ihe 
French;  after  gaining  the  inastt^rj'  '^'^^'^  *''*?  greater  part  of 
Europe,  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  at  Fontaineblenu  nn 
April  11,  1814,  The  First  Restoration,  as  the  reign  (if  the  re- 
instated Bourbons  was  called,  beheld  l^>uis  XVIII  seate^i 
on  the  throne;  but  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba  in  March, 
1815.  and  expelled  him.  The  ensuing  period,  from  the  middli' 
of  Mareh  to  June  22d,  is  known  as  the  "  Hundred  Daj-s  ";  it 
witnessed  the  unavailing  atruggh^  of  Nnpol(>on  to  reestublijih 
bis  empire.  With  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo,  Louii  X  VIII 
resumed  hia  rule,  by  the  will  of  the  allied  arniies,  and  am- 
tinned  to  reign  until  1824.  His  successor  and  brother.  Charles 
X,  was  dethroned  by  the  Jiilj*  Revolution  (July  'J7  29,  1830) ; 
tins  eniled  the  Sinwind  Restoration,  and  eonelud*^!  the  rule  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  fjOtiLi  Philippe,  the  "  cit- 
izen king,'*  representing  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
.came  into  power  with  the  July  government,  and  was  drposwl 
'by  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848.  lie  had  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Comte  de  Paris ;  bvit  a  pro-visional 
government  pmelainiefl  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (F'ehniary  23th). 
the  birth  of  the  Second  Republic.  Its  lift-  was  brief.  By  k 
coup  d'ftat  (1851),  Ijonis  Bonaparte,  nephew  of  Napoleon  I. 
had  himself  named  President  for  ten  years;  then  in  Deceinbpr, 
1852,  he  was  crowned  emperor — Napoleon  III.  In  1870  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  at  the  battle  of  Sedan, 
and  follnwinsr  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  on  S**pteuiber  4tb, 
the  Third  Republic  was  established,  with  Adolph  Thiers  as 
President. 


POLITICAL  ELOQUENCE  AND  PAMPIILKTS 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  devastating  wars  of  Napo- 
leon did  not  promote  literary  development  in  France.  But 
the  Revolution  pave  birth  to  political  elfx^uence;  ami  foremost 
among  the  orators  of  the  tribtine  and  the  pamphlet  was  Mira- 
beau,  the  "  French  Demosthenes. *'  whoRe  elo<]ucnee  dorai- 
nateil  whole  assemblies  and  whose  voice  incllncil  everyone  to 
his  wishes. 
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Ilonor^  Habriel  Riquftti,  Comtc  de  Miralx-aii  (174i)-ni), 
belonjtwi  to  an  ItiiliHn  family  long  settiwi  in  France.  His 
father,  the  Marquis  lif  MirulK-au,  was  called  the  "  friend  of 
men  " — an  appellation  derived  from  the  title  of  one  of  hia 
works,  L'.^mj'  des  Hommes.  He  was  one  of  those  anomaloua 
beings  who  fiirthert'd  the  iulercHt  of  hunianit>-,  but  let  no  occa- 
sion pa^  to  harass  and  ill-treat  liia  own  family  ^  and  he  exer- 
cised, by  reason  of  his  obdurate  and  despotic  character,  a  per- 
nicious influt?nee  over  his  son.  Fathers,  at  that  time,  had  tho 
authority  to  put  their  .sons  in  prison  when  Uwy  w«rH  not  satis- 
tied  with  thi'iii.  even  if  thi-sc  suns  were  of  affe  and  married. 
Honoris  father,  who  was  verj-  harsh  to  him,  exercised  this 
authority  repeatedly;  but  Homirfi  escaped,  and  settled  in  Hol- 
land. On  i-etiirninp  to  Krnnee  ho  was  imprisoned  a^ain,  by 
\irtue  of  a  lettrc  de  cachrt.*  Thus  he  awiuired  that  hati-od  of 
despotism  and  that  ardi'nt  lov«  of  liberty  which  inspired  his 
elofjuence.  In  his  Essm  xur  ic  tlf^'ipotixme  he  preaches  the  Revo- 
hition.  In  the  prison  of  St.  Vincennes,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  three  years,  he  wroty  his  Essai  aur  Ics  hftns  de 
cachet  ct  les  prisons  d't'tal,  and  his  famous  letters,  published 
later  under  the  title  of  Lcltres  originalcs  de  Mirabean  ecrite.s 
au  donjon  de  Vhicennes  pendant  ks  aviiees  1777-1780.  These 
letters  embrace  his  correspondenc-e  with  the  Marquise  Sophie 
de  Monnier,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Erotica  biblion.  When 
he  was  ambassador  to  Berlin,  where  Frederick  William  II 
reigned,  he  wrote  a  series  of  official  reports  important  to 
Prussian  hlstorj':  IHstoirc  sccrrtc  de  la  cour  de  Berlin,  and 
Dc  la  Monarchie  prussicnne  sou:s  FrMfric  Ic  Grand. 

It  is,  however,  his  el(M|uence  that  brought  him  the  greatest 
fame.  When  he  apoke  the  whole  assembly  was  breathless 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  It  was  he  who  uttered  the 
famous  words,  when  tlip  Third  Kstate,  assembled  in  the  Salle 
du  Jcu  de  Pauine  (Tenuis  Courtl  received  orders  from  the 
king  to  disperse:  "  Go  tell  your  master  that  we  are  here 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  we  shall  not  depart  save 


'  A  iettre  de  cwhft  was  a  «Iip  of  paper,  clfwed  hy  the  royal  .^*al,  containing 
an  arbitmrj'  warrant  of  imprisonment  or  exile  without  accuimtion  or  trial. 
Thue  lettera,  it  is  s^aid,  wen*  »nlil  liv  some  of  the  kinpi  (or  hirKP  sums  of 
money,  a  blank  l>cing  loft  on  the  paper  to  be  tilled  in  by  the  purchaser 
with  the  victim's  name. 
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by  the  forrfi  of  baynnt'ts."     Subsequently,  during  a  pf-n 
of  twenty  juonths,  he  dt-livcrcd  one  hundred  and  fifty  epei-cb 
ahvnys  forceful  and  fiery.     It  is  said  that  the  first  pr(K>f  « 
hia  elcMiuence  was  fnrnislieH  nt  his  own  trial  for  divorce,  whe; 
he  pleaded  for  himself  with  such  eloquence  that  his  wifc'i 
lawyer  cried  with  rage. 

Mirabeau  sometimes  received  help  in  the  preparation  o 
his  speeebeR;  Chamfort  was  nmonp  those  whose  cdUaboratioa 
was  most  useful  tu  him.  When  Mirabeau  mounted  the  plat- 
form it  was  often  after  a  conversation  with  Chamfort ;  it  was 
Chamfort,  speakinR  through  Mirabeau,  who  said:  "From 
here  yiiu  st-e  th«  window  through  whieh  Charles  IX  shot  'it 
the  lluffuenots."  '*  Facility  is  a  fine  thing,"  said  Chamfo 
to  Mirabeau,  "  provided  that  we  never  waste  it.'*  Mirnbea 
asnends  the  platform:  '*  Gentlemen,"  he  saj-s,  *'  it  has 
a  long  tune  sinee  I  said  to  m>'self  that  facility  is  one  of 
finest  gifts  of  nature,  but  only  on  condition  that  it  be  n- 
wasted."  Yet  the  verj-  gestures  of  Alirabeau  were  commaiub 
his  motions  the  strokes  of  statesmanship.  It  was  Chamfo 
who  translated,  "  Lilverty,  Erpmlity,  Fraternity,  or  Death," 
into  "  Be  my  brother  or  I  will  kill  you."*  He  was  a  radirjil 
pessimist  who  astonished,  amazed,  and  8addene<]  his  ctoi- 
temporaries.  Mirfll>enu  used  to  say  of  him:  "  1  polish  my, 
intellect  by  contact  with  this  mind,  the  most  electric  I  hav 
known." 

Nicolas  Chamfort  is  not  so  well  remembered  for  his  dra- 
matic works  as  for  his  jKiIitical  pamphlets,  his  sharp  sayin 
and  his  connection  with  Mirabean.  It  was  he  who  gave 
the  Revolullimary  army  the  motto:  "  Gnerrt*  aui  paUi 
paix  aux  chaumieres."'  The  Abb6  Si^yte's  famous  pamphlet 
on  the  rights  of  the  Third  Estate  owes  its  title  to  Chamfort: 
Qu'est-ce  que  le  Ttert-Eiaif  —  fiten/  —  Que  doit-U  eiret~~ 
Tout! » 


1  HeiT  von  Diikiw,  Uie  GemuuQ  eh&ncellor,  trsnalAtcd  it  thus; 

"  WiUst  Du  nicbt  mein  Druder  seia, 
SeMa^'  ich  Dir  den  Sehiiild  dn." 

'  War  with  the  palace,  peace  vith  llic  collagen. 
»  Wh»t  15  Uie  Third  Estate?— Nothing!— Whit  should  it  bet— Etctt^ 
thinil 
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Camille  DeRmotilins  instipatetl  the  storming  of  the  Batttille, 
and  hia  pamphlet,  Heifoiutiuits  tie  France  ft  dr.  Hrahant  was 
influeutittl  in  overtlirowmg  tlic  tiirondistti  and  royalty. 


THE  THEATKR:  SONGS 

The  French  are  a  nation  of  theater-goers.  Even  while 
countless  heads  were  fallintr  nnder  the  piilhitine,  th«^  passion 
for  theatrical  performances  no  wise  diminished.  In  fact  it 
grew;  but  the  plays  were  political  expressions  of  the  day, 
and  passed  with  the  day. 

Marii-Joeeph  Chenior  (1764-1811)  t.«t  the  dramatist  of  the 
Revolution  whose  works  most  vividly  portray  its  hatreds  and 
its  hopes.  Danton  said  of  his  play,  Charles  IX,  ow  I'icolc  dcs 
rots:  '*  If  Fipnrt)  ha-s  killed  the  n(>bility,  Charles  IX  will  kill 
royalty."  This  drama  ( ITftO),  iniporiant  in  subject,  hut  mis- 
erably executed,  was  innm-nsuly  popular  bi'causi'  it  violently 
attacked  tyrants,  and  in  its  titular  subject  the  public  saw 
liouis  XVI.  Chenier  is  also  the  nnthor  of  the  Chant  dn  depart 
— a  battle  sou^j  of  tin?  Republic  that  made  him  famous,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  contains  an  true  poetry. 

Antoine  Vincent  Arnault  became  the  idol  of  the  populace 
in  1791  heenvuie  of  bis  tragedy  Marius  d  Minturnat.  and  his 
revolutionary  play.  Lucrecc,  ou  liotnc  lihrp..  Hndrr  Nnp<)- 
leon  he  held  n  jio-st  of  honor,  and  wrote  a  Napoleonic  play, 
Scipion;  but  his  sentiments  were  seen  to  undergo  a  change  in 
his  Gfrmanirus,  written  after  Napoleon's  downfall.  Joan 
Baptiste  I.*gouv^  gained  favor  with  his  trHgwly,  Ln  Mori 
d'Abd;  and  Jean  Frain-ois  de  la  Harpe  favored  the  Revoln- 
tion  in  both  his  trngcdieji  and  cnnieclies.  The  political  and 
satirical  play.  LWmi  dcs  lois,  by  Laya  (1793),  was  a  violent 
satire  on  tlie  Revolution,  and  canKe<l  a  tumuU  at  ever>*  jter- 
formance — the  i-oynlists  applau4lirig  and  the  republicans  hiss- 
ing it.  With  the  execution  of  the  king  its  representations 
ceased.  The  grpatest  suecess  of  the  times  wa**  an  obficend 
drama,  Juffrmfut  dernier  drx  roix.  hy  ManVhal.  which  mocked 
the  downfall  of  roynlty.  It  Wiis  staged  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  Marie- Antoinette.  Jenn  Francois  Dueis,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  '  *  Terror  ' '  made  known  to  the  French  some 
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of  Shakespeare's  greatest  characters.  When  Othetto 
played  and  the  seeiie  of  Desdf^mona's  murder  enactt'd.  tcr-^ 
ritie<l  nrrfiiins  ariiHe  from  the  audienco,  and  many  women 
fainted.  The  translations  made  by  Dueis  are  \i'ry  bad; 
critics  have  called  him  the  Shakespearean  bnngler.  Neverthe- 
lesB,  he  achieved  a  certain  purpose.  Amonjr  tlie  playwrights 
who  eschewed  |H)litics,  are  Jean  Fran(,«)is  Collin  d'llurle\'ille, 
whose  moat  cflFeetive  comedy  is  L,fs  Cluitetntx  en  Esfuxgne^  aud 
Philippe  Pabre  d'Eplantine,  who  wrote  seventeen  plays,  of 
which  Im  Phiiiuie  de  Moliire  is  the  best  contemporary  c<»niedy. 
The  snflix  Eiihmtint — niejiiiiii^  the  fi^ilden  rose — waa  acquired 
by  him  as  the  v^iuuer  of  that  emblem  in  the  poetical  contest 
of  the  Jeux  fiornxix  in  Tnnlouse. 

Tout  finit  par  dtJi  chansons  en  France,  The  roynl  power, 
abBolutc  power,  the  oppression  of  the  i»cople,  ended  will 
soni^R — the  songs  inspired  by  the  Uevohltion.  In  the  Archivi 
of  the  Conservatoire  ani  libraries  of  Kranee  there  have 
found  about  one  hundred  an<l  fifty  such  chatUoiis,  Of  th< 
the  earliest  is  the  ^a  ira,  song  on  the  14th  of  July,  17! 
at  the  Fete  de  la  Federation,  the  first  anuiverRjiry  of  the"" 
storming  of  the  Bsstillr.  The  words  were  Htii;irt>Kti>d  to  the 
street-singer,  Ladr6,  by  an  e.xelnmatiou  uttentl  by  Ili-njamin 
Franklin,  who,  on  learninfr  from  time  to  time,  of  Ills  country- 
men's victories  in  the  war  of  Ameriejin  Independence,  dnriuff 
his  sojourn  in  Paris,  rulibe^l  his  hands,  miyiiii;  *'  (^!a  ira,"  "  Qi 
ira  "  {"  It  will  go,  it  will  t?o."  i.  e.,  we  shall  succeeil).  TIm 
music  of  the  Qa  ira  was  that  of  n  popular  contre  dai 
called  tlie  Carillon  national,  composed  by  BeeourL  At  tii 
the  words  were  temperate,  aud  merely  desii;ncd  to  iuspi] 
courage;  but  by  degrei«  the  refrains  added  to  the  song  tool 
on  a  threatening  nature,  and  became  more  aud  more  ferocioi 
as  the  Kevolutiou  progressed.  Originaliy,  the  ^a  ira 
thus: 

Ah!  va  ira,  <;&  ira,  ^s  ira  I 
Le  peupic  en  n:  jour  »ann  vmac  n^pdte: 

Ah !  ?n  ira,  v^^  ira,  ^a  ira  I 
Malgn5  lea  mutins,  tout  reussira! 
Nos  ennemiH  roiiftu  cJi  n^tent  Ik; 
Kt  nous  nitons  ehant^r  alleluia  t 

Ah!  !;a  ira,  ^  ira,  ga  iral 
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Quund  Boilcau  judia  du  clcr^  parla, 
Conimc  1111  |irn]>tii-tc  il  a  jiK-dil  ccIa: 
En  chantant  ma  chansonnette, 
Avcc  [ilumir  on  dira: 

Ah!  (:a  iru,  v^  Jra,  va  ira! 
Matgrt-  k>i{  mulinit,  tout  r^uwirftl 

Later,  the  refrain  became: 

Ahl  ^  ira,  ^  ira,  ^a  ira! 
Les  aristocrat'  &  la  lantemc; 
Ah!  ta  ira,  v*  ira,  ^  ira! 
1*3  aristocrat'  on  lea  pendral 

The  Carmagnole  was  a  sohe  and  Oauce,  rivaling  in  popa- 
larity  the  ^'a  ira  duriutr  the  lievoltition.  Thi'  orifrinal  auntr. 
writt<'n  in  1792,  whs  of  n  militar>'  character,  and  rftenived 
its  name  from  a  dancf  popular  in  CarniaKriola,  a  town  in 
Italy,  but  the  revolutionaiy  snng  La  Carmagjiole,  owes  its 
name  to  the  name  of  a  jacket  introduced  into  Southern  France 
by  Pietlmontose  workmen.  Its  innocuous  nature  as  a  popu- 
lar danoinrr  fionp  was  transfonned,  in  1793,  into  the  bloody 
Carmagnole  dts  li&yalistes.  The  refrain,  however,  to  all  the 
verses  has  remained  the  same: 


Vive  le  son!  vive  le  son! 
Dansnnj4  la  carniagiiolc, 
\"iv6  le  son  du  canon  I 

The  most  famous  of  the  patriotic  sonpa  is  the  Maneiilaise, 
whii'h  brfathea  patriotic  ft-rvor  an<I  love  of  eountr>'.  The 
wrtrds  and  mtisic  were  conipused  by  Rouffct  de  Lisle,  a  younff 
oftirt'r  iu  the  ^ftrriHon  of  Strasburg,  in  the  midst  of  the  mil- 
itary preparations  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war 
Iw'tween  France  and  Austria.  Rouget  dc  Lisle  called  it 
Chant  de  gurrrr  p^mr  Vnrvuc  du  lihin.  Soon  afterwards,  thp 
singer  Arircur  sang  it  at  a  civic  banquet  at  Marseillea,  and  it 
caused  such  a  sensation  that  it  was  at  once  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  volunteers  of  the  battalion  just  leaving 
aiaraeillrs  for  l*aris.  They  snng  it  marching  to  the  attack 
of  the  Tuileries,  gn  August  10,  1792;  then  it  spread  spon- 
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Unmasly  tlimii|dKiat  Pnnc«;  imd«T  the  nuoe  of  Im  Mar- 
MtiUcue.  lU  lattt  tpi-w^  wnrn^v  attribatcd  to  J.  Cbcoier.  WM 
added  by  tbf  (iinjodiua,  who  sanir  it  on  their  mQr  to  the  gvilkh . 
tirir>.  Thf  Jk>urbr.4M  praKribcd  it.  but  ilw  pcopl«  of  the  JvHj^ 
rpvoliition  nf  1830,  by  whi«h  Charia  X  wh  forced  to  ab- 
dicate, marefaetd  to  itE  mane.  So  did  the  nTolotioiiali  of 
1M8,  wbn  drpoeed  LouA-PhOippe.  Kapfl4eon  III  tried  ttt 
subntitute  for  it  the  Pariant  pcmr  la  S^ri€,  by  Jean 
but  Kinee  Ibe  Third  B4publie,  in  ]H70.  it  has  been 
rwognixed  as  the  natiacial  hymn  of  Pranee.  Ita  finA  eonpletl 
runs: 

AOooi^  catftala  de  la  patri^ 

Le  joor  de  gfeire  eat  ann^t 

OoBlivaoua  da  la  tjrntane 

VtHtmdarA  aao^aat  «t  ler^*  (bis) 

Ritmdca-toMS,  dam  lea 

Hupr  COS  MhKBi  aaUatsT 

Ds  viomeot  juaqae  dans  a 

bBoi^ei  DOS  nli^  noa  coiafiapKal 
Aux  annB,  dioyeail  Coraies  vos  baSwUoast 
Msfcfaoas!  ^u)  qaW  naf  inpv  abRne  ai 

Tlie  eouiptwer  Sa]ieri  baa  used  the  IfarafsBaua  hi  the  op«-1 
in^  dioiB  of  bis  opera,  Ptlmirt;  Qriaon  eraploTed  it  in  tbej 
itttrodnctioo  to  the  oratorio  of  Esther  ( BaeiDe} ;  Schumann  { 
drew  npon  it  in  his  song  of  the  Two  graaaA'sn,  and  in  his 
orertnre    to    fftrmtamm    and    i>oro(Aaa    (GoeUie) .      Carlyle 
wrotc>:  **  The  aannd  of  it  did   tin^   in   men's  vetna,  and 
whnle  annics  and  ■■fiiililica  did  aing  it,  with  cyta  weeping 
and  boraing.  with  b«arta  defiant  of  death.  deq»ot,  and  devii.*' 

■  **  FSxtaat  poor  Is  Syna^ 
Le  }s«e  et  hma  D — - 
VeaAKt  pfiar  Uaria 
DcbMrM 


CHAPTER    XXTV 


THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY 


In  the  middle  of  Ihe  sixU^ulh  century  "at  last  Mal- 
herbe  came/"  and  pcfopmed  the  French  lanfruape;  and  not 
nntit  two  hundred  y<'are  lator  was  it  fitn-d  frnni  its  dasRio 
bondaj^p.  Draiiiatir.  pi>etry  (■aju-i-ially,  was  fettered  by  the 
French  misconception  of  Aristotle's  "  unities,"  the  unin- 
telliKihle  interpretation  of  the  dramas  of  antigoity,  and  the 
imperimiR  miUulateR  of  rnyalty.  Tt  became  in  effect  a  kind  of 
court  jxietry,  the  readers  of  which  w^-re  lintitcd  to  a  fe\v 
thousand  persons,  mostly  in  Paris.  The  cJa-ssic  form  was, 
moreover,  kept  intact  by  the  cxclasiou  of  all  foreign  infln- 
ence«. 

But  with  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  be- 
pinning  of  the  ninetwnlh,  literature  was  i-evivi(ied  by  imag- 
ination au<]  aentinieiit.  lu  the  reaction  from  the  bloody  tragc- 
dies  of  the  Itcvolution.  people  turned  their  minds  to  pence 
and  nature,  and  souirht  new  modes  of  expression  adaptec)  to 
new  coudilious.  The  terroi-s  and  the  miseries  that  Frenchmen 
had  undergone  (piieken'-d  their  sensibilities.  Softened  by  the 
anguish  of  exile  and  suffering,  men  *'  looked  in  their  hcarta 
and  wrote,'*  touclung  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
others.  Along  with  the  ideas  liberated  by  the  social  ferment 
■was  mingle<l  the  intlm-ncc  of  tlmt  foreign  literature  brought 
to  France  during  the  wars  of  the  Republic  and  of  Napoleon. 
Kngland,  riermnny,  and  the  Orient  all  contributed  to  the 
jrreal  cbangi^  that  came  in  French  literature;  most  notable 
was  the  intluenee  exercised  by  Shakewpean^  and  Goethe.  The 
plays  of  Shakespeare  had  been  performed  for  upward  of 
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a  wntnrj'  before  they  were  known  in  Pranre.  Not  BDt 
VoltairL-  dannl  to  proclaim  them  as  works  df  hi^h  art,  wcKJ 
they  reeotrnizcd  by  »  poople  to  wbnm  clawicisiu  8<N?med  sn-j 
pri'ine  and  tina-SRailnble.  Thn  Theatre  angiitis  of  DelapUcr.j 
publisbed  iu  1746,  coniainod  a  trauslfltiun  of  sont''  of  Shalt''^l 
spearc's  best  plays;  but  the  works  of  this  translator  left  duI 
lastini;  unpression.  It  r<?inained  for  Voltaire  to  si^  in  motina] 
an  influenei'  that  bwnme  world-wide;  his  revelation  of  Shnk9< 
spt-are's  ^<niua  spri-ad  to  (jeniiauy,  where  Wieland  (the! 
(feniian  Voltain-)  first  translated  the  jrroat  dramas,  srnie] 
twenty  years  snbse<^uent  to  LewinR's  "  dlseoverj*  "  of  UmJ 
bard  of  Avon.  Meanwhile,  ^fiTcier,  in  his  Vh  Ihf.aifrr,  utl 
noHvcl  cssni  mir  I'art  dmmatifjue,  called  attention  to  the  pl«y»l 
as  true  tragedy,  and  atta''ked  the  Kr'-neh  eljissie  dnuna.  wilhJ 
ita  hampering  rules.  Finally,  Pierre  fielonrnenr  lent  a  de-l 
cisive  impetus  to  the  mnvetncnt  with  hts  twenty  volumes  of 
prose  translations  of  Shakespeare.  In  his  preface  he  says: 
"  Shakespeare  could  nppoar  in  the  cumtry  of  Corneillc,^ 
Racine,  and  Moliere,  and  demand  of  the  French  the  tribnt 
of  glory  eaeh  nation  pa>'a  to  genius,  which  he  would  bai 
reeeivod  from  these  throe  great  men  had  he  been  known  to' 
them." 

Goethe's  in0nence  on  the  literature  of  France  at  thi« 
time  is  recognized  by  the  French  an  of  great  import&nec. 
His  Wer(/ifr,  though  inaptred  by  the  youvtlh  Illioine.  biu*- 
passed  that  Gallic  production  in  aig'nificanee.  and  left  its 
impress  on  all  the  pneta  of  the  early  nineteenth  eentur>'  im- 
bued with  the  sentiment  of  V^elischmerz.  Xapob-im  greatly 
admired  WVrf/icr.  It  wa.s  one  of  the  few  books  he  carried 
iftith  him  on  his  campaigns,  and  it  was  the  subject  of  an  an- 
imated diseussion  when  he  met  floethe  in  Erfurt.  Wrrthfr 
affected  the  fashions  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  French: 
the  Werther  costume  and  the  hat  A  la  Chnrlntte  were  mnch  in 
vogue.  Yet  it  must  be  ndmittod  that  Ooethe's  infinitely 
greater  work.  Fnvst.  allh(»m;h  translati'*!  <iome  "(ixtv  time*?  irto 
French,  flchieved  its  gn^at«t  popularity  in  France  thnuisrh 
Oounod's  operatic  treatment  of  the  Oretchen  episode.  The 
public,  naturfilly.  devours  a  novel  in  preference  to  philo- 
sophical poetn*.  Both  Shakespenre  and  Goethe  have  been  well 
translated  and  in1erprete<l  in  France  by  A.  M^ens   whose 
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Pr^df'ccssevrs  et  contemporains  de  Shakespeare  was  awarde<^ 
tho  prix  Montyon ;  in  1S98  ^I.  JiuwithikI  Ktippli<><l  a  spturial 
need  with  his  excellent  work,  Shakespeare  dnna  Vancien 
regime." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  "Revohitinn  and  the  Napolranie  wars 
wen*  not  ac'timlly  piiuluctive  cif  nim-li  important  Utt-TuUire. 
but  prepared  tho  soil  for  its  production.  The  literature  of 
the  First  Empire  was  singularly  sterile.  It  found  its  chief 
exprwwinn  in  doscriptive  poctr}*  and  in  nietriejil  trnn«lation. 
Its  most  honored  exponents  were  petty  jwets,  story  writers, 
nnt'cdote  niont:i.-i-s,  coinp<isers  of  the  seuii-elujfiac — men  like 
Fontanes,  Arnault,  Parny.  Andrieux,  and  Delitle,  yet  they 
were  already  aiitir]nated.  The  advent  of  a  new  aoe.iety.  with 
new  ideas  and  new  tastes,  was  bound  to  introduce  a  new  liter- 
ary fonn. 

However,  at  first,  the  reformers  had  few  disciples.  Under"' 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  minds  which  were  absorbed  lu 
political  riinvulsions,  and  eajrer  f(tr  jrlory,  had  little  leisure 
for  poetic  works:  literature  continued  to  be  only  a  faint  copy 
of  the  two  prt'ecdin^  centuries.  Tt  was  during  the  peaceful 
years  of  the  Restoration  that  it  began  to  take  on  a  new 
character :  so  long  separated  by  war  f  j-om  the  other  states  of 
Europe,  the  French  now  hastened  to  renew  that  intereoarse 
which  is  the  life  of  nations.  They  came  to  know  the  ancient 
and  iiio<li'rn  treasun-s  of  Germany  and  England;  the  sixteenth 
century  was  made  an  object  of  study,  and  the  [>roductions  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  so  long  ignored,  were  studied  anew.  The 
French  mind  tlnis  pn-pared,  the  innovators  undertook  to  in- 
tnHlucc  into  poetry  more  iiiiagination.  more  feeling  and  con- 
templation, and  that  iudividualisiu  which  marked  the  re- 
awakening nf  lyric  poetrj-  They  received  the  name  of 
RoniaulieiHls,  and  their  merit  eonaisted  in  freeing  poetrj' 
from  the  restricting  rules  of  ela.ssicism;  they  enricbeil  thf 
language,  making  truth  and  nature  the  essential  featuri's  of 
form  and  topic,  and  thereby  created  a  litt»ratnre  for  the  people. 
Yet  this  desir*'  to  create  strong  impressions  and  to  lay  hold  of 
the  popular  imagination  often  led  to  grave  faults,  among  thein 
that  of  overstepping  the  normal.  The  suhje<>ts  then  bet*ame 
irrotesque  and  loathsome,  the  language  lost  its  .simplicity  an<I 
lucidity,  and  the  style  was  involved  and  ambiguous.     Victor 
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7Tut;o  tI»Tlan?(l  that  the  rhnrapUiistip  and  n(»t  the  henniifnl, 
the  rcfilistic  and  not  the  ideal  things  of  life  should  be 
portraywl.    This  naturally  Iwi  into  the  paths  of  realism. 

The  romantic  w*hr»o!  oripinnt^  in  0«*rnmny,  toward  the 
«nd  of  the  eighteenth  centurj*  with  a  number  of  poets,  critics, 
and  philosophers:  Au^ist  von  Sohleijol,  Tieck,  NoralLs,  Sch^'^ 
ling,  and  others.  Its  greatt«t  (Jerraan  representativt*  were 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  These  men  worked  to  repudiate  the 
French  classic  influence  to  which  their  literature.'  as  well  as 
the  English,  had  been  gubjeet«*d  since  the  sevent'K'nth  century. 
They  assumed  the  name  rnmantie,  as  pertaining;  to  the  (ri^iti- 
oation  evolved  from  romances — fabulous,  fantastic,  poetically 
fanciful — the  popular  literature  of  the  Middle  Apes,  This 
name  waa  intn>dnced  into  France  by  M.idanie  de  Stael,  and 
given  to  a  similar  school.  In  France  the  movement  waa  not 
accomplished  until  another  revolution — confined,  hoivever.  to 
litcrarj'  territorj' — had  occurred:  the  bitter  fiifht  between  the 
adherents  of  the  old  classic  school  and  thoee  of  the  new  school 
— thi;  Romanticiata.  It  raged  fmm  1820  to  18^0.  the  Roman- 
ticists finally  winning  a  victory  with  the  memorable  per- 
formance of  Victor  ITugo'e  Hemani  at  the  ThMtre-Frangais. 
A  petition  signed  by  seven  ClassiciRts*  had  been  sent  to  King 
Charles  X,  asking  that  his  theater  at  lea.<it  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  classic  drama ;  but  the  king  answered  that  in 
the  pIayh<»U8e  his  position  was  but  that  of  any  other  cttizeiu, 
So  the  pi!rforniance  took  place;  and  those  who  would  leai 
the  incidents  of  that  eventful  evening  will  be  repaid  by 
perusal  of  Thf'ophile  Gautier's  Ilisioire  du  RonMntisme. 

The  reaction  in  literature  spread  to  the  arts  and  scienee 
David  d'-Angers  was  deposed — Da\id,  dictator  of  arts  durmg-^ 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  who  was  celebrated  for  tlie 
elaiwic  pnritj*  of  his  drawings;  the  rebels  against  the  antique 
were  led  by  artists  such  as  Delacroix,  Gros,  Gerieault.     In 
music  the   foremost  innovators  were  Chopin,   Von    Weber, 
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'  French  language  in  the  sevcntcftith  and  eighteenth  centuries,  sa.yt> 
Rsmbaiid,  "  became  the  languafcp  of  dijilomacy.  of  the  cotirts,  of  philosophy, 
iif  orionre,  and  of  (tociety,  to  thai  decree  that  the  European  aristocrats 
forgot  their  oational  languagee." 

'Locuereier,  Viennet.  Arnault,  Jouy,  I^eroy,  Jay,  and  Andrieux. 
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WaRtitr,  Schuuiann.  The  science  born  with  the  ccntiiry  liad 
its  share  in  the  new  order,  and  its  effect  was  visible  in  history 
and  literary  criticism. 

To  return  to  literature,  it  may  be  divitled  in  the  nineteenth 
century  into  three  periods.  The  first — the  romantic  period — 
extends  to  1850;  tHe  second — the  natiiralistie  period— »to  T880; 
the  thirdjwriod  is  diflifnit  to  define  eoneretely  as  it  enihraeBS 
various  artiatie  temlem;ies.  The  (rhief  pn*ursor  of  roiiian- 
ticism~was~J.  J.  Kousseau.  The  two  j?reat  pioneers  of  the  new 
movement  were  Chateaubriand  end  ^Madame  de  Stael.  in  the 
■very  befjriuning  of  the  century,  although  the  literary  traditions 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  continued  to  play 
an  important  role  for  the  next  tliirty  years.  These  two  authors 
were  followed  by  the  RomantieJBts  proper:  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  de  Vi(niy,  fl^  Musset,  imd  the  re.st.  The  later  Roman- 
ticists— Gautier,  Balzac,  George  Sand,  Flaubert — were  af- 
fected by  influences,  very  foreijfu  to  romantiei.sin,  whieh 
announced  a  new  art.  Chateaubriand  created  a  world  of 
images  by  associating  the  Christian  Middle  Ages  with  pagan 
antiquity.  He  sought  to  awaken  in  men  sti-ong  and  generous 
beliefs;  to  lend  them  to  religion  through  nature  and  poetry. 
ITe  expounded  a  crilicisra  that  explored  the  human  heart,  and 
applied  local  color  and  inmgination  to  historical  pictures  and 
recollections.  He  moilifiod  the  language.  He  euritrhed  it  with 
expressions,  figures,  forms,  of  a  new  character;  ho  gave  prose 
a  coloring,  a  brilliatiee.  and  a  melody  that  were  unknown  be- 
fore. Madame  de  Stael  likewise  upheld  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  religions  principles  which  were  to  direct  t)ie  sw^inl  regen- 
eration; like  Chateaubriand,  she  discovered  unknown  realms, 
and  ac<pmintwl  France  with  the  German  genius. 

Chateaubriand  was  the  father  not  only  of  romanticism, 
but,  pretty  nearly,  of  all  the  forms  of  literary  art  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  passionate  lover  of  every  kind  of 
beauty,  a  dweller  in  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World,  a  writer 
who  looked  to  the  Orient,  to  Greece  and  l^^me,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  to  Italy — he  eanie  to  reveal  to  his  count  rj*men  n 
sphere  which  included  the  whole  earth.  In  doing  so  he  in- 
triMlueed  a  cosmopolitan  art  instead  of  an  art  too  exeessively 
national.  Francis  Ren€,  Vicomte  de  ChiitfaubriHnd,  was  Ijorn 
at  Saint-Malo  in  Brittany,  in  17<i8.  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
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family.  Whon  the  Re\'nliil,inn  broke  out  he  wna  a  captain  in 
the  regiment  of  Xnvnrre.  He  left  Prance  in  1791,  and  em- 
bnrkecl  for  North  America,  ostensibly  with  the  purpose  of 
fiolvinfr  a  peoernphical  problem — the  sea  passsge  to  India  by 
way  of  niidHoii  Bay.  Tie  had  hitters  of  iiilroihKainn  to  many 
i-niiiient  pcrsuiia  in  the  United  States.  liViiahintfton,  wlio  lived 
iinprel*?ntiousIy,  without  guflrda  or  si'irnnts  in  livery,  gave  the 
Frenchman  a  cordial  welcome,  and  greatly  impressed  him  by 
the  simplieity  of  his  character  and  aurroundings.  Chateau- 
briand made  several  unavailinf;  attempts  to  discover  a  north 
paasaffe,  and  then  buried  himself  in  the  primeval  forests  of 
the  wilderness — visitinp  the  region  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the  ^ 
ponntrr  near  the  mouth  of  the  ^tiitslssippi,  and  studytnefl 
the  Indians  whose  portraits  he  has  left  us.  But  hearing  of 
the  tlight  of  Louis  XVI  and  his  arrest  at  Varcnncs,  he  returned 
to  Europe,  and  went  to  join  the  army  of  the  emigres'  at 
Coblentz.  Wounded  at  the  aiege  of  ThionxHUe,  and  tflkeu  to 
Enfrland.  where  he  lived  several  years  in  penury,  he  publisheil 
in  London  his  first  work,  Essat  sur  Ics  Nr volutions.  Return- 
ing to  France  in  1800,  he  published  Atala  in  the  following 
year  in  the  Mercure  th  France.  It  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, as  was  his  succeeding  work,  Rtnl;  and  his  literary 
reputation  was  established.  His  Le  Qinie  du  Chri^lianisme 
embraced  these  two  episcwlea  relating  to  the  author's  voyage 
in  America.  He  had  brought  back  from  this  country  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  literar>*  material ;  and  he  drew  upon  it  tor 
alt  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  and  for  his  Indian  tale, 
Les  Xoicbez. 

Atala  is  the  story  of  a  young  savage  girl,  secretly  oouri 
verted  to  Christianit>\  who,  in  compliance  irilh  her  mother's 
wish,  has  vowed  solemnly  not  to  marrj'.  Falling  in  love  with 
Chaetas,  a  young  half-breeil  warrior  t«ken  prisoner  by  her 
father  and  condemned  to  be  bunted,  she  lets  him  escape,  and 
Bot?s  with  him.  But,  rather  than  violate  her  vow,  she  poiaima 
hei-self,  and  dies  in  his  arms.  Atala  eontain.s  a  magnificent 
description  of  the  primeval  forest;  and  in  Mesthacebf  we 
have  the  real  name  of  the  Mississippi.    The  story  exhaled  tfao 
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*  The  roynlUtA  who  left  France  in  1789  and  succeeding  years,  aiuJ  look 
refuge  in  EDglanJ,  <J«nna.Dy,  SwitierUnd,  and  other  countries. 
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wild  aiul  mysterious  fragrance  of  the  AmcncAn  for^U  unil 
revealed  a  new  literature.  Its  freHlmoss  and  brilliant  style 
aunoiinced  the  author's  gcuius.  In  it  lie  appoan*  as  tK* 
originator  of  the  idealized  Indian  whom  Keniinore  Owper  has 
portray".*d  in  his  '*  Leathei-stocking  Series."  Atal^t  is  still 
popular  in  Fnince,  and  ia  acwflintcd  a  French  elasaic.  Criti- 
cism is  unnniiiKMLH  in  ileelnring  that  Chateaubriand  excels  in 
description  of  wild  nature  and  the  depiction  of  mystical,  pas- 
sionate characters. 

Rtne  is  the  Rt4)ry  of  a  young  Eurtipean  who  finds  himself 
beset  by  an  incurable  ennui;  wlii-thir  he  travels  or  remains  at 
home,  whether  he  works  or  dreams,  this  ennui  consiunes  liim. 
A  sister  of  Rene  has  fallen  in  love  with  him;  and  in  order  to 
escape  this  uulinly  love,  she  retires  into  a  convent.  But  at 
the  moment  when  she  makes  her  vows,  Ren6  hears  the  fiital 
secret  "?8eape  fnun  her  lips,  ficw  is  one  of  the  niont  beauti- 
ful and  also  morbid  works  of  Chateaubriand.  Iji  it  the 
author  himself  appears  under  the  name  of  the  hero.  This 
personnl  note  sounded  by  Chateaubriand  was  eehoed  eapeeially 
by  Freueh  poetry  in  the  niueti-eutU  c/iitun-,  and  was  produc- 
tive of  the  modem  lyricism.  It  is  Rene,  issuing  from  Ooi'the's 
Werthcr,  whom  we  see  through  a  veil  in  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  TTngo  sayn:  "  You  say,  *  Speak 
of  IK.* — Rpraking  of  me  is  speakinc  of  yourself;  huniHU- 
ity  is  a  chain.*'  The  poet,  in  picturing  his  own  sorrows, 
pictures  the  sorrows  common  to  the  human  heart.  This  sub- 
jective poetry  has  inspired  an  entire  school,  the  heads  of  wbieli 
are  Lamartine,  who  has  feelin^j;  Victor  ITu^o,  who  has  im- 
agination;  an<l  Alfred  dc  Musset,  who  has  passion. 

This  malady  of  Rene  for  a  long  time  affected  the  youth 
of  all  countries,  since  we  find  this  type  in  Oermany.  in 
Ooetbe'a  Wcrther;  in  Italy,  in  the  Ortts  of  Foscolo;  in  Eng- 
land, in  several  eharaeters  of  Byron;  in  Russia,  in  the  works 
of  Pushkin  and  Tjcrmontov. 

Lrs  Xatchez  is  the  continuation  of  Ren^;  the  hero  miirries 
an  Indian  girl  and  di<>s  in  buttle.  This  talc,  a  poem  in 
prose,  is  a  pathetic  romance,  and  affords  a  curious  portrait 
of  savage  life. 

In  the  Gfnif  tin  ChriHiaiiismr,  oh  la  hratUi'  dr  In  religion 
chretienne,  Chateaubriand  undertakes  to  prove  the  existence 
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of  Hod  by  the  mnrvela  of  nature.    TbUt  work  was  ao  immense 
siicccttR.    Ita  clwiuent  and  pot'tie  "  apology  "  for  the  C'brifitiaa 
religion  conformed  to  ihv  wishtw  and  plaiis  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, who  waK  at  that  tinii'   (ISOl)   ucgotiating  the  faniinB 
Concordat  with  Pins  VII.    Napoleon  rewarded  Chateaubriaud 
with  the  poet  of  'secretarj'  to  the  ambassador  in  Rome,  and 
later  made  him  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Valaia.    Bnt  whea' 
the  Due  d'Enj^hii'n  wjis  put  to  death  by  order  nf  the  FiratI 
Consul,  Chateaubriand  at  onec  sent  in  his  resij^iation ;  mid 
hia  discourse  on  bis  reception  at  the 'French  Academy,  in 
\rhieh  he  criticised  the  g:«tveniment,  finally  put  an  end  to  all 
friendly   relations.     Naiwh-on   exiled   the   new   aoadeniirianJ 
and  his  place  in  the  Academy  reiTiainrd  vacant  for  twenty- 
four  years.     During  the  Restoration.  Chateaubriand  devoted 
himself  to  political  life,  and  wrote  for  the  royalist  cauae  hiaj 
Dc  Buonaparte  ct  des  Bourbons.   He  accompanied  Louis  XVIIf ' 
in  his  tlight  to  Ghent  during  the  One  llimdred  Days,  and  npon 
that  monarch's  restoration  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
minister  and  peer  of  France. 

Chateaubriand 'a  Les  Martyrs,  ott  le  triomphe  de  la  rtli*\ 
gion  ckrtticnnc  is  a  brilliant  epic  in  prose  on  the  triumph  ol 
the  Christian  reli^rion  and  the  fall  of  paganism;  but  it  doe*1 
not  equal  his  other  works.  Before  writing  Les  Martyrs, 
Chateaubriand  had  wished  to  see  for  hiniaelf  the  srenes  he 
proposed  to  describe.  He  has  beautifully  recorded  the  story 
of  his  trip  in  his  Itincraire  dc  Varis  a  Jerusalem.  To  begin 
with  he  goe-fl  to  Greece,  and  imagines  himself  as  the  first  to 
discover  the  ruins  of  Sparta;  iJien  to  Constantinople  and 
Palestine,  where  he  wished  to  get  inspiration  for  His  work 
already  prepared.  lie  returns  by  way  of  E^-pt,  Tunis  (con- 
juring up  the  past  in  his  study  of  the  ruins  of  Carthage), 
and  Spain,  where  he  finds  the  subject  of  one  of  his  best  h 
noavellcs,  the  Aveniures  du  det-mer  Abenceragc.  H 

Chateaubriand  could  embellish,  through  his  trrent  gift  of  ■ 
imagination,  all  the  places  he  visited,  yet  without  lapsing 
from  historical  and  geographieal  accuracy,  or  destroying  the 
local  *'  atmosphere.*'  Le  dernier  AbencSrtigc  Is  a  story  of  the 
chivalrotis  type,  the  aeti<m  i>f  which  tnkis  place  at  Crenada 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  tells  the  fate  of  the  last  Moorish 
prince.    In  this  fn-sh  and  touching  tale  the  author  has  been 
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able  skillfully  to  put  in  relief  the  triple  character  of  the  Arab, 
in  Abpn-IIam<'(;  the  Spaninrd,  iu  Von  Carlos;  the  French- 
man, in  LaHlrec.  Dona  Blanea,  by  her  beauty  and  her  mis- 
fortune, crowns  this  little  picture  with  a  vivid  and  charming 
interest. 

The  last  years  of  Chateaubriand's  life  were  filled  with  the 
editing  of  his  M^moires  d'ouirt-tambe,  which  aa  tht  title  in- 
dicates, were  not  to  appear  until  after  his  death.  They  are 
in  twelve  vohnnes,  and  comprise  the  years  1811  to  1833. 
These  Mtmoires  are  iutcnscly  disappointing,  imbued  as  they 
are  with  presimiptnous  vanity  and  a.  kind  of  self-i^larification. 
Above  all.  they  emphasize  the  faults  of  bombast  and  labored 
cfifort  which  in  his  other  works  aiv  only  oceo-sionally  dis- 
cernible. As  we  read  the  works  of  ChateaTibi-iand  in  the 
numerical  order  of  their  production,  we  observe  his  political 
evolution.  In  1800  he  is  vcrj'  loyal  to  monarchy;  later  he 
gradually  becomes  liberal,  and  ends  by  being  almost  a 
republican.  lie  himself  says:  "  I  am  republican  by  inclina- 
tion, Bourbon  through  duty,  and  monarchist  by  force  of 
reason.^'  He  died  in  1848  and  his  body  was  interred  opposite 
Saiut-Malo,  on  Le  Grand  Bey.  an  island  rock  which  he  had 
bought  with  this  intention;  later  a  statue  was  erected  to  him 
not  far  from  his  tomb. 

MADAME  DE  ST.\JiL 

Anne  Ijouise  flermaine  Neckcr,  Baroness  de  Stael-Hol- 
fltein,  was  born  at  Paris  in  ITfiC.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Genevese  banker,  Necker,  who  became  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Louis  XVI.  Aa  a  child  she  heard  the  con- 
versations of  the  men  most  distinguished  in  letters,  science, 
and  politics,  who  gathered  in  her  mother's  drawing-room. 
Reared  at  a  time  when  mind  was  held  to  be  the  only  thing 
of  value,  her  rare  intelligence  had  received  the  most  x^reiro- 
cious  training.  Her  marriiige  with  the  Uuron  de  Stael-Hol- 
stein.  ambassador  to  Sweden,  was  a  very  unhappy  one — and 
after  ten  years  of  wedded  life  she  separated  from  him.  Her 
salon  became  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  distinguished  men  of 
the  Directory.  The  star  of  Napoleon  began  to  rise  and 
Madame  de  Statil  dreame<i  of  Innng  the  "  Egeria  of  the  new 
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power."    But  soon  a  silent  antipathy  resulting  in  opMJ  wir^ 
fare  fwparated  "  the  generons  ideolu^t  and  the  aiitbciritativi 
CuwHr."     And  diirinp  the  entire  i-eipu  of  Njipokiin  tin-  life 
nf  Madame  dc  Stael  was  one  long  serios  of  pereccutions  nnd^ 
exile. 

Madame  de  Stat^l  was  a  great  eonverBationalist.  She  talk«d, 
better  thoii  she  wrote:  the  auiuiation  of  social  intcrcoui 
the  play  of  repartee,  pave  to  her  elocution  a  rolor  ami 
vivacity  she  did  not  alwn\-8  succeed  in  conveying  with  the  p**!!.! 
Her  biKiks  have  the  fault  of  resembling  conversations,  and  of 
seeming  to  be  inipro\ised;  the  habit  of  philo»iphieal  .specula- 1 
tion  has  given  her  literary  stjde,  even  in  desoriptions  ondl 
romantic  storicK,  something  of  an  abstract  character  which 
ends  by  becoming  tedious.  The  Ltttrts  sur  le  Caractdre  et  Us 
(Ewres  de  J.  J.  Housse^iu  appeared  when  the  author  was 
twenty-two  years  old.  The  fundanipntal  thought  of  her  work, 
Dc  la  litlt'nituyt:  consideree  dans  aes  r'lpjtorta  nrec  hs  con- 
xlihUiuns  sociaJfH  (Literature  in  its  Relation  to  Social  Institu- 
tions), which  appcai-ed  in  1799,  is  the  nlvn  of  the  indefinite 
progress  of  the  human  species.  This  Inst  hook  did  not  greatly 
plraae  Napoleon,  and  as  lier  sjdon  had  become  the  rende^'oits 
of  the  Ijiberals  wlio  disci)unteiian«Hi  the  military  coup  d'etat 
by  which  General  Bonaparte  had  come  into  power,  he  gave 
orders  to  Madame  de  Stae!  to  leave  I'aris,  and  not  to  approacli 
it  nearer  than  forty  leagues.  This  was  a  terrildp  pun).shment 
for  her:  I'aris,  with  the  conversation  of  its  brilliant  men,  wa^ 
her  world.  She  went  to  Switzerland,  and  then  to  Germany" 
where  she  gatheri'd  material  for  a  work  on  that  ennntry.  Her 
curiosity*  was  unlimited,  and  she  often  boixnl  ht'r  hosts  beeaiH 
she  wanted  to  know  everj'thing,  and  to  fathom  all  tin 
phenomena  nf  the  t'lerman  mind. 

Bi'fore  going  to  (jermany  .she  bad  published  Oclphin*-, 
epifitolarj'    novel,   in    whieh  she   advanced    an    arguiiu'nt 
Afndame  Necker,  her  mother:  *'  A  man  must  know   hmv 
brave  public  opinion;  a  woman  mitst  submit  to  it.'"     In  thia 
book  she  portrayed  her  own  unhappy  marriage  and  advocatt 
divorce.    A  trip  to  Italy  inspired  another  novel,  Corinnr,  o% 
/'/'ifiV^interostiug  esfH-eially  as  an  autobiography,  ami  ful 
of  ideas.    In  this  celebrated  hook  concerning  irreat  Italians  ant 
their  work  Madame  dc  Stael  sought  tu  pra%'e  that  literal 
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j^lory  is  uot  eompnlible  with  the  happincts  incident  to  family 
afTectictn.  In  the  ojwnin;;;  pagi-s  we  ««?  Corinne — h  celebrRti'il 
imprm-imlorr.  in  music  aiul  pcM-tr.v — uliunt  Ui  be  urnwuod  in 
tlie  Capitol,  as  JVtrardi  wns  before  her.  She  is  given  a  sub- 
ject: "  The  gloiy  of  Italy,*'  and  improvises  hoiutiful  vei*ses. 
Hep  triuinpU  ik  coniplele.  A  yonn^r  Ern;li8limiin,  Oswakl, 
devotes  himself  to  her;  and  they  travel  together  ihronfrh  Italy, 
talking  of  art,  liistorj',  archaoloicy,  and  soinetiines  of  love. 
Oswald  is  reeaMed  to  Euglaud  on  a  brief  mission;  but  his 
alweuee  ia  prolonfjed.  So  Corinne,  who  ia  of  English  origin, 
goes  to  st?t?k  him  there,  and  arrives  in  time  to  he  present,  with- 
out iK'ing  seen,  nt  tlie  mnrriage  of  her  own  swter  Lueile,  to 
Oswald.  Lueile  lacks  the  brilliant  talents  of  Corinne,  but  her 
modest  ipialities  seemed  to  (Oswald  to  give  greater  assurance 
of  domestic  hnppjness.  Corinne  dies  of  a  bwiken  heart.  This 
tale  is  an  original  work,  and  a  t/mcbing  one,  savoring  nt  once 
of  the  novt'l,  the  poem.  an<l  the  philowiphic  treatise;  but  it  has 
one  uotieeable  fault:  its  iiitended  enthusiasm  too  often  seems 
to  be  deelamation.  In  it  Madame  dc  Stai^l  portrays  her  ideal 
m'lf,  in  eotitradistinetion  to  DelphinCj  wherein  she  describes 
her  iral  self. 

The  success  of  Corinttt  was  brilliant.  Napoleon  was  so 
affected  by  the  furor  eaiised  by  the  book  that  he  himself 
wrote  a  eriticisni  nf  it  which  was  inserted  in  the  Moniirur. 

B»>fnre  Mudante  de  Stnel,  German  literature  was  unknown 
to  the  Kreiieh.  She  took  a  glorious  initiative,  and  her  book 
J)e  i'AUrmague  (1810)  is  a  revelation  of  (Jeriuan  art  and 
civilization.  It  was  a  great  service  that  she  renderefl  her 
countrymen :  to  them  she  revealed  the  literary  world  of 
Gwthe,  Schiller.  LenHing,  Wielnnd,  and  Kl()pstoek,  the  philo- 
sophic syst'rms  of  Kant,  .Sehelting.  and  Fiehte.  together  with 
a  highly  interesting  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  (Jernian  people.  "When  Dt'  I'Allf.nutfinr  appeariMl.  by  per- 
niissiou  of  the  censor,  the  Emperor  had  all  the  i'i»pi»!s  seizinl 
and  n'duced  to  pulp.  He  repronehed  Madame  iK*  Stael  osten- 
sibly for  ignoring  him,  yet  speaking  well  of  (iemiany,  with 
which  country  he  was  at  war.  The  real  cause  of  his  dis- 
pleasure was  the  liberal  ideas  a<lvinieed.  and  the  transparent 
allusions  to  hi-s  n)ilitary  despotism.  A  single  copy  escaped, 
which  made  it  possible  to  print  the  book  iu  England  later. 
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Madame  de  Slaol  had  resolvwl  to  po  to  timt  country;  but  thin 
WHK  difficult,  ns  at  tlial  uiumout  all  central  Kuropo  wbr  (ic<;upie(l 
by  the  Freueh  armies.  She  succeeded  in  escapinur  from  Switat- 
land,  au  umbrella  id  her  hand,  as  if  she  hud  popo  out  for  » 
walk; she  trHver8e<]  Austria,  meeting  with  many  vexatinns.  anil 
breathed  freely  only  when  she  reached  Russia,  i^be  hta  told 
U8,  in  her  Bix  anncet  d'exil  (Ten  Yeai-a  in  Exile),  of  her 
wanderiiipi  on  tliis  journey,  and  has  rect^rded  her  iniprosBiotw 
of  the  people  and  the  KuRsinn  cities  tlirnuph  which  she  passe*)- 
She  was  well  rereived  in  Moseow,  whei-e  the  French  bad  not 
yet  come,  and  wii»  feted  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his 
family  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  1812,  at  the  a^c  of  forty-six,  Hndnrne  de  Stael  hful 
secretly  married  a  young  officer  of  twenty- three.  Albert  dc 
Rocca.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  she  returne<l  to  Paris, 
where  she  received  a  compensation  of  two  million  frnnes  due 
her  father  from  the  public  treasury.  In  Pari.s  Madame  de 
Slael  airain  resumed  her  salon,  dispersed  by  NniHjIeon,  but  in 
1817  she  died  without  having  been  able  to  finish  her  two- 
works:  Dix  aiiti/es  d'eril  and  Considerations  9ur  la  /ff'rofit/iotifl 
/rfiMfrtWP.  The  last-named  book  tofjether  with  Cortnne  and 
De  I'AUfmnyne  are  ber  three  bi-st  prtKluctions. 

Of  the  many  salons  scattered  by  the  Revolution,  the  salon 
of  Madame  Ilelvetius  continued  during  the  formation  of  the 
different  governments,  and  became  the  society  of  the  tdeolcv- 
frists,'  who  exercised  such  an  important  role  from  1792  to  1802, 
and  whose  most  celebrated  expoundere  were  Condorcet.  Saint- 
Lambert,  Destut  de  Tracy,"  Garat,  Volney.  Napoleon  was 
anla^>ni.stie  to  their  doctrine  and  denounced  them  as  im- 
pradieal  theorists.' 

After  the  Revolution  other  salons  were  attain  formed,  but 
with  the  new  political  ami  literary  conditions,  their  influence 
was  never  a^ain  bo  f^n'at.    The  muist  impnrlani  were  those  of 

'  FoDowen!  ot  jdctilofty,  a  mental  pfailosophy  wliicb  derives  kiMwlcdge 
exclusively  from  Bonsntion. 
'  In  l^s  P.U-menU  dPtdifJogie. 

*  Mn.  Browning;  voices  the  mmp  ■tentiTPcnts  in  A  wora  heigh  : 
"  Some  (lome«tic  ideologue  who  aie 
Am)  coMly  cboofloi  empire,  where  as  well 
Be  mi^t  repuhtio!" 
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Madame  de  (Jirardin,  Madame  de  Gcniia.  MH<laTne  dc  Bphti- 
niont.  Madame  de  CiistiiiP,  and  MnilaiiK!  RA^aiiiii-r,  Mftilaiiip 
de  Beaumont 'a  aalou  called  *'  la  petito  soi'icto/'  waa  fnK|iieiit'*d 
by  .Toubert,  the  incomparable  eonvcrsatinnalist,  and  (.'hatcau- 
briand  wJio  immortal iwd  her  in  his  Mt'moii-fs  d'oHtrc-tomhr. 
Madame  de  Custine  and  her  Chateau  de  Fervacques  also  iind 
a  place  in  thU  work  as  well  as  in  Le  Dernier  Abettcerage, 
where  the  writer  dcseribes  a  poetic  rendezvous  with  her  at  the 
ruins  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  salon  of  Madame  R^'camier  was  pai-tinularly  cele- 
bratecl.  Although  "  la  Ijelli-  Juliette  "  '  whk  mil  a  litpriiry 
woman,  she  was  a  remarkable  conversationalist  with  a  marvel- 
ous aptitude  of  comprehension.  Uer  husband,  a  rieh  banker, 
aurrounded  her  with  great  h]xur>%  mid  at  her  hol**l  in  Ihe 
rue  dea  Saint-Peres,  her  visitors  luoved  in  a  "  quasi-religious 
awe  of  this  rare  flower  of  Paris."  After  the  loss  of  her 
husband's  fortune,  Madame  Recamier  withdreM*  fo  the  country 
estate  of  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet.  Later  she  retired  to 
the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  a  convent  reserved  not  only  for  a  reli- 
gions onler  of  nuns,  but  as  a  place  of  seclusion  for  the  gn-at 
ladles  of  the  world,  who  did  not  wish  entirely  to  renounce 
society.  Here  Madame  K^camier  continued  her  famous  salons 
at  which  shone  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine,  and  where 
Victor  Hugo  made  his  ilebut  as  "  I'cnfant  siihlinir." 


*  Madtune  RiScamicr  waA  themodct  fur  tlic  fnnioiis  ]Mjrtrait  hy  I^uviil  in 
the  Louvre,  which  is,  however,  only  a  sketch,  and  for  I'aaova'a  bu*t  of 
Beatrix.  The  Snuvcntra  et  Corre^pondnncc  tma  da  Papicra  de  Matinmr 
R/camifT,  \s  the  work  iif  Madame  I.4!nonnantl,  gathered  from  the  papers 
of  Madame  R^camier  after  her  death. 
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The  Romantic  movement  found  its  best  expmsian  in  taan 
great  poelB:  Laniartiiio,  "  a  rc^'olutionist  wtihnut  kaowine] 
it  ";  Hupo,  "  an  exclusive  anil  passionate  gi'niiw,"  who  uniii-r-l 
took  tn  renew  p<»etr>'  and  pniw;  <le  Miu«4't,  the  poet  of  I»n"e| 
and  fantasy;  and  de  Vi^nv-,  who  pave  romantic  poetry  ila" 
philosophical  and  symbolical  form.  After  these  ^irftt  mast^rrs 
came  Au^ruste  Barbier,  Brizeux,  Th6ophile  Gautier,  Satnte- 
Beuve,  and  nthere. 

Alphonse  de  Lamartine,  bom  at  Kfacon  in  I'iH).  was  by 
parentage  ^Uphonae  du  Prat :  but  be  inherited  the  forttinr  and 
the  name  of  his  tuatcmal  ancle,  de  Lamartine.  He  sttidii^d 
at  the  Ji?imit  colle^o  in  Beltey.  and  eomplet»Hl  his  ediiealion 
by  travel.  In  l."*14  he  entered  the  King^a  Bodygnards  as  an 
officer  of  cavalry ;  then,  after  two  years  of  servi<*e,  he  look  to 
travrlinj;  once  more.  In  turn  bislorinn,  publicist,  diplomat, 
orator,  and  politieian.  he  was  a  partii'lpant  in  thn  stormy  crises 
of  164S.  his  nan:e  beinp  a  watchword  of  p*'uee  and  spcurity^f 
When  it  wos  learaed  that  Kinp  Louis-Philippe  had  just  lefl^ 
Paris,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Provisional  (loverninent, 
and  twelve  deparlnienUt  named  him  ri'pn-si-ntative  of  tli 
jHitple.  He  owed  Ibis  favor,  on  the  one  band,  to  his  mod 
tion,  and.  on  the  other,  to  his  Histoirc  drs  Giromiinn.  whirl 
had  appeared  several  years  before,  and  had  been  read  wit 
pawtionate  on^'^erni'tH.  But  his  popularity  was  not  nf  Ion 
duration:  when  a  Prfsideut  of  Ihe  Kcpnlilir  was  lo  be  cboRC 
he  obtaini>d  only  a  small  number  of  ^-otcs  compared  with  th 
support  fnven  him  who  was  to  become  Napoleon  TIT. 
Lamartine  reentonnl  private  life. 

Ilia  first  literar>'  work,  published  in  T820,  was  a  volui 
of  poems  entitled  Mfdilatiotui  pt»Hiq%<4.    This  little  coUectio 
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says  a  Ppeneh  critic,  wvealod  to  France  a  new  poetry  coming  » 
from  the  heart  in  Hue  oontriist  with  the  faetitioim  and  uiyl^-  1 
cilnpnal  lyrics  i>f  .Ican-Hjiiptisti'  Koiissenu  and  of  Lcbrun.    The  / 
editor  ViiUi   |K'rsiiJidtKl  thai  this  b{»ik  would  find   no  buyers 
liecaiise   it   "  resembled   nothiu;;  ";  yet  forty>five  thotuiaud 
copies  of  it  were  aiild  in  four  years.    Ita  vogue,  however,  was 
ephemerfll.     In  fnet,  not  n  few  of  Ijamartinc's  productions 
wiTi-  written  with  the  iinnii-diate  purpose  of  paying  his  debta.   . 
and   arc  no  longer  rend.     Lamurtine  imitated   Byron,   but  J 
Byron's  power  of  passionate  speech  was  beyond  hira:  the 
Dernier  chant  du  piU  r'lnatje  dc  Childe  Harold,  and  the  Chute 
d'un    antjc,    a    fantastic    poem    in    which    the    angel    Cctlar, 
chargetl  witli  watching  over  DaTdha.  a  daughter  of  the  earth, 
ia  smitten  with  h)ve  to  the  point  of  renouncing  his  divine  na- 
ti»*e  and  sliarinj?  his  lot  with  her,  are  nbvicmsly  weak  in  com- 
parison with  hi-s  models.    Liininrtine's  Chant  du  mere,  an  twie 
on  Uie  (ronmalion  ni"  Charles  X,  wcm  for  him  the  cross  of  the 
lip^on  of  Honor.    One  of  his  best  lyric  productions  is  Le  Lac, 
written  in  memory  of  Elvira,  the  lost  love  of  his  youth.     In 
lus  i'rvludi^  he  sings: 


Uc  vent  carease  ma  lyre: 
Estrce  I'aile  d^un  oiaeau? 
Sa  voix  dana  le  (H»ur  expire, 
Et  ITmmUe  porde  soupire 
Commc  im  flexible  roseau. 


The  style  of  these  poems  is  easy,  nbim<lant,  brilliant;  yet 
wanting  in  pn-eision  and  simplieity.  Lamartine's  rhymes  are 
often  bad.  his  expressions  vague,  and  his  style  meek  and 
int'hinehHly.  His  great  merits  are  his  rich  iniasiination,  his 
wonderfully  melmlious  language,  and  bis  harmonimis  versifica- 
tion; Lamnrtine  was  spoken  of  aa  the  ombodimcnt  of  poetry, 
fie  himself  expressed  this  idea: 

Je  chontiua,  mes  amis,  commo  l*h(nnme  respire.* 

In  his  flttrmoines  pot'ttqucg  ci  rcHgUuses  be  seems  to  have    1 
attnincil  tlie  acme  of  his  l>Tic  talents.     T*amartinc*8  Jocelyn^     ' 
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a  trainc  poem  id  Alexandrine  Tttae,  jm,  ttoeordin^  to  B^nBgcr, 
the  best  work  of  Fivo<b  nanatiTe  portir. 

Bib  norek  are  l*s  Confidemca^  Bapkarl^  Genevuh*,  l4 
fW'ar  df  pitrrr  i/«  fiaint-Point,  GraiitUa.  The  laat-iupaad 
talft  was  inspirfd  by  his  first  lore^  Oraziella.  the  daught«r  of  a 
fi^rtnnn  nf  tbe  Isle  of  Isrhiii.  AmoDg  hia  bistmSra)  voria 
arv  the  Voi/as*  <*«  Orifnt  and  the  ffistoire  dss  Oiromdiiu.  TTm 
literary  criticiEms  embrace:  J>  Ciriiitatfmr  and  Porfreit* 
lil<^rttir<4— the  Portraits  indoding  BoaBuet,  Cirvm.  Homer. 
Socratea,  Bijrron,  Nebon.  Lamartioe,  bj*  way*  of  national  com- 
penaation,  T«eei^-«d  the  Intercat  on  a  fond  of  500.000  franca, 
vhidi  be  enjoyed  Crom  1867  np  to  Uw  time  of  hia  death 
in  1869. 


VICTOR  HTGO 


TOTWdjJ 
nnr  ofl 

epoetsfl 
».tha^ 


Tietor  Hugo  (bom  in  1^20  at  Beaancon)  waa,  at  different 
times,  a  royalnt,  like  hh  mother;  a  Booapartiat,  Uk»  hia  Caber 
(who  was  a  general  oi  tbe  RqivUie) ;  and  a  demooratie 
Republican  at  his  death. 

The  wnria  nf  Vtetor  Hugo,  ma  numeroua  aa  ^^y  ar» 
attest  his  ereat  imaginattoo  and  his  adnwrdinary  power 
thottght  He  is  one  of  tbe  6Rt  uaaag  the  French  lyric 
it  ia»  perhapa.  throogh  hi*  poetfy^  T^^er  tbm  hia  prose, 
hia  tmmm  will  asdnir.  He  was  a  great  eutoriat,  a  great 
mvBiciaB;  his  inspiratkm  is  true,  profoimd,  and  powvrfoL 
[Bat  anwirtiroea  his  style  laeks  parity  and  eleganee ;  in  general, 
vtyle  with  him  is  enriched  too  mneli  at  the  fi|w'iiaf  ni  the 
'idea  and  feeltnir-  Tberv  ii  an  eznbfnmee  of  words, 
iHaages,  fooad  in  do  other  French  writer.  In  his  preface 
ICiimwiHheaays:  "  PoetiT' has  three  ac«at  of  whidt  each 
nayumh  to  an  epoch  of  aoeiety:  tbe  ode;  &e  epic,  the 
Prbnitive  times  are  tyrioal,  mMient  timea  are  c^e,  modem 
times  are  dramatic.  Tbeodeni^eteraitT,threpieao1eanism 
hiMofy,  the  drama  paints  life.  The  eharaeteriBtie  of  the  first 
poetry  ia  wurrt^;  of  tbe  weopd,  iwrnptiritr;  of  tbe  third, 
truth.  Tbe  ode  Um  on  the  idcwl,  te  t|»e  eo  the  granditfwe, 
tbe  drama  oa  tbe  re«L  This  triple  portry  flowa  from  three 
gnat  aouren:  tbe  Bible.  Homer,  aabeapeaic"  He  adds: 
*'  All  that  is  in  nature  n  in  art  **;  which  has  led  a  Proidi 
«ritM  to  eommcnt:  "  With  this  laA  priaeapK  which  enda  in 
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a  grass  roalism,  Victor  lingo  coiiM  dare  everything.  Ho  did 
indeed  dare  evcrj-thiHg:  by  ilip  side  of  patlietio  and  sublime 
scenes  he  plac«l  cnonnoUR  imj)riibabiHtits,  alHtiirditics,  hor- 
rors; he  made  to  triumph  on  the  stage  the  exccss^-fl  of  a  brutal 
and  repulsive  materialism.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  talent 
BO  beautiful  and  so  great  Hhoiild  have  thus  let  itself  be  led 
a«tray  by  the  spirit  of  sysU'in,  by  a  badly  uu<!erHtrK)d  imita- 
tion of  Shake»peHre.  Without  eonsideriug  criticism  {criticism 
never  affected  Victor  Hugo)  and  the  protests  of  people  of 
taste,  he  persisted  in  his  enursc;  ho  fabricated  successively 
aeverat  dramas  I)H«ed  on  antithesis  and  lyri<ral  tirade — ilranias 
which,  galvautKcd  by  impossible  passions,  fell  flat  almost  at 
their  origin  despite  the  upi-oar  of  sectarians.  His  plays  are 
the  least  meritnrious  of  his  works — wanting  in  dramatic 
developuient,  and  presenting  showy  characters  without  the 
semblance  of  real  life.  In  all  his  personages  the  studied  use 
of  antithesis  is  too  apparent :  we  see  iu  Ruy  Bias  a  valet  and 
a  man  of  genius,  in  Tribonlet  the  sublime  father  who  is  also  a 
ridiculous  fiMil,  in  Marion  Delorme  a  courtesan  who  loves 
purely.  Of  all  his  drauias,  Hernani  and  Ruy  Bias  are  the 
only  ones  still  perfomied,  and  even  these  are  saved  from 
oblivion  by  virtue  of  the  lyric  passages."  On  the  day  of  the 
first  performance  of  Tfemani  there  was  a  veritable  battle 
on  the  floor  of  the  'rheatn'-Frain;aiR  l)etween  the  partisans 
of  Kacine,  of  the  classic  school,  and  the  admirers  of  Victor 
ITug^).  of  the  Romantic  Sch(»I.  Younger  and  more  numerous, 
Hugo's  adht-rentit  prevailed,  and  the  dramatic  innovation 
triniiiphitl.'  His  plays  include;  Hernani — the  be»rt.  of  them; 
Cromwell;  Le  lioi  s'amiisc;  Lucrccc  Borgia;  Uuy  BUm: 
Angelo;  Marie  Tudor;  Marion  Delormf;  Les  Burgrav^s — his 
weakest  drama. 


HERN.\NI 

The  action  ia  laid  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  centnry.    Dona 
Sol,  the  heroine,  ia  courted  by  a  king  in  disguise;  by  Hernani, 


'  Hugo  bjM  Ht  forth  the  Jocthitoiof  the  flamantic  School  in  theprcTace 
of  hii  tlniiiin  Cromwell,     lie  ddiiieti  CromweU  aa  "un  Atlila  made  by 

MachuLVcUi." 
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a  bandit:  and  by  tho  duke,  old  Ray  Gome?.,  her  uncle  fin 
whnse  hi)ase  fthe  u;  living),  whu  wish(«  to  make  her  tiifi  wife 
One  evt'nin^r.  while  she  is  awHitin^  the  haudit.  thf  kinp.  Don 
Carlos,  arrives,  imd  conceals  himself  in  a  elo!uH.  while  Doda 
Sol  and  llerDAiii  converse.    She  is  ready  to  lenve  everything 
and  follow  HemRni  infii  the  niountHiiiM.    But  old  Ooinez  roines 
in,  and  b*  furious  an  SMving  two  men  with  his  uiert\    The  king. 
who  is  Charles  V,  cnlnis  him  by  sajinj;  that  he  came  to  consult 
him  on  a  matter  of  importance:  the  Emperor  Maximilian  w 
dead,  he  wishes  to  get  into  line  to  sn(Hrped  hijn,  and  he  baa' 
come  to  talk  it  over.    As  for  Hernani,  says  the  king,  be  is  a' 
gentleman  of  his  suite;  and  so  he  is  allowe*!  to  yo.     ThiB- 
bandit,  Hemani,  is  a  great  personage,  Don  Juan  of  AragonJ 
who.  olTended  with  the  king,  has  gime  to  live  as  an  outlaw  in 
the  mountains.     lie  returns  the  next  day,  in  order  to  bear^ 
away  Dona  Sol;  but  the  king  kimmIr  it  all,  Ilernani's  band  iaj 
dispersed  and  n  price  is  a-t  on  his  heatl.     Dnna  Sol  decides 
accept  the  band  of  Rii^'  Gomez,  hut  is  resolved  to  stab  berseli 
afterwartls.    In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  the  wwUlinit^ 
a  pilgrim  enters  to  whom  Gomez  extemls  h<wpitalit.v ;  but  th« 
pilgrim,  seeing  what  is  goiug  on,  reveals  his  identity :  he 
Ilemani.     Suddenly  the  sound  of  trumpets  Announces  Dot 
Carlos,  who  is  seeking  the  celebrated  bandit :  bnt  Ruy  Oomi 
will  not  violate  the  laws  of  hrvipitality.  and  refuses  tn  deliver] 
his  enemy.    In  retaliation,  the  King  of  SpuUi  sc'ik^  Donu  Si>I. 
On  condition  that  he  will  aid  Ruy  fiomcz  to  punish  the  kinfr.j 
the  bandit's  life  is  sparetl.     Hemani  gives  hi»  hnm  to  Ruyl 
Gomez,  swearing  on  his  honor  to  die  on  the  <]ay  the  ilukaj 
sounds  the  signal.     The  duke  and  the  hrigtuid  join  a  ron- 
apiracy  which  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth  against  Dou| 
Carlos  in  Aix-La-ChaiH'llc     The  conspirators  meet  at  nigfat^ 
in  the  vaults  of  the  ancient  eathwind  where  the  ashes  of! 
Charlemagne  rt-st.     The  king,  who  has  gotten  wintl  of  the 
enterj»ris*',   Ls  there  before  them;  and  while  awaiting  their' 
coming  he  thinks  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  a  eelehrated  moon-i 
logue  asks  him  for  inspiration.     The  conspirators  assembled 
and  the  king,  hitlden  behind  a  pillar,  hears  iheni  Kwexr  htaj 
deatlL    Hemuni  is  tlesigiiated  by  ]oi  to  astasainate  him.    Then! 
Don  Carlos  comes  out  of  the  shadow,  and  his  Mildters  siir- 
rouinl  the  conspiratnrs.  who  would  be  lost   if  the  tomb  of  I 
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f*liarli*iiia(me  bad  not  inRpirfid  tlie  king  to  genemsitj*.  Tie 
panlous  his  eneinit'S.  nstonas  Ilornani's  title,  nnti  yields  Dona 
Si)l  to  hull.  TIk'  nmrriape  is  celebrated ;  but  Gomez,  still 
jt^lous,  sonnds  the  horn  in  the  midst  of  th^Mr  happinoss. 
Ilcrnani  nNpieals  a  respite;  the  old  man  will  not  grant  it.  So 
nemani  taki«  poisou.  and  Dofia  Sol,  seizing  the  vial  fnun  U'la 
hand,  drinks  what  remaina.  and  tlioy  die  to^jether.  Verdi's 
opera  Eniani  is  founded  on  Hugo's  play.  When  it  came 
to  be  perfomirtl  in  Franw,  in  1864,  the  characters  were  made 
Ilnlian  and  the  title  was  changed  to  //  Froscritto,  at  Victor 
Hugo's  request. 


RUY  BLA8 

This  i-s  the  only  drama  in  which  TTngo,  acting  on  his  own 
tlieoiy,  mingled  the  tragic  and  the  comic.  The  action  takes 
place  in  Spain  during  its  decadence.  The  queen,  in  her  walk 
through  the  park,  Hnds  each  day  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  a 
bench — blue  flowers  from  her  native  (Jennany,  and  ven,'  rare 
in  Spain.  iVu  unknown  person  brings  her  this  gift  at  the 
peril  of  his  life;  the  walls  are  marked  with  fragments  of  his 
lace  cnflFs.  With  the  la.st  bouquet  is  a  note  in  which  he  com- 
pares himsett'  t"  a  moth  in  love  with  a  stJir.  Several  days 
tliereafter  the  ipieen  discovers  the  unknown  lover  in  a  mes- 
fienger  who  has  come  to  bring  her  a  letter  from  the  king 
(Charles  Til,  who  is  hunting,  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
play.  The  queen  has  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  miiiist*'r 
of  poliee,  Don  Salluste;  she  has  had  him  removed  from  olTiite, 
and  exiled,  lie,  in  turn,  has  sworn  to  be  avenged,  and  having 
by  chance  learned  the  sentiment*  of  his  servant  (the  unknown 
lover)  for  the  riin-eii,  he  manages  t^)  bring  him  in  contaet  with 
her.  Don  8a)lu.ste  then  htts  his  own  cousin.  Don  C&ar  de 
Bazan.  taken  by  the  poliee  and  conducted  far  from  Spain; 
and  prespnta  to  the  court  his  servant,  Ruy  Bias,  under  (he 
name  of  Don  C^sar,  returned  from  a  long  voyage.  The  queen 
beoomtsi  the  proteetress  of  the  spurious  Don  Cfear,  and  sntm 
mHkv&  him  her  premier,  meanwhile  remaining  quite  in\'i6ible 
to  him.  Ruy  Bins,  now  become  a  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
reforms  abuses,  and  governs  with  a  firm  hand.    The  queen,  at 
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thi!  t'tu\  of  a  scerip  in  which  hi*  ht\»  shown  hiiiifiolf  tmly  irrent. 
i'un  in>  louder  couucul  Hit  love  for  hhii.  But  Don  -Saltiisli? 
Biiddenly  appears;  he  has  returned  to  .\fadrid  under  a  dii^iiae. 
and  nieeti!  Ruy  Bias  in  a  inystermus  hoiim*.  SalluHte  iude«d 
wishes  to  lure  the  queen  into  this  house,  reveal  to  her  the  ideO' 
tity  of  Uuy  HIos.  and  get  her  to  leave  Spain  with  him.  Thel 
(lueen  falls  into  the  trap;  Don  Salluste  explain^)  bow  he  hf 
avenged  himself,  and  what  he  experts  of  her.  Ruy  Bias  there-| 
upon  nnia  hiin  lhn>u(;h  with  a  sword,  and,  taking  poison,  casts 
hiinsi-if  at  thi-  feet  of  the  queeu,  asking  her  ^race  and  pardon. 
The  queen  einbrneee  him  and  avow«  her  love  for  him;  audj 
Rui'  Bias  dies,  happy  in  Una  love. 

In  Le  Hoi  s'amuse^ — an  historicAl  drama  introduelos] 
Franeis  I  and  his  fool  Tribouiel — TTngo  displays  his  pn*- 
dilectinn  for  (H)utraaLing  the  hejiutifnl  with  Uie  ugly  ;  it  proved ' 
ao  repulsive  to  contemporary  taste  that  only  two  perfonnances; 
of  it  were  permitted.  Jtiarie  Tudor  is  also  an  "  hiatoricid 
drama,  setting  forth  the  invented  story  of  M&nr's  love  fori 
an  Italian,  Fabiani,  who  in  turn  loves  a  peasant  girl.  H«I 
is  therefore  arrested  and  condemned  to  death,  but  escapes. 

Hugo's  works  in  proee  are  very  numerous,  and  quite 
ferior  to  his  poetiy.    His  two  great  novels  an?  Xoirc-Dame  de^ 
Paris  and  hf^  Miserahles;  the  others  are:  VHommt',  qui  rit 
(The  Man  who  Laughs)  ;  Quatrc-vingt-treiie  i.Ninety-threel 
Lfs  TraiaiUt  ura  de  la  mcr  (Tlie  Toilers  of  the  Sea)  ;  T/ain 
6'«''ux;  L«  dernier  jour  d'un  condemn^  (The  Last  Day  of 
Condemned  Man)  :  Ilan  d'lxlandc:  But;  Jahjnl. 

Nutrt'Dumv  dc  Paris  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  nio 
dramatic  works  of  this  type.  It  is  a  magnificent  arehieological 
study.'  The  story  opens  with  tlie  representation  iff  a  '*  mora- 
lity *'  play ;  then  he  who  is  able  to  make  the  iiioAt  hidttu 
grimace  is  elected  pope  of  the  fooU.    The  suceessful  candidate 


'  The  libretto  of  Verdi's  opera.  Riynlttio,  is  bawd  od  this  play. 

*  RolNvt  Louu  Stevenaon  writAs:  "  The  moral  end  that  cbe  autbnr 
t>c/ore  him  in  the  eonccpUoa  of  .S'otn-Dome  de  Parxt  waa  to  denoiuioe  tbi 
oxtemal  fatality  that  h&nicK  over  men  in  Ibe  form  fi  foolish  anJ  inflrjiib 
RUperHlitiDiu.     To  uprAk  plninly,  thift  moral  purpose  M^mn  to  havp  might] 
littlo  to  do  with  Uw  artistio  conception;  tnoraover.  it  i»  very  quostioi 
bandied,  while  ths  arttstie  eoooepCian  is  dev«lc^wd  with  the  nio«t 
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appears  at  a  window ;  it  ia  Qiiasiinndo  who  is  chosen,  anrl  we 
are  astouished  to  see  that  this  grimace  wo  have  applauded  is 
his  nattiral  exproasion,  lie  is  the  bell  ringer  of  Notre-Dame; 
huinp-bnckpii,  lamt',  and  <3eaf,  lint  devoted  In  the  man  who 
picked  him  up  as  a  child  ou  the  stops  of  the  cathedral,  and 
also  to  Esniei'Jtlda.  who  gave  him  water  to  drink  one  day  when 
he  was  dying  of  thinit  in  the  jiillory.  Esmeralda  is  a  beautiful 
and  wild  yonnK  K.vpsy,  who  dances  in  publii;  places,  accom- 
panied by  a  goat  which  she  has  taught  to  imitate  eei'tain  great 
persons  and  to  write  by  means  of  movable  letters.  These 
^fta  eanse  her  to  be  accused  of  sorcery  and  brought  to  the 
acafTold.  The  dramatic  interest  consists  in  the  circumstance 
that  Quasimodo  is  forced  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  two  persons 
to  whom  he  is  devoted,  in  order  to  save  the  other.  Claude 
Frollo  (an  archdeacon  of  the  Church  of  Notre-Danie) ,  his 
foster-father,  and  the  benefactor  of  his  youth,  persecutes 
Eameralda  >vith  offensive  attentions.  Repulsed  by  the  young 
'woman,  his  passion  is  changed  to  hate,  and  he  obtains  her 
condemnation  by  his  effort**.  Although  Quasimodo  cannot 
save  her  from  punishnieut,  he  avenges  her  by  hurling  Claude 
Frollo  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Notrc-Donic  on  the  very 
place  of  Esmeralda's  execution.  Two  years  later  Quasimodo's 
flkeleton  is  found  in  Esmeralda's  grave. 

Les  Mis^rahles,  a  social  novel,  has  for  its  hero  Jean  Val-  \ 
jean,  condemned  to  the  convict  prison  for  stealing  bread,  one 
day  when  his  sister's  chihlrcn  were  hungr>'-  He  is  releasftd 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  with  a  passport  which,  in  setting 
forth  that  he  had  been  a  felon,  closes  all  doors  to  him.  One 
person,  however,  does  not  tura  him  away — the  holy  Bishop. 
Myri«l.  worthy  of  the  earliest  pericMl  of  Christianity.  V'aljean 
repays  the  bishop's  charity  by  stealing  bis  silver  plale.  Wlieu 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  bishop,  the  holy  man  declares 
that  his  candlestieks  were  not  stolen,  btit  that  he  had  given 
them  to  the  convict.  Valjean  is  touched  deeply;  henceforth 
he  is  an  honest  man.  Through  his  energy  an<i  ability  be 
becomes  rich,  and  occupies  an  honorable  place  iu  society,  only 
to  learn  that  an  innocent  man  is  about  to  be  condemned  to 
the  gallejn  iu  his  stead.  So  he  makes  himself  known,  and 
once  more  becomes  a  couviel.  But  he  (<s('.apes,  and  returns  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  take  care  of  a  little  girl,  Cosctte,  whom  a 
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wpptcheil  woninn,  on  hiT  tlpjitlilwd  in  a  hospital.  Iin<I  provioOBly 
rniiHthfl  to  his  can?.  AfU-r  iimny  I'lrorts.  he  (iruls  htr,  rears 
hor  with  loving  care,  and  then  disappears  that  sht*  may  wed 
ht»r  Invcr,  Mariiis.  whn,  t«i;rclbt*r  with  Cosctte,  forget  Jpid 
Viilji'iin  ill  the  ('nutiaiii  uf  Ihi-ir  luve. 

Lcs  Miserablt's  is  n  surt  of  humanitarian  novel,  contnininf; 
very  bcnntifiil  passHjri-s  and  also  some  unnecessary  clmptors. 

//f  Dernirr  jour  d'nn  comJamtU  is  a  psyt'hoIn(rirn(  stinly 
of  Ihi'  pnni^  of  death.  Claude  Qu(\ix  is  a  renlisllc  nowl.  In 
thi;  Travaillvuiii  de  la  mer  the  teirible  pheuonieua  of  the  sen 
constitute  the  prineipnl  interest,  Tlie  chapter  dt«cri|itive  nt 
the  tit;hl  with  the  devitfifJi  is  one  iif  Hit'  moftt  reiiiarkahle  in 
tin;  Wuik,  The  haiiis  of  the  novel,  L'llomme  qui  n't,  is  nn 
antithesis  between  moral  beauty  anil  physical  deformity — a 
ehanH'teristir  trait  of  Hxigo's  style.  Rug  Jargid,  whieh  deal* 
U'ith  the  rv-liellinn  of  the  negroes  iif  San  Doniiniro  acainst  thr 
Frenrh.  and  Ilau  d'ltilmidr.  whosf  lierrt  is  a  inon-rater.  arc 
examples  of  the  author's  fkill  in  treatiup  the  alrm-imis  and  the 
horribh',  a  tendency  which  led  Heine  to  call  Hajfo  a  "  de- 
formed jfcniua.'*'  Quatre-vingt-ircizr  i«  an  episode  nf  the  in- 
surrei'tion  nf  the  people  of  La  Vendee  and  Brittany  airaiust 
the  Fintt  Kepuhlic. 

AniouK  llueu'a  rritieal  works  and  pamphlets  are  Napollon 
U  petit,  a  virulent  attack  on  Naiwleon  III.  in  which  he 
ilewriK-d  (hr  muft  d*/tat.  The  Uisioire  d'nn  crime  is  a  de- 
tailed rei'itnl  of  the  coup  dViat  of  1851. 

Hu^i'r  n-al  nloO'  1'^  '»  his  pifts  as  a  lyrie  poet.  The 
nn»at  of  the  poeina  in  the  Odes  and  HuUndca  an  polities!  and 
royalist,  hut  in  the  ItaUadrs  the  author  has  also  tried  to  pive 
tM  !h>me  idea  of  what  the  |KH>ms  of  Ih*-  firsl  tnnihtitlonrs  wen? 
like.  /.f«  Ont$ttnUs  is  a  cnillection  of  brilliant  ami  ma^ifi- 
«*Mt  vvRM*.  It  opens  with  he  Ffu  du  del.  in  whi«h  the  port 
divwribeft  the  terrible  catastruphe  that  pJienlfed  Sodom  and 
Ciomorrah.  A  preat  ntimber  of  the  poems  are  relattnl  to  the 
Orient.  Ttirkey,  Creeoo — ^wluofa  was  then  striitrclinir  for  its 
independenee— and  In  Mooridi  Spain.  Lfs  Trtcs  du  Srrail, 
in  thia  coUeetian.  iIcBcribcs  the  fri^'htfttl  dialc»guc  of  three 
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'  RMKHiTior  dfcbnd  that  Hucn  w  "  man  craflomMi  than  artist."  and 
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amptitaUHl  lipads — the  hends  of  thrw  (jit'ok  <^hipftain8  hun^ 
nil  tlif  Kratirii^H  nf  h  palntre.  lixil  the  g4>iii  iif  t)u8  volutiit'  is 
Fantomcs.  lu  Les  Fcuitlcs  d'aiitomnc  {LvAvm  ot  Autuinu) 
ar«  collected  mRiiy  pot'ms  of  melancholy  oharin.  Lcs  Chants 
dit  Crcpuscule  (Kim^rK  of  Twilijxht)  art'  {kh'ius  iitspin-d  liy 
this  thought:  "  EvcrythiuK  tt»-iloy,  in  ideas  as  iu  tiling,  in 
society  as  in  the  individual,  is  at  the  stage  of  dawn."  This 
**  stage  of  dawn  '  *  was  not  only  in  society ;  it  was  especially  at 
thU  time  ill  thf  soul  n(  tlu-  p<M!t 

Lcs  Chutimciits  (Chastisi-iiient)  is  a  violent  satire  ftifainst 
the  men  of  the  Swond  Kmpiri*,  and  lingo's  Tnastcrpiece  on  a 
satirical  poet.  That  part  of  the  poem  known  ns  I'Kxpiation  is 
t<specially  grand.  The  collection  Ls  divided  into  seven  books, 
the  subjt'tts  of  which  indicate  ironically  the  ditTerent  monil 
phas(>s  nf  (he  rouj)  d'Hat:  "  Society  is  Saved  ";  "  Order  is 
Reeatftbiished  ";  "  The  Family  is  R(«tored  ";  "  Religion  is 
Glorifirtl";  "Authority  is  SaeriMl.";  '*  Slahility  is  As- 
sured ";  *'  The  Deliverere  will  Deliver  Themselvi-s." 

In  L'Anncc  terrible  the  poet  has  pictured  tbe  stirring 
events  of  "the  terrible  year,"  from  the  capitulation  of  Se*lan 
in  1870  until  the  end  of  »Iuly,  1871.  Im  Legcnde  den  !tit)chs 
(The  Legend  of  the  Ages)  is  a  nini?nifieent  and  prodigious  epic 
written  as  a  series  of  narratives  which  embrace  all  history 
since  crention.  Among  other  poi-ms  ni-e:  Lrs  Votx  intcrimres 
(Inner  Voices) ;  Lt's  Rayons  et  Ics  omhris  (Rays  and  Shad- 
ows) ;  Lc$  Contemplatintis;  Les  lieligUitis  et  la  UeHgion; 
VAne  (The  Ass);  Lea  Quatre  vents  de  I'esprit  (The  Four 
■Winds  of  the  Mind). 

Hugo's  amazing  egotism — a  curioos  feature  of  his  genius — 
Hnds  characteristic  expression  in  his  poem,  Mon  Enfancc  (My 
Childhood).  It  is  further  illustrated  in  an  anet'dote  related 
by  Mr.  Henry  Wellington  Waek:  "  In  Les  TravaUlcurs  dc  lu 
wter  you  will  find  the  picture  of  a  Scotch  Highlander  plajing 
the  bagpipe.  Throughout  the  novel  the  author  calls  it  a  '  buy:- 
pipe,*  Some  of  the  pe4)ple  of  Onernsey  who  sprang  from  the 
North  Couiitrj*  protested  Hgainst  (he  hurles(iue  upon  their 
national  musical  instrument :  '  There  is  no  such  word  as  bug- 
pipe;  it  is  bagpi[H' — bagpipe — bag—!  '  '  It  is  bugpipe,'  re- 
torted the  poet,  *  because  I,  Victor  Hugo,  poet,  dramatist,  peer 
of  Prance,  etc.,  say  so.    Wliat  T  write  becomes  right  because  I 
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writt*  it.    l*hf  huwlm^'  hullabaloo  looks  like  tt  hxig^  and  1  n; 
it  BbalL  be  a  bugpip*,*  " 

Some  of  Hn^'8  poenis  arf  eloqnent  with  hU  inefTabU'  ti-o- 
dvnicn  for  childrvn:  ibcrv  is  Dothinte  mor*  chArra'uig  of  this 
Idiid  than  his  vcrsca  in  I^s  PcuiUejt  d'Aniomnt-: 

n  est  si  beau,  reofani,  aveo  sod  doux  aourire^ 
Sa  doaee  bonm  £01,  n  t«x  qui  vrut  lout  dire. 

Sea  pbwB  vibe  ipaiiAB, 
LaiaMOt  emr  ai  tqc-  ^(o«io#e  «t  nvit, 
Offrmnt  de  toutca  parts  aa  jeune  ine  i  la  vie 

Et  m  boQcbe  aux  banenl 

ITni?!  Kiran  to  write  ptWrj*  when  he  waa  fourtt'm  y 
old.  Aud  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  be  had  iceeiTed  thrw  prii 
fn^H  th<f  Acadenjr.  The  prtx  rf«  >r»x  /toraur  of  Toidooae 
was  awarded  him  for  his  odes:  Les  VUrgts  de  Verdun,  Lt 
KUchliis^imemt  dtf  U  stctut  6*  Ufnri  IV,  and  licUse  sur  U  SH 
(Uoaeaoiithc  Nile). 

Three  vdvs  also  hnHtght  him  material  sneeess  io  the  form  of 
a  prasina  of  twu  thouaand  frazuat  from  Lonia  XYFIT ;  and  this 
enabknl  hitii  to  marry  the  pl^jrmatr  of  his  youth,  Ad^e 
Foiit*hfr.  Mr.  Henry  AVrUingtoo  Wack.  in  bis  Komance  of 
Victor  /7uf>i«»dJiiNflf«2>r9«c<.  writes:  "Madame  Hn^died 
in  1>^.  thirty-fiYv  yean  eooaeiotB  of  Juliette  Dronf>t*8  '  part 
in  her  husband's  life.  .  .  .  That  the  lepil  wife  should  submit 
torn  matnai  htimg  iartalM  m  m  hoine  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
her  own,  and  even  ecaueut  l»  Tisit  her  and  permit  her  aoaa 
and  daughlen  to  du  »  throoghoot  a  lon^  term  of  j-ears— all 
aa  a  roQiesskiu  to  the  wayvardnaa  of  ^enioa — is  an  example 
iii  wifel,v  srlf-4b«Mgat>oa  which  voald  have  done  credit  to 
Chauerr^  patient  Qriadda.  Ha  gimaUy  dined  with  ^ladame 
I>roiwt.  otlfn  with  hia  aona  and  fHcnda.  The  latter  would 
Vvnerally  pay  their  n^fwrts  to  Madame  Hugo  first,  then  parn 
en  down  the  strvH  to  the  lintier  aoeial  eonditkia  of  ^fadame 
Dfooet^**  petit  aakia.**  Tlmt  iitiaiifti  and  imcouth  cnmbioa- 
t«m— ^e  bcantifnl  and  the  anhlime  hand  in  hand  with  the 
nirty,  the  ffmtrsqwe.  the  MMttnny — thns  cAaracteHieB  not  only 
RttCoV  w«rfcs.  hot  his  life  as  wvil" 

namot  and  fkwy  attirnded  H«r>V  career.    In  \U\  he  was 
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recpived  as  ft  mombpr  of  the  French  Academy ;  two  years  later 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  Prance.  Then  he 
entered  politics,  and  embraced  the  moRt  radical  idea.s;  his 
name  is  identitie<l  with  varioiu  episodes  of  the  national  hiHtory 
of  France.  Under  the  Second  Empire  he  was  proscribed  for 
twenty  years,  and  took  refnge  in  Ouemsey. 

Hugo  rose  at  thre*'  o'chx'k  in  the  morning  and  worked  un- 
til noon.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  d<?voted  to  reading',  corre- 
spondence, and  walks;  he  retii^xl  every  eveninf?  at  half  past 
nine.  Of  nn  iron  constitution,  he  worked  in  an  immense 
f\asR  raye,  without  blinds,  which  opened  on  the  sparklinj^  sea. 
'*with  a  bi-oiliug  sun  and  a  roar  that  would  daze  anyone  else." 
It  is  related  of  him  that  when  in  Guernsey  he  was  aocustomtid 
to  bathe  standing  in  a  tub  of  water  on  the  roof,  near  the 
rain  pittt-r,  even  in  winter  when  it  was  freezing. 

Oreete<i  by  Chateaubriand  as  the  enfant  sublime,  his  lit- 
erar>'  career  endured  for  more  than  sixty  years.  He  was  the 
soul  of  the  Cenacle^a  society  of  young  poets  whom  love 
of  letters  and  a  certain  eonimtuiity  of  lastt-s  and  sentiment 
brought  into  close  relation.  The  Ceuacle  nourished  about 
1828,  and  among  its  members  were  A.  dc  Vigny,  Soumet. 
Sainte-Beuve,  Resseguier,  Beauchewie,  Guiraud,  J.  Leffivre, 
B.  Deschamps.  and  lie  Miisset. 

When  Hugo  diet!  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  eighty -three  years. 
the  entire  world  took  part  in  his  funeral.  Uehind  tht-  pt>nr 
man's  hearse  on  which  his  coffin  had  been  placed,  more  tlian  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  followed.  His  iMidy,  after  lying  in 
state  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  which  had  been  trausforuied 
into  a  mortuary  chamber,  was  transfered  to  the  Pantheon. 
All  France  mourned  the  death  of  its  great  poet. 

DE  MUSSET 

After  Villon,  lyric  poetry  in  France  suffered  an  eclipse  from 
which  it  did  not  emerge  for  three  hundred  years:  not  until  the 
coming  of  Ch^nier  and  the  poets  of  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Of  its  three  foremost  modem  interpreters, 
Hugo  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  by  virtue  of  his  variety  and 
his  command  of  words.  Tn  elevation  of  thought  he  is  sonie- 
what  below  Lamartine.  Mussel — who  whs  not  at  first  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  French — sui'posses  him  in  lightness,  elegance, 
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nnd  fnrinty.  Rhythmically,  says  one  critic,  Mnmct  is  tlif  mii4 
fiU4riiintin>;  pwt  of  Frnne** — a  p4»et  who  IiIIr  Uh?  soul  with  his 
maificiil  iniisic.  Mumct  was  the  poet  par  exct-llrnrc  of  love 
and  [wssiuu.  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  Cauifffics  du  lundi  trritcs: 
"!>>  loiiK  as  there  is  a  France  am)  French  pot'try,  the  pa»uit» 
of  Mnsaet  will  lire  as  do  the  pasaiotis  of  Siippho. " 

Louis  Charles  Alfr.-*!  \\v  Musft,  bom  at  Paris  in  ISIO,  of  a 
family  uf  moa  of  lettera,  was  a  brilliant  student,  and  com- 
pU^ted  his  studies  at  the  a^  of  seventeen  years,  winning  the 
*'  t:nind  prix  '"  for  phiUi8i»phy.  He  tried  his  hand  at  several 
ennn-re — m«<dietno,  law.  banking,  painting,  and  tn  each  caae 
unsuccfssfnlly.  In  1^30,  at  the  ape  of  twenty  yeara,  he  waa 
the  younf^^  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  aoMHii;  Iho  habitilte 
of  the  C^nade*  in  the  salon  of  Vietor  Hugo.  There  one 
errnini:.  be  won  roeo^tioo  as  a  poet  by  reading;,  before  the 
renaele,  to  its  astonishmeot  and  delight,  a  poem  in  tniloi^  of 
the  Master.  Vidnr  Hugo.  Happy  and  prrmd  at  being  ap- 
platitltHl,  Alfnnl  de  Musaet,  until  then  idle  and  diisipated,  aet 
senooaly  to  wort;  and  entered  upon  literary  life  by  publish* 
inic  a  Tohime  of  Terse  entille^l  CohUs  d'Etpagne  et  d'ltatie. 
This  bluslrrinff  and  mocking  cnllerli<in  of  poems  was  followed 
by  I'n  Spfctaeit  d^MS  un  fanttuit,  dediented  to  his  friend 
TatteU  eoBtaiiung  «  drvna.  La  coupe  tt  Us  Uvrvs  (The  Cup 
and  the  Lips) ;  a  eooMdy,  A  qwH  rrrml  ht  jtunts  filU*;  an 
ele^\  Lt^  Stfuitf  (The  Willow);  and  a  narratin:  puem,  ^«- 
nmuM,  very  moeh  in  the  style  of  B^too's  l>oa  Jyan.  His 
rmr  .V«a»  (Mai,  Meembre,  Aodt.  Oetobre)  are  his  magter- 
pieces — the  moat  prthetio  aaaga  that  lov«  and  suffering  have 
evrr  inspired. 

Mooel  puhliabed  in  the  ffmir  rfe«  Dtiu.  itcmdet  a  series  of 
.Vovrcitct  «iid  stoTMs  whidi  were  later  eoiiibiii«<d  in  two  toI- 
um(«,  Th«  /Wfies  X««r»a«fl  expctsa  aU  the  melanoboly.  bit- 
ter re«r<«,  and  kst  hopca  tint  lus  lw«n  eoatained.  His  grace- 
ful ComMio  «l  ffotwtej  an  dramatic  pieces  which  he  had 
Dol  written  to  be  performed.  Om  ■#  borfmv  pat  or<r  I  'anuwr 
(Trifle  iMJl  with  Low),  perfect  in  eooeeptioa  ami  langoage. 
aad  £•  gwtmmHk  dt  Bmrhfrimt  (Barivrine^s  DistalT)  are 
■■img  tka  urt'ttSaK  of  his  romrdi«s. 

The  drama.  Amdn  del  5«rto.  is  a  masterpieci*  of  tnitb 
and  rawiiai     One  of  the  bmbI  niishiif»i1  Italian  p>aintkrrs  of 
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the  sixteenth  cfnttirj-.  Andre,  has  rccoivtHl  from  Francis  I  of 
France  considerable  sums  of  money  with  which  to  buy  pic- 
tures in  Italy.  Tlis  younf?  wife  loves  pleasure,  and  Andr£ 
eratifies  her  eravin^.'s  without  eountinR  the  cost — promtsius 
hinist'lf  to  moke  pood  by  his  w(n-k  what  she  has  spent.  Con- 
fronted with  the  loss  of  his  honor,  he  diseovers  at  the  same 
time  that  this  woman,  for  whom  he  sacrificretl  so  mueh,  loves 
another — his  favorite  pupil,  whom  he  had  brouj^ht  up  in  hiH 
own  house.  The  sorrow  of  the  old  painter  is  the  more  poign- 
ant iunsmueh  as  he  can  hlnme  neither  his  wife  nor  her  lover, 
who  have  not  eeased  to  i-espeet  and  venerate  him.  So  he 
leaves  tlieni  free  to  marry  by  killini^  himsplf. 

In  prose  de  Musset  wrote  a  preat  autobiopraphie  novel, 
La  Confession  d'nn  enfant  du  Steele,  in  which,  under  the 
transparent  veil  of  rontanee,  ho  narrates  the  history  of  his 
stormy  youth.  It  is  the  record  of  the  disenchantment  he  ex- 
perienced durinjr  bis  hn-akin^f  off  with  Oeor^re  Sand,  who  had 
taken  care  of  him  when  he  was  dani[;:ero»«ily  ill  at  Venice 
They  bjmui  separated,  but  the  fnllowinp  year,  in  Faris.  they 
were  Spain  the  best  of  friends.  In  his  Lcttrcs  de  Dupuis  d 
Cotonnet,  Mussel  pokes  fun  at  the  Romanticists. 

Musset 's  is  an  original  lyric  talent  compounded  nf  strange- 
ness and  beauty.  lie  set  great  store  by  his  originality,  and 
indifmantly  denied  that  in  Samouna  he  had  imitated  Byi-on. 
In  verses  addressett  to  a  friend  he  sa>"S: 

On  ni'a  dit  Tan  pasai^  que  jimitaia  Byron; 

Vous,  i\\xi  me  connnisscB,  vous  saveu  bien  que  non. 

Je  liats  commc  hi  morl  I'otat  de  |ilaffiaire; 

Mon  vem:  ii'ost  pas  Krand,  maia  je  bois  dans  moa  verre.' 
Again : 

BjTon,  me  direz^voua,  m'a  aervi  de  module. 

Vous  ne  sawz  done  pas  qu'il  imitwt  Puici? 

Ricn  n'appartient  &  rieci,  tout  ap|>artii'Ut  tl  tous. 

Cost  imitAJf  qaelini'un  (n«(  de  planter  de-s  choiix.' 

'  It  hoa  boen  said  to  me  in  tho  post  year  iltat  I  imiUtK;  Ilyron;  you  wbo 
know  me,  kuow  well  that  it  \»  not  »i.     I  havi'  u  mortal  hatred  for  plagift- 
rism;  my  glass  is  not  lurgc.  Imt  I  drink  in  my  fonii)  ^aaa. 
'  Byron,  you  tell  me,  has  serveil  me  as  a  moiJel. 
Do  you  nut  know  then  that  he  imitated  Pu]ci7 
Nothing  IrrlongA  to  anybwly,  cvcrytliinR  belongs  to  everybody, 
planting  cabl>agf3  is  imitating  somebody. 
383 
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Thk  VM  ■  TSriatioo  ef  Ifoliire'ii  fiiiMii  aaym^z 
prendi  okm  bicn  oft  je  le  tioon  **  (**  I  takt  nj  ovb  vbov 
find  it  *') ;  omftbelea^  wv  enmot  help  peroemni^  tkaS  kii 
Jf«nriMkc  and  XcaMraa  mi«  -nry  nniA  in  the  ttmsner  of 
Bynn. 

Monei  took  cspedaJ  ddipht  in  mo^^  at  the  eritki.  In 
hn  BtfOadc  i  Xo  £«««.  be  i  nniMmrif  ligr  pvttne  tUs  itrophe 
before  thcss  to  fwd  oo : 

Cteit  ^  k  hA  tewe^ 

Sbt  mi  doclKr  jmbi 

UfaoM 

OoaoM  «■  poist  ■«  OB  i  .  .  .  oIa 

We  fan  inugiDe  the  eooeert  of  eritifml  <leehuDatx)a  that 
that  violation  of  the  i  l««ii  ndcs  piwolwd.  The  poet,  vbo 
had  aoogfat  to  mratify  hia  eritiat  replied: 

Ob  dit,  m^tfm,  m  <fit  tfn'  alota  votre  aoMfQlt 
Ea  vQTvat  «eltr  hme  ek  ce  pent  ■■-  eet  i. 
Prit  reffrojrahle  ai^ecft  d^n  maemk  sanflexe.* 

A  eritae  tayt  nf  de  )tanet :  **  He  s  aa  adorable  and  unp**r- 
tznent  frolieBocne  child ;  he  defiea,  bravea,  and  basten  at  the 
aame  tiate  the  bewildered  reader^  who  tira  himadf  oat  trTtse 
to  foUov  him  in  his  rapid  and  fantastic  eonrae. 

HoHrt  died  in  1857,  and  was  buried  in  the  Pere-LachaiMS 
■hut,  aeeoidiag  to  his  wish,  exprwaed  in  his  poem  Lucie,  a 
naqiiug  wiflnwahndea  his  gtmx*:  *'  ou  la  boadM  aonrit  et  ks 
yavL  Tont  pkurer/'  with  the  toUarmiMtg  stanza  eanred  in  the 
stone: 

Mas  cben  SOB,  qand  je  nouRai, 

l*SinMi  wnn  ^ntMtfjt  tftntC, 

* T^MP  nnm  mad  tkm  yrmiftn  om»,  niiker  Mo  CnUtftac  for  ■■]!!■■ 
M  woJerit  Mtp  rinJTifc.  »f>— y  to  nndtwUnJ  huamu :  "Tlw  ■knm 
abMdfait  aot  ia  Ite  ikjr  ow  a  fte^iftt  sad  loabnc  Bfcaadoi  o*«r  ui  f: 
and  *"tb  awl,  ngr  BMitn^  thai  iqyoaiMiac  Ikst  BMa  and  that  dot  ov«r 

the  i,  ]rour  brava  knit  iato  a  fri^aM 
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8a  pAlcur  m'en  est  douce  et  uh&re; 
Et  nan  ombre  twm  l^g^rc 
A  la  tcrrc  oO  je  donnirat 

"Be  assured,"  says  Kocheblave.  "that,  on  calm  nighta.  the 
somber  yew  tree  of  Nohant '  and  the  pale  willow  of  P^pe 
Lachaiso  bend  toward  ea<!!i  other,  attracted,  as  it  were,  by 
instinct;  and  that,  despite  the  dislance,  the  same  onrcesiog 
breeze  comes  to  kiss  them  and  murmur  iu  their  foliage  fra- 
ternal words.  * '  * 

ALFRED  DE  VIQNY 

Count  Alfred  d«  Vi^niy  was  born  of  a  patrician  family,  at 
Loches  in  Touraine,  in  1797.  His  father  was  an  old  cavalry 
officer,  distinguished  in  the  Seven  Yenre*  War;  his  niother  was 
the  daughter  of  an  admiral.  In  his  youth  he  was  fed  with 
tales  of  battle  and  the  sea.  "I  always  loved  to  listen,"  he 
has  said,  "iiinl  when  I  was  a  child  I  early  contrairled  the  taste 
for  these  things  while  seated  on  the  wounded  knees  of  my  old 
father.  At  first  he  told  me  stories  of  his  campaigna,  and,  on 
his  lap,  I  found  war  seated  beside  uie.  He  showed  me  war 
in  his  wounds,  war  in  the  piirchments  and  blazons  of  his 
fathers,  war  in  the  great  ancestral  portraits  of  men  in  armor, 
which  were  hung  in  Beauce  in  an  old  chateau." 

Alfred  de  Vipny  was  a  royal  musketeer,  then  an  infantry 
captain;  but,  a  stranger  to  every  favor,  he  i-elired  from  the 
service  in  1828,  to  devote  himself  more  freely  to  poetry.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  his  beautiful  imagination  had  al- 
ready taken  its  poetic  flight;  and  when  Victor  Hugo,  at  the 
height  of  his  glory,  openetl  his  salon  to  younger  talent,  de 
Vigny  was  among  the  first  in  the  Cenacle. 

An  adept  in  Romanticism,  de  Vigny  approaches  the  classic 
by  his  carefulness  uf  form  and  the  elegance  of  his  verse;  his 


'  George  Sand  is  buried  thero,  with  a  yev  tree  on  her  tomb. 

'  The  t>e»l  translation  of  Ij'ric  poetry  is  DeceMorily  such  a  feeble  ratder- 
In^  of  the  oriKinit]  thnt  it  is  finite  itnpoesihle  for  readers  unfamiliar  with 
French  to  comprehcrifl  the  poetic  genius  of  Hugo  and  Mussot.  It  may  be 
a(l<letl  that  Taine,  while  a>)inilUug  that  France  hw  produced  no  great  pool, 
puts  Musset  above  Tennyson. 
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Irrie  poeam  imv  «n  ei^uirilp  fmcv  waA  porit;;-.     He  dmr| 
Ui  inptntian  frnm  Uk  ^Me.  Dute.  MDtan.  tOofBtnek  ttd 
OBnn.     Tbe  aujontT'  of  tlw  poetm  in  FWmtt  amtiquts  d 
modtrmu  were  writtoi  doriiig  tkt  aubawy  life  of  the  autluor. 
and  wn-  ndaanfled  as  folionB;  P^ohaet  mj96qmmz  Moisr, 
tlom,  he  Dilmgt;  Vahmm  Antttiom:  Lb  FHU  de  JrpkU,  Im 
femme  mdmltirt,  I^  Bmin  de  Sutmrnm*,  Im  Drymde,  La  Som-^ 
mamhmU,  Lt  Btum  d*nnt  dtmie  nwmint,  Sgmeika;  Ptthemi 
aKKfeRm:  Ld  Xtifff,  U  Cf*r,  U  B»l,  Ikthhdm,  Jfodaaii  di* 
Sfiuhae,  La  Priam,  Le  Tmppist*,  Lt  ^friruaa. 

Moite  H  tbe  eternal  oatnpUbit  of  genius  mtmndetaload  bf ' 
tteoiMM: 

Et,  ddMnt  deTBBt  Dara,  Home  ayuat  pru  ptatm, 
DtMM  li  amee  ofaacur  kn  (Mtfais  imtxkUia^ 
n  daut  an  Sdijaeur:  "  Ke  fiMisi-jc  pas? 
Je  vimi  doae  tot^oan  pui— et  et  aofiuire^ 
laiwii  moi  m'endaraiir  do  foauneU  de  1»  tan«."  ■ 

La  Seig^  im  a  tradition  of  tbe  lore  of  Kcinhard 
Emma,  daoKhter  of  Charlemagne.  La  Sinrust  is  a  mag- 
niflcent  pietnre  of  the  poetic  side  of  a  sailor's  Ufe.  The  sub- 
ject of  Le  Cor  is  the  death  of  Roland  at  Boooeranx. 

The  «ene  of  tbe  tongast  of  then*  poems.  i$Ioa.  ow  ta 
d(t  angt*.  takes  place  in  the  cclvstial  world,  in  the  midst  of 
the  stars  and  plantfts.  Eloa  is  an  angH.  bom  of  a  tear  whi 
Jesos  shed  at  the  death  of  Laxanu,  and  to  which  God  gav 
life.  Is  coDrerae  with  her  nBlns.  she  baa  beard  the  chief 
the  fallen  angek  vpoitxn  of;  and  she  feels  that  if  she  saw  thia 
great  cnlprit,  she  would  console  him.  and  lead  him  back  to 
righteonanesB.  Tormented  with  this  thought  die  wanders  in 
the  solitodcs  of  the  sky.  One  day  she  meets  an  angel  of  bril- 
liant bcanty  and  seductive  melancholy.  They  eouTerse;  then» 
seeing  that  she  cannot  sare  Satan.  Eloa  perishes  with  him. 

In  his  last  rolume  of  verse,  L€t  Daitinets,  de  Vigny  be- 
comes the  "poet  of  despair" — a  great  philoaophic  poet  with 

>  And,  rtanHing  beforv  God,  Mows 
Spoke  to  Him  boe  to  face  in  tho  dark  dowL 
He  audio  tbe  Levi):  "  ShmU  I  not  end? 
Shall  I  then  ahrays  Ihre  powerful  iukI  loael^? 
Let  me  sle^  Ibe  slei-p  (if  Uw  earth." 
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a  tnnrvelons  gift  for  expressing  the  infinite  Rndnens  of  life. 
Aiming  till'  most  r*MnHrkal)l<'  of  tlie  poenis  in  I.fs  Destinees 
arc:  La  vtort  du  hup,  Lu  Flutt,  La  Maifton  du  bcrger,  and 
especially  La  Colire  dc  Samson. 

De  Viimy's  novels  are:  Chiq-.Vars,  Stello,  ou  les  cottsidta- 
tiovs  du  doclctir  iwir  and  Servitude-  ft  grandrtir  miUtnirfs. 
Cinq-Mnrs  is  the  best  hiHttirical  novel  of  French  literature;  the 
story  rnns  tlius:  Lniiis  Xlll  has  left  Kichelieu  (is  regent  in 
his  stenii.  Kichelieu  had  placed  near  the  king,  in  order  tn 
amuse  his  leisure  and  to  watch  him,  the  young  and  brilliant 
Cinq-Mars,  who.  taking  his  position  seriously,  has  sought  to 
displace  Richelieu.  The  king  and  the  king's  brother,  the  Due 
d 'Origans,  enter  into  the  eouKpiraey  with  Cinq-Mars,  who  be- 
lieves that  to  insure  its  suee(»s  it  is  iinperHtive  In  accept  the 
proffered  aid  of  Spain.  Kichelieu  is  warned  of  the  plan:  the 
king  disavows  his  favorite,  the  Due  d'Orl^nns  disavows  his  ao- 
rrmipUee.  Cimi-Mars  is  arrested  with  his  friend,  de  Thou,  and 
Richelieu  has  them  both  put  to  death.  Episodes  of  this  novel 
are  the  love  of  Ciu<{-dlars  for  Marie  de  Oonzagiie;  the  p-dse  of 
the  priest,  Urbain  Grandier,  who  is  put  Xo  death  for  having 
bewitched  the  nuns  of  Loudun ;  and  the  incident  known  in 
hiatury  aa  the  Jourme  dcs  Dupes  (Novernlwr  11,  1630).' 

In  Stcllo  the  author  seeks  to  prDVf  that  under  all  gov- 
ornments  the  poet  is  ignored  and  deserted.  He  tells  the  story 
of  Gilbert,  dying  of  poverty  in  the  hoHpital,  under  an  abso- 
lute monarehy;  of  (^hatterton,  poisoning  himself  from  dwipair 
and  ahaine,  under  a  constitutional  monarchy;  and,  llnally,  of 
Andre  Chenier,  conducted  to  the  scaffold  under  the  Republic. 
Each  of  these  recitals  is  a  masterpiece  of  style;  this  novel  ia 
the  most  p<5pular  work  by  de  Vigny,  and  expreasea  the  doini- 
naut  thought  of  his  life.      , 

Sfen-itiitlr  el  (}randrur  milifaires  is  a  eollectinn  of  episodes 
in  which  the  author  exalts  military  honor. 

Attracted  by  the  theater,  de  Vigny  made  a  translation  of 
Othello;  he  wrote  La  Marcchaie  d'Ancre,  an  original  drama 
on  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  and  Ckattcrton — brilliant   and 

'  So  called  liecaii»«o  the  pnomics  of  Uichotieii,  including  Marie  dp  M^icia^ 
mathrr  of  Loiiid  XIII  und  Anne  of  Aiutrla,  hia  wife,  were  completely  duped 
in  their  plans  for  the  mifii«tcr'8  doTrnfall. 
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Woquent  piMpi  oadjr  in  resfifrt  In  tfadr  literuy  cS^l**.  He 
Bbo  WTOtr  «  comtHJy.  <^«if(«  /»n(r  J«  p^wr.  His  drmnulv 
muirrpi«cp.  Chattrrtou.  w«b  rpceJTrd  wiUi  ^re«t  f«tor.  He 
rilom  Ofl  ClLattrrton  as  (he  gtvnt  unreco^iard  poet,  strng- 
gltng  agaimt  the  snnJjd  mispne*  of  life.  Tb«  Ttiutb  IkM 
taken  lotlgingB  hi  Ibe  bvurc  of  a  rirfa.  eoarae-nuaaercd 
duwt.  vho  Itas  mamed  a  roeUDclkoW  juh]  gracknia 
woman.  Kitt;-  B«-!L  Al«ar»  trrmbluig  before  Inr  hiMbaiid, 
but  foil  of  sympathy  for  all  wbo  suffer.  ECitty  pities  thn 
yoang  man  vbom  all  the  wnrld  negle«ta,  and  this  pity  prid- 
ually  beeooMs  love.  The  other  chaneten  are  an  old  Quaker, 
a  friend  of  Chatterton ;  Lord  Talbot ;  and  the  Uxrd  Mayor  of 
liOiKlon,  who.  in  a  fit  of  geoenKity,  enmes  to  wfffT  the  poet  a 
aituatMni  as  valet  d*  duumhn.  Chattertoo.  in  deapair,  poiaooa 
Umaelt  and  Kitty  dia. 

Alfred  de  Vigny  una  a  great  man,  a  freet  poet,  a  prent 
proet*  writrr.  During  tbe  bsl  twenty-fire  yeai»  of  his  life  he 
condemned  himself  to  eoMplete  sUenee — shut  **in  hia  iTory 
tower,"  enveloped  in  uo^toj  ttid  anlitode.  The  pubUcation 
of  his  posthniBoaB  wnric.  Let  Dtttinia^  in  vhieh  appean 
a  noble  and  grrat  poetic  talent,  rwvaled  in  part  the  aeeret 
soflVringK,  the  bittenien,  the  disilliwan  and  diMppointment 
of  bis  life.    He  died  in  1863. 

Casimir  IVlariinie  (1T93-1>4.1).  one  of  the  moat  brilliant 
of  the  early  nineieexith  eectunr  Fleiade.  attained  the  sort  of 
popalaritT  that  is  perishaNe :  his  name,  rather  than  his  works, 
surrirvs.  liitlwneed  by  the  romantSe  aebnnl.  hf  did  not  shake 
off  the  traditioos  of  clsasieiaai;  and  ao  he  ft-ll  between  two 
tfooK  He  cancht  the  popular  faney  with  the  political  ideas 
of  tbe  uKHBent  and  with  bis  skill  in  ewHifieatioo ;  but  be  is 
no  kkogvr  in  fasluon.  After  tbe.  Invasaoa  (by  the  Allied 
Armifli),  be  vraCe «  Bvahcr  of  songs,  collected  under  the  title 
of  iA9  JfiMfaiiaass*  b  which  be  bawiilcd  the  fate  of 
France,  her  king,  and  her  people:  later  be  published  a  seeood 
CfilocCjon,  with  tbe  same  title.  cvMwwting  ber  Tictory :  thme 
poeras  wwe  twlhuaiaatieally  rvevix-vd  brcanae  they  exprened 
the  national  acotiuiaiL    The  July  Revolution  inspired  him  to 

*  It  «M  TrrtMB,  iW  iliu't  part.  «hiiH  n^a  iMf)>r«d  the  SparUu 
to  fkSocjr  amor  Iha  " 
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compose  ccrtnin  patriotic  hymns;  La  Parisif.7inc  (tlip  nmsin 
by  Auber)  with  whieh  he  fdiiilly  hopt-ii  tii  rt-phiee  the  Mar- 
anilaisc:  the  Varsovknne,  cuuiposeil  for  the  Poles;  La  Bfuxel- 
Uiuic,  and  others,  llis  tragedies  and  comedies  were  staged 
with  a  success  in  preat  mensiim  attrilmtahle  to  the  art  of  their 
interpn»t^rR — Ma(]eTiioisell**  Mars  and  the  ^n-at  Tnhiin.  The 
trnRtHiies  include  Louis  XI — DelaviKne's  best  play,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  suitable  mediums  for  the  acting 
of  the  late  TIenry  Irvinp;  Lcs  Vtpres  Sicilietines;  Le  Paria: 
.Carina  FaUrro;  Lit  fUle  dn  Citl;  Lex  Ettfiiitts  d'Edouard. 
The  wiinedies  are:  Lis  Covu'dkns;  L'Kfole  dm  ViciUat'ds;  Im 
Princfsse  Aun'tie.  Later  in  life,  Pelavi^iie,  with  pecxmiary 
regard  in  view,  collabonited  with  Sciibe  in  Le  DipUnnate,  La 
SomnambuU,  and  other  plays. 


GAUTIER 

Theophile  Ganlier  (1811-72),  bom  at  Tarbea  in  the  aonth 
of  Fmnco.  began  his  career  na  a  painter — working  for  two 
years  in  the  studio  of  Hionlt.  He  aoiin  laid  aside  the  brush 
for  the  pen ;  but  in  his  exercise  of  the  literary  art  he  aonght 
and  obtnini-d  efTeets  which  can  be  dcscribo^l  only  in  terms 
of  hw  earlier  profession;  he  was  a  great  painter  in  words, 
a  wonderful  artist  in  his  emplt>yment  nf  color.  If  his  work 
does  not  live  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  literary  form  and 
at;.*le,  but  because  of  its  deficiency  in  ideas  and  soul.  As  a 
jourmdisi  his  eonl ributinus  were  of  extraordinary  worth;  in 
crilieiKm  ami  in  d»^seriptivo  wi-iting  for  the  press  he  revealed 
exceptional  gifts  of  insiiiht  and  expressinn.  Oautier  was  the 
donghty  ehanipion  who  led  the  Romantic  hosts  in  their  battles 
with  the  <lefeiHU'rs  of  clas.sieism:  it  was  Le  grand  Thto^  of 
heroic  bulk  with  Howirtg  locks,  i-ed  waLsteoat,  and  pale-green 
trousers,  who  dominated  the  ciaque  (men  hired  to  clap)  that 
rallied  around  Hugo  at  the  memorable  performance  of 
HrrHiiiti,  on  the  2:Jd  of  February,  1830,  and  this  red 
waistcoat  obtaini'ti  for  him  immediately  a  proverbial  reputa- 
tion. In  refpi-ence  to  it  rjjiniier  wn>te:  "Yes,  our  poetry,  our 
books,  our  essays  will  be  forgottuii,  but  our  reil  waistcoats  will 
endure.  This  spark  will  be  seen  long  after  everything  which 
ouueerned  us  will  have  beiHime  extinguislied  in  darkness  and 
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Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Russia.  His  works  comprise  about 
three  hundred  volumes.  Gautier  had  merits  and  defects  that 
have  given  rise  to  no  little  confusion  of  critical  opinion;  but 
his  mastery  of  style  and  form,  and  his  ability  to  make  the 
reader  share  in  his  power  of  visualization  seem  to  establish  his 
fame  as  something  more  than  ephemeral,  and  ought  to  have 
secured  for  him,  it  would  seem,  a  seat  in  the  Academy. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

THE   amOBBTS  .UfD  THE  SATTUnB 

A  OBon*  of  TTiteis  who  mxy  he  lUmril  u  the  hnmorists 
were  Cbariee  Nodier,  Xarier  de  Muttic,  Rudolph  Toepffvr, 
sod  AJpkaiiBe  Ksit. 

Charitt  Nodier  (ITS^ISU)  had  nnifbld  talents.  U« 
ra  a  wvclblt  poet,  hiitonin.  philokcist,  entraaolo^, 
•cholar.  and  joonaliBK;  and  he  diffoaed  his  (^ifls  vith  iht 
graatest  vHseitx  and  inte&icenee:.  Loois  XVIII  appointed 
him  librarian  of  th^  BibGolhi<|ne  de  I'Aiwnal:  and,  at  tbc^ 
cod  of  the  year  1823,  Nodirr  becane  for  a  time  the  eenter  ofl 
the  litcniy  muiMMit  vhiek  had  tafaeo  the  name  of 
tidn,  hs  Mhm  ha^  the  leaJeatw  of  the  C^naele. 
de  Hornet  kmd  to  neall  thoae  da;Ts  to  Nodier: 

wtaaaBt 


.a»k1 


Na^ar 
«Til»lv 
himiilf  Till 

piifcniiiniwm 

hant  stylist  and  a  ■ 
atOTMa:  TViUy,  m  U 
B9  M  IB  vn  vith  J 


ba»   y«BB«   and 

hi^  writtCB  ao  maA  that 
■a  ef  all  ha  vorha.  What  he 
c  a  Hhrary.  Nodkrr  was  a  hrtl- 
VTStvr  of  tantaatie  ihorl 
imim  tf  Uryad.  in  vhieh  a  bnk  Seotefa 
noae*  the  himua  vtlie:  Hi&imn  d'«K 
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roi  de  BoJieme  et  tk  sepi  chateaux,  a  t[uaint  fantasy  in  the 
manner  of  Sterue;  Mademoiscth  de  Marsau;  Les  tjuutrf  talis- 
mans; La  Neuvaine  de  h  t'handeleur;  Le  Chien  de  Brisquet; 
SmarrOt  ou  les  demons  de  la  nuii.  Among  his  other  worla 
are:  Le  Dernier  hamjuct  dex  Girondins;  Etudeti  xur  la  Revo- 
lution fnin<:aise;  Jfan  Sbof/ar,  the  story  of  a  robber  cbit'ftaia 
— copied  after  Schiller's  Karl  Moor.  Nodier  also  wrote  a 
Dict\on7iaire  dcs  ouoinatopees  de  la  langue  fran^aise,  MSlanges 
iirSs  d'une  peiite  hihVaiheque,  and  a  Diclionnaire  universel 
de  io  langue  frav^aise. 

Vapereau  says:  "AHowJDg  for  the  publications  inspired 
by  cireuni5it!tiK'«i,  and  improvised  under  the  inHiienr^e  of  the 
iutpn-Ksioiis  ur  evi-n  of  the  interest  of  the  moment,  tht-re  re- 
mains in  the  person  of  t'harlea  Nodier  one  of  the  most  eharm- 
ing  and  dclicati'  of  our  story  wriler-s,  He  was  a  true  phiseler 
of  the  language,  and  his  nuwt  whimsical  works  are  those  which 
are  the  most  carefidly  worked  out.  Open  to  the  most  divei-se 
influences,  ami  suited  to  transmit  them  all,  he  rfpreaent^  very 
well  the  ponvnisive  epoch  into  which  ho  was  throvm,  and  is 
one  of  the  masters  of  his  generation  in  literature.  Tie  has 
the  curiou£,  mobile,  caprieioua,  himioristic  spirit;  he  baa  the 
love  of  paradox,  and  yet  the  feeling  for  regularity;  ardor  yet 
patience;  the  requisite  reverence  for  the  traditions  of  the 
language  and  litenilure.  An  observer  of  the  b*"ginnings  nf 
French  Roman  tic  iani,  he  excites  and  encourages  it,  but  does 
not  enter  its  ranks;  he  springs  directly  from  those  maKtcrs, 
ancient  or  modern,  national  or  foreign,  who  have  united  form 
with  the  caprictfl  nf  the  imagination.** 

Hut  Nodier  lacked  conception,  Beriousnesa,  and  force.  For 
him  form  was  all;  the  graces  of  the  language  were  his  pas- 
sion. Yory  well  versed  in  the  French  language,  he  wiw  :m 
excellent  wrilfi-,  and  restoi-ed  to  current  usage  a  number  of 
wonls  fallen  into  desuetude  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  improve  hia  handwriting 
he  copied  thrice  the  Oarganiua  and  PantayruH  of  Rnbeliils, 
thus  acquiring  a  eunnnand  of  sixteenth  centur>'  wurds  and 
phrases  whieh  he  put  into  circulation,  greatly  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  language. 

Count  Xavier  de  ^iHistrc  was  Imm  in  1763  at  Chani!>^ry, 
Suvoy,  but  lived  must  of  his  life  in  Russia.    He  wrote  several 
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little  works  distinfniis^L'd  by  naivete,  grrace,  and  simplicity. 
The  Voyago  autour  dc  ma  cfuimbrc  has  immortalized  the  njunc* 
of  \\h  anthar.  This  literari-  tritle,  in  thi*  imtnner  of  Stirnf, 
iibnuudi)  in  deli^'htfiil  nh»L'rvatioii»,  expressed  in  a  delicati*, 
lucid  style.  Since  Ilnniilton  '  no  foreigner  had  written  French 
with  Cfpial  prace  and  lijibtness.  lie  published  also:  L'Expi 
ilition  nocturne;  Lc  Uprcux  <U  la  citS  d*Aoste^  an  admirable 
moral  analysis;  Lis  PrisontiUrs  flu  Caucase,  in  which  are  d^ 
scribed  the  adventures  of  an  officer  who  succeeds,  by  dint  of 
braverj'  and  skill,  in  escaping  from  the  bands  of  the  Teli5 
tchenques;  Prascovie,  on  la  jeune  SibSrienne,  the  story  of  a 
yonn^'  Siberian  nirl  who  winie  to  St.  Petersburg,  alone  and 
on  foot  from  Tobolsk,  to  ask  for  her  father's  pardon  from  the 
Kinperor  PauL  De  Maistre's  complete  works  fill  but  one  large 
volume. 

HiKlolph  TocpfTcr,  born  in  Geneva,  in  1799,  was  first  inlro 
dneed  to  the  French  in  a  letter  written  by  Xavier  de  Maistre, 
coniiuendiug  him  lus  a  writer  of  his  own  school.  Suiute-Beuve 
pronounced  Toepfter's  tale,  Lc  FrcsbyUrOt  a  masterpiece; 
this  work  alonp  with  the  liitiUothfquc  de  tnon  oncle,  won  him 
reciignitinn.  La  Travt:rsce,  L'Iff'ritagc,  Rose  et  Gertrude — 
collected  under  the  title  of  }iouvdies  genfvoises — are  all 
charming  reveries  in  which  mirth  and  melancholy,  didacticista 
and  ironical  humor,  are  happily  mingled.  His  Mevus  prupot 
d'un  pcinire  gf.ncvois  are  huriiorous  art  talks.  ToeplTer  waa 
an  artist  as  wed  as  a  writer  and  a  master  at  an  excellent 
school;  and  his  illustrations  for  the  Voyages  en  zigzag  (de- 
scriptive of  summer  journeys  witli  his  pupils)  enhance  tlie 
plea.sing  <)imlity  of  thi-sc  narratives.  His  album  of  caricatures 
with  fantastic  text  attracted  the  attention  of  Goethe. 

Alphonse  Karr  (born  1801),  the  humorist  of  the  romantie 
school,  gained  reputation  as  a  satirist  of  8<^icicty;  in  his  de- 
clining years  he  turned  to  the  culture  of  tlowers  at  Nice — de- 
rivinc:  a  respectable  income  from  the  sale  of  artistic  bnuquetii. 
Karr'a  (irat  literary  success  was  inspired  by  his  emotions  on 
being  jilted  by  bis  sweetheart,  who  had  promised  to  wait  ua- 


'  The  French  author,  CoiiDt  AnUiony  ITaniiltoB.  bom  in  Ireland,  son  of 
Sir  ()<M>r^  llnmiiioa,  and  l>rotber-in-lQw  <>f  the  Coratfl  de  Gramont,  whoM 
M'moirvji  hr  wrote. 
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til  he  had  made  his  fortune:  his  Sous  les  tiUeuts — a  ptiom 
which  he  afterwards  turned  into  pnise — was  his  ironic  answer 
to  her  inoonstaiiey.  In  other  stories,  too,  he  haw  drawn  upon 
hia  own  life  for  "copy."  The  Cbcinin  Ic  {tins  court,  which 
proved  very  successful,  sets  forth  the  miseries  of  unhappy 
marriage.  Ilis  epistnlary  tale,  Y'oyagc  atdour  dt  mon  jiirdin, 
is  an  enpoginKly  humorous  account  of  flowens  and  insects,  in- 
terleaved with  atories  grave  and  gay.  (ienevt'cve  is  his  most 
poctie  work,  and  Fort  €n  theme,  tlie  one  by  which  he  is  p<Thops 
best  known.  The  scenes  of  nearly  all  his  tales  are  on  the  sea- 
fihorc  of  Xormandy.  For  several  ye-ars  he  followed  his  pet 
pursuit  of  social  satirist  In  &  very  bright  and  readable 
monthly  journal,  Les  Ouepes  (The  Wasps),  of  which  ho  was 
editor  and  publiaher.  It  enjoyed  a  large  ci:  culation,  and  made 
him  many  enemies. 

Beranger  and  Barbier,  poeta,  and  Courier,  political 
pamphleteer,  were  the  most  daring  satirists  of  the  age. 

B^ranger,  the  supreme  chansonnicr  of  France,  though  re- 
gardpd  as  a  rlasHieist,  fnimd  admirers  among  the  adhen^nta 
of  Ihf  Romantic  .s<:b<Jol.  He  appealed  not  only  to  the  piipiilar 
ear,  but  to  poets  as  well.  Heine  adored  him;  Goctlie  knew 
his  songs  by  heart.  "  "Wise  and  prudent  like  Franklin." 
remarks  one  critic,  "  amiable  epicurnin  like  Horace  and  La 
Fontaine,  Bcranger  lifted  up  the  soiiu'  (<►  the  diiniity  of  the 
oi.le. "  For  fifteen  year?  he  tried  his  hand  at  all  kinds  of 
pot'trj',  from  the  idyl  to  the  epic,  before  he  diseorered  that 
the  chanson  was  his  natural  medium  of  exprcSHiou.  As  he 
himself  says  in  his  beautiful  j>oem,  La  Vocation: 

Jet^  sur  cettc  ImjuIo 
Laid,  cht^tif  et  soudTrant; 
Ktouff^  daus  la  fnule 
Faute  d'^tno  assez  gnuid; 
Utie  plainte  touchaate 
De  lUH  boiiche  .sortit. 
Le  bon  Dieu  me  dit:  "Chante, 
Cliante,  pauvre  petill 

His  songs  produced  a  more  powerful  effect  than  any 
satirist  in  prose  may  h<»pe  to  attain;  for  prose  satire  is  read 
by  the  few,  whereas  song  "  is  made  for  the  masses,  and,  with 
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th(<>  hid  of  miutic  and  the  refrain,  it  runs,  it  flies,  it  eii^TV 
itself  on  the  tiiuuioriea  of  all."  In  \us  refrains,  Btou^ 
iiaualiy  exprosscs  the  whole  intent  of  his  9ongs.  They  re6«l 
ibc  life  of  the  people : 

Mes  chanBODs  c'oet  mni. 


Le  poupte  c'est  ma  muw.* 

Pierre  Jean  de  Beranpor,  the  son  of  an  impoverished  noble- 
man, was  born  in  Paris  in  1780  ut  the  house  of  his  grand- 
father,  a  pour  tailor.    In  hia  youth  he  knew  great  misery,  and 
was  educated  chiefly  by  his  own  efforts.     At  last,  in  din 
distress,  he  sent  a  collection  of  poenig  to  Lncien  Bonaparte, 
himself  a  poet  and  a  patron  of  !he  arts.     Bonaparte  was  de- 
lighted with  the  poems,  and  yielded  to  B^ranjier  his  own 
income  of  one  thousand  francs  which  he  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.    Later,  B^rangcr  also  obtained  ikj 
small  stipend  as  seeretjiry  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  hie\ 
was  thus  eunbled   to  pursue  his  vocation  as  poet.     Le  Roi 
(VYvetot,  "  who  took  jdeasure  for  his  code,"  o&tablishetl  hli 
reputation,  and  thereafter  his  ciiansons  became  immensely 
popular.    Tlis  satirieal  songs  of  a  political  nature  were  WTit1**n 
chiefly  during  tlie  Restoration,  after  the  fall  of  Napolrtin. 
The  songs  of  a  social  character  composed  prior  to  that  peril 
embrace  Mon  Uahit   (My  Coat):  Ma   Vocation;  Lfs   Hiroi 
delleg  (The  Swallows),  a  favorite  with  the  French  soldiers  ii 
AIgiei-8;  Le  Grcnier  (The  (^jirret)  ;  Le  Diat  tUs  honnis  grit^^ 
Le  vieux  scrgeni;  La  Grand-Mere.    Some  of  hia  love  songs  ai 
lewd  and  vulgar.    His  satirical  songs  include:  Lea  Enfants  de 
la  France:  Im  Cocnrdt^  blanche   (The  Whib?  Cockade).  di*H 
rected  against  the  royalist  ham|uet  celebrating  the  anniversary^ 
of  the  entr>'  of  the  allied  forces  into  Paris;  yabuchodonosor, 
n  formidable  mockery  of  Louis  XVIII;  Le  Marquis  de  Cara^ 
has,  Hnd  La  i'iainie-Alliaurr  barbaresque.  H 

B^ranger  was  the  moat  inspired  of  the  panegyrists  of 
Napoleon  I ;  he  Kliirifietl  the  Frfit  Caporal  in  many  songs, 
and  thus  created  a  veritable  Napoleon  Cult     The  title 


'  My  sooKs  are  mywlf . 
Tho  people,  tb&t's  my  muae. 
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some  of  these  famous  chansons  arc:  Lcs  souvenirs  dti  peupU; 
he  cinq  mat;  11  n'cst  pas  mort;  he  virux  dmpeau  {The  oldi 
flag) ;  Les  deux  grenadiers.  Perhaps  the  most  tonching-  of 
thorn  all  is  the  one  ou  the  return  of  the  exiled  Napoleon  to 
France : 

France  adorOel 

I>ouw  contrAit 
I'uiaacnt  tes  iils  te  revoir  ainst  toua! 

Eiifin  j'arrivc, 

Kt  9ur  la  ri\'e 
Jo  rends  au  ciol,  je  rends  grAce  k  gcnoux. 

B&'aii^r  composed  a  bewildering  variety  of  chanfions.* 
We  mention  a  few  more  titles:  Roger  Bontemps;  Jeanne  Ui 
Rouise  (Red-haired  Joan)  ;  hes  Gueux  (The  Beggars)  :  Les 
Adieux  de  Marie  Stuart:  Le  Juif -Errant  (The  Wandering 
Jew) :  and  finally  La  Sainte- Alliance,  which  begins  with  the 
beautiful  lines: 

J'ai  vu  la  Paix  dcsccndre  aur  la  torrc, 

Semont  de  Tor,  dca  fieurs  et  dea  6p]s. 
L'air  i^tait  ralme,  et  du  dieu  de  la  guerre 

Elle  etoufTuit  lej  foudrea  assoupis. 
Ah  I  disaitr-cUc,  dgaux  par  la  vaillancc, 

Fnuivaw,  AngUiie,  Beige,  liusae  ou  Germain, 
Peuples,  formez  une  sainte  alliance, 

Et  doruiez-vuua  la  inaiii. 

During  the  Rratoration,  Berangcr  attatikftl  the  policy  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  worked  assiduously  for  their  dowufoll. 
With  this  purpose  he  chose  the  greatest  of  all  weapons,  satire; 
for  there  are  many  who 


u 


Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 
Are  touclied  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone. 

For  these  attacks  he  was  twice  imprisoned  and  fined,  once 


*  At  hia  death,  in  18&7,  be  left,  in  additicm  to  his  biography,  some  oinety 
unpubtuibcd  songs. 
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on  account  of  the  soup,  L*Knrhume,  in  whi^h  two  dotted  tina 
were  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  l^-uajeste: 

H&iii  la  ChartP  enror  noiis  d6fcn  1; 
Du  roi  c'wrt  rimmortel  piifant. 
I]  I'aiiDC,  ou  le  prdsumc. 


Amis,  e'est  1&, 
Oui,  c'est  ocia, 
C'est  ceU  qui  ra'ftnrhume. 

Ilia   la»t  sentence  of  impridonment  was   for  nine   monthit. 
with  the  additional  ppnalt>'  of  ton  thousand  franca'  finr;  Imt 
this  only  sefmed  to  heighten  his  popularity.    Hi«  puniDhmonl 
w'lis  trajiflfornii'd  into  a  veritable  triumph :  the  preat  luou 
iif  the  day  came  to  pay  bini  homage  in  hLs  prison;  Victor 
Ilujfo,  Duinas,  de  Vijimy.  and  his  many  more  obacnre  admirer&j 
sent  him  delicacies;  the  young  people  of  Prance  opened  a' 
snbecriptinn  which  in  a  few  days  was  sufficient  to  pay  the' 
Hne.    Hia  imprisonment,  far  from  iutimidattng  him.  inspired 
him  to  launch  his  bitterest  satire  against  the  enemy   from 
within  his  prison  walls,  and  the  people  applanded  his  courage. 

B»^rani;er  several  times  refused  the  ntTer  of  memb-Tship 
in  the  French  Academy.  He  aeemed  to  prefer  the  atm<Hpherc 
of  the  Cttveau,  a  Parisian  literary  and  convivial  club  of  which 
D&augiers  waa  the  president.'  The  majority  of  French  critics 
do  not  acknowledge  B^ranper  as  a  poet  of  the  first  rank;  the 
Knglish  critic,  Saintshurj*.  is  disposed  to  ridicule  the  eriticjjl 
French  attitude  of  grudging  appreciation  of  B^rnnger.  He 
*'  was  not  in  the  least  a  literary  poet,"  sav-a  Professor  Saints- 
hury.  "  But  there  is  room  in  literature  for  other  than  merely 
literary  p^wta.  and  among  these  Beranger  will  alwHys  hold  a 
very  high  place."  His  songs  thrilled  the  multitude,  and  for 
many  years  after  hia  death,  in  1857.  be  was  the  idol  of  thw 
people,  whose  emotions  he  bo  characteristically  expressed. 

Paul-Iiouis  Courier  de  5f^r6  (1722-1825),  the  wittieat  and 

•Thia  club,  fotmdod  in  1729  by  Hron,  ttiP  eMcr  (Xhnion,  ColW.  aod 
otherv,  wu  ilissolve'l  in  I73!)  oad  roorfnniieil  some  twenty  years  later  by 
Pfllletier,  Lbe  younger  CnH>illoQ,  Marmontcl,  and  tbcir  oompsoionfl. 
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PRit  piftcd  prose  writer  and  a  defender  of  liberal  ideas, 
rvflehwl  iniddli'  nfje  before  he  dUfjavcred  that  lie  hat\  a  geniiis 
for  |)olilit!«l  sutiiT.  When  this  was  fnll.v  establislied  by  hta 
Petition  aiix  deux  Chambrcs,  descriptive  of  the  crimes  of  the 
"White  Terror,"*  he  published  pamphlet  after  pamphlet 
against  the  povemnK'nt  of  thi'  Kestoration — pourinp  into  the 
wounds  mfi*]ft  by  B^ranirtT  tht-  salt  of  his  own  bitinjf  prose. 
Ilia  style,  nf  marvelous  sJnipiidty  and  directness,  and  glit- 
tering with  epigrams,  was  Uiut  of  the  Satire  Menippee;  he 
had  the  wit  of  Rabelais,  the  irony  of  Jnniiia.  Courier  had 
served  in  the  nrmy  under  Nnpoh'on,  but  during  the  Restora- 
tion he  rt-sirrne^i  his  comunssion  to  engajjP  in  farming  on  his 
liltip  t'xtati?  at  Veretz  in  Touraine.  It  was  under  the  name  of 
Paul-Louis,  vipnerou^ (wine  grower)  that  he  iasued  his  most 
sensational  pamphlet,  the  tiimple  Diicwtrs,  in  criticism  of  the 
nationnl  pnije<'t  to  pres«'nt  the  Chateau  de  Cliambord  to  the 
Due  de  Bordeaux.  The  eflVet  of  Courier's  telling  style  ia  height- 
ened by  the  form  in  which  this  pamphlet  is  CRSt — ^the  anthor 
representinir  himself  ingenuously  as  a  peasant  arguing  political 
questionR  with  his  fellows.  It  ei>st  Courier  two  months  in  jail 
at  Sainle-Pelagie.  where  he  spent  some  happy  days  in  comjMiny 
with  B^rauger,  conipijsiug  another  satin?  coueerning  the  ex- 
penst?s  of  his  trial.  His  other  productions  of  this  kind  in- 
clude the  fjimous  Vamphlrt  dfs  pamphlcix  and  his  Petition 
a  la  Chamhrr  tffs  Drpules  pour  les  vtlUigfois  qtt  'an  cmprch^  de 
rltmscr.  His  linnienaely  clever  and  popular  letters  embrace 
the  Ltttrc  d  M.  Rcnouard,  on  the  subject  of  a  nnitilated  manu- 
script; the  Conversation  chcz  la  duehesse  d'Afh'iu;/:  mid  the 
Aveuturc  en  CaJahre,  eo]upri.<ied  in  a  letter  to  Madame 
Pigalle.  tender  the  last  of  these  titles  is  relnttd  the  thrilling 
adventui-es  of  himself  and  a  comi)anion  houstnl  overnight  with 
some  peasants  of  a  village  in  tiic  kingdom  of  Naples:  Courier 
and  his  eomrade  are  overenmc  with  ternir  when  their  host,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  sseends  ii  ladder  to  their  rooiti,  nnil, 
with  a  large  knife  in  his  hand,  stealthily  appronehes  their  Ijed 

, — in  order  to  cut  down  a  ham  that  happens  to  be  hanging 
above  thein. 


'  The  Terrair  Mnneht  was  a  term  appttod  to  the  period  of  exeeaaen  oom- 
mitted  by  the  Royalists  during  the  fin^t  years  of  the  Restoration. 
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It  wfla  the  opinion  of  Snint^-Beuvp  that  Cowrier  woult! 
endure  im  a  rare  and  uuuiuc  cxaxuple  in  French  litvrttture, 

Angtiste  Barbier  (1805-82),  a  young  poet  of  little  repn- 
tation,  ''awukt"  to  find  himsrif  famniw"  with  the  publication 
of  his  satires  entitled  Jambes.^  These  appeared  in  1S31,  a 
year  after  the  July  R^jvolution.  Brilliant  in  rhetoric  and 
pungent  with  a  satire  worthy  of  Juvenal,  the  poems  made  a 
Iremendons  sensation ;  nothing  comparable  to  them  had  been 
produced  in  France.  The  lamhcs  were  directed  uirainst  Louvs- 
Thilippe,  and  expost-d  the  corruption  and  weakness  of  the 
govemnient.  In  all,  there  are  nineteen  of  thtse  poenis.  hn 
Cttrce  satirizes  the  oflice-aeoking  courtiers  who  waxed  rich 
under  the  new  governnunt  without  having  takrn  part  in  the 
war.  La  Curce  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  corruption  of 
Paria,  Meli)Omcne  an  pjcxpient  oensure  of  the  debaucheries  that 
dishonored  the  theater  at  this  time.  In  L'Idole,  Barbier  bit- 
terly iittnekfl  NnpoU'im  I  upon  the  occasion  of  the  erection  of 
hia  statue  ou  the  Colonne  Vendome.  lie  colls  him  a  woiirp.' 
of  God — a  figure  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Napoleon  defined 
by  most  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  the  iH-giuning  of  the  cen- 
tury. Barbier's  hatred  of  the  emperor  finds  intense  expres- 
sion in  these  lines  of  L'Idole: 


FHi  bieni  Dans  tous  cm  jours  d'abaiaaemcnt,  de  peine, 
Pour  tous  ces  outrages  sans  nom, 
Jc  o'ui  jtunais  cliarg^  qu'  un  etre  de  ma  hainc  ,  .  . 
Soia  mnudit,  A  Napol^iil 


i^np 


Some  of  \m  other  poeruR,  notably  II  Pianto,  in  whicl 
bewails  the  |>oliticul  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and  Lazare,  whieh 
depicts  the  miserj*  of  the  English  piM)ple,  contain  beautiful 
linnt;  but  Barbier  did   not  again  attain  the  height   of   hio^ 
lambes,  of  which  Xetloiiienl  says:  "  Never  had  French  poetr}d| 
shown  that  cynical  boldness  of  rcprrsentation  and  that  brutal 
energy  of  expression  which  live  in  tlm  democratic  raaletlic- 
tion." 


<  fnmKicK.  a  metrical  fonn  fint  employed  in  Greece  u  the  verso  ^ 
appropriate  to  satire. 


CHAPTER   SXVII 


THE   UODERN   NOVBL 


The  astonishing  prowth  of  the  novel  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tm*>'  profeedeH  in  a  pnsat  iiieaaiin'  from  th4?  desire  of  the 
Frctich  people,  weary  of  politieiil  strife,  for  stmie  form  of  lit- 
erary relaxation.  The  response  to  that  desire  found  its  lirst 
expression  in  the  portrayal  of  the  ideal;  this,  in  turn,  led  to 
the  stndy  of  morals  and  niannera  and  an  analysis  of  the  hnman 
heart:  henee  the  novels  of  realism,  of  naturalism,  and  of 
psychologj-.  The  surpassing  exponent  of  idealistic  fietion  was 
a  woman — Ueorge  i^and.  She  possessed  a  rich  inventive  fac- 
nlty  and  keen  powers  of  ohseiTatinn,  and  while  her  pift  of 
fancy  conducted  her  into  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  she  did  not 
fall  into  the  exaggtritions  of  the  romantic  Hcbmil.  A  writer 
of  extraordinniy  powers,  she  had  an  innate  love  for  nature 
and  humanity;  within  her  peculiar  province  she  was  a  master 
of  French  proBe. 

Aurorc  DupiQ  (Georpe  Sand)  was  Iwrn  at  Paris  in  1804. 
She  was  the  preat-pranddanjrhter  of  Mouriet'  de  Saxe.^  On  the 
death  of  her  father,  the  young  Aurore,  from  the  ape  of  four 
years,  was  brought  up  in  the  country,  at  the  ehateau  of  No- 
hant,  in  Berri,  by  her  pratidmother.  Mndanio  Diipin  de  Pran- 
cueil.  Free  from  all  constraint,  and  subject  to  no  surveillance. 
she  divided  her  time  between  long  trips  in  the  fields  and 
the  books  which  she  chose  for  herself.  When  she  was  thirteen 
years  old,  Madame  Diipiti  de  Fnineueil,  frijjhtcued  at  the  ig- 


'  Maurice  Je  8«xe,  whi  of  Augustus  II  und  the  C'oimlcsf  Kiimtpsniarken, 
left  hifl  country  oq  account  or  a  political  quarrel;  he  sen'ed  France  anj 
became  Mar^bal  ilc  Hnxe.  Ccorifc  S&od'i*  father,  Maurice  DupJD, 
tw-rved  with  distittrtion  under  the  Kepuhlir  and  the  Kmpire;  her  mother 
WAK  a  woman  inferior  tn  him  in  position  and  intellect,  hut  whom  lio  married, 
in  spite  of  the  lively  opposition  of  his  family. 
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norance  and  niRtir.  manners  of  her  fjrarnUlaushter,  put  her  in 
a  convent  in  J*aris,  where  she  spent  three  years.  Aurorc  en- 
ToUed  herself  in  the  company  of  oertJiin  biarHers  who  wttre 
c«lle<l  "the  tlf\nls" — Rtiidi'nlA  who  defied  the  authority  of 
the  Siateru,  and  refused  to  work.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  how- 
ever, she  became  tired  of  ''deviltry, "  and  began  to  like  the 
pious  exercises,  and  even  entertained  the  idea  of  becoming  8 
nnn;  bnt  she  left  the  convent  after  three  years,  and  returned 
to  the  Chateau  of  Nohant^  where  she  resumed  the  waj-ward 
habits  of  her  childhood.  Under  her  tutor's  direction  ahe 
began  to  read  the  principal  works  of  Mahly,  Loclce,  Bacon, 
MonteRiiuieu,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Pa»eal, 
Montaipne;  and  to  devour,  without  method,  the  poems  of 
Pope,  Milton,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  B>Ton.  Her  IiterHr>'  talent 
proceeds  from  these  aulhora;  personal  iD.si<iratiou  has  adited  to 
it  a  stamp  of  originality.  As  her  mind  expanded,  the  freedom 
of  her  tastes  li-d  her  into  eccentric  ways:  she  iH.-gan  to  dress 
like  a  boy,  with  cloth  ti-ousers  and  leather  gaiters,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  ride  with  greater  comfort.  Her  studies  soon 
took  a  turn  as  masculine  as  her  pleasures;  a  young  student 
of  medicine  supplied  her  with  humau  arms,  heads  and  legs, 
and  for  a  long  time  she  kept  a  skeleton  in  her  room.  Her  ec- 
centric charms,  her  mysterious  studies,  her  merry,  free,  and 
eaay  relations  with  young  pt^iple,  all  this  scandalized  the  in- 
habitants of  La  Cfaatre,  aud  bred  the  storu]  of  cnluiniii(« 
which  was  to  break  upon  her  later  in  life.  When  her  grand- 
mother died,  Mademoiselle  Hripin  went  tn  live  with  her  moth- 
er in  Paria,  where  she  suffered  keenly  from  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual inferiority  of  her  envininment.  She  wns  soon  mar- 
ried to  the  baron  Casimir  Dudevant;  but  this  union  was  not 
happy,  and  she  sf'paratcd  from  him.  Madame  Dudevant,  with, 
her  husband's  consent,  livetl  w>metimes  in  Paria  with  h 
daughter,  and  sometimes  at  Nohant  with  her  son;  but  her^ 
nieana  were  very  limited,  and  slie  had  recourse  to  several  ex- 
petlients  to  incren^e  her  income.  In  order  to  economize,  ahe 
once  more  donned  the  male  costume,'   in  which  she  could 


n 


'  Tbu  ao-callod  "  tnnle  contiinte  "  in  foid  tn  tiavn  coa'ntitAl  in  a  Innf;  coat  ] 
0uofa  as  any  wnmao  might  M-ear,  hnir  rut  short  and  a  round  felt  hat  whtohj 
gave  her,  at  a  distance,  tho  appearauco  of  a  man. 
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mingle  with  the  crowds  who  witnessed  the  presentation 
of  the  firet  Romantic  dramas,  and  in  which  she  could 
frequt-nt  the  streets  of  the  liatin  quarter,  nt  night, 
together  with  its  happy  inhabitants.  At  this  time 
she  was  tiveiity-eight  years  old.  At  first  she  made  trans- 
lations; then  Hhe  bpjfiin  to  do  portraits  in  crayon  and  in 
water  color.  Finally,  she  tried  literature,  but  met  with  little 
encouragement:  an  old  novelist,  to  whom  she  had  been  re- 
ferred, told  her  dryly  that  a  woman  should  not  write.  Balzac, 
to  whom  she  was  introduue*],  jmid  no  great  attention  to  her 
projects.  Latouehe  g'avc  her  a  place  on  the  etlitorial  staff  of 
Lc  Figaro,  with  indifferent  results.  It  was  then  that  she  met, 
in  tlie  ufficea  of  the  newspaper,  a  young  writer,  Jnles  Sandean, 
who  collaborated  witli  her  in  a  romance,  Rose  et  Blanche, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Jules  Sand."  This  was  a  success, 
and  an  editor  nsked  '*  Jules  Sand  '*  for  a  new  novel.  Madame 
Dudevantsnbraittt'd  the  manuscript  of  a  novel  which  was  hers 
iilone;  but  the  publisher  clung  to  the  pseudonym  in  order  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  b(K>k.  Liitoufhe  arranged  the  diffi- 
culty by  bestowing  on  the  authoress  the  name  of  Sand,  with 
the  privilege  of  adding  to  it  whatever  name  sliould  please  her; 
And  80  the  novel,  Indiann,  was  publiahe<l  under  the  name  of 
George  Sand.  It  created  a  sensation  even  amid  the  victories 
of  Romantieism;  a  new  talent  had  appeared  stamped  with  an 
individual  style  and  infused  with  idealism  and  feeling.  In 
Indiana  she  uttered  a  passionate  protest  agaiust  nmrriage  as  it 
is  contracted  in  a  badly  organized  society.  The  story  was  a 
popular  success;  and  the  same  year  saw  the  appearance  of 
Valentine,  which  contains  toucliiug  situations  and  a  delicate 
analysis  of  character,  and  likewise  attacks  the  institution  of 
marriage.  Lelitt,  which  is  less  a  novel  than  a  kind  of  philo- 
sophic poem,  was  written  in  au  hour  of  discouragement.  After 
her  break  with  de  Musset  in  Italy,  George  Sand  published  her 
impressions  of  the  journey  in  the  Lettres  d'un  voyageur, 
which  made  a  great  stir.  Jacques,  Andre,  Le  Secretaire  in- 
time,  I.eoiif  Lroni,  Mauprat,  Latrinia,  etc.,  are  novels  that  be- 
long to  her  initial  period  of  productiveness — that  of  passion 
in  its  first  outbreak.  Lflia  dominates  all  her  works  of  this 
period,  which  ends  with  the  L^itrfs  rf'uw  voyagrur. 

The  second  phase  of  fJeorge  Sand's  genius  and  ideas  is  ex- 
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pressed  in  her  activities  during  the  succeeding  eight  year*. 
It  is  the  pi'riod  in  which  she  enlered  into  relations  with  eioi- 
neat  lucu  whoso  social  nud  religious  ideas  she  could  adorn  by 
the  marvelous  power  of  her  imagination  and  the  cloquenoe 
of  her  style.  She,  in  her  turn,  beeame  a  philosopher  and 
socialist.  Under  the  iufluence  of  the  Abb€  de  Lamennais,  who 
had  turned  democrat,  she  wrote  Le  ContfHifftion  du  tour  de 
France  (The  Itinerant  Journeyman),  in  which  a  workiogman 
marries  a  young*  girl  of  the  aristocratic  class.  The  ideas  of 
Pierre  Lei-oux  on  the  wbirth  of  souls  in  new  bodies,  for  the 
achievenient  of  progress,  recur  in  Spiridion  and  the  Sept 
cordes  de  la  hjre.  Le  Meunier  d'Angibault  (The  Miller  of 
An^bault)  is  abuost  comniunistic.  and  in  the  Peche  de  Hi. 
Antoine  (The  Transgression  of  M.  Antoine)  Qeorge  Sand 
preaches  the  socialiirtic  theories  of  Charles  Fourier.  Her 
musical  preoccupations  and  the  mystic  Czech  compositions 
of  C-'hopin  may  be  recognized  in  her  novels  CotuKuelo  and  La 
Comtesse  de  HudoUtadt,  which  are  full  of  surprise  and  my»- 
teiy.  During  her  romantic  liaison  with  Chopin,  she  took  him 
to  Arajnrcu  for  his  health,  and  cared  for  him  there.  "While  in 
8paiu,  she  was  often  obliged  to  perform  the  moet  arduous 
household  duties,  on  account  of  the  impoesibility  of  obtaining 
domestic  service,  such  was  the  hati*ed  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
French,  kept  alive  by  the  clergy,  because  Napoh-on  had  abol- 
islnd  the  Tribunal  of  the  InquiRition  in  Spain,*  The  revcdu- 
tion  of  1H4.S  intoirnptetl  her  democratic  and  social  propaganda 

'  Napoleon  suppreGMxI  feudal  taxation  and  feudal  rifbte.  He  bekl  that 
the  |)rji:t4t«  nti^ht  tu  limit  th<>n)sclvM  to  Kiiidinf!  the  coctfcienoe,  nithout 
exerciaio^  any  other  jiirisHiclton.  Oonrjuered  Spain  was  mute;  but  the 
Inquuitioa  aiutwercd  «ith  thia  catechism:  Tell  me,  my  child,  who  are  yout 
A  Spaniard  by  the  graca  of  tJod. — What  do  you  meaji  by  that?  An  boDcst 
man. —  Who  i»  the  enemy  of  our  happiness?  The  Emperor  of  the  French. — 
How*  many  nature^  haa  hp?  Two:  the  human  nftture  and  the  diabolic. — 
How  many  omperors  of  the  French  are  there?  One  r»al  emperor  in  three 
deceptive  penH)n)*. — What  nrc  llicir  nameu?  Napoleon,  Muratj  and 
&Ianue)  Go<li>y. — Which  of  the  three  la  the  most  wicked?  They  are  ftQ 
three  equally  so. — Whence  doen  Napoleon  oome?  From  tin. — Whence  u 
Hnrat  derived?  From  Napoloon. —  Whence  doea  (!odoy  oripnate?  From 
the  formation  of  thei^c  two.-  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  finsl?  Pride  and 
ilespotiam. — Of  the  iiRcond?  Hapine  and  cruelty. — ()f  the  third?  (^pid- 
ity,  trcasoo,  and  ignorance. — What  are  the  French?    Former  Christiana 
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and  Oeorge  Sand  wrote  some  political  works.  But  this  period 
was  of  short  duration,  and  she  soon  returned  to  her  country 
place  at  Nohant  (Berri),  and  began  to  describe  the  ciistoiim 
and  the  pa-ssiona  of  the  peasants  who  surrounded  her.  These 
descriptions  evidenced  an  incomparable  freshness  combined 
with  ease  and  siniplicity  of  style,  and  revealed  a  Renins  for 
the  idyL  Here  she  wrote  Fran<;ois  le  Champi  (Francis  the 
Foundling) ;  Leg  Matires  Sonncurs  (The  Master  Bellringera) ; 
La  Petite  Padftte.  and  La  Mare  ati  Diable  (The  Devil's  Pool) 
— a  sketch  of  rural  life  that  almost  attains  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  antique. 

George  Sand,  in  ten  volumes,  told  the  story  of  her  past 
life  in  IlkUnre  de  ma  vie  and  in  Elle  et  Lui,  a  novel 
which  caused  a  stir  beeause  Lui  v>fis  considered  to  be  Al- 
fred de  Masset,  who  had  just  died.  The  brother  of  dc  Musset 
replied  in  a  cruel  pamphlet:  Lui  et  EUe.  Madame  Dudevnnt 
now  entered  on  the  third  period  of  her  literary  career.  It 
embraced :  Jean  dc  la  Roche;  Valvcdre,  the  cotinterpart 
of  Indiana;  La  Confession  d'uiie  jcune  fille;  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Quintinie,  a  novel  of  religious  discussion  in  reply  to  Stbylle 
by  Octave  Fenillet;  ilalgr^  tout  (In  spite  of  all);  Cisanne 
DielrirJt ;  Saur  Jeanne,  etc.  These  novels  are  purely  romantic. 

The  best  drama  by  (ieorge  Sand  is  the  Marquis  de  Ville- 
mer,  which  she  drew  from  her  novel  of  the  same  name.  Her 
other  plays  include  Chmdie;  La  Petite  Fadeite:  Le  Martafje 
de  Virt0rine;  Les  Beaux  Mesnieurs  de  Boisdore.  During  the 
last  years  of  \wt  life  she  gave  another  proof  of  her  versatility 
in  the  pleasing  fairy  tales,  La  Retne  Coax  and  Le  Nuaye  Rose 
(The  Pink  Cloud).  Uer  old  age  was  very  peaceful  and 
happy.  She  was  of  an  nmiahle,  optimistic  nature,  incapable 
of  meanness,  always  protecting  the  weak  and  needy.  She  died 
in  1876  at  her  castle  of  Nohant,  known  to  the  people  far  and 
wide  as  la  honne  dame  de  Nohant.  A  fine  statue  of  George 
'Sasd,  by  Clesinger,  d»?corates  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Thedtre- 
Frangais  in  Paris. 


who  have  become  hcrclica.^lfl  it  a  tun  tn  put  a  Frenchman  to  death?  N"o, 
fftther,  we  win  heaven  by  kilting  one  of  these  doRS  of  hereticH.— What 
punishment  does  a  Spanifird  doservc  wlio  fails  in  this  duty?  Death  and 
ihe  infamy  of  a  traitor. — What  will  deliver  ua  from  our  eoenues?  Con- 
fidence in  ourselves  ami  Jn  our  &nns. 
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QeorKc  Sand's  literary  ftTtilily  is  almost  past  belief.    She, 
wnUe  eighty  uovels,  twenty  plays,  ten  %'oluines  of  the  Hi* 
ioin  dc  ma  riV,  the  traveln  in   Italy  ami  Majorca,   b«tt<U 
(lialn^iKft,  strtriea.  Roci<?ty  odmcdies.     Yet  in  Ihp   forty-four 
yeara  of  her  literary  life  her  powers  did  not  deteriorate. 

Apn'pos  of  the  lettt-rs  of  de  Musset  and  herself,  George 
Sand  wrote  to  Sainte-Beuve :  "A  true  story,  which  ptThaps 
masks  the  foUy  of  one  and  tlie  affection  of  the  other — the 
folly  of  both,  if  ynu  wiah;  but  nothing  ndirms  or  cowardly  in 
our  hearts,  nothing  whleh  uiffht  stain  sincere  souls." 

She  wrote  to  de  Musset:  "  Ascend  to  Ood  on  the  rays  of 
your  genius,  and  send  your  muse  to  earth  to  tell  men  the 
mysteries  of  love  and  faith.'* 

Musset  wrote  to  her:  *'Be  a  brother,  my  great  and  good 
George.  You  have  made  a  man  of  a  child ;  where  woultl  I  be 
without  you,  my  love?  Look  where  you  took  rac,  and  where 
you  left  me.  How  you  took  me  by  the  hand  to  replace  me 
on  my  path.  ,  .  .  Think  of  that;  1  have  but  you/' 

Jules  Saudeau  (1811-83),  who  began  by  collaborating 
with  George  Sand,  is  the  author  of  some  twenty  novels  of 
provincial  life,  wholesome  in  theme  and  treatment,  and  dra- 
matic in  structure.  It  whs  fnun  one  of  thi'se  that  the  ad- 
mirable comedy,  l^e  Gcndrc  de  Monsieur  Foiricr,  was  adapted 
by  Augier.  The  greater  number  of  Sandeau's  novels  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Revue  des  Deus-Mondes  and  other 
periodicals;  among  them  are:  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiyli^rr. 
Vatcreuse,  Madame  de  SommcrvtUc,  Le  Docteur  Ilerbaut, 
Cntkerine,  Jji  Maison  de  Petutrvan.  Sandeau  became  a  menial 
ber  of  the  Academy  in  1858.  H 

Dumas  p^re,  Sue,  and  SouUfi  were  the  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  those  Romantieists.  called  "  Ics  violents,"  whose 
special  achievement  was  dramatic  effect  and  the  portrayal 
of  exaggerated  passion. 

Alexandre  I>umas,  the  elder,  is  without  doubt  the  mosi 
productive  of  modem  novelists;  he  is  also  oelebratod  as 
drnniatic  author.    Born  in  1803  at  Villers-Cotterets,  he  was' 
the  son  of  a  general  of  the  R<>public,  and  the  gnimlsTm  of 
a  ncgress.    His  preliminary  education  was  very  iucomplcleifl 
"When  he  came  to  I'aris  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  seek  his  for™ 
tune,  he  made  application  to  General  Foy,  then  a  nieiuber  of 
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the  Chamber  of  Depiitiea.  The  general  questioned  him  con- 
ccruiiig  hia  abilities,  &m\  tbo  couvci-satioD  was  pretty  much  &8 
follows:  "  I'Mrat,  I  must  know  for  what  you  are  fitted." 
"  Oh,  not  ff^r  v<*ry  much!  " — "  Well,  what  do  you  knowt 
A  little  niatlieiiittti<«?  "  "No,  General."—"  Vou  have,  at 
leaal.some  notion  of  geometrj'  and  physical  "  "  No,  General." 
— •'  You  know  Latin  and  Grcekl  "  '*  Very  little."—"  Then 
perhaps  you  have  some  knowledge  of  bookkeeping!  "  "  Not 
the  least  in  the  world.'* — "  Give  me  your  addrt-sH."  the  Gen- 
eral said,  in  desperation,  "  and  I  shall  try  to  lliiuk  of  somc- 
thinjf  for  you  to  do."  Dumas  wrote  hia  address.  "  We  are 
safel  "  the  general  exclaimed,  clapping  his  hands.  "  Yon 
write  beautifully."  So  he  got  Dinnas  a  clerkship,  at  twelve 
hundred  franis,  in  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Orleiins.  Refer- 
ring to  this  interview  with  General  Foy,  Dumas  used  to  say: 
*'  At  each  question.  I  felt  the  blood  nishing  to  my  head;  it  whs 
the  first  time  I  had  been  put  face  to  face  with  my  ignorance." 

Conscious  of  bis  defective  education,  Dumas  spent  his 
evenings  in  learning  the  dead  languages,  and  in  reading  the 
principal  works  of  French  literature.  After  three  years  of 
arduous  and  persistent  toil,  he  tried  his  hand  as  a  writer  by 
publishing  a  volume  of  ^'ottvclles  and  several  plays.  His 
first  drumatie  suect^a  was  the  performance,  at  the  Theiitre- 
Frangais.  of  his  Henri  III  et  aa  covr,  au  historieal  drama 
in  prose.  Its  initial  presentation  was  a  literary  event,  as  it 
expressed  a  reactinn  agaiast  the  classic  traditions  of  the  old 
tragedy.  Quite  new  to  the  French  theater  was  his  employ- 
ment of  historical  personages,  of  scenes  of  brutal  violence,  of 
the  fashions  and  furnishings  of  the  period  represented  in  the 
play.  During  the  ensuing  ten  years  he  wrote  twenty-two 
dramas,  mostly  in  five  acts.  Four  were  in  verse;  one,  in  nine- 
teen scenes,  pictured  the  whole  life  of  Napoleon  I. 

Among  his  dramatic  works  are :  La  Tour  de  AVs/^;  Richard 
Darlington;  Le  Mari  de  la  veuve;  Teresa;  Catherine  Howard: 
Caligula;  Un  Mariage  sous  Louis  XV:  MadcmoisetU  d<f  Belle- 
Isle;  and  Anttyny,  his  most  brilliant  success  during  this  first 
period  of  his  productivity.  The  titular  hero  of  Antony— 
grave,  mj-sterious.  always  armetl  with  a  poignard,  always  a 
prey  to  his  exalted  scntimenta — was  accepted,  for  the  nnmient, 
BB  the  type  of  fashionable  youth.    This  Antony  is  a  foundling 
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(but  Dot  a  porerty-stricken  foniHlliBg)  who,  oa  rrtanimif 
from  a  jonmey.  tindH  the  woman  he  ]aves  married  to  MooUhn. 
He  pureaea  her.  cutnpromisefi  her  honor,  and  ends  by  staUunf 
her  to  mve  her  reputation.  In  La  Tour  da  TifMe^  the  in- 
terest centen  in  a  young  man  who  muiceeda  in  CKsping  from  a 
nek  in  which  be  waa  inclosed  and  thrown  into  the  riTer.  Tbe 
ntnatknia  are  theatrical,  and  disdoae  as  the  insti^ton  of  the 
attempted  morder,  the  wife  and  aisten-in-law  of  Kin^  Lonii 
X,"tbeQnarr(.Ier." 

Danias  traveled  for  ft  time  in  foreii^  lands,  and  recorded 
hifl  imprt'ssiona  of  these  travels  in  Impremomt  dt  Voy^gt} 
La  Suisse;  Au  mtdi  tie  Ic  France;  Le4  Bordt  du  Rkin;  Vltalie: 
I'Espagne;  I'Afrique;  De  Paris  a  Astrakan;  Le  Caucase. 
But  his  fancy  carried  him  too  far ;  and  tht»e  t&Ies  of  a  travelir 
cannot  be  taken  siTioosIy. 

Dumas  fairly  flooded  France  and  the  rest  of  Eoropo  with 
his  novels.  E(|nipped  with  a  bonndless  fancy,  a  fertile  in- 
\-ention,  and  a  facility  for  the  delineation  of  uncommon  and 
piquant  situations  and  events,  he  fascinated  the  Action  read- 
ers of  all  nations.  Tet  his  novels  are  pmlix.  often  cnntain- 
ing  explanatory  paasages  of  great  length;  were  it  not  for  his 
ma^c  in  making  the  impossible  plausiblef  and  in  throwing  a 
glamour  over  charaotora  that  bear  little  relation  to  life,  hia 
tales  would  fall  to  the  level  of  MiinehansenV  As  R.  L.  Ste^ 
Tenaon  has  aptly  remarked :  ' '  The  bony  fist  of  the  showman 
visibly  propels  them,  their  bellies  are  stuffed  with  bran;  and 
yet  we  eagerly  partake  of  their  adventures."  Most  of  tbeae 
novels  first  appeared  in  thp  feuilletans  of  the  great  Paris 
dailies;  often  Dumas  publlslied  three  or  four  of  them  nt  once 
in  as  many  different  journals,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  filled  fifty  or  sixty  volumes.  Their  familiar  titles  in- 
clude: Les  Trois  Mousqueiaires;  Vingt  ans  apres;  he  Vicomi 
de  Brageionne;  *  Le  ComU  dt  MonU-Cristu;  La  Heine  Margot 
he  Chevalier  de  Mmatm-Rouge.  Lcs  Troia  Mousquetairca  and 
Monte-Criaio  contributed  chiefly  to  the  author's  popularity 
and  fortune.    Monte-Cristo  especially  has  enjoyed  a  constant 


I 


'  Lm  TroiM  Moutquetaimt,  orif^nal  ediUon,  IS44,  in  eiKhC  votamea. 
Vingt  uiu  aprh,  ori^liu]  edition.  1845,  in  t«n  Tohimea.  Le  Fuomb  ds 
Brofdonng,  origiaal  edJUoa,  IS48-A0;  In  iweoly-six  voJuiDee. 
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TOgue  the  world  over,  and  is  atill  devoured,  cwn  in  the  trans- 
lated versionB,  by  W)untlesR  persoim  who  read  Inrnka  only  to 
be  amiiscd.  As  for  Lcs  Trois  Mousquetaircs,  who  that  reads 
at  all  docs  not  know  D'Artagnan,  Porthos,  Athos,  and  AraioisT 
These  stories,  with  the  others  in  the  series,  are  pure  tales  of 
adventure;  whatever  their  faults,  the  author  had  a  trick  of 
compelling  the  atleiition  that  none  of  his  numerous  imitators 
has  quite  succtHjdcd  in  ac(^|uiring.  Altogether,  tbe  novels  of 
Dumas  brought  him  an  income  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  francs,  which,  was  quickly  consumed  in  ostenta- 
tious follies.  His  chateau  of  Monte-Cristo  cost  him  fabulous 
sums;  he  spent  money  without  reekoningr.  Hence  he  had  to 
write  continuously;  and  he  wrote  too  much:  that  was  his 
mistake  and  the  source  of  his  faults.  He  abused  his  life 
and  his  robust  constitution,  and  left  nothing  of  very  high 
value.  Often  his  novels,  after  nppearing  first  as  fcuUletons 
and  then  in  book  form,  were  cut  up  into  scenes  and  staged  as 
interminable  dramas.  One  of  them,  Monte-Cristo,  was  pro- 
longed throiitrh  two  evenings. 

Dumas  drew  liberally  upon  French  history,  and,  though  he 
did  not  pretend  to  adhere  to  historical  facts,  many  ill-ad- 
vised readers  have  gone  to  his  pages  for  instruction.  The  his- 
torical novel,  it  is  perhajis  needless  to  say,  is  more  likely  to 
confuse  than  to  assist  tbe  student  of  epm-hs  gone  by ;  iu  the 
case  of  Dumas  it  is  not  even  germane  to  literature.  In  his 
Mf-tnoires  d*un  Mtthrin  he  has  given  us  a  portrait  of  the  char- 
latan Cagliostro,  together  with  the  story  of  Marie-Antoinette's 
famous  necklace.  A  royalist  novel,  Lc  Chevalier  de  Maison- 
li&uge,  supplied  the  Revolution  of  1K48  with  its  republican 
song,  Moiirir  pour  la  pairie! — which  has  he<'ome  a  setwmd 
Maraelllaise.  This  revolution,  of  which  Dumas  was  a  warm 
partisan,  wrecked  his  fortune.  In  ISGO  he  t»>ok  part  in  the 
expedition  of  Garibaldi,  and  was  present  at  the  battles  ho 
described.  In  the  midst  of  his  travels  he  did  not  eease  to  have 
his  drama  played,  and  to  publish  uovels  in  feuUleton  and  in 
book  form.  To  cap  his  activities,  he  wrote  an  amusing  and 
useful  work  on  cotikiug. 

Our  astonishment  at  seeing  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
works — often  three  or  four  at  a  time — issue  from  the  brain 
of  B  single  man  is  nimlifi(>d  when  bis  metliod  is  explained. 
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The  fiecrtrt  was  dbiclosed  during  t}ie  pmirrefn  of  a  lawimit 
againoi  two  Pamian  jonmHiH  which  hv  liad  ajn'^'^d  to  supply 
with  «loriea.  It  transpired  that  he  was  nut  the  solo  nuthor  of 
hia  tali«,  but  that  he  ciupli»y.-d  anonymous  colhiborators  or 
secretaries,  whase  WTilinga  be  recast  Diimiis  defended  hi» 
course  in  this  respect  hy  saying  that  he  relied  on  hia  assistaubt 
only  for  the  rough  sketch  of  the  work,  to  whieh  he  himself 
(f»ve  the  finishing  touches.  K.  de  Mireeourt  exposed  him  in 
his  pamphlets,  Le  MercantUisme  iilteraire,  and  Fdbriqui  dc 
Romans:  Maison  Dumus  ct  Compagnia.  It  was  facetiously 
renin  rked  that  no  one  had  over  reed  Dumaa's  entire  works— 
not  cveji  Dunuis  himself.  Indeed.  Duraas  is  reported  as  saying 
of  a  book  whieh  bears  his  name:  "  I  signed  it,  but  I  have  not 
read  it."  There  have  likewise  been  revelations  of  audacious 
plagiorisms  of  works  by  Schiller,  Sir  WaJtor  Seott,  Chateau- 
briand, and  otht-rs.  But  Dimiaa  juslifn-il  himself  on  the  theory 
that  "  the  man  of  genius  dois  not  steal,  but  conquers."  And 
after  all  the  Les  Trois  Mousquciaires  remains  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  in  the  literature  of  all  nations. 

Frederic  Soulie  is  the  author  of  some  thirty  sensational 
novels.  A  characteristic  product  of  his  gloomy  imagination 
is  his  Memoires  thi  diahle,  in  whieh  Satan,  diseliwing  the  secrets 
of  men's  lives,  reveals  the  vices  of  those  reputed  virtuous,  and 
the  virtues  of  tlnwe  reputed  vicious.  Of  his  plays,  La  Clost;rk 
dcs  Genets  (1846)  conveys  a  faithful  picture  of  Breton 
customs. 

Marie  Joseph  Sue  (1804-57),  best  known  as  Eugtfnc  Sue, 
— a  pen  name  borrowed  from  his  sponsor.  Prince  Beauhamail 
— was  also  a  contributor  of  the  feulUtAon  novel,    lie  tried  ths 
practice  of  medicine  with  indilTerent  success,  toyed  for  a  tim< 
with  art,  and  for  six  years  found  employment  as  a  surgeon  ii 
the  navy.    Sue's  own  father,  before  him,  was  a  simple  shipV 
doctor.    Yet  the  author  of  Le  Juif  Errant  (The  Wandering 
Jew),  who  took  to  novel  WTiting  almost  by  accident,  could  not 
at  first  forget  that  liis  patroueas  was  the  Empress  Jos^phiur. 
Some  of  his  earlier  works — Artknr^  Maihildc,  Le  Marquis  de 
Letorikre — are  imbued  with  the  ari.<itocrntie  srpirit;  they  sig- 
nalixe,  moreover,  the  triumph  of  e^-il.    Later,  he  expi*rieneed 
a  change  of  heart,  and  beeamo  a  social  liemoerat.    We  note  a 
corresponding  increase  in  his  fortunes:  to  name  one  iustance^j 
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Le  Juif  Errant  (1845)  alone  broiigbt  him  two  hnndrod  thou- 
sand francs.  The  inin^inalive  (jwalities  of  this  tale  have  given 
it  a  certain  vitality;  t)ion^h  in  its  ^rotcsciuf  exa^'^;e^ations,  iu 
order  to  support  his  nnti-Jcsuiticiil  thesis,  the  author's  imag- 
ination outran  his  art.  TTis  Lrs  Mysifirrs  de  Paris  (1843)  — 
an  ofTi'nsf  U*  common  aenat*  and  sound  moral  «pntimenl— -ap- 
peared, euriously  cnouRh,  in  the  diifnififil  Journal  ties  Dtbats, 
and  was  devoured  alike  by  persons  of  high  and  low  degree. 

Three  prolific  writers  who  have  met  with  great  pecuniary 
Biicpess  are  Paul  de  Koek  (1794-1871),  who  reveled  in 
descriptions  of  the  «eaniy  side  of  lower  middle-class  life 
in  Paris;  Ileetor  Malot,  wh*we  Sans  famillc  circulated 
throughout  Kurope;  and  Georges  Ohiu'l.  The  last-named 
novelist  (I»rn  in  Paris,  1848)  is  whnt  our  American  pub- 
lishers would  call  a  '*  beat  seller."  His  popularity,  extend- 
ing to  Germany,  and  emphasiwd  by  tlie  drninatizatin!i  u? 
his  fictions,  has  long  l>een  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  French  literary 
critics.  Jules  Leniaitre  remarks:  "  II  a  1 'Elegance  des  chromo- 
lithographea,  la  noblewe  des  sujets  de  pendule,  les  effela  de 
cuisse  des  e«hntins.  le  sentimentalisme  des  i*omances  "  ' — damn- 
ing specifications  of  literaiy  infamy  which  lose  their  flavor  in 
an  English  translation.  Meanwhile,  /^e  Maltre  de  fortfes 
thrives  on  Lemaitre's  exeoriation  with  250.0()0  copies  »oId; 
while  Serge  Panine;  Lisc  Flfuroti:  La  Cotufcsse  SaraJi,  and 
Le  Docteur  Ramtait  have  all  helped  toward  enriching  their 
author. 

The  great  popularity  iu  France  of  Le  R(nnan  d'un  Jcunc 
Homme  Pauvrc,  by  Octave  Feuillet  (1^21-90),  has  not  scr\'ed 
to  strengthen  him  in  the  esteem  of  his  more  critical  country- 
men; juHt  as  in  our  own  eountr^*  its  repute  as  a  classic  for 
young  ladies  has  perhaps  distracted  attention  from  Fcuillet's 
more  robast  productions.  The  favor,  still  enjoyed,  among 
Freneh  women  hy  tins  optimistic  mmatteier  mondain  is 
not  without  warrant.  Pcuillet  knew  fashionable  society,  and 
recorded  his  obsen'ations  of  it  in  a  good  and  facile  literary 
Htyle.    He  had,  moreover,  his  moments  of  power.    His  worte 


'  "He  liua  tho  clvgancc  of  a  chromolithuKrapti,  the  iiDhlcnosn  of  a  fij:iira 
on  A  (French)  clock,  tbe  posea  ot  a  cheap  actor,  the  tnuwkutbncss  of  scQti- 
mentBl  songs." 
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include  Scvnct  ct  Comcdifs,  patterned  after  Mivsct;  Dalila; 
Le  Pour  ft  le  Conirn;  SihyUc — to  whieh  George  Sand  ivplipcl 
with  Mademoiselle  dc  La  Quintivie.  In  two  0?  his  UtL-r  and 
better  novels — Jului  de  Trecaur  and  M.  de  Camora — he  leans 
to  rffllism. 

Jng4.>ph  Xavier  Saintine  (1798-1865),  whoee  real  name  was 
Bonifat-e,  earned  the  cruix  d*honnntr  and  the  Montyon  prize 
of  thrte  thousand  francs  with  his  novet,  Picciola — the  story 
of  a  prifwner  who  found  eomfort  in  fostering  a  flower  bloasom- 
iug  iu  a  creviee  of  Iiia  cell.  He  collaborated  with  Scribe  in 
some  two  hundred  plays. 

Hnnri  Hfnnnier  (1799-1877),  who,  in  the  domain  of  carica- 
ture and  satire,  wieUicd  tlip  pen  and  brush  with  e<iual  facility, 
is  remembered  as  the  creator  of  the  celebratetl  Joseph  Pmd- 
homnie  (Mf moires  de  M.  Joseph  Prudhommf) — the  modem 
type  of  aaelf-satisfied  nonentity  ;  ptunpoiis,  arrogant,  trite,  and 
vidpar  of  speeeh.  Sfonnier's  Seines  Populaires  contain  true 
and  witty  pictiinw  of  Parisian  life. 

Edmond  About  (1828-85),  novelist,  playwright,  and 
journalist,  has  been  called  the  greatest  blagueur  of  modern 
timw.  He  studied  archasdogy  in  Athens,  and  upon  his  return 
to  France  published  La  Orice  contcmporaine,  a  satire  on  the 
morala  and  manners  of  the  Greeks — followed,  a  year  later, 
by  his  best  novel.  Le  Jioi  dcs  movtagnes,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed with  infinite  drollery  the  banditti  of  modern  Greece. 
L'Uommc  a  I'orcHU  cassce;  ToUa;  Le  Nez  d'un  notaire,  are 
among  his  other  novels.  His  dramatic  pieces,  most  of  wbicJi 
were  included  in  the  collection,  Theatre  impossihU,  are  of  no 
great  couse^iuence.  He  was  h  brilliant  jonrnnllst,  and  founded, 
with  Sarcey,  Le  XlXmc  Siiclc — the  most  humorous  French 
journal  of  the  period.  h 

liSmile  Erckmann  (bom  1822)  and  Alexandre  Chatrian  ^ 
(182G  90),  eollflborators  nnder  the  name  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  deserve  passing  mention  for  their  novels  of  the 
Revolutionary  and  first  Napoleonic  period — including  Madame 
Thirese  and  Lt  Conscril  de  JStS — in  which  they  protested 
against  the  horrors  of  war;  and  for  their  plays,  including 
L'Ami  Fritz;  Les  Itantzau.  and  other  adaptations  from  their 
tales,  chiefly  concerned  with  Alsaoe. 

Emile  Souvestre  (1806-36),  whose  Un  Philosophe  sow  U$ 
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toits  won  him  recog-nition  from  Uir  Af^ademy,  has,  in  Lcs 
dertiiers  Bretons^  Win  best  nnvt'l,  left  lu*  scmiu  deliKhlful  drsMTip- 
tions  of  the  IcKcndnry  Armorica.  His  novels,  written  in  a 
graceful  style  and  thoroughly  wholesome,  voiced  a  virile  pro- 
test against  the  grped  and  heartlnnneRs  of  a  time  when  the  cry 
V  as  everywhere  Enrichissez-vous! 

Jules  Verne  (182S-iaOi5)  has  happily  eommtnglod  scientific 
knowledge  with  the  fancy  of  the  novelist;  and  thoufrh  his 
works  cannot  be  taken  very  seriuusly  as  literature,  their  in- 
genuity, and  their  complete  success  within  the  intention  of 
the  author,  cannot  he  denied.  Verne,  it  may  b»-  said,  had  the 
scientific  imagination.  Employing  this  with  no  little  skill, 
and  refraining  from  a  too  great  distortion  of  fact,  he  Buccecdctt 
in  anticipating  Bome  of  our  '*  modern  improvements."  A 
multitude  nf  young  people  have  been  vastly  entertained,  and 
not  unprofitably,  by  Le  Voyage  au  centre  de  la  terre;  Cinq 
semaines  en  ballon;  he  tour  du  monde  en  quatrc-vingts  jours; 
De  la  terre  d  la  Inne,  etc. 

Of  Ilenrt'  Greville  (Madame  Alice  Durand),  born  in  1842. 
and  long  a  resident  in  Russia,  it  is  perhaps  sufTieient  to  note 
that  she  wrote  a  number  of  novels  [Dosia;  Suzanne;  Cephisc, 
etc.),  mostly  concerned  with  Russian  '*  high  life,"  that  were 
accounted  attractive  in  their  day. 

Victor  Cherbuliez  (1825-99),  a  Genevan  by  birth,  and  dis- 
tantly related  to  J.  J.  Kousseau,  brought  back  from  tlie  Orient 
a  fund  of  archieological  information  which  he  put  forth  in 
the  form  of  novels — among  them,  A  pmpns  rf'wri  cheval  and 
Un  Cheval  de  Phidias.  He  also  attempted  a  kind  of  philo- 
sophical fiction.  His  output  was  copious — a  part  of  it  of 
considerable  merit,  but  revealing  a  higher  talent  for  disserta- 
tion than  for  creation,  fiamutl  Brohl  ct  Cie;  he  Roman,  d'une 
Honneie  Femmc;  La  Bi-tc;  Le  Comte  Kostia,  are  character- 
istic. Cherbuliez  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
18S1. 

Andrfi  Thcuriet  (born  at  Marly,  1833,  dieil  1907)  pub- 
lished in  1867  a  volume  of  poems,  Le  Chemin  du  bois,  for 
which  the  Academy  bestowed  upon  him  the  Vitel  prize. 
Twenty  years  later  he  be<'ame  an  Academieian.  Theuriet  lived 
in  the  emintry  for  upward  of  Uiirty  years,  and  it  is  the  conn- 
try  that  inspired  not  only  his  poems,  but  the  numerous  novels 
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whirh  hi-  bef^n  to  write  when  he  waa  appmn<*hin^  middle  »pe.] 
These  tAJd.  nrittcD  in  a  melodious  style,,  aiid  portrayinff  th.v 
gentler  eniotions  and  aspects  of  rural  life,  are  restful  iu  lh«l 
reading.  "  His  novels  in  general, "sajT*  a  Freneh  critic,  "  arei 
not  founded  on  some  complicated  intrig:iie.  They  exhale  thcj 
sweet  perfume  of  new  hay  and  of  ripe  wheat ;  Ihey  awaken  ini 
the  reader  the  memory  of  the  mysterious  life  of  tht*  forest — ] 
alH-ays  the  same  and  yet  so  variant  with  the  change  of  tJie; 
honr  and  the  seafton."  ^me  of  his  principal  novels  are  Touts  \ 
seule;  Mademoiselle  Guignon;  Sauvageonne;  Michtl  V<r-j 
neuU;  Rose-Lise  Chanteraine  (1903). 

In  his  discourse  upon  entering  the  Academy  fin  Ift91  as' 
Fenillel's  auecessor),  Pierre  Loti  said  that  he  beloug^xl  to  no 
school  and  knew  little  of  the  literature  of  the  day.    It  is,  in- 
deed, apparent  from  his  writings  that  Loti ' — whose  real  name  i 
is  Julien  Viaud — ^haa  no  literary  lineage,  and  thai  he  standi 
apart  in  the  peculiar  vehicle  he  has  made  his  own.    An  exotic,! 
like  Chateaubriand  and  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  his  resem-| 
blancc  to  these  writers  is  otherwise  remote.    Bom  at  Hoehefort 
in  1850,  he  was  for  many  years  a  naval  officer,  and  gathered 
at  first  hand,  in  foreign  lamia,  the  impressiiins  he  had  si?  ex- 
quisitely  inscribed.    His  literary  style  is  exceciliugly  simple  j 
and  direct,  yet  so  delicate  and  elvisive  in  the  thought  it  conveys  1 
that  his  stories  lose  much  in  the  translation.    Read  in  Froneh,| 
his  tides  trauHiHirt  us  to  the  scene  of  his  selection ;  and  whether ' 
we  fall  under  the  spell  of  his  sensuous  sentiment,  or,  with! 
Professor  Saintsbury,  find  it  somewhat  "  rancid,'*  we  cannot] 
escape  the  cobweb  of  illusion  that  he  weaves  about  ns.    Jjoti's] 
heroim-8  are,  with  one  exception  (Gaud,  in  Pcchcur  d'hlandr)A 
women  of  foreign  climes:  in  AziyadS  and  Les  V^sencfmntiitA 
the   Turkish   beauties  screened   with   jashmak   and   ferejchA 
in  the  captivating  Japonneries  d'auiomne  and  in  Madcnnt\ 
Chrysantheme,    the   bewildering   Japanese.      How    far    thiai 
Frenchman  has  succeeded  where  so  many  writers  have  failed, 
in  exploring  the  field  of  Nippon,  may  perhiijis  in  some  measui 
be  inferred  from  the  comment  of  Lafcadio  Hearu,  contained 
a  letter  published  by  Mr.  Osman  Edwards: 


*  Hifl  companions  nicknamed  him  thus  because  of  his  modesty; 
Indian  flower  bidea  ita  head  under  ito  leftvee. 
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**  There  is  not  inm^h  heart  in  Loti;  but  thfrp  is  n  fine 
brain;  and  there  is  a  nervnus  syslfiu  so  exIniDrdinary  tbjit 
it  forces  imagiufttion  back  to  the  corditions  of  old  Greek  life, 
when  men  had  Renses  more  perfect  than  now.  Very  possibly 
this  Julien  Viand  hiiH  in  his  veins  the  old  blond  of  Mnj^na 
Gra'cia.  Nn  ntlnr  liteniry  iiiaii  liviug  wes  and  hears  and 
smelU  and  thrills  so  iinely  aa  lie.  ...  As  for  what  he  says  of 
the  Japanese  women,  it  is  perfectly  impeccably  accurate  so 
far  as  it  consists  of  a  record  of  observations  of  senses.  Loti's 
sensi'S  can  never  err  any  more  than  the  film  on  a  photogrnphie, 
plate  with  a  sensitivity  of  one  hundretl.  But  he  keeps  to  sur- 
faces; his  life  is  surfaees.  Almost  in  the  way  that  some 
creatures  have  their  skeletons  outside  of  themselves  instead 
of  iusitie,  HO  his  plexuses  of  feelini;  are.  What  the  finer 
nalwre  of  the  Japanese  woman  is,  no  man  has  told.  Those 
who  know  cannot  tell:  it  would  be  too  much  Uke  writing 
of  the  5\vcetneas  of  one's  own  sister  or  mother.  One  must 
leave  it  in  saered  silence — with  a  prayer  to  all  the  gods." 

I-oti's  HamnnUho  is  a  tragic  love  idyl  sugg^^ed  to  him  by 
his  long  sojourn  in  the  Bns<|uc  couutry.  L'ExiUe  contains  a 
charming  description  of  Venice.  In  L'Indc  snns  les  AntjUiis 
he  has  dwelt  upon  those  Oriental  religions  whieh  seem  to  havi- 
turned  him  fnmi  his  own  faith,  ^fmt  fr^re  Yvvx,  in  which  a 
tipey  sailor  marries  a  girl  in  eveiy  port  where  his  ship  touches, 
and  Picheur  d'lslande,  the  pathetic  tale  of  a  Breton  fisherman 
scut  to  leelanil,  are  wniiderfnl  tales  of  the  sea. 

Anatole  Thibaut  (Imrn  in  Pwrls,  1844),  better  known  as 
Anatole  France,  is  the  son  of  a  Ixiokseller,  and.  when  still  a 
very  young  man.  be?an  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  abundant 
literary  knowledge  by  bnjwsinir  among  the  btmkshops.  In 
the  '60's  we  find  him  assoeiiited  as  a  poet  with  the  Ftirttas- 
»ietis.  Thereafter  he  developed  a  prose  style  of  marvelous 
finish  and  lucidity,  and,  both  as  critic  and  novelist,  has  es- 
tablishcd  himself  among  the  foremost  modern  writers  of 
France.  lie  was  for  a  long  time  an  idealist  drawing  npon 
tlie  past  for  his  themes;  but,  latti-rly,  the  life  nf  ti»-day  has 
engaged  his  subtle  and  ironic  turn  of  mind,  with  the  result 
that  as  a  realist  he  is  second  to  none.  Anatole  France  is  first 
of  all  a  critic.  As  he  says  himself  in  the  Preface  to  his  artieU-s 
collected  under  the  title  of  2m  Vie  Utteraire,  criticism  is  the 
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latest  of  ail  literary  fomu,  and  will  oltimatrij  absorb  then 
aU.  Ilenc^  bis  novels  are,  not  rmly  in  th«  antbor's  attitude 
bvt  in  their  acttial  fonn,  more  akin  to  criticiam  than  to  fietioo 
■a  we  ordinarily  ondcratand  it.  This  applies  to  one  of  his 
most  notable  novels,  the  artistic  and  admirable  La  RotiMtrie 
d€  iA  Heine  Pidauque^  in  vhicb  he  has  evoked  the  phito* 
Bophieal  and  libertine  spirit  of  eightecnth-eeotaiy  Paris- 
Frankly  snbjeetiTe  as  a  critic,  he  has  in  his  nnvd  he  Crime  di 
8jflv(stre  BoHnard^  sketched  a  portrait  of  hiraaelf.  In  TMai* 
be  has  gxren  his  irooy  foil  play  in  a  pysehtrfogieal  stody  of 
the  esrljr  Christians  of  Thebo.  Lt  Mumneqmn  d'otier  is  a 
piqnantly  satirical  expneition  of  the  Prance  of  to-day;  L'Ormt 
du  Jf(ii7,  a  running  fire  of  ironical  and  witty  conuuent,  be- 
longs to  the  same  category.  CrninquebUle,  the  simple  bat 
dramatic  story  of  a  wretched  hnckster  of  carrots  and  cabbages, 
vu  staged  with  grent  success  at  the  Theatre  Antoine. 

The  poljonorphons  and  gifted  Joles  Lemaitre  (bom  Ini 
1S53)  is  a  bit  of  a  poet^  a  playwright  of  some  prelensinns,  ai 
writer  of  agreeable  talos.  and,  above  nil,  an  immensely  clever^ 
critic  of  litcratnre  and  the  drama.  His  aente  and  lively  Lt4 
Contemporains  (containing  his  celebrated  depreciation  of  ^ 
Grorgcs  Obnet]  and  the  Impressions  de  theatre  are  widely  H 
quoted,  and  somewhat  variously  efitimated  in  respect  to  their  " 
value  as  permanent  criticjil  (Hintributiong.  Among  his  collected 
talcM — characterized  by  daintinen  and  delicacy — arc  Scnnus, 
the  history  of  a  martyr;  Dix  contra:  Jtyrrka;  Contes  d'au- 
Jourd'kui.  He  has  written  a  rather  remarkable  novel,  Les 
Rots.  "  ThiH  writer,  Ijrmaitre/'  8a>-s  Gastnn  Oeschamps.  "  is,' 
I  believe,  with  Aiiatole  France,  that  one  among  our  elders  wboS 
knows  best  the  resources  and  mischievous  tricks  of  the  Frcodi 
language." 
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THE  REALISTIC  KOVEU 

Romanticism  "  having  bwn  f^onsnnied  by  its  own  flamea,** 
a  reaction  took  jjlaae  which  Hoon  led  to  realism,  by  which 
is  understood  the  endeavor  to  portray  life — people,  manners, 
conversation — in  itfi  ever>'day  asprtts,  and  with  a  photo- 
graphic accuracy  of  detail.  The  master  of  this  new  school  was 
Balzac ;  its  other  chief  representatives  were  Mfirimee,  Stendhal, 
Flaubert,  the  Goncourts,  and  Daudet. 

Honor6  de  Balzac,  bom  at  Tours  iu  1799.  was  a  brilliant 
and  very  fertile  novelist.  Vapereau  tells  us  that  at  five  years 
uf  Offe  he  rend  the  Scriptures,  and  hist  himself  with  delight  in 
their  mysterious  depths.  All  Inioks  that  fell  into  his  hands 
he  devourrd  in  a  wink.  Often  at  dawn  he  set  out,  laden  with 
books,  with  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  pocket,  and  went  into  the 
woods,  where  he  read  until  nightfall.  At  the  College  de 
Vendome,  whi^h  he  euti-red  at  an  early  age.  he  continued  to 
pive  himatdf  up  to  this  passion ;  he  made  it  a  point  to  incur  the 
puuishmeut  of  aoUtarj-  eoufiucmcnl  in  one  of  the  college  rooms, 
in  order  that  he  might  pursue  his  rending  fi*ee  from  distrac- 
tions and  interruption.  Endowed  witli  a  prwiigious  memory, 
he  retained  everything:  places,  names,  faces,  the  most  nnim- 
portant  things.  Disquieting  mental  phenomena  for  a  time 
arrested  the  overactivity  of  his  youthful  brain.  In  the  chafe 
produced  by  a  myriad  of  ideas,  reajum  was  suddenly  threat- 
ened with  eclipse;  and  it  became  necessary  to  suapend  his 
studies  temporarily.  Nevertheless,  at  eighteen,  he  had  already 
taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  a  course  in  the  Law  School  of  the  Snrlwnne 
and  of  the  Cnlb'^pe  de  Prance.  The  father  left  his  son  to  his 
own  resources,  because  he  hud  wished  to  make  an  attorney  of 
him,  and  young  Iloiior^  refused  ab«iolutcly  to  become  one,  al- 
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though  he  wtt»  clerk  in  a  notary  s  office  for  about  three  years. 
Entering  withnnt  nieaDS  into  the  life  of  Varh.  the  younir  man 
instullt^ii  himself  in  a  irarn?t,  and  !»pgan  to  wxite  with  esgpr- 
npK8  in  the  midid  uf  hiK  privations,  lie  published  8e%'enil 
nieiliiK'i-c  novels,'  and  attempted  playwriting,  but  without 
success;  his  toil  did  not  even  procure  him  food.  So  he  bor- 
rowed 8onie  money  from  a  friend,  and  speedily  lost  it  in  a 
printing  enterprise.  Finally,  after  ten  years,  during  which 
he  did  not  let  himself  be  discouraged,  be  Bcliicved  glory.  The 
flupcess  of  Lcs  Chouans '  showed  him  that  he  could  depict  only 
contemporary  institutions  and  cuatonia;  and  from  that  time 
on  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  this  field,  choosing  preferably 
eiceptlonal  lives,  observing  the  least  explored  quarters  of 
Paris  and  the  provincial  cities,  and  bringing  from  these  a 
curious  new  world  filled  with  moral  infimiities,  iucomplete 
beings,  degraded  and  «bundone<l  types. 

In  his  Breton  novel,  Les  Chouanx,  he  waa  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  Scott  and  Cooper.  But  he  came  iuto  his  own  with 
the  publication  of  La  Peau  de  Chagrin — that  curious  philo- 
Bopbiu  study  whieh  fonns  the  first  of  the  psychologic  trilogy 
completed  with  Louis  Lambert  and  Seraphita,  whose  heroine. 
a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Swedish  mystic,  Swedenborg,  tells 
what  she  has  seen  in  heaven  and  hell. 

Balzac  had  the  habit  of  loeking  himself  up  in  his  room, 
and  spending  days  and  nights  in  unceasing  labor,  attired  in  a 
Dominican's  gown.  It  was  his  peculiarity  to  write  with  the 
aid  of  a  lamp,  even  in  broad  day.  He  retired  early,  rose 
to  work  at  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  and  t(»ok  sti-orig  eoffi 
to  keep  himself  awake  and  excite  his  imaginatiou.  In  six  yea 
he  published  more  than  sixtj'  voiumeB,  of  which  several  ore 
masterpieces.  His  eeceutrie  method  of  composition  proved  too 
expensive  for  his  publishers  to  bear.  He  would  make  a  rough 
sketch  of  a  novel,  and  send  it  to  the  printer;  and  this  pmeo 
he  would  repeat  a  dozen,  even  twenty,  times,  until  the  boo 
was  linished.' 
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'  Undt-r  the  pacinloiiym  of  fjonj  Roniii;. 

'  Lfcn  Choufina  fin«t  fippftared  unHpr  tJio  name  of  I^  D^rnifr  Chtnmn. 

•Thia  mfihod  cinpluypj  Uy  Balzac  is  fir-nK-ntly  cunimentixl  upon  m 
extraoivlinAry.  But  if  we  rxc«pl  his  immewhat  iinuaiuil  nuniI«or  of  to- 
visioos  it  dwB  uot  csscotially  Uiffcr  from  thu  cuMom  of  cortain  oT  our 
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lie  iiini  iif  Balzac,  in  all  Iiia  novels,  was  t"  (l<*pict  ovrry 
ble  phase  of  the  life  and  utaiiDcrs  of  the  I'^reueh  during 
the  flret  h«lf  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and,  in  atioord  with  an 
all-cm  bracing  plan,  he  gave  his  worka  llie  general  title  of  La 
Comedie  Ilumaitie.  The  novels  arc  classified  in  eight  groupe; 
the  first  part — Etudes  de  Mtsvrs  (Studies  of  Manners) — em- 
braces six  series :  first,  Scenes  dc  la  vie  privee.  twenty-seven 
short  storieK  of  whieh  the  most  famous  ia  7m  Femme  de  Irente 
aus.  Second,  Scenes  de  la  vie  dc  provittce,  m  which  are  found 
his  mofit  agreeable  works.  Eughiie  G^raudd  is  a  dcliciotis  and 
ori^nal  picture  of  pro\'incial  life.  The  heniine,  Eugenie, 
has  become  the  personifK-alion  of  filial  devotion,  and  her  father 
the  type  of  the  miser.  In  Li  Lys  dans  la  ValUc  (The  Lily  of 
the  Valh'v),  one  of  the  few  pnxluelionR  of  the  author  written 
with  delicacy  of  feeling,  Balzac  has  described  hia  childhood. 
Third,  Scdnes  de  la  vie  ffarisienne.  These  include  two  of  Ba!- 
iac's  most  famous  novels:  Le  Peri;  (Joriot,  hia  masterpiece,  an 
exposition  nf  the  too  in<lulgent  father  wlio  sacrifices  himself 
for  daughters  unworthy  of  his  kindness,  and  Cesar  Birotteau 
(fiistoire  de  la  grandeur  it  de  la  decadence  de  Char  Birot- 
teau, parfumcur),  in  whieh  Balzac  exhibits  the  type  of  the 
good,  but  weak  man.  dazzled  by  fortune,  and  the  victim  of 
false  friends.  TTi^loire  des  Trtize  and  Les  Parents  pauvres 
are  of  this  seriea.  Fourth.  Scenes  de  la  n'e  de  campagne,  In- 
cluding Lc  Medecin  de  Campagne,  one  of  his  principal  novels^ 
and  Lcs  PttxjHans.  Fifth,  Scenes  de  l-a  vie  politique,  Sixth^ 
Scenes  He  la  vir  militairey  to  which  Lcs  Chtnians  helnngs.  The 
second  part — Siric  dex  etudes  philosophi^iucs — embraces  La 
Recherche  de  Vabsolu,  in  which  the  alchemist,  Balthazar  Claes, 
Rn*Tifieo8  his  honor  and  his  family  to  his  search  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone;  toi;;pther  with  the  psychologic  trilogy-  already 
mentioned.  The  third  part  contains  the  ^iudeg  analytiques 
des  grandes  et  des  pctites  mis^res  du  mariage. 

Bal/Jic  also  wrote  for  the  theater,  but  onlj'  two  of  hia  plays 


contemporary  authorA,  whate  miigb  tlndta  of  a  novel  are  typewritteo 
before  elaboration.  'I'he  typewriting  maohine  had  not  been  inventetJ  io 
BoUac's  time,  and  bo  lie  had  reeourao  to  the  pHot^r.  It  was  a  quctftioo  of 
the  p«yelioluf:y  of  attviitioii:  and  BbIkuc,  who  like  his  own  Luuia  Lamlicrt, 
could  take  in  a  priutcij  paj^c  at  a  fiance,  douhtleAR  understood  very  well 
the  immoufic  adv&titat;t>  of  revising  a.  manuscript  in  type. 
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wt're  «uec*?ssful :  La  Maratrc  and  MercadH  le  fniseur.  Apart 
from  his  novi-ls,  btit  not  tnf*^rior  in  »rt  to  the  vpry  brat  of 
thezii,  are  the  gniss  ConUx  drolatiqurs — sitnie  thirty  shgrt  tales 
iL'inniuj^  with  vitality  and  Kabeiaisian  humor,  in  which  Balzac 
brilliantly  reproduced  in  mediteval  French  the  sensual  manner 
of  the  sixleenth  century. 

Balzac's  faculty  of  poetic  invc-ntiou  ia  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  French  writer;  but  seldom  do  we  find  in  any 
one  author  so  much  that  is  admirable  in  close  proximity  with 
the  mediocre.  Of  this  f;r(^niiis  capable  of  **  producing  mon* 
Hlrofiitics  as  well  as  masterpieces,"  ilr.  llcnr)-  Jumcs  remarks: 
"  lie  is  one  of  the  finest  artists  and  one  of  the  coarsest 
Viewed  in  one  way,  his  novels  are  ponderous,  shapeless,  o?er- 
loailiHl ;  his  touch  is  graceless,  violent,  barbarous.  Viewed 
in  iiimlher,  his  tales  hfivc  more  color,  more  composition,  more 
prrtsp  of  the  rt^ader's  attention  than  any  other's.  Hnlzac's 
Btyle  would  demand  a  chapter  apart  It  is  the  least  simple 
style,  probably,  that  ever  was  written;  it  bristles,  it  cracka, 
it  sMclla  and  swaK^ers;  but  it  ia  a  perfect  expression  of  the 
man's  ifcnius.  Like  his  genius,  it  contains  a  certain  quantity 
of  everything,  from  immaculnte  gold  to  flagrant  dniss.  He 
waa  a  very  hail  writer,  and  yet  iim|uestionably  he  wan  a  very 
g-rcat  writer." 

Ual/ac  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sod^tS  dc3  gens  dt 
httrts  in  France,  of  which  he  was  called  the  "  flrand 
Marshal."  In  twenty  years  he  published  ninety-seven  works. 
M.  'I'aiiie  has  thus  described  his  method  of  compoaition:  **  Hb 
did  not  set  out  in  the  manner  of  artists,  but  in  that  of 
achnhii'S;  instead  of  painting,  he  disswli^l.  He  did  not  begin 
violently,  at  the  first  bound — as  did  Sbaktspeare  and  Saint- 
Simon— in  respect  to  the  soul  of  his  charaetei-s ;  he  tnrncd  them 
about,  patiently,  deliberately,  like  an  anatomist — lifting  a 
nuisele,  then  a  l^me,  then  a  vein,  then  a  nerve,  roming  to  the 
brain  only  after  having  coveri*d  the  whole  system  of  organs 
and  functions.  He  described  the  city,  then  the  street,  and  tho 
house.  .  .  .  There  was  in  him  something  of  the  areJia-Iogist. 
the  Hrehili'ct.  the  upholsterer,  tlie  tailor.  .  .  .  These  difTerent 
factors  of  his  powers  of  aual.^-sis  came  one  after  the  other,  eaeh 
one  rending  his  report — the  most  detailed  and  exact  possible; 
the  artist  listentnl  scrupulously,  laboriously,  and  his  iniagioa^ 
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was  ipnited  only  aftpr  !»•  had  nc<'UtnulHtf!^(l  «»  for  a  firo 
this  cluboi-ate  seatloldm^  of  paper  scraps.  .  .  .  From  this 
source  artwe  several  defects  and  several  mcrils :  in  many  places 
he  fati^iLwt  many  people.  .  .  .  What  in  worse,  the  IxKjk  ht^ 
comes  obscure;  a  description  is  not  a  paiutinK  .  •  -  the  enu- 
meration of  all  the  stamens  of  a  flower  nc%'er  puts  in  our  niintls 
the  image  of  a  flower.  .  .  .  But  also  what  power !  what  promi- 
nence and  what  relief  this  interminable  enumeration  given  to 
the  character!  TTow  real  he  becomes!  His  characters  live; 
thoy  have  entered  into  familiar  convcrsjition :  Nueinjjen, 
Itastignac,  Philippe  Bridau,  Phellinn,  Bixiou,  and  a  himdred 
others,  ai-e  men  whom  we  have  seen,  whom  we  mention  to 
give  the  idea  of  a  certain  real  person."  Bnuieticre  tells  ua: 
"  As  a  writer  Balzac '  is  not  of  the  '  first  rank,'  nor  is  he 
even  of  thotte  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  receive  from 
heaven  at  their  birth  the  jrift  of  *  style.'  .  .  . 

"  In  attempting  to  be  witty,'  he  often  fails  to  exhibit  pood 
taste;  iu  like  manner  in  attempting  to  display  '  style,'  he  at 
times  for(?ets  the  proper  meanings  of  words  and  often  the 
rules  of  graimnar,  and  the  very  laws  of  the  French  syn- 
tax.** To  the  reprnaeh  of  immorality  in  Balzae'a  novels, 
Brnnetiere's  apt  defense  is  this:  *'  Ought  a  representation  of 
life  be  more  moral  than  life  itself!  For  what  reasons,  in  the 
name  of  what  prineiplest  And  if  it  were  decided  that  it 
ought  to  be.  what  then  would  bec<mie  of  that  exactness  of 
n'produetion  without  which  there  con  be  no  representation 
of  life?  " 

Balzac  tells  ws  that  he  created  about  two  thoasand  char- 
acters; in  this,  his  creative  power,  he  hag  excelled  even  Dick- 
ens and  Turi;enieff.  Some  French  critics  are  inclined  to  regard 
Ills  piirtniits  of  women  as  his  happiest  character iza lions,  yet 
it  must  be  eoufessod  that  his  coneeptinn  of  woman's  part  in 
the  terrestrial  plitn  is  not  flattering,  and  his  women  sirdc  Into 
insignificance  when  c»miparetl  with  such  masterly  ci-cationa 


'  flonorf  (te  li'thnr  liy  Fertllnanil  BninoU^re.  translatod  hy  Prof.  R.  I^ 
Sunderson  (French  Men  of  I^tlcrs  nerips). 

'  "  In  tli«  iyMp  of  a  man  of  wit,"  says  Bruneti^ir,  elseniiorc,  '*  Dslxac  in 
downright  unl^carable,  uud  even  Victur  Ilu^'s  humor  is  uu  licavtcr  than 
Dtdxoc'ft." 
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■a  le  Pert  Uoriot,  Vaotrizk,  de  Rastignac,  te  V^  GramlK, 
Baron  Uulot,  etc.  (except  himtTU',  meh  a  woasaD  as  Madame 
MamHfe). 

Bloncy  was  the  great  aim  of  Balzac  *8  life,  aod  h«  was  ita 
afan^  This  cooBomiiig  ambitioo  appears  in  his  rmreipaiiU- 
«nce,  pqbliahtd  in  1876,  in  two  large  Tolnmes.  The  majority 
of  thtse  letters  coverinR  a  period  of  thirty  years,  are 
addressed  to  his  sister  Madame  de  Sornile:  to  an  Alien.  Uttrts 
4  VEirangH^  (Ereline  Rapvnska,  Countess  Hanska.  later  his 
wife),  aztd  to  others.  To  hia  sirter's  eritieisni  oo  Eugtni* 
Orsadtf^  be  wrote:  **  Ton  tell  me  there  arv  too  many  millions 
in  SufffnU  Gr^ttdfi.  But,  foolish  ooe,  since  the  story  is  tme, 
woold  yon  hare  me  do  better  than  tnzthT  "  Baliae  was  eease- 
ksly  oeeopied  with  auheiues  to  itet  rte^  quiefc.  Hario^  read 
iu  Tacitus  that  the  »«■*•"■  had  formeriiy  exploit«>d  sUver 
min«s  in  Sardinia,  he  Uiiitiwed  a  fatmdrrd  thousand  ft^oes, 
and  left  Paris  on  a  ptiispeetii^  trip.  Dorinp  the  aea  Toyage, 
he  efwnmunimled  hs  idea  to  the  e^»taiii  of  the  vessel,  who 
found  H  erwlhiit  Oa  hs  retnni  to  l^ris  with  speeiBiaia  at 
an  coatainiBg  a  large  amoont  of  strer,  he  applivd  to  the 
foTvnuBcnt  for  aathority  to  espkHt  these  mines,  only  to  kam 
that  the  eaptain  had  antiripatad  him,  and  supplanted  him 
antiM^.  Tlifa  he  formed  the  prajcd  of  ealtivaCinjE  pioe> 
■ppha>  iwUmslliift  that  it  woald  yield  kin  an  taaooie  of  two 
httndrsdthovnadfrsBa:  hot  this  tropical  fmit  does  not  ripoi 
itt  Pkaaea.  He  afao  |-'"-*H  to  ^  to  Cornea  to  raltirate 
apiiBB.  As  farther  friitiiirf  of  his  £tilare  in  pneiieal  affaira. 
he  iosirted  on  bcnf  his  ««b  areUmt  f<ar  a  huust  he  was 
hai>dii«  at  Vilk^'Avnj.  hot  whan  it  waa  iiiiiiUiiJ  ^ze 
waa  ao  stainaae. 

Babae  finaUy  acUnvd  weakh,  aDd  waa  aUe  «a  MBTT 
OoMlMS  naMk%  wkn  he  ^  hmd  tm^  mmaj  jmn. 
kncR  he  wTo«e  to  Wr  ai«  aB«s  tk  hsa 
hn  pe&    It  is  igtmenJ^  wtnissid  to  have  %ee&  a 
ft)r  the  KMmtasa  made  anr  her  fortasw  to  her  eihaldren  bry 
hM-  ftRt  hwbtwi  hMt  PhMUaie  speeta  ifavtkaUy  of 
**  hnv  "  matek    Btefa«e  wrtea  of  tfe  raos^  in 
to  his  »»rr:  *^  Nspatoaa  aasd  w*  pay  f«r  rrvrythin^  here 


I 
I 


h«hMV;M«hMir»itoleB.    ha 
BttlK    Totv^Mt*  ymn  af 


to  aM>  that  I  haw  paid  vor 
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ise  money  of  an  attanhment  so  splendid,  so  radiant, 
so  (Tomplflf. ' '  SiKHi  af lerwards  a  diwjise  of  Ihe  heart  suddenly 
eiit  short  his  career  nt  the  aj^e  of  forty -nine. 

Taine  declared  this  master  of  the  novel  to  be,  after  Shake- 
speare and  Saint-Simon,  the  greatcBt  storehouse  of  documents 
on  human  nature  in  existence.  Sainte-Beuve  writes:  "  ITow- 
pvcr  rapid  and  great  the  sueeess  of  Balzac  in  P^ranee,  it  was 
perhajHi  still  greater  and  more  imdtsputed  throughout  Europe. 
The  details  tliat  might  be  given  in  regard  to  this  would  seem 
fabulous.*  .  .  . 

Prosper  M6rimfe  (1803-70) — novelist,  historian,  x^^^y- 
wrightand  scholar — was  a  sober,  precise  writer,  of  a  pure  and 
vigorous  style  which  is,  however,  sometimes  hard  and  dry.  At 
the  time  of  the  struggle  between  the  champions  of  the  classic 
and  the  romantic  schools,  he  espoused  Romanticism,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  the  Theatre  de  Cl^ra  Oazul,  comedienne 
eapagiwle.  Merimfo  represented  Clai-a  Gazul  as  a  real  person 
— a  Spanish  aetress,  persecuted  by  the  clergy  of  her  country, 
and  on  the  point  of  taking!:  refuge  in  Er]glan<l.  The  air  of 
reality  with  which  he  invested  her  in  this  collection  of  plays 
was  heightened  by  the  biographiea!  account  he  supplied  in 
the  form  of  a  prefa'ce.  Clnra  Oazul  was  a  great  success,  and 
everybody  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  actress.  M€ri- 
m^e  was  even  more  successful  in  La  Guzla  —  a  collec- 
tion of  so-called  Illyrinn  poems  which  he  said  he  had 
gathered  in  Dalmatia,  and  attribut^^xl  to  an  imaginary 
poet,  Hyacinthe  Maglonorvitch,  whose  history  he  duly  set 
forth. 

In  his  Chroniqve  du  temps  de  Charles  IX  (from  which  the 
oi>era  of  Les  Hufiu^nots  is  drawn)  he  pictnrwl  Hfe  and  in- 
stitutions during  the  roligious  wars.  Among  his  novels  and 
shorter  stories  are  found :  La  Jacquerie,  an  historical  novel 
describing  the  revolts  of  the  French  peasants  against  the 
nobles  in  the  fourteenth  century;  Matlea  Falcone,  in  which  a 
Corsican  peasant  kills  his  son  because  he  betrayed  a  fugitive 
concealed  in  his  house;  La  Vt'nus  d'lUe;  Le  Vase  etrusquc: 
L^Enlh'cmeHi  de  la  redoute;  Carmen,  a  pathetic  and  pic- 


■Thelivedof  hiftlicroiMand  heroines  were  emulated,  rooms  were  funmh«l 
&  iB,  RiUzac,  etc. 
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tnresqne  novel,  upon  which  Mcilhac  and  Halevy  drew  for  the 
libretto  of  Bizet's  opera. 

Colomba — M6rim6e's  masterpiwe — is  a  striking  pictnre  of 
Corsican  life:  a  story  of  the  revenge  pursued  by  Colomba  the 
heroine,  with  a  bitter  savagery  not  umnixt-d  with  a  strauirc 
piety.  Walter  Pator  says:  "  It  showed  mtellectnal  depth  of 
motive,  Brmty  conceived  structure,  faultlesanees  of  execution. 
vindicatiniT  the  function  of  the  novel  as  no  tawdry  light  lit^, 
eratnre,  but  in  very  deed  a  fine  art.*'  Mfrimec's  stories  leavi 
a  aad  impression^  but  they  are  considered  perfect  models  of' 
narrative  power, 

Merimee  was  the  head  of  a  Department  of  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  arehan.il- 
ogy.  occupied  the  post  of  inspector  of  historical  monumenta. 
During  his  stay  in  Spain  he  was  received  by  Madame  de 
Montijo,  mother  of  the  future  Empress  Eugenic;  and  this 
friendship  afterwards  gained  him  admission  to  the  intimate 
circle  at  the  Tuileries.  Much  valuable  information  respecting 
the  court  life  of  Napoleon  III  is  contained  in  Merimee's 
Lettrfs  a  une  Inconnuc — a  series  of  letters  a(ldr<?aaed  to 
Mademoiselle  Jenny  Dacquiu  during  a  period  of  thirty  yeaw. 
His  Lettres  d  une  autre  Inconnuc,  addressed  to  the  CoontMS 
Przedrzerskn,  cover  a  period  of  three  years. 

Marie-Henri  Beyle  (1783-1842),  who  took  the  pseudonyra 
of  Stendhal  from  the  birthplace  of  the  German  scientist 
Winckelniann,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  was  a  writer  of 
great  power  and  originality,  and  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  later  writers  of  the  naturalistic  seliniil.  Ztila 
called  him  "  the  father  of  us  all  ";  Balzac  proclaimed  his 
genius;  M^rim^,  incomparably  his  superior  in  style,  was  in  a 
measure  his  pupil;  Bourget's  indebtetlness  is  obvious.  Vet 
he  wrote  abominably,  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  his  death 
that  literary  criticism  awoke  to  his  importance.  "  I  will  not 
say  he  writes  badly,"  says  Fagnet,  "  but  that  he  does  not 
write  at  all.  He  regards  neither  form  nor  method.  He  drafts, 
he  never  wrilt-s.  Ncverthehss,  he  is  a  crt^at  novelist." 
Stendlial  hinwelf  has  remarked,  wiUi  more  truth  and  less  ptwe 
than  his  atitobtograpbical  notes  commonly  reveal,  that  he 
set  about  writing  as  he  would  smoke  a  cigar.  His  indif- 
ference to  literary  style — singular  failing  for  a  Frenchman — 
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blinded  Victor  ITugo  to  his  nierite.  "  Is  he  still  alivel  " 
asked  the  iiuthor  «f  Lcs  MiatrahUs.  "  NoT  That  is  imfor- 
tiinate,  because  1  should  have  requested  you  to  t«n  him  that 
I  shall  wait  to  read  his  works  until  he  writi-g  Preneh."  n»£in 
was  not  the  only  one  who  waiti-d,  in  another  sense.  Sten- 
dhal himself  prophtsiied  in  a  h'tler  to  Balzac  iu  1840  that  bia 
boolcK  woiihl  not  be  read  till  about  1880,  and  the  prophecy 
came  to  pass. 

Stendhal,  whose  idol  was  Napoleon,  served  in  the  eom- 
Tnissary  departmfnt  of  the  army  durinj;  the  XaiMileonie  caui- 
pai);rii8;  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  wrote,  as 
an  eyewitness,  a  description  of  the  burning  of  Moscow.  Hi."! 
life,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  eventli'ss;  he  knew  war.  and  he 
sufTered  the  eniotiona  of  love  in  a  series  of  amatory  ex- 
periences which  aeem  to  have  yielded  him  more  literary 
"  copy  "  than  contentment.  He  appears  to  have  craved  ex- 
citement with  an  expectation  that  outran  reality.  M.  Rod  tells 
lis  that,  he  displayed  fireat  coolness  and  courage  during  his 
fii-st  battle  beneath  the  fort  of  Bard,  and  that  when  the  fight 
was  done  he  asked  hiniself  in  all  sincerity,  "  Is  this  allt  " 
Subtle  and  artificial,  Stendhal  was  essentially  a  psychologist, 
but  his  analytieal  penetration  overlooked  everj'thing  whieji 
did  not  pertain  to  the  intellect  or  to  passion.  He  ioved 
myster)-,  so  that  real  facta  concerning  his  character  have  only 
gradually  come  out;  both  the  man  and  his  works  affortl  ton 
many  complexities  for  brief  exposition,  Stendhal  traveled 
extensively,  and  was  well  ncquaintetl  with  English  literature, 
lie  lived  mueh  of  the  time  in  Paris,  but  his  heart  was  in 
Italy,  where  he  sen'ed  as  consul  in  Civita  Vecehia.  It  was 
character ifltic  of  him  that  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  describ- 
ing himself  as  a  ^Milanese,  and  caused  it  to  be  engraved  on 
his  tombstone:  '*  Qui  giace  Arrigo  Beyle.  Milanese.  Scrisse. 
Amo,  Visse."  ('*  Her©  lies  Henri  Beyle,  Milanese.  He  wrote, 
loved,  lived.**) 

Of  Sti'ndhnrs  novels.  La  Chartreuse  de  Fanme  (immortal- 
ized by  its  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo)  and  Lr. 
Rmige  et  le  Noir  are  generally  regarded  as  his  most  important 
fiction,  nnd  as  having  paverl  the  way  for  the  French  psychol- 
ogists of  our  own  time.  The  Chartreusf  df  Pamif,  whieli,  in- 
Balzac'a  opinion,  might  have  been  written  by  Machiavelli  had 
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he  lived  in  exile  in  the  uincteimtk  century,  describes  the  in- 
trisriu'R  of  ItJilian  court  life.  Its  exaggerated  and  sejoational 
pUttangjftwts  the  novel  of  adwntnre;  its  merit  lies  in  Stendlial's 
L-xtraurdinary  power  nf  analysis.  Le  Rouge  et  le  Soir  indicates 
in  its  title  the  red  trappings  of  the  soldier,  the  btftck  frock  of 
the  priost.  Stendhal  as  a  youth  was  educated  by  priests, 
Arhoin  he  disliked  and  who  misunderstood  him,  and  in  this 
tJile  he  has  ironically  exhibittnl  the  clergy,  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  as  paramount  to  the  army.  In  the  principal 
eharacter,  Julien  S^trel,  the  author  has  drawn  a  remarkable 
portrait  of  an  amhltioiu;  and  egntistii-al  man,  of  which  Fer- 
dinand Brunetierc  writes:  **  I  should  not  like  to  decide 
which  is  more  to  be  marveled  at,  the  incoherence  of  this 
charneter  or  the  eoncpit  of  the  anthor.  ...  I  will  also  take 
note,  if  you  like,  of  St^'iiilhars  influence,  but  I  will  also  re- 
mark that  his  intluenee  was  not  verj-  deep,  and  that  it  tinally 
ended  only  in  an  immoderate  f;lorificalian  of  the  author  of 
La  Vharlftusc  dc  Parmc — that  masterpiece  of  pretentions 
ti^diuui — rather  than  in  any  modification  of  the  novel." 

Stendhal's  beat  work,  perhajts,  is  his  minutely  analyti- 
cal study,  De  rAmour^  which  fcU  tlat  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion, but  has  come  to  be  reco^rnized  as  uusnrpassed  of  its  kind. 
In  his  critical  and  biograpliical  works  on  nuisic  and  painting: 
he  was  an  uublnshinf?  plajiiarist.  Ilia  "  lives  "  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  published  under  the  pen  name  of  Bombet,  were 
coolly  appropriated  from  Carpani ;  in  writing  bis  De  la  pcin- 
ture  CM  Italie  he  borrowed  freely,  and  without  credit  from 
liSmei.  But  all  that  be  did  in  tliis  kind  was  interwoven  with 
bis  personality  and  his  aH  as  a  raconteur.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirable tourist,  and  his  books  of  travel — including  the 
Promenades  dans  Rome  and  the  Mcmoires  d'nn  Touri^te — 
are  mothodless,  but  highly  agreeable  records  of  an  accom- 
pli.shed  dilettante.  Stendhal's  writings  are  not  popnlar.  but 
at  the  present  time  ho  has  become  a  cult  with  an  increasing 
eirele  of  admirei-s.  Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Wells  and  Mr.  James 
Uuneker,  in  this  countr}*,  have  gone  far  in  siipplying  criti- 
cal estimates  of  his  works  and  analyses  of  bis  character;  while 
in  France  his  performance  and  his  personality  have  variottsly 
engaged  th*'  pens  of  Taine,  Zola,  Saiutc-Beuve,  Balzac,  Hour- 
get,  and  Kdouard  Rod. 
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If  the  deranged  nervous  system  of  (histave  Flaubert 
{1821-80)  had  not  belied  a  body  that  bespoke  the  robust 
giant,  he  might  have  been  tlie  king  of  the  RoinaniieiRta;  for 
niniantic  he  was  by  inclination  and  equipment.  Instead,  he 
wrote  Madame  Bovary — a  dreary,^ sordid  tragedy  of  provineial 

ijife  in  Normandy.  This  story,  which  the  critic,  J.  J.  Weiss, 
classed  among  the  **  brutal  literature,"  and  upon  which 
Flaubert  had  spent  six  years,  first  appearwl  (1857)  in  the 
Hvfuc  dc  Paris,  and  made  such  a  scandal  that  author  and 
publisher  were  haled  into  court  on  a  charge  of  immorality. 
They  were,  however,  aexpiitted ;  people  were  not  long  in  per- 
cei\iujr  that  Flaubert  had  an  ethical,  not  a  prurient,  pun)ose, 
in  his  exhibits  of  unpleasant  subjects  and  eharacters.  aud  that 
an  author  of  genial,  with  a  marvelous  style,  had  pointed  the 
way  to  a  new  literary  method.  Flaubert,  however,  though 
he  has  been  acclaimed  the  high  priest  of  realism,  does  not 
really  belnng  to  the  school  of  disciples  who  afterwitrds  hailed 
him  as  master.  His  undying  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie,  hLs 
revolt  again.st  the  mediocrity  of  modem  environment,  his 
overpowering  sense  of  futility,  led  him  far  from  the  idols  of 
his  youth — Ilugo  and  Chateaubriand.  Ilia  analytic  mind 
■warred  with  his  inmgination.  The  malady  (epilepsy)  that 
corroded  his  soul,  that  made  his  presentment  of  life,  as  he 
himself  has  confeiwed,  **  a  smell  escaping  from  the  vent  of  a 
nauseating  kitchen,"  influenced  his  intellect  In  the  selection 
of  material  from  humanity's  great  storehouse.  But  the 
poetic  sentiment  that  linked  him  with  the  Romanticists  was  not 
extinguished ;  aud  so  he  was  a  realist  and  a  n>mantictist  by 
turns.  In  one  of  his  romantic  reactions  he  took  refuge  in 
antiiiuity,  and  wrote  SalammOo.  For  this  he  visited  Tunis. 
dwelt  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  ransacked  a  tliousand 
jks,  and  then  for  six  years  toiled  iuterniinahly — building, 

"polishing,  recasting  his  sentences,  till  the  ancient  city  and  its 
picturesque  civilization  were  recreated  in  the  glowing  pngeR 
of  his  fielitm.  Salanimbo,  sistiT  of  Hannibal,  is  the  central 
figure;  the  period  is  that  immediately  following  the  first 
Puuic  war;  the  story  relates  to  the  uprising  of  the  merce- 
naries against  Itome. 

In  his  L't! duration  sentimrnlale  (186fl),  Flaubert  again 
made  provineial  life  tJie  subject  of  his  satirical  scuru;  but  this 
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time  his  literary  skill  did  not  redeem  the  depressing  quali- 
ties of  his  wnrk.  "  To  think,"  remarks  Mr.  Henry  JuneB, 
*'  (if  th<*  Uleiit,  the  knowledjje,  the  experience,  the  uhserva- 
tiim  that  he  buried,  without  hope  of  resorrectioii,  in  thesn 
pages,  is  to  pass  a  comfortless  half  hour." 

Flaubert's  frreat  fantastic  tale,  La  Tentation  de  Saint- 
Antoiiir,  was  be^im  in  184*i,  and  finished  in  lfi74.  Its  mel- 
auehuly  view  of  humanity  throughout  the  ages,  conveyed  in 
pictures  of  extraordinary  power,  is  a  document  of  all-em- 
bracing pessimism.  The  same  theme,  with  a  contemporary 
applii-atiun,  is  workeil  out  in  the  uncompleted  Bouvard  et 
Pecuchetf  which  appeared  in  18S1.  Trois  conies  (1877)  oon- 
taitifl  the  three  novelettes,  Vn  cosur  aimpUf  La  legende  de 
Suint-Julien  Vnospitalier^  and  H^rodias  —  condensed  ex- 
amples of  Flaubert's  manner  in  which  some  critics  find  the 
most  satisfactory  expression  of  his  powers. 

Flaubert  has  been  called  the  *'  writer  of  writers.'*  Hk 
works  exercise  a  potent  fascination  for  all  persons  susceptible 
to  the  charm  of  literary  style.  His  passion  for  the  right  word 
—the  one  and  only  word  that  will  express  the  author's 
thought — became  for  him  a  Irind  of  religion.  He  spent  houn 
on  a  single  phrase  until  he  had  made  it  perfect  in  expres- 
sion and  harmony,  and  after  he  had  written  it  he  would  read 
it  aloud.  After  visiting  him  on  a  certaiu  occasion,  Taine 
wrote:  "He  declaimed  and  shouted  so  this  night  that  his 
mother  could  not  sleep." 

Flaubert  had  no  lore  affairs — unless  his  epistolary  rela- 
tions with  the  poetess  Mademoiselle  Louise  Colel.  may  be  con- 
sidered ns  such — and  he  remained  a  bachelor.  Aside  from  six 
years  spent  in  Paris,  he  passed  his  life  at  Croisset,  near  Rouen, 
his  birthplace.  He  had  private  means,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
produce  slowly ;  but  the  last  ten  yt-ars  of  his  life,  in  addition 
to  niisfortmies  of  friendship  and  the  serious  impairment  of 
his  health,  were  passed  iu  comparative  jKiverty. 

Those  curious  literary  twins,  the  brothers  Gonconrt  (Ed- 
mond,  1822-%;  Jules.  1830-70),  afford  a  singular  example 
of  collaboration :  each  took  the  same  subject,  and  elaborntPil 
it  on  the  saiiu!  plan,  and  then  together  they  fused  their  sep- 
arate pro<luctions  into  one  work  issued  under  both  their  names. 
The  literary  method  which  they  introduced,  and  applied  to 
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the  writing  of  history,  as  well  as  fiotion,  was  inlcroscopic  in 
observation,  and  infinitely  laborioim  and  tortured  in  the 
rw'ord.  They  set  themselves  to  interpreting  modem  life  with 
tlie  most  minute  fidelity,  and  neither  the  olinio  nor  the  glitter 
etwaped  the  swal  of  their  research.  It  was  their  theory  that 
nn  thing  or  person  which  Ihey  could  not  themselves  examine 
was  niflti'rifil  proper  to  fiction;  the  eharaetcra  which  they 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  a  novel  were  real  persons  whose 
speech,  inanrnTs,  and  condnet  they  had  stnditHl  at  close  range- 
In  the  pursuit  of  the  veritahle,  Edmoud  even  made  innumcr- 
flble  notes  with  the  aid  of  an  opera  glass.  Among  the  novels 
whieh  tliey  jointly  produced  were  Swur  PkUom^ne  (1H61), 
descriptive  of  the  hospital  life  of  a  Sister  of  Charity;  Hence 
Mavpcrin  (1SG4),  a  study  of  social  life;  Oertninte  Laccrtctix 
(1865),  a  characteristic  exposition  of  the  morals  of  a  domestic 
servant  who  had  hwn  employed  in  the  floneonrt  household ; 
Manettc  Salomoit  (18675,  in  which  is  traecil  the  degeneration 
of  an  artist  who  married  a  model;  Madame  Oervaifais  (1869), 
a  study  in  mysticism,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Edmond 
devoured  numerous  works  of  religious  devotion.  These  stories 
are  made  up  of  sketches  or  inipressitms  of  particular  episodes 
or  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  characters,  and  coutain  hits  of 
vivid  delineation  after  the  manner  of  naturalism.  As  for  the 
style,  it  is  Vecriturp.  artiste^  abounding  in  coined  words,  and 
in  devious  turns  and  twists  of  expressi<m — in  short,  it  is  a 
new  kind  of  French.  A  critic  of  that  nation  has  called  their 
novels  ronians  particularistes,  and  has  described  their  mode 
of  expression  as  "  lalwred,  inverted,  unexpected,  disconcert- 
ing, always  affected  and  seeming  to  strive  to  the  utmost  to 
find  all  possible  ways  how  not  to  be  natural.'*  The  dramas 
produced  jointly  are  JTenrietie  MaHchai  and  ha  Paine  en 
danger^  protestations  against  romanticism. 

The  (lOncourts  made  a  specialty  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  their  art  criticisms  and  historical  studies  arc  of  consider- 
able value.  Their  passion  for  patient  research  and  for  docu- 
mentary evidence  is  given  a  brilliant  setting  in  Bisioire  de  la 
Societe  fran^aisc  pendant  la  Hevolvtion  ct  sous  le  Direcioire; 
La  licvoiuii&n  dovs  Ics  moeurs;  Portraits  intimcs  du 
XVIIIcme  Si^le;  Leg  Atattressts  dc  Lovis  XV;  La  femme 
au  XVilleme  SQcle;  L*Art  au  XVUUme  SiecU,  which  cou- 
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tflinfi  tliirtet*n  .skplches  <if  the  principal  paiutern  and  eii^crnvtri* 
ijf  Ihe  eiifhtt'cDth  cviitury.  The  life  uf  tlic  $?reat  paiuler  Wnt- 
teau,  htTCtoforc  almost  uuknown.  the  iucomparabie  Greii».'. 
Boucher,  and  Fratrtinaril— "  le  petit  poete  ile  Tart  d'airaer<itt 
tt'tnpK,  le  Cherubim  de  la  pi?intare  ^rotiijin;  " — are  araonnf 
those  who  have  found  marvelous  interpretera  ia  these  brilHaut 
chroniclere,  the  de  (^oncourte. 

After  Edzuond  bad  watched  the  lingering  death  of  hia; 
brother  Jules,  noted  each  symptom  of  mental  decay.  aii> 
diagnneed  the  disease  as  "  literature,**  he  continued 
labors  alone.  Between  1878  and  1884  he  prodaeed  the  nov- 
els, La  Fiilc  Elisa,  Les  Fr^res  Zrmganno,  La  Faustin,  Ckerie: 
and  he  lived  to  see  a  fungous  growth  of  the  naturalistic  fiction 
he  had  helpe<l  to  nourish.  From  1887  imtil  his  death  he  was 
occupied  with  the  nine  volumes  of  Le  Journal  dcs  Goncourt, 
which  ia  packed  with  information — more  or  less  indiscj-eet — 
concerning  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  literary  contompom- 
ries.  Among  those  who  frequented  his  reunions  were  Daudet, 
Zola.  Paid.  Mar^eritte.  Rosny.  and  Loti.  In  order  that  these 
associations  should  not  be  broken  up  he  bequeathed  his  prop- 
erty—including the  house  at  Auteuil  and  his  valuable  collec- 
tions of  bric-i-brac  and  Japanese  art — to  ten  of  his  friends, 
composing  the  Academic  Goncourt.*  By  the  terms  of  his 
will  each  of  the  ten  was  to  receive  a  life  annuity  of  six  thou- 
sand francs,  to  be  forfeited,  however,  if  he  entered  the  French 
Academy. 

Alpbouse  Daudet  (1840-97),  one  of  the  most  engaging 
figures  in  modern  French  literature,  combined  the  imagi- 
nation and  fanej'  of  an  idyllic  poet  with  the  faculty  of  ob- 
serving and  reconling  modem  life  in  some  of  its  sinister  as* 
pects.  The  exuberance  of  the  Proven^*al  was  tempered  and 
restrained  by  his  Parisian  environment  and  associations:  his 
impressionable  temperament  and  his  keen  perception  of  hu- 
man sufTcring  wen'  ht'ld  in  cheek  by  a  sense  of  humor  that, 
in  the  main,  saved  him  from  errors  of  intolerance  and  dis- 
proportion.    Zola*8  description  of  his  appearance  in  early 


4 


'  Dftudet  Mid  IlenniqiiR  wpjc  named  w>  prcfidontfl.  The  other  ei'fcht 
members  were  Ibe  two  Roeny  lirotbere.  Paul  Mar^eritlv,  J,  K.  Huynnmiu, 
Gustavo  QtoSroy,  Lucien  Descavee,  f^:iumir  Bourgm,  Oeuve  Mirbebu. 
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youth  vrtAl  accords  with  the  mental  pictures  prrxluci'd  hy  a 
pcruRiil  of  \m  writintra:  "  IK*  hiid  the  delicate,  hiKh-Btruu^ 
bt'iiuty  uf  uii  Arabian  horse.  JUis  hair  was  tiowing,  hia  silky 
beard  divided,  lie  had  large  eyes,  a  narrow  nose,  an  am- 
orous mouth — a  countenance  ilUiniinated  with  a  tender  light 
that  lent  it  individuality,  and  a  smile  Uiat  expreased  intellect 
and  the  joy  of  living.  There  was  BOiiiethiiig  in  him  of  the 
French  urehJn  and  something  of  the  Oriental  woman." 

Dandet,  who  was  born  in  Nimes,  in  Southern  France,  was 
thrown  on  his  own  resnnrces,  through  the  failure  of  his 
father,  a  silk  niuniifactHrer.  Leaving  sch»K>l  at  Lyons  when 
ho  was  sixteen,  he  undertook  to  make  his  living  os  an  usher 
at  a  small  college  is  Alais;  but  such  was  the  drudgery  of  the 
taak,  and  so  mean  were  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him, 
tliat  after  a  year  of  misery  he  fled  to  Paris,  where  his  elder 
brother,  a  jouruaiist,  had  already  preceded  him.  He  reached 
Paris  half  starved,  and  with  but  two  francs  in  his  pocket; 
but  he  was  not  destined  to  great  privations.  His  brother 
succored  him ;  de  Villeme«sant,  the  editor  of  Le  Figaro,  reeog- 
iiized  his  talent  at  ouce,  and  made  a  place  for  him;  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  his  power- 
ful patron,  the  Due  de  Morny,  whom  he  afterwards  lam- 
p(K)ned  in  T.f  Nahah  (1878).  At  first  he  wntte  poems,  col- 
lected in  book  form,  in  1858,  with  the  title  Amourcuscs. 
This  brought  him  some  celebrity,  but  he  did  not  long  pursue 
the  vocation  of  poet.  In  tliese  first  years  he  essayed  the 
dranifl,  to  which  he  returned  fnim  time  to  time — always  with 
indifferent  success;  earned  hia  bread  in  jouniallsm;  and  pro- 
duced some  fairy  tales,  including  Le  Roman  du  Chaperon 
rougf.  Then  in  18BH-firt — having  secluded  himself  for  a 
time  in  a  ruined  windmill  in  the  country  in  Provence— there 
appeared  two  works  that  made  him  famous.  The  first  of 
thcRe,  he  Petit  Chose,  was  a  pathetic  leaf  from  his  own  life; 
the  second,  Lettres  de  Man  Atoulin  (I/Pttera  from  my  Wind- 
mill), a  collection  of  tales  and  sketches — idyllic,  realistic, 
humorous,  analytic — that  mai-kefl  him  a  master  of  the  conte. 
Daudet  thereafter  ^vrote  many  .^hort  stories — a  vehicle  in 
which  his  vnripd  powers  are  seen  in  miniature,  and  in  which 
he  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  of  hia  contemporaries.  With 
the  publication  of  Jack  (1873)— a  poignant  story  of  an  illegit- 
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in»te  cfaiiil.  thnl  pntfouiitlly  affected  Gern^  Sand — be  real* 
izMl  that  bis  mr'fiVr  vas  the  t»TeL     A  you-  later.  Fromitnt 
/rvMc  rt  Rtjdcr  aitU  was  •  popolnr  «oeew»>  and  rvmleil  him 
as  a  realiade  uoTelist  of  poMtrmtiao  and  power.    Lit 
KxU  (1879).  the  least  popular  of  hk  worts,  is  a  sai 
at  certain  bankrupt  kinzs  who  bad  soucht  the  eoasoUtmoa  of 
life  in  Paris.    Suma  Koumestam  (188:!)  is  a  wnoderfnl 
(in  whirh  <inniht'tta  «at  fnT  the  portrait)  nf  the  Hgbts 
ahndfa  nf  Pn>Trn<;al  chaniPtcr.    In  some  ruFpeets  it  ia 
at  hia  best    lu  L'Ecan<jtIuie  (1S83)  inspired,  it  is  aai 
the  visit  to  Paria^  of  the  Salvation  Army,  he  pietorvd, 
pcanmiatie  atmkes,  tbe  fiTtvi  no  a  simple  miml  nf  misdii 
rdigiona  cadknnann.    Sapko  ll8$4i.  dedicated  **  to  mr 
when  they  are  twenty."  is  a  deterrent  portrait.  dfJieateli 
executed,   of   the    French   eoortenm.     Tfanugb    L'tmLmort* 
(1889),  a  bitter,  persraial  satire  on  the  Freodi  Aeftdetqy 
Ha  mcwben,  enjoyed  s  large  sale,  it  is  the  lout  happy  oi 
I>andet*B  prodDdJana     It  reprvaenta  indeed,  in  an  rxt 
degree,  his  most  seriona  sin  airaiitst  art — his  tetkdency  in  his 
norebi  to  exhibit,  under  a  too  transparent  dis^iae,  the  weak* 
Dcs)i>8  of  well-known  persooa  in  real  lift*.    It  has  alao  bem  bdc 
BKoinst  Daudet  that  he  imitated  Dickens  and  Thadceray  rathf 
too  doacly.    Uke  Diekena,  he  poaseBsed  the  power  of  mtnidii 
tears  with  Liuphtpr.     It  raay  further  be  remarked  that 
sentimentalism  of  Dickens's  patboa  is  not  that  author *a  atron^-* 
(.-$1  point;  and  that  thnne  who  love  to  dwell  on  tbeae  things 
may  find  some  instruction  in  roiaparing  the  death  of  Little 
Nell  with  Daudet  8  La  Uori  du  Dauphin  in  the  Lttlrts  d«^ 
mow  Mouiin.  H 

In  Tartarin  df  Tarascon  (iJ^T'i)  and  its  aetpiels — 7*(irMr*« 
*Hr  Us  .4/pM  (1888)  and  Port-Tarascon  (1890)— Daudt't  em- 
ployed his  skill  in  satire  and  characterization,  not  in  souuflini; 
the  depths  of  human  weakn«ss  and  sntfcriDfr.  but  in  holding 
up  tn  jnyous  ridicule  the  pecnlLir  foibles  of  the  Sonthcm 
Freiichujan.  As  a  pii*ce  of  sustained  buuiur,  fnithfid  to  a 
local  l>pe,  yet  inirrained  with  elements  of  world-wide  inith,^ 
there  is  nothing  in  modem  French  literature  comparable  lofl 
Tartarin. 

Dnudct's  literary  style  ia  vivadom.  ncpn«dTe,  and  ap- 
pealing.   **  U  toucfae,  il  plait,  H  charmv,  il  pcnede  cx>  don  d*at- 
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tendrir  qui  est  d'un  si  grand  prix,"  says  Anatole  France.  TTo 
wrote  at  a  time  when  the  public  demanded  realism,  but  he  did 
not  adhere  very  closely  to  the  tenets  of  Zola  and  his  school, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  more  by  association  than  by 
sympathy.  As  Augustin  Filon  has  remarked:  "  He  bor- 
rowed from  it  all  that  was  good  and  sound ;  he  accepted  real- 
ism as  a  practical  method,  not  as  an  ultimate  result  and  a  con- 
summation. Again,  he  was  prevented  from  the  danger  of 
going  down  too  deep  and  too  low  into  the  unclean  mysteries 
of  modem  humanity,  not  so  much  perhaps  by  moral  delicacy 
as  by  an  artistic  distaste  for  all  that  is  repulsive  and  un- 
seemly." 
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bi'twccn  the  ugly  and  the  base  niid  the  beautiful  and  noble 
JD  life,  ui*  ill  his  ubsetisiuu  by  a  tiieury  he  willfully  blinded  him- 
self to  the  virliifs  tind  aspirutions  of  humanity.  He  did  not 
even  puaSesH  the  savint;  urace  of  that  immature  eoneeptiou  of 
character  which  sees  people  both  as  wholly  Rood,  and  wholly 
bad — but  saw  them,  for  the  most  part.,  os  simply  vicious. 
His  style  is  lacking  in  lightness  of  touch,  and  unrelieved  by 
the  play  of  humor  and  fancy;  pondertms  in  manner,  his  mat- 
ter when  (Toni-erned  with  minute  detJiils  is  often  tediorm. 

Zola  was  born  in  Paris,  but  spent  his  school  days  in  Aix, 
where  his  father,  a  Venetian  enjrineer  with  a  Greek  strain, 
was  eniiagt'd  in  bnildinfr  a  canal.  On  retnrning  to  Paris  he 
suffered  (rreat  privations,  spending  at  times  an  entire  week 
in  bed  because  his  clothing  was  in  pawn.  Finally,  he  ob- 
taiue<l  employment  Jis  a  clerk  in  the  publishing  hous^  of 
Hachette,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  writing— hia  criti- 
cisms on  art  and  literature,  contributed  to  the  press,  attract- 
ing some  attention.  After  the  appearance  of  Mvs  Haines, 
Mon  iiftlott,  and  Edouard  Manet  (an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
pressionistic painter),  ho  prmluced  a  volume  of  short  stories, 
Vonies  d  yinon  (1864)  that  are  not  inferior  in  literary  value 
to  his  later  and  more  celebrated  work,  together  with  several 
novels,  of  which  Tkt'rcse  Ratjuin  (1867)  will  bear  compari- 
son with  some  of  his  nmst  vivid  ereations. 

From  1871  until  181)3  Zola  occupied  himself  in  writing  the 
series  of  twenty  novels  on  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests 
— novels  comprising  a  separate  story  in  each  volume,  but 
linked  by  the  same  purpose,  and  iutnKlucing  mend)ei'8  of  the 
same  family  under  the  general  title,  Lcs  Rougon-Mac<iuartf 
histoire  natureUe  ct  sociale  d'unc  famUle  sous  \c  second  Em- 
pire. The  Kougon-Maequart  novels,  in  the  nnh'r  of  their  ap- 
pearance, are:  La  Fortune  das  Rougon,  La  Curie,  Le  Ventre 
de  Paris,  La  Conqucte  de  Plassans,  La  Faute  de  I'Abbe 
Mottret,  Son  Excellence  Eughie  Rougon,  L'Assommoir,  Une 
Patjf.  d'Amonr,  Nana,  Put-BouUle,  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames, 
La  Joie  de  Vivre,  Gcrminai,  L'<Euvrc.  La  Terre.  Le  Reve.  La 
B^tti  Hunutine,  L*Argent,  Im  Dfbacle,  La  Docteur  Pascal. 
This  plan — pursued  partly  by  the  methods  of  naturalistic 
observation,  an<i  also  in  a  great  measure  by  devouring  books 
gn  the  subject  in  hand- — was  to  demonstrate  scientifically  and 
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with  referrane  to  beredituy  Uwb  htnr  a 


Bomber  of 


pouplir  uf  the  MiDe  origia  vmikl  eaadaet  rh<  i—wlm  in  dif- 
ft!T*nl  «nvirtiDin«Dta.  Witii  two  MceepCicKH,  Uicae  noreb  mn 
nrpokive  and  distorted  pietnm  at  life,  oAcn  deformed,  even 
in  tbeir  umt  briUiant  pftsageft,  by  eoanOMW  and  bad  taste. 
The  grom  and  repalnve  realiim  of  Lt  T^m,  in  wfaicb  the 
Fnneh  peaaanta  are  pi<?tiired  aa  buMti^  diigoited  even  aome 
of  Ibe  autbor'a  adherents.  Then  peaaanti  depicted  in  their 
bbiody  debaoeheB,  their  ribaldry,  their  brutality,  and  with  an 
afaaolute  lack  of  moral  seoae — that  wbicfa  in  man  ia  saperior 
to  his  nature — arc  nnnatnral  distortionL  Z6U  appean  to 
mn^h  hett<>r  advantage  in  Lft  Vfbacle^  in  whiefa  the  fall  of  the 
Napoleooic  dynaaty  and  the  l-Vanco-Pruaaian  War  are  de- 
scribed with  great  iDtensity  and  power.  L«  Biv*  and  Vn* 
Page  d'Amour,  in  which  Zaitt  restrained  bis  tendency  to  naa- 
tinen,  acarcely  warrant  the  asmuption  that  he  might  have 
attaincfl  grr-at  celebrity  by  eBchewing  the  graes  and  aenaa- 
tiotuiL  It  it  impaaaible  here  to  treat  iu  detail  the  defecti  of 
his  method.  Hut  take  the  one  instance  of  La  Bete  Humaine. 
John  Ailflington  SymonilR,  who  diaeorered  in  Zola  "  an 
Mkalixt  of  the  purest  water  *' — that  is  to  say,  one  who  treated 
reality  from  an  ideal  point  of  view,  has  remarked  that  this 
novel  of  mnrder  confounded  with  sexual  desire  "  has  all 
tluMp  qualitit«  of  the  ennstnicrive  reason  by  which  an  ideal  IS 
dintiiigulHbL'd  fnjm  the  bare  reality.  Not  ouly  does  it  violate 
oiir  sense  of  pri>bahility  in  life  that  ten  persons  shonld  be 
either  murderers  or  murdered,  or  both  together,  when  all  of 
them  exist  in  elofie  relatinns  through  their  common  connee- 
tions  with  one  line  of  railway,  but  tlie  short  space  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  evolution  of  this  intricate  drama  of  blood  and 
appt>tite  is  also  unnatural.'^ 

Zola's  trilogy  of  the  cities — Lourdes^  Borne,  Paris — has 
not  enhanced  his  ri'piitation.  while  P^comUU.  Travail,  V^riii^ 
— the  three  novels  of  the  uncompleted  Quatre  Evangihg  (FoorV 
(lOKpelN) — betray  the  decline  nf  his  imngination  and  dwerip- 
tive  powers.  In  1S98,  four  years  before  his  death,  he  startled 
France  by  his  daring  and  elminent  espousal  of  the  eanse  of 
Dreyfus — hi«  fnrnous  letter  in  the  .iKrore.  beginning  "  J'ae- 
miHft  "  .  .  .  leading  to  an  invest iuatinn  and  exposure  nf  thf 
oons]nracy  ogainat  the  long-suffering  army  ofllcer. 
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Zola's  novels  have  eojoyed  a  tr<?nien<lmiB  vogiie,  which 
may  in  part  b4^  a«coiinted  for  by  their  very  dcficieuciL's  aiid 
by  thf  pei-sislent  and  Hainboyaut  advcrtisioK  which  attended 
their  production  in  France,  where  the  uuspcakublo  Nana,"^  La 
Debacle  and  La  Ten-e  were  the  most  popular  of  nil  his  works; 
but  L'Assommoir  and  Cenninal  are  e/uisidened  his  two  mas- 
terpieces. Zola  wasa  tiri'Ipss  uorl,-'>i-,  :"id  tlmiipli  his  actual 
daily  output  is  aaitl  to  Jiavi-  I-  ii  iimiiMi  wdhIh^  he 

had  no  idle  days,  tut  lived  up  to  i\\c  umtUj  iiiscribtd  over  the 
hearth  in  his  study  at  Mi^dan:  "  Nulla  dies  sine  linen."  lie 
repeatedly  sought  admission  to  the  Academy,  but  in  vain. 
After  his  death  France  decreed  the  removal  of  his  remains 
from  the  P&re-Laehaise  to  the  Pantheon,  as  a  i-ecoumition  of  his 
service  in  the  caiiae  of  justice  rather  than  of  his  literary 
merits. 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT 

Both  in  his  person  and  in  his  work  Ony  de  Maupassant 
(1850-9;})  presents  a  paradox.  Outwardly  a  ruddy  ath- 
lete, a  powerful  oarsman  and  swimnier.  he  was  in  reality  a 
neuraslhenic;  in  his  literary  labors  he  found  no  joy,  but 
only,  as  he  lias  himself  t!onft'ssed,  a  refuse  from  the  emptiness 
of  life.  We  are  told  that  he  had  no  powers  of  invention,  no 
tbeori(«  of  art,  that  he  was  neither  a  thinker  nor  a  reader- 
even  that  he  had  no  ide^is.  "  He  was  born,"  says  Fafjuet, 
"  Uy  see  au<l  tn  paint  that  whieh  he  saw — and  only  that.  But 
he  saw  it  with  a  fullness  and  a  miraculous  intensity  of  vision, 
and  he  described  it  with  a  breadth  and  at  the  same  time  with 
a  precision  which  enraptured  and  siupefii^l."  Msiipassant, 
in  fact,  as  one  critic  has  expressed  it,  was  great  beeause  of  his 
vciy  limitaiioiLS:  his  fancy  did  not  war  with  his  Imbit  of  acute 
obsen'atiou ;  he  made  no  excursions  beyond  his  chosen  prov- 
ince of  the  actual;  ho  did  not  concern  himself  with  morals; 
his  ouddok  was  objeptive  alwaj's.  After  .'ferviiifj  a  literary 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years  (1873-80)  to  Plaul>crt,  who  was 
his  ifodfather  and  an  old  friend  of  his  mother,  he  put  forth  a 
volume  of  poems  {Des  Vera)  of  marked  originality.     In  the 
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same  year  ho  astonuihfHl  the  literary-  world  with  Iiih  story, 
BouU  de  Suif,  contributed  to  t!ie  Soirees  de  Mt'dan—a  colk-r- 
tion  of  short  tales  by  Zulu.  J.  K.  ITtiysmans  and  others.  This, 
tojfcther  with  the  two  novels,  Vne  Vie  (1883) — a  verj'  pninfnl 
but  counDciug  picture  of  qd  average  woman's  tragic  life — 
and  rie.rrc  et  Jeun  (1888),  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  bin  productions.  Maupussanl's  fame  rest«  i>rinelpally  on 
hiu  Hhurt  tales,  of  whieh  he  eoinposed  over  two  hundred. 
Very  many  of  these  are  models  of  concisinu  and  style. 
Some  of  the  best  of  them  are  stories  of  the  peasants  of  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  was  born  and  reared ;  others  are  far  afield, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  biiinau  emotion  and  experience.  In 
these,  as  in  his  novels,  appears  the  pessimism  that  dominated, 
his  attitude  toward  life,  coupled  with  a  licentiousness 
choice  of  subject  that  is  redeemed  only  by  an  extiuisite  iron] 
and  art.  Some  of  his  studios  in  the  emotion  of  fear  expi 
the  vague  dread  that  haunted  him  all  his  life.  lie  especially 
feared  old  age.  lie  feared  also  that  he  might  cease  to  eujo/j 
the  sensuous  things  in  life.  The  morbid  and  haunting  faueit 
of  La  Horla  (1SS7)  disclosed  him  in  the  clutch  of  the  iiicuU 
malady  that  finally  overpowered  him;  aggravateil  by  driii 
and  other  excesses,  his  disease  took  the  form  of  violent  in- 
sanity, and  he  perished  very  niiserably.  Among  the  titles  ob 
his  sixteen  volumes  of  short  Ntories  are:  La  }faison  Tcllier^ 
MadfnuiixvUf:  Fifi;  M.  Pttrcni;  ytwitc;  La  Petite  Hoguc  His 
play,  Musotte  (1891),  wTilten  in  collaboration  with  J,  Nor?^ 
mand,  met  with  a  considerable  success. 


i.  K.  HUY8MANS,  MARCEL  PUl^VOST 

Among  the  talented  yoiing  men  who  rallied  aronnd  Zoli 
in  his  soirees  of  Medan  *  was  a  pupil  who  surpassed  thr  pre-j 
ceptor  in  living  up  to  the  tenets  of  naturalism.  To  Jurii 
Karl  lluysmans  {1848-1907)^born  in  Paris,  but  of  Flembd 
origin — belongs  the  distinction  of  producing  some  of  the' 
foulest  works  of  fiction  with  which  the  French  nation  has 
ever  been  afflicted.     His  earlier  novels— WarlAc,  Les  Sasurt 
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VntartI,  En  menage — are  of  tlu?  slime,  slimy.  an<l  may  bp  dis- 
inisse*!  as  such.  After  the  publieutiou  of  Zola's  La  Trrre 
IIiiyMinaua  develojjetl  a  tnste  for  the  occultism  run  umU  that 
became  at  this  time  a  fad  of  the  Parisians,  and  in  his  novel, 
Im-Bijx  presented  a  repukive  stnily  of  Sataniatu,  in  whieli  the 
writer,  Durtal,  is  so  disg'ufitcd  with  the  world  that  he  turus  to 
the  devil  for  consolation.  It  Is  a  phenomenon  of  such  tempera- 
ments that  after  a  time  the  pendulum  Rwings  the  other  way. 
lluy.siiians,  self-naiiscatcd,  found  relief  in  mysticism.  He 
entt'red  a  Tntppist  monastery,  and  recorded  his  moral  ex- 
perieni-e,  with  n.)  little  beauty  and  sincerity,  in  the  papes  of 
En  Route  (1895).  In  the  drift  of  the  novel  of  to-day  Huys- 
mans  declared  that  he  saw  only  "  anarchy  and  confusion.** 
As  a  matter  of  fnet,  a  more  wholesome  and  rational  concep- 
tion of  life  and  letters  had  bt-)cun  to  make  itaelf  felt  In  the 
reaction  that  always  takes  place  when  men  grow  weary  of 
wadine  in  the  mire, 

ilnreel  Pr6vo«t  (born  18C2),  whose  Zolaesquc  tendencies 
beennte  diverted  under  the  influence  of  Bour^et,  has  wavereti 
between  an  ethical  purpose  and  the  iucUnation  to  rest  content; 
with  his  searehiug  and  popular  exposition  of  the  feminine 
heart.  He  ik  an  accomplished  writer  of  love  stories,  told  with 
trreat  delicacy  and  cose  of  stj-le.  Chonchette  (lfiS8)  estab- 
li»hcd  his  success,  and  liis  Ltttrvs  dc  ftrnmes  (18!)2)  earned 
biui  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  wittiest  men  of  his  period. 
Demi-vitrges  (1894)  enjoyed  a  brief  trans- Atlantic  vopiie. 
His  later  novels,  FrtJcriquf  and  L(Vi,  rank  with  the  Inwt  of 
euntenii>orary  iietion,  and  disclose  an  advance  In  nobility  uf 
sentiment  and  ideas. 


THE    HISTORY 


THE    PSTCnOLOGICAL  NOVEL 

BOURCET,  ROD.  MAHGUEIUTTE 

The  narrow  viows  of  the  naturalists,  their  exa^erated 
concern  for  externals  and  Uieir  ooarseneas  of  touch  brought 
aUtut  an  inevitable  rcnction  that  expressed  itself  through 
fiction  in  analysis  of  the  mind  and  of  sentiment,  and,  abov 
all,  in  the  study  of  moral  probk'ius.  This  movement  bejj; 
at>out  1885,  when  M.  Bnmeti6re,  in  an  article  on  the  Engli» 
novelist.  Geoi-jje  Eliot,  introduced  to  the  French  a  realism 
lis  exact  as  theirs,  but  inforniiNl  with  Ininian  sympathy  and 
a  more  reliiied  method  of  ethical  inijuiry.  At  Ihe  same  time 
the  luaterialism  and  determinism  of  Taine,  whose  philosophy 
had  been  reflected  in  a  somewhat  distorted  fashion  by  Zola 
and  hix  diseiplts,  gave  way  to  the  cultnre<l  skeptieism  and 
dil('ttanti>ism  of  R(>nan,  among  whose  pupils  are  Ijeuiaitre  and 
Auatole  France.  The  Russian  novelists,  too,  were  a  factor  in 
shaping  the  tendencies  of  French  fiction,  which  has  not  in  re- 
cent years  looked  to  any  one  leader  for  its  ideas  ami  formulas, 
but  has  ful!4>WL'd  various  currents — lysychologicul,  mystical, 
s>'n)boUcaI,  decadent,  and  has  lost  perhaps  iu  robustness  an 
conviction  what  it  has  gained  in  idealism. 

Ill  the  preface  to  his  novel.  Train  C(£urs,  Edounrd  R 
calls  the  psychological  method  "  Intuitivism.**  Its  foremo; 
exponent — the  leader  of  Ihe  reaction  against  the  naturalists 
of  tiction — is  Paul  Bourget  (born  18r>2),  who  deriviw  both 
from  Renan  and  Tninc.  Hourget  has  the  bn»nd  e(|uipment 
supplied  by  travel,  study,  and  recreation,  and  his  gift  of 
subtle  and  acute  analysis  has  contributed  to  make  his  essays 
of  more  importance  than  his  novels.  His  Kasais  dc  Psycko- 
logiv  Contemporainc  (1883),  the  Xouvcaux  Kssais  (1885); 
and  the  f'ojiith  d'Hommcs  rt  de  Femmes  (1890-91).  a 
psyehologiral  presi-ntments  of  literary  men  and  of  lay  types, 
Imtb  mnseuliiie  hihI  feminine,  in  which  the  author  has  bee 
d(S<!nh4'd  H.S  writing  the  history  of  his  ovm  soul  as  well  as  soui 
chapters  of  the  ninra!  histork'  of  hia  times.  In  aome  of 
earlier  novels— as  in  Cruiile  tnigme  (1885),  he  betrays 
fatalism,  but  In  Le  Disciple   (1889)   and  La  Terre  Promise 
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(1892)  he  iDdu^lcs  tliat  such  doctrines  may  lead  one  into 
crime.  Still  later- — in  Lc  Faittumc,  Dnimcs  dt  FumHU  iind 
L'Etapc — he  strikes  a  more  hiimnn  note  that  is  none  the  less 
psychologioal  in  its  anHlysis.  In  his  hist  niivel  L'Kmttjri, 
Bourget  advoeatits  a  return  to  tlie  t;kuj-ch  and  the  throne  as  a 
panacea  for  France's  social  troubles.  Ilia  especial  field  in  fic- 
tion is  the  fa-shionable  world,  and  he  has  found  a  large  audi- 
ence among  women.  liiinrget  wax  admitted  to  the  AcaduMny 
in  1894. 

Edouard  Rod  (born  1857)  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Zi>la, 
but  later  employed  his  talent  for  delicate  analysis  in  the 
treatment  of  moral  i<3eas  and  (luestions  of  conseienee.  La 
Vie  privee  de  Mkhtl  Teissier,  together  with  its  sequel,  La 
seconde  Vie  de  Mickel  Teissier,  n^present  his  earlier  manner. 
Of  his  later  work,  l/lmUile  Effort  (1903)  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  novels  »f  the  day. 

Paul  Marpvieritte  (V>orn  1860)  exphired  for  a  time  the 
depths  of  naturalism;  but  in  1887  he  abjured  the  teachings 
of  that  school,  and  in  La  Force  des  Choscs  (1891)  produced 
a  strong  and  wholesome  work.  Ma  Grande  (1893)  is  a  story 
of  simple  pathos,  relieved  by  effective  humor.  In  1898,  in 
Le  Desastre,  he  turned  his  hand  to  an  historical  study  of  the 
Franco- Prussian  War,  followed  by  a  sequel,  Les  Tron^ons  du 
Glaive  (1900),  written  in  collaboration  with  liis  brother 
Victor. 

B.UUUSa,  U08NY,  FABRK.  CLARETIK 

Maurice  Bnrres  {lM)rn  1862)  in  Soug  VfEil  des  Barbnres 
(1888),  Un  flommc  Libre  (1889),  and  Le  Jardin  dc  Berenice 
(1890),  began  hy  writinjr  beautifully — if  somewhat  vaguely 
and  unintelligibly — abimt  himself.  In  these  novels  of  "  le 
culte  dn  nioi  " '  he  undertook  to  adapt  to  the  French  under- 
standing the  subversive  ideas  of  the  philosopher  Nietzche. 
Les  DSracines  (1898) — a  protest  against  individualism — ex- 
Iiibits  the  development  of  another  and  a  more  practical 
attitude—*'  le  culte  du  pays  natfll  "  (the  cult  of  the  father- 
land). Thi.s  novel,  tugether  with  L*Appel  au  Soidat,  belongs 
to  the  series  called  L'Energie  Sationah.  M.  Barrfei  is  con- 
Bpicuous  among  the  literary  compauiuus  who  stand  for  "  na- 
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tioual  eucrH.v."  He  is  oue  of  Uk*  political  **  old  ^lan]  ' 
of  Nationalists,  and  we  see  him  in  the  Ki*eneh  Chamber  of 
Depiitiiw  (March,  1908)  vigorously,  but  hop^^lewly,  opposing 
the  uppropriatioii  uf  funds  to  pay  for  the  removal  of  ZoU's 
bones  to  the  Panthe*»n. 

J.  H.  KoMDv  (185(>-  )  (a  nanip  that  stands  f-tr  the  oom- 
liined  work  of  two  brothers)  is  auotlier  dtwrltT  from  Iha 
doctrines  of  Zola,  and  u  writer  of  uneven  merit  who  has  made, 
a  cult  of  seiencf  and  cthicii. 

To  p)  back  a  little,  we  have  in  Ferdinand  Fabre  (1837 
98)    the   ineoiuparable   painter  of  priests  and   pemtanta  of 
the  Cevfnnns.    Anions;  his  beat  works  arc  Man  Oncle  C^eHin 
Le  Chevncr,  and  L^Abbc  Tigraue. 

Passing  mention  suffiees  for  the  work  of  Jides  Renanl 
lately   made  a   member  of  the  Academie  fioncourt:   of  lh*j 
reulLstic    Willy    (pseudonjTn    of    Uenry    Gauthier-ViUaraJ 
whose  novel,  Chudiuc  d  I'erolr,  was  a  preat  popular  suoccss 
of  Leou  Daudet  (son  of  Alphoiise  Daudet),  who  developed 
vein  of  naturalistic  satire  in  Les  Moriicoles:  of  the  versatile 
and   proficient  Jules  Claretio,  critic,  historian,   playwright, 
chronicler,  and  especially  a  novelist  of  feenndity  and  no  little 
merit,  whose  twenty-five  works  nf  fiction  include  MmmeHr  Iff- 
Minutre,  L'AssaHitin,  and  Lcs  Onii?.rts  df  la  ViV. 

With  every  new  tendency  in  literature  1here  arises  i 
France  a  "  school."  The  Intest  Tnanifestatinn  nf  this  striringf 
for  novel  methods  is  the  Ecolr  Xaturistr,  fiiundnl  in  llhlfl  by 
QeorKO  de  Bonhelier,  who  retrards  the  events  and  expressio 
of  life  and  nature  as  so  many  I'evelntions  of  the  will  of  God. 
Bouh6Iier.  who  has  many  ardent  disciplfs,  is  the  author  of 
La  Tragt'die  du  Souveau  Christ.  \n  whti:h  Christ  Is  depicrted 
as  B.  modem  man  in  relation  to  modern  eircuTustanees.  Lucie, 
fille  perdue  et  criminelle  is  r^arded  as  his  best  novel. 


1- 

i 


THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  PROVTNCES 

French  writers,  with  some  few  exceptions,  have  confined, 
themselves  to  Paris  and  its  immediati'  enriroument.     Theti 
occasional  exploration  nf  the  provinces  lias  been  chiefly  for^ 
puiTMWffl  of  caricature  and  ridicule.    But  of  iveenl  y4'ai-s  their 
eyes  have  been  opened  to  a  wealth  of  neplected  beauty  in  towni 
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and  country.  Paul  Adam,  in  his  new  book,  La  Morale,  de 
Paris,  notes  that,  without  ofBtuiiI  sHncition,  no  one  had  formerly 
dared  to  approve  a  sonnet  of  Pieardy,  a  pJay  of  Toulouse,  an 
oiK'ra  of  Marseilles,  a  Vendean  naiTative,  or  a  novel  of 
Bniuce.  Now,  Fabre  has  soundi'd  the  praises  of  the  Cevennes. 
Ijoti  celebrates  the  loveliness  of  Brittany.  Tln^nriet  has  taken 
Lorraine  for  his  theme;  so  also  has  Emilf  Must'lly  (pseudonym 
of  firaile  Ch^nin),  the  **  Poet  of  the  Moselle,"'  whose  novel, 
Terres  Lorraincs,  was  reeently  awarded  the  Goncourt  prize. 
In  Le  DcuU  du  Clochrr,  Jaseph  AgwtrgeK  has  described  the 
ancient  province  of  Berry:  Fih  de  la  Terre  m  a  Bcarnaise 
novel  by  Captlfvillc ;  Pierre  Vernon  picture«  the  customs  of 
Brittany  in  /l»x  Crenx  des  Silhits,  In  the  peasantry  and 
scenery  of  Anjon.  Rene  Bn/.in  ( rrwntly  t'let-ted  to  the 
Academy)  has  found  a  eongenial  hel<l  for  the  exercise  of  an 
uncommon  talent.  The  clearance  of  his  st>'le  and  the  elevation 
of  his  ideas  are  displaye<1  in  La  Terre  qiti  nwttrt,  Les  OherU, 
aiut  /,(■  Bli  qui  liivf.  His  hitcst  novel.  L*IsoUc,  which  has 
passed  its  fifty-eighth  edition  in  Krance,  is  the  story  of  five 
nnns  tlirown  upon  the  world  through  the  closing  of  their 
school  by  the  French  law.  Finally — in  Thi  Chfivre  d'or.  Jean 
dts  Figues.  and  Ait  Bon  <So/fi7— that  charming  conteur,  Paul 
JVri^ne.  has  jjiven  us  stories  "  perfect  in  form,  and  as  clear 
Bnd  pure  a*?  a  Provencal  day.'* 

Of  the  five  thousand  women  writers  of  France,  the  most 
vidcly  known  is  Oyp.'  the  "  gamin  "  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Oennain.  who  has  already  published  about  ninety  volumes  of 
Batirie  Action.  The  "  explosion  of  feminine  sincerity,"  as  a 
French  critie  expresHcs  it,  and  whieji  Nieljwhe  prophesied, 
has  taken  place,  and  ^ladame  llachilde  led  the  way.  It  is 
the  expression  of  woman's  views  of  life,  morality,  and  passion 
from  her  own  standpoint  anil  not  as  heretofore,  from  man's; 
thus  Stendhal's  nngallant  criticism  of  women  wTiters  no 
longer  holds  good:  **  Ce  qni  fait  que  les  femraes,  quand  elles 
BC  font  anteurs,  attciunert  rarement  an  sublime,  c'est  que 
jamais  elles  n'osent  etre  franches  qu'a  demi:  etre  francbcs 
»erait  pour  elles  conime  sortir  sana  fichn." 


'  Pen  oame  for  Couoteaa  Gabriellc  do  Hartet  de  JaovUle,  a  descendant 
4  Uir&beMi. 
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CHAPTER   XXX 

BECEKT  POETRY* 

Lyric  poetry,  revived  by  tlie  Romanticists,  has  heen  iu- 
fliienced  by  tbe  various  tcndcucios  in  literature.  At  first  it 
WHS  poreonjil,  subjective,  as  true  lyric  pitetry  should  be;  then, 
iDWHril  the  middle  of  the  century,  it  becjune  "  Bcientific," 
impersonal.  In  this  transformation  Leeoote  de  Lisle  (1820- 
1894)  was  an  important  factor.  In  theory  he  sought  to  be 
impaRsive  in  his  own  sentinu'nts  and  emotion!!  as  well  as  to 
tliOHO  of  others.  He  aimed  at  precision,  and  his  .style  became 
exage^eraied,  though  his  verses,  like  Gautier'a,  ahowed  great 
iwrfection  of  form.  This  stadied,  methorlic  iui peccability, 
reduced  to  a  system  in  the  pursuit  of  art  for  art's  sake,  ex- 
ereised  lis  away  over  a  ^mnp  of  yountr  p<»ets  variously  known 
as  the  '*  Parnassiens  "  and  as  "  Ics  impiwsibU*."  They  look 
the  name  of  Paraassiens  from  the  name  of  their  collection  of 
poena,  pnblisheil  by  the  editor  under  the  title,  Parwust 
Contcmporain.  The  thirty-four  poets  of  this  school — if  saoh 
it  can  be  called — acknowledged  as  their  masters,  Baudelaire, 
de  Banville,  Gautier,  and  Leconte  de  Lisle.  They  sacrificed 
e3teiyihiu£j2_fonn— striving  after  a  plastic,  pictorial  beauty 
Ihat  often  charms  the  ear,  but  is  l^ekfiitr  in  piLssion  and  ideas, 
iiTlff  does  not  Teach  Ihe  heart.  Furihermorepfhough  they 
rallied  around  Leconte  de  Lisle,  not  one  of  them  resembled 
iiim,  nor  did  any  two  of  them  resemble  each  other.  The  most 
difitiiignishcd  and  best  known  of  the  group  were:  Snlly-Prud 
tiomnie  {18:i»-1907),  a  poet  of  great  distinction  and  deli 
of  sentiments,  who  made  pttetry  a  mwlium   for  philoaoph; 

•  A  "Solon  of  Poetry  "  vas  ina(igurat«d  in  1007  to  bo  heM  in  the  Pakb 
des  Beaux- Art«,  and  tn  hnvc  an  annual  !<pnnft  gftthmng,  ju8t  u  the  S«lon 
of  Fino  Arbi.  At  the.  head  of  this  movement  are:  Franfota  Copp6e,  CktuOe 
Mcndte  (both  dead  since),  and  Edmond  Hoetand. 
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in  sonnet  nnd  opic;  Pnul  Verlame  (1844-96),  a  mixture  of 
the  RfiiHualist  and  myKtic,  in  life  »s  in  his  art,  who  rebelled 
agraimtt  the  hard  and  fast  rnlea  of  French  versiHcation,  often 
strikin^f  in  his  miujical  effects  the  true  lyric  note — an  echo 
of  Villon,  a  near  cousin  of  Beaudelaire — nielndious,  repellant, 
exipiisite,  alarininff;  the  Cuban,  Jos^-Maria  dc  Heredia  (born 
1842),  an  artificer  of  finely  wrought  sonnets,  whose  Trophccs 
are  considered  the  masterpiece  of  the  Parnassiens;  Anatole 
France,  more  widely  known  as  novelist  and  critic;  Catulle 
Mend^  (1S41-1909),  whu  has  been  likened  to  Swinburne 
without  Swinburne's  genius;  Framjois  Coppee  (1842-1908), 

t   Academician,  the  poet  of  the  humble  and  lowly.    These  sev- 
eral poets  enierjii'd  from  the  efinacle  of  the  "  impassiblea  "  to 
cultivate  each  his  own  particular  mariner. 
,,  The  reaction  against  the  principles  of  the  Parnassiens 

made  itself  felt  about  1880  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Decadents.  **  Je  snis  I 'Empire  h  la  fin  de  la  Decadence,'' 
wrote  Verlaine,  who  with  Mallarm^,  were  the  principal  masters 
of  this  poetic  si-html,  later  callt'd  the  Symbolists.  De  Vigny 
and  Beandclaire  wore  ite  precursors  in  France,  but  this 
tendency  of  poetry  was  influenced  to  snnie  extent  by  German 
Wapnerisni  and  the  Enplish  Preraphaelites.'  The  Symbolists 
wislied  to  create  a  pi«'tr>'  more  supple  and  unrestrained  than 
the  old;  and  to  attain  vafrueness  and  subtletj'  they  held  that 
objects  ahould  not  be  named,  but  supKested  by  pictures  or 
RymlMilfl.  Everylhiuft  that  no  one  understands — not  even  the 
poet  himself — is  cftlK'd  symbolism,  saya  a  critic  of  this  eeeen- 
tric  "school,"  which  Verlaine  himself  facetiously  termed 
*'  Cymbalists."  G.  Vicaire  under  the  pseudonym  of  Plou- 
pettc  cleverly  parodied  the  Decadents,  in  Lrs  driiquescences. 
These  poets  never  touched  the  preat  questions  of  the  age.  If 
they  had  an  aim,  it  is  not  apparent;  only  ohflcurity  emerjies 
from  tJieir  misty  theories.  AVhen  yon  have  road  their  poems 
you  feel  only  that  nothing  has  been  said.  Verlaine.  in  his 
.4rf  Poetique,  sets  forth  that  in  the  credo  of  SymboliRni  the 
dreams  and  mysteries  uf  the  |HK*t*8  recorded  thought  should 


'  A  brothftrhood  ortRinnlly  PonawtinR  flR48)  of  J.  K.  Hillaui,  nolman 
Hunt,  and  Roiv^ctti.  whn  ailvocaUil  a  cliMur  study  ut  nature,  ami  prottieted 
against  acodemio  dictiun. 
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•rvk  «n  Mnity  do  loogrr  with  painting^  bat  wilh  maBie:  **  Th 
la  masMiDe  avant  toote  doae."  The  yonn^ar  gcDCratioo  of 
Hynibiiliata  and  Decadents  han  poabed  this  theory  to  aa 
extrein«,  until  their  tctmb  became  an  ioeredibl^  jargno.  Veiy 
few  penoDS  profem  to  nadfTHtnnil  MarteHinek'a  first  work, 
tft  SeTTfJt  chautUs—a  poem  without  rhjTne,  rhythm,  or— it 
in  fKramrly  n«TFHair>-  ti>  niM — reason.  Only  the  elect  in  the 
cinrle  of  Arthur  Kiuiluiud  have  coDfeased  to  admiration  for  hia 
sDiinet  Voyetlex,  )>e^innuig : 

A  iMir,  E  bUiM*-,  I  rouge.  C  vert,  O  hiru,  Tojrelles, 
Je  dirai  quelque  )our  voa  najaauieo  Uteotea. 
A,  noir  comet  vclu  dai  nuuicbeB  Jdatantea 

Qui  bombillcfit  autour  dee  puanteure  crueOea, 

"  Thrrr  is  no  joy  in  this  new  world  *WoF  the  decadi 
wrote  IjafcJidio  Ilearn — "  and  Bcarwiy  any  tenderness:  tbel 
huigoBge  is  the  langna^  of  art.  bnt  the  spirit  is  of  Holbein 
and  the  Gothic  ages  of  reli^ous  madness."     The  AphrodH*' 
and  the  Chansons  de  BUitis  of  Iionya  appear  to  htm  aa  eriniea,, 

Amonp  thf  most  important  Symbolists  are  Verlaine,  the) 
reooirniwd  head  of  the  school;  de  Rfignier;  .Jean  Moreos,  a] 
Cirt*ek;  two  Americans — ^Vi^le-GrifBn  and  Aterrill;  and  Maeter-i 
linclc,  a  Fleming.  wIkjsc  geniiia  in  other  vi>lii('lt«  of  expn-n^inn 
sets  hint  quite  apnrt  from  the  others.    Jean  >[nreHs  abandoned 
this  school  to  found  the  ecote  rorrutne  frant^aiic,  an<I  iiiTinteiJ 
Minnn^   hia   diticiplts   Maurice   de    Ple^yH.    Raymond    de   La 
Talli^de,  Emrat  Ra>'naud.    Thianrhoo]  repudiated  the  Roman- 
ticiats,  the  Symlwlists  and  the  Pamassiena  and  renewed  the] 
Greco-Latin  culture. 

Jean  Uichepin  (bom  1849),  a  poet  of  pa^an  proclivitiea,] 
and  of  a  aoniewhat  riotously  romantic  imagination,  whose  Ln 
Chanmn  dea  Gueux  (187fi)  was  deemed  an  outrnjre  on  publie 
morality,  baa  btrcomc  a  sober  lecturer  to  yoiuij;  ladies,  and 
lately  was  elected  to  the  seat  in  the  Academy  vacated  by\ 
Theuri<'t. 

With  Edmond  Rostand   (born  1864),  whose  titlf  to  pm-tl 
in  the  hJKhist  sense  is  ilispnt(Hl.  Remain,  who  died  in  1!)(X>. 
and  RodL-nbneh,   ideas  are  no  lon^fcr  negleeled.  but  are  ad-| 
mitted  to  aiLequal  consideration  with  form  and  harmouy. 

French  genius  does  not  lean  tu  lyricism.    In  the  first  place,] 
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thfl  admirable  cleampss  and  preciaion  of  French  aa  a  vehicle 
of  prosf  is,  as  Professor  .Saintsbuiy  points  out,  an  otistacle 
to  poetical  utterance.  Its  very  sobriety  and  lucidity  is  *'  an 
enemy  to  mystery,  to  vapiiennss,  to  what  may  be  called  the 
twilight  of  sense — nil  thincrs  more  or  less  nceessary  to  the 
highest  poetry."  Moreover,  in  tbe  France*'  of  tiMlay  tha 
drama  and  the  novel  are  the  dominant  expressions  of  litera- 
ture. Anotlier  faetor  not  cotnuionly  considered  Is  tbe  neglect 
of  folkloi-e— the  subordination  of  the  human  and  the  homely 
to  what  is  purely  artitieinl  in  subject  and  treatment.  It  wa.s 
the  peasants  of  Southern  Europe  who  for  centuries  kept 
lyric  poetry  alive;  French  classicism  has  never  cherished  it. 
Mallierbe,  followed  by  Roilean,  expelled  the  traditions  of  folk- 
Inre  from  the  eireles  of  the  learned,  and  tbe  Revolution 
administered  tbe  iinnl  blow.  In  Germany,  Cioethe,  Uhland, 
Heine  found  much  of  their  inspiration  in  these  traditions; 
in  France  it  has  been  otherwise.  We  miss  it  in  the  poenis 
of  ber  greatest  lyric  sinjrers;  it  is  a  note  that  TTuko.  Musw't, 
Lamartiue.  did  n<it  .strike.  Too  often  have  the  pwts,  like  the 
prose  writers,  of  France  addressed  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  sophisticated  circle  of 
Parisians,  to  the  eaf^s-cliantants  of  tbe  capital  and  prnvinei*.' 
Tbe  Kfcatcst  modern  singer  of  France — far  superior  to 
the  Pamassiens  and  the  Decadents,  from  the  point  of  v\qw 
of  poetic  sentiment,  nitt  ai-ti.slie  style — is  Mistral,  the  Pro- 
vein,'al  jHiet,  Since  the  beautiful  poetry  nf  the  troubadours 
spent  itself  and  was  overcome  by  the  devastatinp  wai-s  in  tbe 
South  of  France,  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  people  of 


'  ThrouH;h  the  efforta  of  the  third  Napoleon,  a  collrction  of  fnlklore  was 
aascmblt-U  in  iiinnustcripl  funn,  but  lliougli  slill  preserved  in  the  liililio- 
th^iuff  Nationale  in  E'arU,  it  haa  never  l>Pon  printod.  S«^l>illot  and  fiaiido*. 
however,  have  edited  au  atlnurable  collection  of  Ui««?  traditions,  with 
the  title  Tm  Frnnce  merveUleuse  et  U-gmulnire.  and  the  "Mother  tJoow" 
Ptories  of  Perranlt  havp  f>wn  continii«l  by  Wbillot  in  tlip  CnnUs  dw 
..pnmincta  dc  Frttnre.  The*  iiicrcttsing  vogtic  for  Hongs  in  the  cai6s  and 
artistic  eaboreta  have  protlucwl  rw-w  c«'nrfa(  in  the  rhanwm:  ihi'  "scie,"  an 
oft-n>currinjc  refrain,  thi*  "chunDon  i^in'illantH  "  fpulilh'  ainl  liernliniiH'),  and 
the  ■'  chanaoD  ropsi'."  a  cynically  rvalinticHnne  disclot^ing  with  bitinjt  sarcaMn 
llie  foibles  of  hnmnnity.  Rosse.  in  also  Msed  in  Uuit  hviibo  to  dcoignate  a 
play,  aa  author,  or  a  genre  ia  Uterature. 
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Prorencc  to  rertoi^  the  ProTi?«?al  pMois  to  the  difiniilj:  of  « 
laagnsge  (onoe  spoken  by  perhaps  one  fourth  nf  the  Frenrh 
people)  and  lo  revive  Proveneal  literature  \Vbat  were  Xor 
mrrly  the  tronbadourB  are  to-day  known  as  the  PHibrtM:  in 
1634,  Reven  Provent^'al  pctets.  Ki)un)anil]e^  Anhanel.  Mistral. 
Brunet,  Malhipu.  Tavan.  an<l  (Jicra  rntt  at  the  Chateaa  of 
PnntcsfTu^nf  near  Aviirnon  to  found  a  society  for  the  restora- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  rroTcn(;8l  lansruafre  fa  bran(4i  ot] 
the  lan^ie  d'nr)  anri  litiTature.  Th*^y  ealle*!  themselvas  '*f^i-  ' 
brm,"  frf»m  &  word  fnuiid  by  Mintral  in  an  old  Provem;*.!  poem 
which  stated  that  the  Virgin  3Iary  met  Jeans  "  em£  le  sH 
fSlihre  dc  la  l^i  "  (among  the  seven  doeton  of  the  law).  Ae- 
cordin^  to  Bucan^  "  felibres  *'  in  low  Latin  means  "  ntirs> 
,Iing  fed  on  milk  ";  by  extension,  as  applied  to  the  Proven^ 
poets,  '*  nurslings  of  the  Muses."  Their  reunions  are  called 
'*  ffUbripea,'*  and  an  annual  eommemoration  festivBl  is  held' 
on  St.  Stella's  day  (twenty-first  of  May),  the  date  of  theirj 
or>^nization.* 

Jasmin  (Jacques  Bo^,  1789-1804),  called  It  perruquiet 
podte  (the  barbt-r  poel),  enntintuti  that  trade  evtTi  after 
bad  been  the  recipient  of  two  great  honors:  the  cnws  of  thi 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  title  of  *'  Prinee  of  Poets."  awanled' 
by  the  Jcui  Fhrauj.  His  poems,  Jasmin  collected  under  the 
title  of  Les  PapHlotos  (the  Curl-Papers,  witli  Rllnsion  to  his 
trade),  and  guvu  recitations  t>f  them  in  tht'  Gascon  <lialect, 
throughout  France.  Everywhere  he  was  enthiisiaaticaDy  ap- 
plandnl,  even  in  Paris  at  the  Conrt.  where  Louis-Philippo 
awofled  him  a  rccfption.  The  profits  of  hw  reeiliitious 
amountetl  to  a  mil)i(m  and  a  half  franrs,  all  of  which  Jasmin 
gave  to  eJiarity,  thus  adding  another  cognomen  to  his  nam« 
philanthropist.  Lamartime  called  him  the  Homere  st:iuiibl6\ 
des  proUiaires.  Longfellow  tranRlsted  his  poem  L'Ablugo\ 
de  Caslel-Culit'   {L'Aveugle  de  CasUl-Culie). 


■  In  1S76  this  wan  mihdivided  into  raainteouioM  plucd  wider  the 
thority  of  a  ronsistnry  of  fifty  mcinliere  wboHc  sliietd  bean  a  gokleD 
»  "The  Bliml  (Hrl  of  fttst^l  TuilW."     LonRfellow  writes: 

Only  the  Ixiwland  tonfciie  of  .ScoiIathI  might 

Rehearse  tiiis  little  tnuody  nri]icbt ; 

Let  tne  nttcmpt  it  with  ah  RnKtixti  •(itill. 

And  take,  U  Keudcr.  for  the  deed  the  will 
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m  l852,  Ihft  AcaJemie  Prflnoaiw.  awarded  to  Jasmin  the  prix 
extraordinaire  for  his  Provencal  poems. 

The  moat  celebi-atpd  of  the  f^libres  is  Frederic  Mistral 
(born  1830).  His  works  ure  Mircin  (in  Frt;nch  Mireille), 
a  beautiful  epic  in  which  he  revives,  with  many  picturesque 
episodes,  the  popular  traditions  of  Provence;  Lcs  isclo  d'or 
(in  French  Lts  ili-s  d'or),  a  collection  of  poeras  published  in 
1871;  together  with  Lovs  Trhor  dou  Pelihrige  (in  French, 
he  Tresor  du  Filibnge),  and  a  Proven<;aI-P''rench  dictionary. 
F^lix  Oraa  {1H41-1001>  whs  the  most  brillinnt  of  the  second 
generation  of  felibres.^  After  Mi.stral  and  Rouiimnille,  he 
was  proclaimed  the  chief  of  the  felibrijie.  Tlmugh  seventy- 
jiire  years  of  age.  Mistral,  who  refused  to  accept  a  seat  in 
tlie  French  Aciideiny,  is  still  active  in  Iiterar>'  work,  and  re- 
cently sharetl  the  Nobel  prize  with  Eeheg:ai-ay  and  Sieukiewicz, 
the  funds  of  which  he  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
niiiseura  at  Aries.  This  contains  a  costly  collection  of  Pro- 
ven(;al  eostuniRs  r.nd  peneral  produetions  typical  of  the  sunny 
l*roven(;al  eoiuitry.-  niid  wns  npcnotl  hy  Mistral  durinjf  the 
festival  inaugurated  May  ll'Oit  in  his  honor,  at  Aries.  The 
unveilinp  of  his  stalne  erected  by  his  compatriots,  and  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  t»f  the  ni)peHrance  of  his  famous  poem 
Mircio,  were  the  ticcasious  for  the  ci'Icbratinn. 

In  the  nortliern  part  of  France,  a  liruneh  of  tin*  langue 
d'oil — the  Walloon  lanijuam' — also  umpires  to  its  own  lanfruu>|:e 
and  literature.  Tht;  "  Societe  Li6j;i^ise  de  Litterature  Wal- 
lonne."  founded  in  lS5(i,  has  largely  contributed  to  thi*  <?on- 
tinued  use  of  the  Walloon  in  parts  of  Northern  France, 
Belgium,  and  Rhenish  Prussia. 


'  An  Triahman.  William  Bciimporte  Wyao,  acquirol  tb«  Pmvftnal 
lanf^in^e  nml  piibli.ahfvl  n  collection  of  poems  li  Farpaioun  blu  {les  PapiUont 
bleus.  The  bhif  Butterflies), 

'  From  I'rovcncr  crimo  the  in!<])inktion  of  iho  Minnesiiigerfl — German 
lyric  poets  uf  the  twelfth  and  thtrleenth  ccuturiiw — who  sang  efaiefly  of 
love,  aod  were  succeecleil  by  the  MciKtenningera. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 


pniu)60PnERs 


The  philosophy  of  the  first  part  of  the  nincteeoth  centary 
was  Chriatiftn  and  spiritual — iu  direct  coiitrnst  In  that  vt  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  was  atheistic  and  nmti'rialistic.  Two 
Bcho«ilA  contributed  to  this  change :  '*!  'ecole  catholique, ' *  whfNte 
leaders  were  Joseph  de  Mai^re,  Laimmuais.  de  Boaald.  and 
Ballanche;  and  *'  I'ficole  eelectiqno."  with  Victor  Cousin, 
Rityer-CoUard,  and  Jouffmy  at  the  head.  Joseph,  Count  cle 
Maistrc  (1754-1821 ),  in  his  most  popular  work,  the  Soirees  de 
8t.  PHershourg,  exploited  the  theoriea  of  theocracy  and  ab- 
solute monarchy.  This  book  (written,  as  were  his  others,  iu 
the  early  ye-ars  of  the  centurv',  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
aerved  as  minister  for  tJie  Kin(r  of  Sai-diuia)  is  wnnposed  of 
eleven  ima^nary  conversations,  in  which  the  inerensinK  dts 
pravity  of  mankind  ia  set  forth  in  dismal  hues — the  interloc- 
utors beinp  three  Catholics:  a  Russian  s<<nator  with  a  leaning 
to  mysticism,  a  French  emigre  and  man  of  the  world,  and  the 
Count  de  Maistre  himself.  The  idea  of  expiation,  which 
dominates  all  his  works,  is  developed  in  his  Considirations  sur 
la  France — one  of  the  most  profound  historic  philosophical 
treatises  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  Du  I'ape  preseota 
an  apology  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powe-r  of  the  Pope 
AS  a  protection  a^aiust  the  oppression  of  their  sovereigns. 
The  Count  de  Maislrc  was  not  only  a  proat  thinker,  but  a 
writer  giftwl  with  extraordinary  literary  ability.  Ho  wif- 
fered  many  reverses  and  disappointments,  but  he  never  ceased 
to  call  Prance  the  most  beautiful  kingdom  after  Heaven. 

The  Abb4  de  htL  Mennais,  known  as  Ijamennaifi.  (17S2- 
1854)  expi^rieneed  the  most  Klirring  developments  in  his  reli?- 
ioua,  phit(«oplii(>al.  and  poHtienl  views.  Tn  his  lii-st  work, 
£ssai sur  Vindiffercnce  en  mati^re  de  religion  (1817), his  opin- 
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ions  on  ahxolutiani  iiiul  Piipn!  aupremmry  crtlncidiHl  with  those 
of  de  Mnistro.  Hl'  attacked  atheists,  deists,  and  rrnt<?stauts, 
with  energptic  elo<|ucnce — even  refiising  to  class  the  Protes- 
tjiuts  ns  rhristiiins;  nnrl  dechircd  thnt  in  ihr.  infallibility  of 
the  l*upf  lay  the  oixly  i!s«ape  from  anarchy.  The  book  caused 
an  immense  sensation,  and  Lamennais  was  hailed  as  a  second 
Bofisuet.  In  reality,  the  germ  of  skeptieism  and  revolt  lurked 
behind  his  arfriimcnt  nf  "  the  luiivcrsal  emisent."  and  not 
I'eason.  nor  the  senses,  as  tiic  criterion  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. I*retty  soon  he  found  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals; 
and  in  his  articles  in  the  Avenir  (to  wbieh  T*apDrdaire,  who 
carried  nuiranticism  into  the  pulpit,  and  ilontalenkbert,  con- 
tributed in  the  same  spirit),  he  met  with  Rome's  disapproval. 
A  complete  revohilion  (onk  phiee  in  his  rel!u:ions  views,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Affaires  de  Ho^nc,  and  in  the  poetical-biblical 
Paroles  d*un  croyant,  in  whieh  he  broke  completely  with  the 
Papacy.  In  his  Lnre  d\i  PcupJc  he  proclaimed  the  fmida- 
inental  priiiciplRs  of  social  democracy.  It  is  interesting  to 
uote  how  the  literary  style  of  Jjamennais — ardent,  exuberant 
at  all  times,  ehflnjjes  with  his  change  of  faith.  Its  brilliance 
and  beauty  in  his  earlier  works  becomes  elouded  and  dis- 
orgnniznd  in  the  protluetinns  fctllnwing  his  apostasy,  and  satu- 
ratcil  with  bitterness  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion. 

Louis  Gabriel  Ambroise,  Vicomte  de  Bonald  (1754-1840), 
an  ardent  ilefender  of  orthodox  religion  and  monarchy,  was 
instrumental  in  imKlifyinj;  the  law  of  divorce.  Hia  chief 
work  is  the  Li(jislatiott  pritniiive.  Bonnid  defined  man  as  an 
intellect  supplied  with  organs.  Pierre  Simon  Ballanche 
(1776-1847),  author  of  the  Essai  sur  les  institutions  sociales 
and  other  works,  was  one  of  the  wits  <tf  Madame  Rccamier'a 
salon,  at  rAbbayc-aux-Hois.  lie  believed  in  the  expiation  of 
oritfinal  sin  tbrou(.di  sufteriTi^  and  remoi-se,  and  that  in  the 
eventual  rehabilitation  of  the  world  man  would  enjoy  a  per- 
fect life. 

Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867),  proclaimed  by  one  of  his 
adversaries,  Mgr.  Maret,  as  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
modem  times,  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  and  a  laundress. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion, reorganized  the  national  system  of  primary  studies,  was 
elected  to  the  French  Academy  iu  1830,  and  two  years  later, 
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at  the  ago  of  forty,  was  niadp  a  Pepr  of  France.  Cousin 
philosopher  drew  his  inspirntioTi  fi-oui  thr  SmlcUuien,  Dugi 
Sl4*wart  and  Thomas  Reid,  and  fortified  it  by  a  study 
Kaut,  Fiehie,  aud  particuhirly  Hugel — making  two  visitn  to 
Germany  for  tins  purpose.  His  theory  of  eclecticism  is  some- 
what ill  disfavor  to-day-,  but  his  iutroduclion  of  the  German 
philwophera  through  the  medium  of  his  own  eloquent  style 
bad  an  important  influence  on  the  Freneh  philiisophy  of  his 
titnes.  As  professor  in  the  Sorbonne,  his  lectures  aroused  the 
frrejiteKt  enthitsiasm.  These  were  afterwards  published  under 
the  title,  Sur  le  fondcmcnt  d*s  idees  absolucs  du  vrai,  du 
benu  et  du  bicn.  This  book  contains  a  bind  of  condensation 
of  his  doctrines,  and  has  beeome  a  classic  for  the  beauty  of 
il.s  style  an<l  thought.  Briefly,  his  phiNwophy  was  deduced 
fmm  what  he  held  to  he  the  partial  lnitli.s  embodied  in  the 
four  Kystema  of  mnterialism,  spiritualism,  skepticism,  and 
niysticisHi.  The  student  of  literature  will  be  more  interested 
in  his  atimnlating  Biographies  of  seventeenth-century  per- 
8(tnai;es,  written  aa  a  reereution  when  he  had  passed  the  a^* 
of  sixty.  His  passionate  regard  for  one  of  his  subjects, 
thoufjfh  no  longer  in  the  flesh — the  lovely  Duehesae  de  Ijongue- 
ville — has  been  the  occasion  for  some  chaffing  on  the  part  of 
his  literary  contemporaries. 

rierrc  l*!iul  lUiyer-CoIlard  (1763-1845)  was  the  chief  of 
the  doetrinaires,  among  whom  are  numbered  Guizot,  Cousint 
and  JoulTroy. 

Au^uste  Comte  (1798-1856),  the  founder  of  Positivism, 
indicated  his  purpose  in  the  motto:  Kmrgamser,  mns  Oieu 
ni  rot,  par  le  cuUe  systt'mntique  de  VhumanHe.  His  Cours 
dc  phiiosophie  positive,  which  contains  a  very  lucid  exposition 
of  his  system,  is  one  of  the  principal  philosophical  works  of 
the  iiiiteteeuth  century;  his  influenec.  unlike  tliat  of  his  con- 
temporaries, persists  to  the  present  day.  When  Comte  created 
poRJtive  philosophy  (in  which  phenomena,  observed  and 
classiried.  replace  theological  and  metapliyaical  speculation), 
Eniile  Ijittr^  (1801-81)  was  one  of  his  most  zealous  dis- 
cipli«:  hut  when  Comte  took  to  mysticism  Littr^  rebelled,  and 
eventually  succeeded  him  as  the  head  of  the  positivist  school. 

Here  we  may  speak  of  Joseph  Joubert  (1754-1824),  who 
belongs  more  properly  to  literature  than  do  some  of  the 
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writers  just  enumerRted.  The  iinderlying  thontrht  of  his  Pcn- 
xecs — when  thtwe  tlK>u^ht8  arp  cnin*erni'<l  with  I'tUii-s^is  thiit 
nalhiiiK  m  the  mural  world  is  lost,  junt  as  in  the  material 
world  nothing  is  iietually  cU'sti-ityed.  Jniibert's  *'  Thuuirhts  " 
take  H  very  wide  ranyt'.  AU  his  studious,  eoutemplative  life 
waa  (levoltd  to  comprcssinK  his  reHt-ctions  on  literature, 
morals,  affairs,  into  the  nutshells  of  his  polished  and  incisive 
paragraphs.  They  are  essays  in  miniature — keen,  clear, 
judieious — in  which  the  Rritieal  faculty  is  very  highly  de- 
veloped, and  the  talent  for  eoiupreasion  perhaps  unexampled. 

Joseph  Eraest  Renan  (1823-92) — aeknnwleil^'ed  chief  of 
the  achmil  of  pritieal  philowiphy  in  Franee — has,  bwause  of 
Iiis  profound  liiiowledKe,  been  compared  to  Montaigno;  like 
Montntffne,  his  exhaustive  researelies  in  the  field  of  thought 
led  him  to  the  aame  eoneluslon:  *'  What  do  I  know!  "  Edu- 
cated by  priests,  and,  for  a  time,  entertaining  some  notion 
»of  entering  the  priesthood,  his'inciuiring  and  Ncientitic  spirit 
»oon  led  him  beyond  the  pale  of  orthodox  religion.  He  re- 
mained, however,  as  Anatole  France  has  idirascd  it,  in  posses- 
^mon  of  a  faith  that  did  not  possess  him.  Lacking  convictions, 
he  was  swayed  by  sentiment;  he  oould  not  escape  the 
nienioriGs  and  impressions  of  hia  early  training.  As  he  hira- 
Belf  says  in  tlie  Ueliffhtful  Souvenirs  d'Enfance  el  de  Jeunesse 
(one  of  the  permanent  contributions  to  French  literature), 
these  uiemorifls  of  his  youth  came  back  to  hira  like  the  bellB 
of  a  lost  city  rung  under  water. 

Kenan's  sch')lai-ship  and  broad  literary  aj'mpathies  were 
unitiHl  to  a  ehann  and  wnrrulh  of  style  that  is  not  oidy  agree- 
able to  the  critical  intflligenee,  but  to  popular  taste  as  well. 
The  Vie  dr  Jisus,  written  after  a  visit  to  Syria,  contains 
passages  reprt^sentativc  of  the  unorthodox  views  that  cost 
him  the  ehalr  of  Hnbrew  in  the  Ooll&ge  de  France;  but  its 
circulation  wan  ent>rmous,  and  was  the  foundation  of  his 
popularity.  This  work  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  seven  (1863- 
1881),  with  the  general  title.  Ilistoire  d<s  Origincs  dtt  Chris- 
Uanimne,  the  other  separate  titles  being:  Lfs  Apotrrs;  L'An- 
technst:  St.  Pmd  ft  m  Mission:  Les  Evangit^s  ct  la  seci>nde 
generation  cftn'/iViinr;  L'^gtise  rkretiennr :  Marr-AurHe. 
These  were  followed  (1888-94)  by  what  is  really  the  intro- 
duction to  the  series — the  five  volumes  of  the  Histoire  du 
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ptnple  d*IsmH.     In  th«  iDterval.  his  fancT*  philosofi^^ 
satire  fouud  ad  outict  in  the  Itns  worthy  dranutie 
tioos  collected  under  the  title  of  Dramt^  PkHot^pMiques,  ■»] 
onbrHcing  Caliban,  L*Eau  de  Jtmvtmctj  L'Ahhetu  d*  J«r«n!^j 
Lf  Pn'tr€  df  .Yi'wu. 

In  an  admirable  aketdi  of  M.  R^fiuin  br  the  late  Th«odarr 
Child,*  we  are  told  that  Renauinn,  araoog  other  things,  standi 
for  "  a  refined  skepticism  so  detieatdf  devdoped  that  it  traoa- , 
forms  itself  into  an  inctmni^t  d  pkawutt  .  .  .  The 
of  dilettantfism  is  the  doetrine  of  the  legitimaej  of 
points  of  view;  or,  in  other  vords,  the  eoDsewasDeaa  that] 
pheDOtaena  are  too  numeroos  to  allow  oa  to  make  abaolale' 
aad  exelosiTe  affirmatioDs,  at  least  with  our  present  intel- 
leetoal  apparatus.  .  .  .  Great  and  exqninte  as  magt  be  the 
joys  procured  by  dilettanteism.  they  are  of  a  nsticreaititT 
and  onTisible  kind.  .  .  .  We  shpold  be  tonpted  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  harmoay  of  M.  Kenan  s  pfayaaeal  and  inteUeetoal 
penonalJty.  and  to  compare  that  great  ihipftfUf  body  to 
■MM  h«ge  polyp  or  aMBOoe,  floating  he^tlessly  in  the  sea 
of  probalttliti«B.  risias  or  sinking,  "-Ji-"*g  to  the  rigjto  or 
to  the  left,  as  instinrt  cff  a  ray  of  son^^bt  or  the  haaanla  of 
a  cmresit  may  inspire;  but  in  aqy  ease  merdj  floatiB?,  and 
otherwise  incapable  of  rhooaing  a  (fircctian  or  following  it." 

Renan  found  mocfa  to  amime  him  in  the  hamaii  eomedy; 
hot  Taine — ha  moral  aad  tempeiameatal  anthhcm — «w 
horriAed  and  saddened  hy  >t.  Benan's  optimisai 
product  of  his  physieal  nature,  of  aentimiiit,  nf  a 
tolerant  and  eaqr-goia^;  Taiae's  xiiiniia'aiiii  arose  froia 
operatwoa  of  an  inteOeet  ateocbed  in  aueutifk. 
cadaQsnuttMl  to  asystaa  ttwm  "w^A  the 
ifflydsladsd.  With  a  paaMB  for  fiarmnla  and 
and  a  mind  committed  to  matoiaBstic  dsdrines;  he  aooght 
10  explain  all  the  prodnetutia  of  liteiatiue  and  art  witii  rrf- 
CTCMS  to  "  the  race,  the  iniiummiMl.  and  Oe  moncnt.^ 
Frsm  a  artionV  fBmalf .  fJood,  petisd  ut  psodttam,  he  wnrfdi 
nndertaka  to  dfdaee  its  poetry  and  its  paiatiBpL  His 
ftumola.  that  '*  Tirtne  and  riee  aw  prodnctL  Eke  aagar  aad 
Titrid.**  m  shocked  th«  Acndavy  (in  1663)  that  he  «m 
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admitted  to  raftmborsliip  in  that  body  until  1878.  In  philos- 
ophy aud  eriticiniii  he  wa8  the  rrprp^fcnUitive  of  his  period, 
applying  to  thesi?  the  Banifl  genera!  principk-s  of  minute  fi- 
delity that  Flaubert  employed  in  the  uovel,  Meissonier  in 
painting,  and  the  i'jirtiassiens  in  poetry.  But  though  he 
inspired  the  naturalistic  school  of  novel  writers,  it  is  too  much 
to  say  that  their  siits  are  on  hia  head.  Indeed,  one  of  hia 
moat  valorous  champions  was  M.  Bruneticre,  who,  having 
no  love  for  Zola,  perceived  in  Taine's  determinist  doctrines 
merely  the  unbiased,  objective  attitude  of  the  naturalist  who 
excludes,  for  intellectual  purposes,  every  esthetic  or  moral 
consideration.  Taine's  honor  and  glory,  according  to  this 
distinguished  critic,  of  Catholic  faith,  rest  in  this:  that  he 
"  renewwl  the  methods  of  criticisni,"  and  helped  to  eseort 
literature  from  the  nebulous  regions  of  exaggerated  Romanti- 
cism to  the  solid  ground  of  reality.  Taine's  auprenie  test  in 
estimating  the  value  of  n  work  was  the  "  degree  of  benefi- 
cence of  its  chnraeter."  Not  Victor  Cousin  himself,  re- 
marks M.  Brunetiere,  has  said  as  much.  "  They  simply  ar- 
rived at  analogous  conclusions  by  wholly  different  roads." 

To  the  Anierican  reader.  Ilippolyte  Taine  (1828-93)  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  modem  French  critics  and 
philimjphera.  His  Histoirc  de  la  litierature  amjlatse  (1865), 
admirably  translated  by  Van  Laun,  has  been  vigorously  at- 
tacketl  because  of  its  generalizations,  and  because  it  is  only 
nominally  a  hi8tor>'.  On  the  other  baud  it  has  been,  and 
will  long  continue  to  be,  a  vade  mccum  for  innumerable  read- 
ers, young  and  old,  who  delight  in  an  author  never  dull  yet 
never  sensational,  learned  yet  always  clear,  whose  opinions 
are  never  cx-calhedra,  who  is  brilliant  without  pedantry,  and 
forceful  without  dogmatism. 

Among  the  other  principal  productions  of  his  immensely 
active  and  vigorous  life  are:  Les  Pbilosophes  classiques  du 
JT/A'""  Steele  eit  France  (1856) ;  Notes  sur  Farts,  ov  Vk  et 
Opinions  de  Thomas  Oraindorge  (1857)  a  charming  book — 
a  bumoristic  and  satirical  criticism  of  Parisian  society; 
Notes  sur  VAmfkterrc  (1872) ;  and  Dr  Vlntclligence,  hia  prin- 
cipal philosophical  work.  His  f^i-veral  works  on  the  Philoso- 
phie  de  VArt  nri'.  the  pOHlnct  of  hia  celebrated  coursi'  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Ecole  dea  Beaux-Arts. 
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Tbe  war  oi  ISTO  tnaifomed  tke  phifcwuilia  into  ai 
hmxorian,  and  henttforth  Tamr  drtswned  vitt  patriolie 
ferror  to  npnnt  the  eaias  of  Ftukc  s  dcfaaty  wliieii  gaie 
tw  to  his  most  impOTlani  vnrfc  Ori^a<«  ^  Ic  Frmma  comttm- 
porvint  1ST5-90  .  eompriniir  L'Ameifm  Bdgime,  La  £n«- 
i«iM>a  and  the  npfipirihed  Le  Eigimt  M^derme.  In  this  work 
Taine  points  oat  that  the  Froich  BeTOtntioa  vas  a  nusfwtoDe 
for  France  and  servretr  critieBes  the  Jaeoliin  and  Xaptdeoo 
regimes.  He  abo  dnveates  the  moCto  of  ^e  TTeaA  BepQb> 
lie:  Ubert^.  l^galite.  Fraternitl 

Taine  learned  English  as  a  Ik^  from  an  nnde  vho  had 
liT«d  in  America.  When  he  was  foortcen  he  deriscd  a  scheme 
of  stady.  to  vhieh  he  rigorooslT  adhered  and  afterwards  ap- 
plied with  all  the  power  of  his  briUiant  mind.  M.  Vadierot, 
director  of  studies  at  the  ticole  NMToale.  predicted  that  he 
would  be  a  savant — that,  like  Spinooca.  be  would  *'  live  in 
order  to  think."  Taine,  indeed,  was  "  an  intdleet.''  His 
one  reereation  appear?  to  hare  bem  misie:  bat  his  demotioa 
to  that  art  can  faardlr  be  said  to  hare  been  emotioiiaL  It  is 
aho^ther  diaiaeteristie  of  him  that  in  praising  a  aonata  by 
BeethoTcn  he  remarked,  with  wril-restrained  r^itore:  "  It's 
as  beantifol  as  a  syllogism.** 
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One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  ninetoenth  cen- 
tniy  in  Krniine  was  the  impnlsi'  to  histnrit^al  Btuily,  aiui  its 
eonscqiu'iit  cvahitioii  fii-st  rs  roitiftiitii!  literature  and,  later, 
OS  a  critical  science.  The  treatment  of  history  as  a  science 
wns  quite  unkium'n  at  the  outset  nf  the  eenturj';  history,  in 
fact,  even  in  its  pencrnl  aspects,  was  scarcely  comprehended 
at  all.  The  Greeks  nnd  Romans  were  known  chJetly  in  re- 
lation to  classical  literature;  the  people  of  the  Orient  were 
little  more  than  a  myth;  even  the  historj*  of  France  was  im- 
perfpftly  stndit«i  and  underKtood. 

The  awakeniiii;  began  with  the  romantic  interest  of  Cha- 
teaubriand's Kindfs  sur  in  chute  de  I'Empire  remain  and  his 
Atutlyse  raixonnpr.  de  Vflintoire  de  France;  and  with  the  popu- 
larity of  Sir  Walter  Scott*a  historical  novels.  Nowadays  we 
do  not  go  to  fiction  for  oar  histor>';  we  are  warned  even  to 
acei'pt  with  caution  such  sugar-coated  facts  as  the  novelist 
provides.  But  at  the  time  nf  whinh  we  speak,  romance,  as 
the  great  Scotchman  purveyed  it,  was  hailed  as  the  hand- 
maiden of  true  histor>'.  Indeed,  Villemnin — the  master  critic 
of  his  sehool — told  his  Sorhonne  audience  (enamored  of 
Sir  Walter)  tliat  history  was  less  true  than  the  histflrieal 
novel.  Which  may  he  liikeu  as  in  some  sort  supplementary 
to  llie  epigram  attrihnted  to  Napoleon — that  "  history  ia  fic- 
tion agreed  niMin." 

With  Ivfsnhoc  find  Lfs  Marlxfrs  as  a  leaven,  we  R«e  also,  in 
the  yi-ars  of  the  Restoration,  the  ferment  of  intelligence  work- 
ing in  the  want  along  with  imagination  to  evoke  a  Icssou  no 
less  than  a  pat;eaiit  from  the  ehronielea  of  the  past — schnlar- 
fihip  was  ndriiilted  to  new  privih?gea — rubbing  elhows  with 
men  of  affairs,  and  burrowing  in  the  archives  of  the  state, 
Iiitherto  closed  to  the  people, 
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such  ttinstorpicccs  as  the  Kccits  dcs  temps  merovingicns  (1S40) 
— a  ht'Hutiful  and  awurate  description  of  Prauee  at  the  very 
iM'jrimiinp  of  her  history,  in  which  he  overtiim«d  the  puerile 
conceptions  that  had  prevailed  couceraiug  the  first  Fraiikiah 
kinys.  Jlis  Dix  ans  d'eiudes  historiqucs  and  the  essay  on  the 
formation  and  progress  of  the  Tters-^iat  have  the  purely  his- 
torical rather  than  the  litcmry  flavor. 

Francois  Giiizot  (1787-1874)- — austere,  solemn,  dogmatic 
—  is  tlie  philosopher  first  and  last,  the  interpreter  of  history  in 
the  light  of  theories  and  ideas,  lie  explains  rather  than  dc- 
acribea  the  tumultuous  course  of  events.  Qiiizot,  whose  touch 
is  heavy,  busied  himself  with  literary  work  during  all  f)f  hi-s 
useful  life;  bnt  Ite  was  not  primarily  a  writer,  and  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be.  Common  sense  and  a  solid  array  of  impos- 
ing faelK  pbilnsophically  presented  are  the  uppermost  quali- 
ties in  those  vast  syntheses,  the  Bistmre  f/cneralt  de  la  dvUi- 
salion  in  Europe,  and  the  Hisfoire  de  /«  civiliftation  en 
France.  He  is  the  founder  of  politica)  and  social  history  in 
France,  Aside  from  his  own  personal  contributions  to  the 
subject,  he  greatly  stiiuulatpd  historical  research  during  his 
term  of  office  as  minister  of  public  iustructiiin ;  wunmitteea 
were  appointed,  the  state  archives  were  overhauled,  and  their 
precious  contents  serutinize<l.  edited,  printed. 

Sentiment  has  nn  place  in  the  oratory  and  writings  of 
Dniznl,  yet  hia  private  life  dlscUises  a  pretty  romanre.  Hear- 
inK  that  two  di.stinguishcd  women,  Sladame  do  Mcuinn  and 
her  ilaiighter,  were  in  pecuniary  distn-ss,  owing  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Sleulan's  illness,  which  incapacitated  her  as  a  regtilar 
contributor  to  the  Pvblicisfc,  Guizot  liiinself  (then  a  youth  of 
twenty)  wrote  an  article,  in  her  stj-le,  and  sent  it  to  her  with 
an  explanatory  letter  signed  "  lueoxmu.'*  He  followed  it 
up  with  similar  contributions,  until  she  had  recovered  her 
strength.  Tht-ae  articles  duly  appeared  in  the  Publicistc,  be- 
giiHjing  with  the  issue  of  March,  1H07,  and  were  signed  with 
the  initial  "  P."  Eventually  the  ladies  discovered  the  iden- 
tity of  the  man  who  had  connnittcd  this  gallant  fraud,  and  a 
few  years  later  Pnulinc  de  ^leulan  became  Madamu  Ouizot. 

Guizot,  who  was  ambassador  to  I^ondon,  and  afterwards 
prime  niinistfr.  was  greatly  respeotod  for  hi-s  horn-sty  and 
disinterestedness.    His  last  words  to  his  grandchildn^  were: 
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"  Servi:  your  country.    The  task  is  sometimes  hard^  bat  senv 
your  country  w**!!." 

Adolphe  Thiers  (1797-1877),  eulogist  uf  his  countrymcii, 
whotw  failiufn  arc  not  apparent  to  him,  was  the  tirat  histonaD 
to  deal  with  questions  of  finance,  diplomacy,  and  administn- 
tion.  He  was  the  political  rival  of  Ouizot,  from  whom  he  dif- 
fered in  the  faculty  of  his  talent  and  the  fertility  of  his  ei- 
pi'dients.  llis  Histoire  dc  h  Itevolutton  frangaise,  complelrt! 
whfu  }w  wail  but  thirty  yeara  of  agf,  made  him  famotu,  and 
holds  \bi  place  with  hi»  trustworthy  flisloire  tin  Consulat  el  dt 
I'Empire,  a  work  remarkable  as  a  narrative,  but  somewhat  in- 
ferinr  from  a  philnsophieal  or  scientific  standpoint.  Like 
Mipnet,  he  wa8  a  fatalist.  The  hislorian  par  *"xcellence  of 
affairs,  bia  stj-Ie  is  simple,  clear,  Hnd  naturat  Thiers  was  alono 
among  the  deputies  of  the  Chamber  in  opposing  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Pnisftia.  But  later  the  wisdom  of  bts 
course,  as  seen  in  the  perspective  of  national  humiliation,  was 
aekniiwledgeil,  and  he  was  chosen  President  nf  tlie  R*'pnblie. 
To  him  belongs  the  glory  of  extinguishing  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  the  Commune,  and  of  freeing  French  territory  from 
foreign  oceupation, 

Francois  Mignet  (1796-1&84)  in  his  Ilistoire  dc  la  RSvoltt- 
tion  frangaise  produced  a  work  that  has  been  widely  trans- 
lated (in  Germany  alone  it  has  had  six  translators),  and  Is 
regarded  as  the  b<^  of  the  brief  histories  on  the  subject.  Ilia 
style  is  the  reverse  of  picturesque,  his  distinctive  merit  con- 
sisting in  his  talent  for  condensation.  He  treats  the  Revolu- 
tion as  a  natural  and  inevitable  development.  Among  hii 
other  works  are  three  concerned  with  important  episodes  of 
modem  history:  La  ConquHe  de  la  Gcrmanie  au  Chriaiia 
nigme.  La  Formation  terriloriale  de  la  France,  and  La  Ki 
forme. 

Jutes  Micbclet  (1798-1874),  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that 
be  combined  the  learning  of  a  Benedictine  monk  with  the 
humorous  fancy  of  a  poet,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
original  writers  of  modem  prose,  llis  style,  wlueji  hss  been 
likened  to  that  of  Hugo  and  Carlyle,  ia  spasmodic,  but  highly 
decorative.  picturcs(|no.  and  \'ivid.  ITis  power  nf  visualim- 
tion,  the  sympathy  and  intensity  of  his  mind,  are  such,  that 
he  reanimates  the  past,  and  makes  the  dead  walk  again.    An 
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historian  with  such  a  temperament  is  not  without  his  faults, 
and  Micholft's  faults  are  palpable.  He  was  a  priest  hater, 
an  Ang]<)plioh*%  an  uneom promising  democrat.  For  the  Jes- 
uits be  eutcrtaiucd  much  the  same  feeling  the  devil  is  sup- 
p<Hied  to  have  for  holy  water.  This  passion,  indeed,  so  grew 
with  what  it  fed  upon  that  it  distorted  his  later  work.  In 
the  earlier  volumes  of  his  elaborate  Ilistoire  dc  France  (which 
appeartttl  at  intervals  from  1833  to  1867)  his  imagination  and 
literary  skill  were  supremely  employed  in  his  account  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  from  the  time  of  his  attacks  on  the  clergy, 
in  the  early  forties,  in  which  he  was  ansociatt-d  with  Kd^r 
Qutnet,  his  historionl  manner  suffered  from  his  vehemence. 
He  apologized  for  his  sympathetic  treatment  of  mediieval 
times,  and  forthwith  produced  a  Uistoire  de  la  Revolution 
Pran^-aise  that  is  altogether  unreliable. 

Aside  from  his  proat  historj*  (for  great  it  is  in  spite  nf  its 
defecti),  Michelet  wrote  a  number  of  poetical  and  imagina- 
tive studies  in  ph>-sical  science  and  sociology  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  his  genitis.  Among  them  are:  La  }fer,  La  Mon- 
tagnf,  L'Oiscaxt,  L' Amour,  La  Sorciere.  These  studies  were 
the  product  of  his  self-imposed  exile  in  Brittany  and  on  the 
Riviera,  after  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Napoleon,  in  1851,  had  cost  him  his  government  offices. 

Alexis  de  Toeque^nlk'  (1805-59).  whose  dispassionate  and 
penetrating  study  of  American  institutions,  La  Dftnocrntie 
en  Avierique,  has  become  a  daisic,  came  to  the  United  States 
with  the  primary  ()hje*!t  of  studying  our  prison  system.  His 
later  work,  of  equal  importance,  L'Ancien  livgimc  ct  la  He- 
volution  is  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  subject  exact 
in  research  and  illuminating  in  treatment.  In  elegance  and 
directness  of  style  he  resembles  Montesquieu,  and  his  "  De- 
mocracy in  America  "  has  been  called  a  continuation  of  the 
E.fprit  des  lots. 

Fustel  de  Coulanges  (1830-89),  who,  aeconliug  to  Lan- 
Hon,  is  a  great  historian  and  a  great  writer,  is  distinguished 
by  his  La  CiU  Antique  and  the  Uistoire  des  institutions  pnli- 
iiques  de  I'ancienne  France — profound  and  comprehensive 
studies  of  ancient  societies  WTitten  in  a  concise  style  of  severe 
simplirity. 

Laufrcy  has  contributed  an  iconoclastic  history  of  Napo- 
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'*  La  critique  est  ais6e  et  I'nrt  est  diflfieile,"  wrote  Deft- 
touehps.  who,  it  is  notsilrss  to  Kii>%  was  nn  critir*,  but  a  play- 
writrht.  Dt-stoucliL's,  writing  a  e«ntury  befon;  modL-rn  criti- 
cism had  cut  loose  from  the  hard-and-fast  traditions  of  the 
flhsrtlnte.  cnuld  not  foresee  the  time  when  the  tnie  critic 
wouki  be  drliJird  iis  "  nn  iirtist,  a  i)liiIoM«pIuT.  a  inorulist — lu 
short,  something  more  thiin  n  jiidfre."  Criticism,  iiidet'd,  was 
to  become  a  rare  and  ditlicult  art.  no  longer  employinjr  the 
mcasnrint;  rule  of  abstract  conventions  and  rigid  fominlas, 
lutt  CHltin^  for  wide  sympnthit^  and  knowledge,  a  perception 
and  iiiidcrHtaiidiiiK  tif  bulh  men  and  iMwiks.  Two  centuries 
after  the  birth  of  Destouchcs  it  was  to  find  in  Anatole  FVance, 
himself  a  creative  writer,  a  practitioner  who  sees  criticism  as 
the  issue  of  phil<w<iphy  and  histor>' — "  of  all  literarj'  forms 
the  last  in  date,  and  cviMituitUy  nlisorbinir  tlicm  all."  U  was 
to  make  itself  felt  throu^'h  the  pbilcwophy  of  men  like  Renan 
and  Taine,  and  to  inspire  and  stimnlate  entire  schools  of 
critics,  novelists,  poets.  In  one  form  or  another  it  was  to 
aniinatH  atid  enrich  (he  newspaper  and  periodii-al  press  with 
the  .standards  set  by  the  genius  of  (Jautier  and  the  abiding 
talent  of  the  lively  Janin. 

The  French  critics  of  the  First  Empire  were  Madame  de 
Stnel.  who  considered  literature  in  its  wlation  to  aocial  in- 
stitutions, and  Julien  Louis  Geoffroy  (1743-1814),  a  dra- 
matic critic  of  some  importance  in  his  day  and  generation, 
but  of  no  special  siiriiifK'ancc  in  the  development  of  eriticiam. 
He  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  first  of  the  dramatic  spe- 
cialists in  tliiit  department  of  erilieism  which  the  French  have 
made  their  own.  its  most  notidde  exponci]t.s  being  Jules  .Janin, 
Jules   Ijeninitre,   and    Franeis(|ne   Sareey.     The  aeverity   of 
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With  the  toiuwyh  of 
thM 
tht  cSkd  nf  the  ecBtnQT 
Yilh  ■■ill    il79O-lgl0lJ 

and 
it  dacHptxTp 
D.  NlBfd  (180&-tm. 
aaddid  hit  bat  to  Hem  tbr  riMBf 
With  thor  sort  be  mtutiuuwl  the 
Sn^  Ak-xu>dn  Tinet  (1797-1&1T).  vhoK  DetKods  wvn 
iUM  tD  XiBud's;  Suiit-Mu«  Oinr&i.  vfao  held  to  a  oud- 
A  eoone:  Goriave  Flandw,  ui  meonpnniUBaig  do^BMtist; 
Plularvfe  Chaalo.  vbo  dtseoned  En^itirii  literature  with  woatB 
■DimatioD  of  rtyle:  E.  M.  Caro,  some  of  whose  inlenaiUng 
atmliHi  of  Frendi  writen  ha;ve  found  their  wajr  into  RniHidi 
tmiiUtioat:  Engtoe  G^nuei;  who  left  vb  a  «bnrt  btstoiy  of 
Preneh  IHerature  diat  baa  not  brai  exrelled  In  its  ktnd. 

Meanwhile,  Cbarica  Augnstin  Sainte-Benre  (1804-69). 
by  far  the  icmiteit  titenry  eririe  that  Pranee  has  yet  pnv 
dnoed,  had  lent  the  weight  ot  his  preat  aathnritr  and  revn- 
!titJ'"mjin.'  rn#'tho*!  to  the  prinnplfls  espintwNl  by  lh»*  rvbellimw 
KomaxitictfftM  of  1830.  In  poetr>-  and  fipiion  tboev  principb^ 
hare  anffi^ivd  from  the  invanons  of  sae«redin(;  ereatiw 
aehoola,  but  the  critical  method  inaugurated  fay  Sainta-Benre 


*T«a,  I  am  an  M»driver,  without  Houht,  utd  I  prov«>  K  with  blows  el 
the  whtp  wliich  I  mpfHf  on  avmj  donkey  that  I  meet  oo  Uh  road. 
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has  mnainiMl  a  model  that  ii(»  rissault  of  (losrmjilisrn  haa  nmliT- 
luiuctl.  That  iiK-tlKxi  coiisistcd,  iu  XUv  iirat  place,  in  isiiormg 
the  traditioual  rules  and  theories  to  which  the  various  kinds 
of  literature  wi^n'  suppoRrd  to  ('(Uifonii,  find  in  takintr  into 
considrration  IhL'  autliur'a  purpust?  Hiid  pibrli(!ular  aiTtTom- 
plijihiucnt,  without  n'ference  to  tin  artificial  standard.  Ko- 
jeeting  such  a  standard,  Sainte-Beuve  arrived  at  his  cstiniato 
through  a  catholic  and  universal  view  of  lit^-raturH,  fortifiwl 
hy  tolerancp  and  «ound  taste.  In  the  mfond  place,  his  criti- 
cism took  iutfl  flccouul  the  life  of  the  writer.  an<I  the  speciaJ 
circumstances  attending  the  production  of  his  work.  It  was 
biographical  critieisiu  in  the  liest  sense — a  kind  of  natural  his- 
tor>*  of  enc}t  nulhni-'s  ^renins.  His  works  eomprisf  «onie  fifty 
volumes,  including  the  comprehensive  Ilistoiir  ilr  Port-koyat. 
He  was  the  Boilcau  of  his  century,  and  his  crilical  csaays — 
many  of  them  first  puhlislicd  in  the  culunuw  of  the  press — 
(dominated  the  litr^ijiry  jiidfiuients  of  the  tiints.  The  sevrn  vol- 
umes of  the  Portratl.t  I'tif'niires  and  the  thirteen  volumes  of 
the  Causcru's  du  luniU  contain  estimates— masterly  and  sym- 
pathetic—of  nearly  all  the  great  French  writers,  li^ether 
with  many  foreign  ones. 

Prt'ueh  eritieisni  has  met  with  the  reproach  that  however 
brilliant  and  sound  it  may  be,  it  suffers  in  a  measure  from 
that  national  conservalisra,  or  eel f -sufficiency,  which  judges 
the  literatui'e  of  Fraiiee  according  to  its  own  standards,  and 
without  knowledge  of  foreign  pnxhictions.  Oue  of  the  critics 
who  does  not  fnlt  under  this  rt-proach  is  Edinond  Seherer 
(1815-8!)),  whose  numenmR  studies  of  enntemporary  writi'ni 
^-contributed  to  various  Frcneh  journals — posa4^8H  a  special 
value.  Soberer  had  strtuig  and  sinirular  prejudices,  and  ct*r- 
tain  limitations  of  sympathy  that  disqualified  him  as  a  critic 
of  more  than  one  great  writer  who  oflVnded  his  notions  of 
propriety  and  ordered  genius;  but,  if  one  keeps  in  view  his 
pet  animosifics.  he  will  be  seen  to  rank  among  the  foremost 
of  the  critieal  fraternity. 

The  critieal  WDrk  of  Renan  and  Taine  has  been  toiiclied 
npan  in  preceding  pages.  No  critie  of  their  stature  baa 
arisen  in  the  France  of  to-dny-.  hut  this  speeinl  function  of 
letters  is  brill ianlly  dischargi-d  by  Anatole  Franw.  Jules 
Lemaltre,  and  ^milc  Foguet.     la  Aiiatole  France  the  dU- 
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ettflntisni  of  Kenan  is  perpetnated  in  a  style  nharimiiL'  i- 
its  grace  mid  effective  in  its  iiiainuating  irony  ;  his  critieiMits 
nuiiiily  allied  to  jnuruiilism — are  in  part  collected  in  the  t 
volumes  of  La  Vic  Uttcraire.  Liemaltro  is,  above  all,  thf  a 
of  cleverness ;  the  scintillations  of  his  style,  as  first  exhibllo 
in  the  literary  essays  etillected  under  the  title,  Lrs  Cont 
porains  (1S86),  captured  tlie  Parisian  fancy.     In  the  nunii 
oua   volumes  of  Impressiong  de   theatre   are   assembled   till 
opinions  of  a  dramatic  critic  who  has  made  the  stage  h 
pretext  for  lively  dissertations  upon  society — the  essays  of 
witty  nioralijiit  whoKe  aetiial  value  aa  a  censor  of  life  and  a 
is   still    to    be    determined.      Verj'    different   in    manner 
I^-niaitre's  successor  as  dramatic  critic  on  the  Journal  ifi 
Debats — the    sober    and   scholarly    Pa(?uet,    whose    analyl 
method  is  a  compromise  between  tlie  severity  of  Bruueti^ 
and  the  temperamental  traiisoriptions  of  the  impression 
His  studies  of  sixteenth-,  ueventeenlh-,  eighteenth,  and 
teenth-century  writers  are  his  most  important  work. 

In  the  dpath  of  Ferdinand  Bninptiere  { 1849-1907) 
French  letters  lost  a  critical  leader  whose  influence  nn  con 
temporary  thoncht  was  very  considerable.  M.  Bnineti^re 
in  his  methods  was  the  antithesis  of  the  school  represented  by 
Anatole  France.  His  (Uirdinal  qualities  are  Inpie,  leamine. 
and  a  rigorous  habit  of  mind  that  tolerates  no  trifliu^'^  by  the 
decadents  of  literature.  He  stoo*!  for  the  best  traditions  at 
the  Reuue  dcg  Deux-Mondes,  with  which  he  was  so 
SHKociated,  and  his  great  erudition,  loftiness  of  purpose  and 
intellectual  grusp  were  respected  even  by  those  who  iittacked 
him  because  of  his  douniHtism  and  somewhat  pedagogic 
attitude.  M.  Bruneti(!'re's  logical  powers,  capacity  for  ^m- 
thcsis,  and  solid  literary  attainments  find  their  highest  ex- 
pression in  his  comprehensive  Evohttion  drs  G(nrfs  dttnxMi 
VIli:itoirr.  tie.  la  Litti'raturc  Fran(;aise.  Some  a(r<[uaintanc6S 
with  his  copious  output  of  essays  is  needful  to  thoac  rcadeni 
who  would  rightly  observe  the  various  forces  at  work  in 
nuHlern  France. 

The  <loctrinal  and  tlie  impressionistic  schools  of  critics 
have  for  twenty  years  waged  a  controversy  always  acute  and 
occasionally  bitter.    Id  illustration  of  their  opposing  attitud 
a  French  writer  offers  this  example:  Two  spectators  witO' 
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a  performance  of  the  melodrama,  "  The  Two  Orphans."  Both 
are  moved  to  tears.  One  of  them  says:  '*  I  have  been  in- 
terested, touched;  I  have  wept:  therefore,  this  play  is  a 
masterpiece."  He  is  an  impressionist.  The  other  one  says: 
* '  It  is  true  I  have  wept ;  doubtless  I  would  weep  if  I  returned 
to-morrow.  Nevertheless,  on  reflection,  I  must  tell  myself 
that  the  devices  employed  by  the  author  to  make  me  weep  are 
artificial,  and  that  there  is  in  his  play  only  the  appearance 
of  human  truth.  It  is  not,  then,  a  literary  work."  This  critic 
is  a  doctrinaire. 

Faguet  says:  **  The  flood  of  critical  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  one  of  the  scourges  of  this  period,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity  it  will  appear  ridiculous  that  ths  nine- 
teenth century  produced  fewer  books  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  than  books  dedicated  to  their  criticism.  But  all  real 
novelty  incurs  this  misfortune,  and  in  our  day  there  is  a 
deluge  of  critical  works,  just  as  in  the  seventeenth  century 
there  was  a  deluge  of  tragedies,  and  in  1830  of  elegiac  verse." 


CHAPTER   XXXIV 
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CoRNEiLiiE,  Racine,  Voltaire  not  only  domiaated  the  stage 
in  their  day,  but  held  unchallenged  sway  over  the  theater- 
going  public  until  1827,  when  the  insurrectional  proclajuatiaa 
in  the  Preface  de  Cromwell  heralded  the  romantic  tlrania— 
"  everythinir  which  is  in  nature  is  in  art."  The  claasidsti 
were  only  for  a  time  obscured,  but  tragedy  as  a  genre  wis 
lost  in  this  vigorous  and  trivial  form  of  the  melcKlrama. 

The  apparent  grt-at  victory  of  KoTiiantieiam  had  but  an 
ephemtral  oxistt-npe,  however,  and  with  the  failure  of  L*j 
Burgravea  lu  1843,  it  sulTered  a  rapid  decline:  Kaciue  aot) 
Comeille,  momentarily  eclipsed,  were  restored  to  favor,  and 
shone  with  pnhnnced  bi^auty  through  the  marvelous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  great  Rjn-hel.  These  tragedies  still  endure,  but 
the  dramas  of  Hugo  are  fast  becoming  obsolete.  Uugo'i 
conception  of  the  truth — the  natural  combination  of  the  8u1 
lime  and  the  ppittes<]ue  which  must  meet  in  the  drama  as  th 
occur  in  life  and  in  creation — (characterizes  his  entire  drama- 
turgy. Of  the  many  dramatists:  de  Vigny,  de  Musset, 
Alexandre  Dumas  p^re.  Prosper  Merim^e,  who  followed  in 
Hugo's  fo<:>tHtei>s,  nut  one  has  been  able  to  hold  the  stage.  A 
decadence  began  and  mrlodrait)a  fuifilly  sustained  only  by  the 
genial  interprptatiou  of  great  aetora  deteriorated  so  niHrkeflly, 
that  publifi  taste  soon  turned  to  the  comedy  of  manners  and 
the  psychological  pl«y.  ^ 

Since  the  time  of  Victor  Hugo,  France  has  produced  thresH 
men    whom    general    consent    accords    a    place    above    their" 
brethren  in  the  long  list  of  her  brilliant  modern  plajnyrights. 
These  three,  in  the  order  of  critical  esteem,  are  Augier.  Dumas 
/Us,    and    Surdnn.      A    rapid    survey — less    with 
chronolog}'  thau  to  other  considerations  which  seem 
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.jtt  ^  attempt  to  comprehend  llu'  complicated  and 
)ry  expressions  of  the  modern  French  dramatic 
literature — will  perhaps  suffice  to  make  cle^r  why  it  is  at  the 
same  time  so  wundrous  and  so  weak.  The  aircuiiiRtanee  that 
Victorien  Sardou  *  is  aasigued  a  niche  in  the  dramatic  Pantheon 
as  one  of  the  three  siirpassinf?  playwrights  seenis  at  first 
glance  to  involve  a  paradox,  and  to  constitute  in  itself  an  in- 
<Hctnipnt  of  that  French  dramatic  genius  which,  whatever 
its  limitations,  imtshincs  by  far  the  rush-candle  of  sister 
nations.  Tht*  annlytical  criticism  of  a  distinguished  con- 
tributor to  the  London  Saturday  lievictv,  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  sums  np  the  notorious  defects  of  }>{.  Snrdon's  methods 
in  one  irreverent  word — "  SardncHlledom,"  an  epithet  aug-- 
pestint;  in  its  etyni<)lo<.'>-  the  reprisal  of  a  Yankee  vexed  by 
Sarduu's  satire  L'Oncle  Sam  (1873).  It  is  not,  however, 
American  flippancy,  but  British  conservatism  that  speaks  in 
the  Saturday  Rerifu'.  The  play  is  Mertvale's  Eni;Iish  version 
of  Fedora,  with  ^^ra.  PHtriek  Campbell  in  the  till*'  part.  "  I 
had  seen  Diplomacy  Dora,  and  Theodora,  and  La  Toscadora, 
and  other  machine  dolls  from  the  same  firm,"  says  Jlr.  Shaw. 
*'  And  yet  the  thing  took  me  aback.  To  see  that  curtain 
K'>  up  a^tiin  and  Hjrain  nnly  to  disclose  a  b<'wildcring  pro- 
fusion of  everj'thing  that  has  no  business  in  a  play  was  an 
experience  for  which  nothing  could  quite  prepare  me.  The 
postal  arrnn^empnts,  the  telegraphic  arrangements,  the  police 
arrangements,  tin;  names  nnd  addre.sK(*.s,  the  hours  and  seasons, 
the  tables  of  consanguinity,  the  railway  and  shipping  time- 
tables, the  arrivals  and  departures,  the  whole  welter  of 
Bradshaw  and  Baedeker.  Court  Guide  and  Post,  OflSce  Direc- 
tory, whirling  rttnnd  one  little  ineredible  stage  murder  and 
finally  vanishing  in  a  gulp  of  iin)>ossible  stage  poison,  made 
up  an  entertainment  too  Bedlamite  for  any  man  with  settled 
wib(  to  preconceive.** 

This  dt'preeiiitinn  nf  one  of  M.  Sardou 's  moat  popular  and 
thrilling  plays'  was  delivered  in  May,  1895.     Lest  it  aeem 

'  Bivm  in  Piirij*.  Si-ptrmlwr  7.  1S:U.  (iie<l  TilOS. 

'  "  With  its  superbly  tragic  end,"  writes  a  Uerman  critic;  with  a  death 
acctifl  which  "  lii»|inn."(  like  a  foplile  (Irnwinit-rtNjm  plaeiarism  «if  the  tnunltT 
of  Nancy  by  Hill  8ikc».  and  cads  with  UUbertima  abtnirdity,"  remarks  the 
vpofcesman  for  the  ftem'«w. 
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rtn  pxprrtision  of  thai  sinpiil«r  prejudice '  rfpmvpd  by  Mn. 
Browiiiii^f,'  it  IK  iiitfifstinjr  to  ttbst'Pvo  that  muuf  ywir> 
auteeiHleiit  to  that  dntt-— njiim*Iy.  in  May.  1878 — this  ilt-p 
tion  waa  anticipated  by  a  confrere  of  M.  Sariidii,  nii  It 
itcfamon  of  th«  playwright's  adiuiasion  to  the  Acadeiay, 
Addressed  orolly  aud  directly  tn  his  Immnn  subject,  and  not 
from  thi'  vnntnge  of  the  eritie's  office  chair.  31,  L'harbw  Blanr'* 
ironic  response  to  M.  !l>ardou's  rteeption  speech  was  necti»an]; 
veiled  in  terma  of  adroit  and  subtle  raillery  that  to  duIt<T 
apprehensions  would  have  passed  for  praiue.  A  brief  extrarl 
from  this  "  address  of  welcome  "  is  wnrlh  quotinjr  here  fw 
more  than  one  reason.  It  not  only  sustains  the  judgment  ot 
Mr.  Shaw,  but  is  a  mrnlel  of  that  polilt?  i-htieism  which  Prof 
Brander  Matthews  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  extr^rl'' 
loner  flpo  held  to  be  the  only  proper  attitude  of  a  critic  who 
would  altio  be  a  gentleman.    M.  Blanc  said  : 

*'  I  admire  the  akillful  ordering  of  the  room  in  which 
paRRfs  the  nclion  of  your  rharaeters,  the  eait  you  tflke  in 
puttint?  ea^rh  in  his  place,  in  choosinf?  the  furniture  which 
surrounds  them,  which  is  always  not  only  tif  the  style  requir 
^that  goes  without  saying — but  significant,  expresiivp. 
to  aid  in  the  turns  of  the  drama.  .  .  .  The  letter! — i 
a  part  in  most  of  your  plots;  and  all  of  it  is  importaut,  Ihi* 
wrapper  as  well  as  its  contents.  The  enTclope,  the  seal,  the 
wax,  the  postage  stamp,  and  the  x>"stTuark,  and  the  tint  of 
the  paper  and  the  perfume  which  rises  from  it,  not  to  speuk 
of  the  Imndwritinf;,  close  or  free,  large  or  aniall — how  iriany 
thinpj  in  a  letter,  as  han<lhHl  by  you,  may  be  irrefutable  evi- 
dence to  betray  the  lovers,  to  denoonoe  the  villains,  and  to 
warn  the  jealous!  '* 

Rut  tlmuirli  Rardou  ifl  a  past  master  of  "  properties,"  a 
"supremely  skillful  contriver  and  arranper,"  a  "journal 
istic  "  playwright,  with  an  eye  to  what  an  American  nmnager, 
would  call  "  contemporaneous  human  interest,*'  a  theatric, 
prestidiiritatnr  whose  art  consists  in  diverting  yonr  attentio: 


tuit^    wiiirii 

le  requirtiij 
saivp,  fitt«M 
! — it  plays^ 


I 


'  A  prejiidieo  which,  in  tho  o&ae  of  the  Saturday  RtvievB,  intermit  tentl^ 
breaks  out  in  symptoms  of  (li!«apprnvnl  of  things  American. 
>  Tliv  EnKlifih  liAvc  a  iwnmfiil  inmilar  way 
Of  calUng  the  I-'rencb  \i^\\.—A\irora  Leigh. 
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b}-  wit  and  niyHtifKMtion,  from  a  niecltHnism  otherwise  too 
ohviuus;  though  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  Deus  ex  machina,  it 
must  not  be  ovt-rliioked  that  he  is  a  great  deal  more  than  this. 
Ilia  ininiciise  and  varied  output  since  the  early  period  of 
oliseurity  aud  starvation  (1350-60) — airiee  his  first  poetic 
play,  La  Taverne  des  Etudianfs,  was  hissed  from  the  t<tage 
of  the  Od^n  (1854) — has  embraced  some  fifty-five  plays  of 
many  types,  ranging  through  fnree,  satire,  opera,  midotirama, 
and  the  poetie  speetaeular.  If  we  must  put,  say  OditU\  and 
Delia  Harding,  and  Theodcra—to  name  do  others — in  the 
category  of  artistic  failures,  and  pass  over  in  silence  some 
plays  condemned  to  a  failure  still  more  eompreliensive,  we 
must  remember  that  his  best  work  affords  the  truest  erit^'rion 
of  his  powers.  Knbagas  {1871) — in  which  the  dramatist  im- 
paled the  demagogue  on  a  pen  of  meroiless  satire  and  ridicule 
— is  pronounced  by  a  German  critic  to  be  "  the  best  political 
comedy  srneo  Aristophanes."  Prof.  Snintsbury  regards  it  as 
"one  of  the  few  comedies  of  this  age  likely  to  become 
classical."  Sardou's  dominant  motive  in  writing  this  play 
was  to  hold  up  (JambeltH,  the  Republican  leader,  to  ridicule 
and  contempt.  But  the  playwright  builded  better  than  he 
knew,  and  the  thirst  for  personal  reprisal  became,  in  his 
picture  of  political  hypocrisy,  a  bid  for  more  than  fleeting 
fame.  TTis  dtdightfnl  Lti  FamilU  BcnoUon  (1865)  is  a  social 
satire  in  which  he  exjioses  the  immoral  love  for  luxury  of  a 
ploasnre-mnd  family  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire.  In 
the  same  vein  of  abounding  wit  and  satire  are  his  first  great 
successes,  \'os  Iniimes^  (1861),  Nos  Sons  ViUayfois  (1866), 
and  Fernande  (1870).  The  latter,  which  is  to  some  extent  a 
departure  from  Sardou's  customary  technical  methods,  pic- 
tures "  the  exquisite  elevation  of  a  young  soul  which  has 
preserved  itself  pure  in  the  midst  of  all  the  impurities  of 
a  gambling  hell."  Sardou's  innocent  young  women  (in 
Seraphine,  m  Patrie.  in  Nng  hons  ViVM^rflw.  for  example)  are 
indeetl  some  compensation  to  the  morally  fastidious  for  his 


'Varioualy  adapto<l  in  England  and  America  u  "Peril,"  "Frieiuls  or 
Fowt"  aiul  "BcHWHn  rricmJu."  Tlie  fnmoiui  love  nocne  in  Xm  tntimfn  wm 
Uken  Ity  Sardoii  Trom  one  or  hiit  early  attenipta,  lubmitted  to  Uic  mtinaicer 
of  the  Gynmaae,  with  the  title,  Paris  A  VEnven. 
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offienaes  of  bad  lastc,  ituincerity,  and  questionable  judgment 
in  sucli  plays  as  DivoriO/is  (18^),  Maison  Neuve  (1866),  and 
Lea  Botirtjeois  de  Pont-Arcy  ^1878).  Dora  (1877) — some- 
what mutiliited  in  the  English  versions — is  well  known  tn 
Americans  under  the  title  of  "  Diplomacy."  A  factor  in  its 
Anglo-Ainorican  auccess  was  the  ai;ting  of  the  KendaJs  and, 
later,  of  Charles  CoKblan.  It  is  a  good  specimon  of  Uk 
Sardou  orafUimauship.  Aa  an  entertainer  pure  and  sinIpI^ 
Sardou  has  perhaps  produced  nothing  belter  than  Lcs  ratUi 
de  Moucke  {I860),  known  to  t}ie  (German  stage  aa  **  The  Lost 
Letter,'*  and  in  the  United  States — where  it  has  enjoyed  a 
considerable  vogue — as  *'  A  S^rnp  of  Paper.'*' 

Sardou  'a  endeavors  in  serious  drama  of  the  romantic- 
historical  type  are  represented  by  several  works,  of  which  the 
sixteenth-eontury  play  Patrie  (186JI) — concerned  with  the 
theme  illumined  by  Motley  in  his  "  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public " — is  till'  best.  Patrie  pnH^eded  from  a  profoundcr 
olwen-ation  of  life  and  a  larger  power  for  historical  recon- 
struction than  we  find  in  his  Thcmtidor  (1891)  and  his  Robes- 
pierre. Provoked  by  the  failure  of  some  of  his  plays  in  Paris, 
Sardou  eonfinrd  the  prn<luction  of  Robespierre  (1899)  and 
le  Dante  (1903)  to  London. 

The  purely  theatrical  effectiveness  of  La  Tosca  (1887), 
is  severely  critieiaed  by  Jules  Ijcmaitre,  who  says  of  Scarpia: 
"  He  is  atrocious;  he  is  of  a  supernatural  atrocity.  Do  not, 
I  beg  of  you,  compare  him  with  Richard  IIF.  with  lago,  wi 
Nero,  who  are  men  of  parts,  complex,  artists."  Bemanl  Sliaw' 
calls  La  Oianwnda,  Sardon's  "  latest  edition  of  the  Kiralfian 
entertainment  .  .  .  snd  which  is  surpajwingly  ilrenrj'.  although 
it  is  linppily  relieved  four  times  by  very  long  waits  lietwrt^u 
the  acts.""    This  critical  scrutiny  by  aliens  goes  back  much 


^ 


*The  (Term  of  this  piny  is  cont«tned  in  Edgar  Allan  Poc'b  shoK  star^-. 
"Thi>  I'lirloinod  letter";  hut  Sardou,  in  rcfutinK  accusations  of  ritlpable 
plftginrittm  iu  thU  and  other  inatunccs.  micceasfully  defended  hinuetf  in  tbe 
courtK.  In  IS83  he  wrote  jU«a  Plagial*  by  way  of  reply  to  such  ehanfes- 
\»  a  matter  of  facl.  he  ha«  rather  preferred  to  borrow  from  htmwlf — many 
of  his  character  and  Id(>a«  beinfc  biit  Blight  variations  of  hi*  earlier  works. 

'Sec  Dntmitiic  Opinions  and  Eitmys.  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw  (Brenl&no's, 
1!I06),  who  further  remarks;  "TIw  iweno  being  laid  in  the  Middle  .\ges, 
there  arc  iiu  ncw»papcre,  letters,  or  t«legraiiu;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
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farther  than  the  period  of  thote  particular  triuiiiph»— tmnirly, 
in  1877 — a  British  critic  of  reputatiou  put  hinist'lf  im  rwiord 
thus:  '*  Whatever  style  will  best  succeed  with  the  public  is 
the  style  of  V.  Sardou."  Quoting  Jules  Claretie — who  calls 
Sardou  a  "  barometer  dramatist  " — Professor  ilatthews, 
applying  the  nietliods  of  a  dramatic  archipologist  and  noting 
that  Sardou  a  plan's  are  written  distinctly  to  aiilt  the  taste 
of  the  moinent,  suggests  that  "  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
anyone  familiar  with  politics  and  society  in  France  for  the 
last  score  of  years  to  declare  the  date  of  almost  any  of  M. 
Sardou 's  five-act  comedieM  fnira  a  cursory  inspection  of  its 
allusions." 

With  respect  to  his  latest  productions,  including  some  flat 
failures,  Sardnn  is  perhaps  at  his  happiest  when  he  drops 
melodrama  and  speelacif,  and  reverts  to  fai-et!  (hurtorically 
flavored)  as  in  Madainc  Satis-Gene'  (1893).  The  semi-eonuc 
Napoleon  of  this  jday  raay,  it  is  true,  seem  little  more  tlian 
a  lay  figure;  but  Sardou.  wp  believe,  had  the  immediate  and 
concrete  Mndeniniselle  Jane  ITading  in  mind,  rather  than  the 
evasive  and  tantalizing  Thalia — and  this  acc<mipliah('d  actress, 
together  with  Miss  Ellen  Teny,  has  doubtless  justified  to 
many  persons  the  plan  of  "  writing  around  "  an  individual 
player. 

Professor  Saiutabur}'  calls  Sardou  "  a  Beaumarchaia, 
partly  matique  " — an  expression  which  we  can  translate  only 
by  availing  ourselves  nf  the  American  vernaoular — a  near- 
Beaumarchais.  A  survivor  of  his  period  and  his  group,  he 
has  taken  no  part  in  sliapiug  aiu'w  the  unknown  destinies  of 
the  French  drama,  and  cannot  be  put  on  the  same  level  as 
Dumas  and  Augier. 

In  view  of  thp  recent  propaganda  by  certain  zealous 
Frenchmen,  who  are  fearful  that  Americans  derive  their  no- 
tions of  French  tlomestic  life  from  the  popular  novel  of 


an  advAntogc,  oa  tlto  characU'rs  t4>l1  enrh  other  the  new^  nil  ihrough,  exret)t 
when  a  cliild  ia  droppeii  into  a  tiger's  cape  as  a  cue  for  iMadamc  Hemhiirdl'a 
pnpulitr  screiun;  or  when  llie  incvilahic  state,  puerile  love  accne  is  tunietl 
on  to  show  off  tliftt  voix  (H5lpi«tc  sl<ip  which  Madame  Bemhardt.  like  a 
sentimental  New  England  villa^CT  with  an  American  orgnii,  V.w\i^  always 
pulled  oiil." 

*  Written,  as  waa  Cleop^re,  id  collaboratifm  with  M.  ^mile  Moreau. 
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iutrigue,  it  tloca  not  aeem  likely  that  the  plays  of  Alexnodre 
DiimaK  fils  would  be  recomincmied  by  thfm  as  rppresenUtivr 
of  tht?  naiional  genius.  Yet  llic  younpcrr  Dumas  (1824-36) 
was,  by  tiiti-utiiiu,  ft  moralist  aud  rofonner  first  of  all,  acd, 
within  the  narrow  limitations  of  his  choice  of  subjcct>,  ln" 
aucceeiled  in  (.■stubliflhing  for  himself  a  ri^pulatian  apfuad 
only  to  that  of  Angler.  French  eriticiam  has  reproadied 
En^'lish  liternturo  in  some  of  its  most  chcrishtHl  manif<*stRti»m 
with  tho  fault  of  didacticism,  yet  it  would  be  haril  to  disoowr 
a  more  complete  example  of  art  witli  an  ethical  piiri>OBe  thsn 
is  afforded  hy  the  preachiui?  playwright,  Alexandre  Dniutis 
fils.  It  was  a  tendency  in  which  the  elder  Dumns,  given  ov«fr 
to  romanticism,  saw,  or  affiK-tetl  to  see,  tlte  ultimate  ruin 
his  son's  reputation.  Franeis<|ue  Sarcey  t(X>k  it  less  serioudy, 
He  perceived  very  clearly  that  the  younger  man's  supei 
craftsmanship,  and  his  ability  to  write  Iirilliant,  tellint; 
dialogue,  outweijjhcd  liis  shortcomings  as  a  profound  ex- 
pouent  of  human  life.  Sarcey  pointed  out  that  the  astonish- 
ing prefaces  to  the  printed  plays  are  "  a  chaos  of  clear  ideas  ■* 
— that  is  to  say.  an  assemblage  of  ideas  withont  logical  rela- 
tion. }h'  saw  in  Dumas  an  agitator  ratlier  than  a  philnsopher; 
but — '*  he  sliri-cd  up  a  great  many  questions;  he  drew  upon 
them  our  distracted  attention;  he  compelled  us  to  think  of 
them.    Therein  he  {lid  his  duty  as  a  dramatist." 

Curiously  enough,  Dumas  is  best  known  to  Americana  by 
his  first  and  weakest  play.  La  Dame  atix  Cainvtias  (1848), 
which  was  performed  at  the  Vaudeville  only  after  suceessiva 
rejections.  CamUle,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  tlie  Anglieized, 
and  aomewhat  Bowdlenztnl,  versions,  is  a  sentimental  idealiza- 
tion of  the  courtesan;  and  probably  owes  its  enduring  popu- 
larity to  the  opportunities  it  afFortls  "  emotional  *'  artreaacs. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Taris  theatrical  managers  of 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  regarded  it  as  rather  too  shock- 
ing for  Paris  audienees;  but  it  met  with  an  instantaneoun 
success,  due  in  a  measure  to  its  departure  from  eut-ajid-<lried 
traditions  of  characterization. 

Dumaa  had  already  written  a  Iwnk  of  youthful  poems,  and 
several  novels  of  some  merit;  but  his  fame  as  a  playwTight 
has  (piite  felipscd  the  Aventuns  tit-  Qunlrp  Ftmrnvx  et  d*un 
Perroquet     (1S47),    the    Affaire    Cletncncinu     {I84C),    and] 
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Tristan  If.  Roux  (18491.  Ln  Dnmc  mu  Cumcluis  hflil  first 
uppcai*L'd  as  a  novel,  aud  as  suoh  it  is  stiU  widt?l.v  ntjid ;  Duiiihs 
tells  lis  that  it  took  him  just  eight  days  to  transform  it  into 
a  play.  In  18n3  he  attempted  to  follow  up  bis  first  dramatic 
success  by  dramatizing  \\\»  nov^'l,  Diane  tie  Lys,  written  in 
1851 ;  he  was  so  far  successful  that  he  was  euableil  to  work  at 
his  leisure  on  Lc  Dcmi-Uonde  (1855).  This  play,  which  some 
readers  will  recoguize  under  the  title  of  "  The  Crust  of 
Society,"  is  perhaps  his  most  important  work.  The  term  "tle- 
nii-monde  "  was  invcntetl  by  liim  to  describe  a  social  class  (la 
classe  dea  declasses),  '*  who  wish  to  have  it  believed  that 
they  have  iK-en  what  they  are  not,  and  who  do  not  wish  to 
appear  what  they  are,"  But  in  spite  of  the  author's  attempt 
to  force  his  definition  on  the  public,  the  term  demi-monde  is 
usually  applied  to  that  class  of  women  known  as  ftmmes 
gnlantcs.  The  author's  conception  of  the  term  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  following  celebrated  passage  from  Le  Demi- 
Mond€,  an  example  of  the  pia^-wright's  brilliant  stjde: 

"  Haymnnd. — In  what  world  are  wel  In  truth,  I  do 
not  understand  it  at  all. 

**  Olivier. — Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  necessary  to  live  for 
a  long  time  in  intimacy  with  the  Parisian  world  to  under- 
st-and  its  various  shades :  and  even  then  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  matters.    Do  you  care  for  peaches  t 

"  Raymond. — PenehcsT    Yes, 

"  Olivier.— Very  well.  Oo  to  a  fruiterer,  to  Chevez  or 
Potel,  and  ask  for  his  b<«t  pearlies.  He  will  show  you  a  t)asket 
containing  maKnificirnt  sp(*eimens  of  fruit,  placed  at  some 
distance  one  from  the  other,  and  can-fully  separated  by 
partitions,  so  that  they  will  not  touch  each  other,  and  become 
spoiled  by  contact.  Ask  the  price,  and  he  will  say,  *  Twenty 
ions  a  piece,'  1  suppose.  LcMik,  then,  and  you  will  sun-ly 
aee  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  basket  another  basket  filled 
with  peaches  just  as  fine  in  appearance  as  the  first,  only 
placftl  closer  together,  and  so  arranged  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  from  all  sides,  which  the  dealer  has  not  offered  you  at 
all.  Say  to  him,  '  IIow  nnich  are  these?  '  lie  will  answer, 
'  Fifteen  sous.'  Tou  will  naturally  ask  bim  why  these 
peaches,  as  large,  as  fine,  as  ripe,  as  appetizing,  cost  less  than 
the  others.    Then  he  will  take  up  one  at  random  most  deli- 
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calcly,  ainl  poising  it  bctwwu  two  fingers,  ht?  will  ttipn  it  nod 
will  show  you  a  small  blaok  spot  which  is  the  paiiKe  of  tlw 
inferior  price.  Well,  my  dear  fallow,  you  are  uow  in  the! 
luisket  of  pcaehfs  at  fifte«"n  sous.  The  women  by  whom  yoq 
are  surnmiuleil  have  all  committed  sonae  indlsri-ction  in  the 
past;  each  one  has  a  blot  on  her  fair  name.  You  see  than 
close  toother,  so  they  are  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible. 
Anil  thux,  with  the  same  birth,  the  same  appearance,  the  same 
tastes  as  the  women  of  society,  they  are  not  of  them,  but 
compose  what  we  may  call  the  dctni-mande,  which  is  neither 
the  arlstocraey  nor  the  bourjreoisie,  but  forms  a  flodting  island 
in  the  ocean  of  Parisian  life,  and  reeruita  itself  from  those 
who  have  fallen,  those  who  seek  reftige  here,  all  who  ha\-e 
come  here  fn)m  two  eontiiients,  whom  one  meets  everywhere, 
who  have  come,  one  knows  not  from  where.** 

The  early  environment  of  Dnmas  determined  in  a  measare] 
his  selection  of  dramntie  themes.  An  illegitimate  son,  hi»1 
schools  days  weru  erabitt*^red  by  the  cruel  gibcji  of  his  com- 
piinions;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  later  years  he  fre- 
quently employed  his  pen  to  secure  the  rights  of  tbe  illegiti- 
mate child.  His  prefaces  to  La  Fcmme  de  Claude  (1873), 
and  L'Affaire  CUmcticcau  are  eloquent  on  the  subject.  In 
bis  preface  to  Moitsiatr  Afphonsc  (187H),  a  typical  concep- 
tion, he  says:  '*  In  the  midst  of  the  diverse  horrors  arising 
from  human  cupidity  and  human  stupidity,  there  is  hut  one 
creature  deserving  of  contiunous  and  repeated,  and  iuecasant 
aid.  becau.sc.  when  in  misery,  it  i.s  rendered  so  wholly  without 
any  fault  of  its  own— the  child."  His  material  for  La  Dame  ^ 
aux  Camelias  was  gathered  at  first  hand  during  the  days  of  ■ 
tumultuous  experience,  before  he  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  earning  a  living.  Thereafter  the  problem  play, 
rather  than  Hie  play  of  sheer  sentimentality,  engaged  his 
cnei^ies ;  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  prf>blem  was  much 
the  same — woman  in  her  sexual  relation  to  man.  An  avowml 
prfacher  and  reformer,  no  one  has  yet  discovered  that  he 
foriimlaletl  a  consistent  c<ide  of  ethics.  His  rni.tOHMCKr— the 
character  put  forward  in  each  of  his  plaj's  as  a  mouthpiece 
for  his  arguments — assumes  protean  shapes.  In  Les  Idtes  de 
Madame  Auhray  (18fi7)  Dumas  inculcated  the  duty  of  the 
seducer  to  marry  his  victim.    In  La  Fcmme  de  Claude,  tlie  in- 
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junction  is  a  repetition  of  his  advice  to  hoodwinked  husbands 
(as  »et  forth  in  his  paniphlet.  L 'Tlttmmf-Frmmr  a  year 
earlier) :  **  Tue-la!  "  *  The  various  plan's  in  whieh  the  hiis- 
bond,  wife,  or  lover — as  the  case  may  be — is  killed  would  re* 
quire  some  tabulation.  *'  >rore  attracted,"  says  Jules  Ijenin!- 
tre,  ■'  by  the  moral  question,  than  by  life  it»'If.  and  oc<'npied 
in  comprehending  life  rather  than  in  depictinic  it,  it  follows 
that  the  plays  of  AL  Dumas  have  too  much  of  the  personality 
of  M.  DumaK." 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view,  it  can  lianlly  be  said 
that  Dumas  *'  saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole."  In  a 
greater  degree  even  than  most  of  the  other  modem  French 
playwrights  he  saw  it  as  it  is  reflected  from  a  certain  angle 
in  Paris.  jNIeanwhile  the  problem  play  has  crossed  the 
Channel,  where  ita  influence  is  manifest  in  the  works  uf  some 
of  the  most  eminent  English  playwrights.  That  Dumas  was 
very  much  in  earnest  in  his  pursuit  of  an  ethical  purpose 
cannot  i)erhat)8  be  questioned,  but  unfortunately,  as  Dnumic 
say.s,  to  back  his  just  and  even  sound  ideas,  he  was  often 
paradoxical,  and  hbt  situations  were  almost  alwa^'s  ticklish 
(scabieuses).  lu  his  preface  to  Un  pire  prodiijue  (1859) 
Dumas  has  made  a  candid  confession:  "  A  man  may  lack 
merit  as  a  thinker,  a  moralist,  a  philosopher,  an  author, 
yet,  nevertheless,  become  a  playwright  of  the  first  class — 
that  is  to  say,  in  setting  in  motion  before  you  the  purely 
external  movements  of  humanity." 

Among  other  plays  of  this  master  craftsman  are  La  Qurg- 
Hon  d^argent  (1857) ;  Le  FUa  luiturel  (1858),  one  of  his  ni(i«t 
effective  dramas;  L'Ami  dcs  fcmmcs  (1864),  a  very  strong, 
snbtle  play  written  in  a  superb  style;  La  Supplice  d'unc 
femme  (1865),  a  three-act  play  palpitating  with  movement, 
and^  occupying  but  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  iK-rfiirnianee; 
L'Etntng^rc  (1876).  Dumas  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  divorce  laws  of  France  (1884).  In  his  introduction 
to  L'l^trangHre  he  wrote:  "  The  Chambers  need  only  ratify 
divorce,  on  immediate  result  would  be  the  complete  trnnsposi- 

*  "Kill  bcrt"  The  Frmch  law,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  [•crmilted  a  wruiiKeU 
husliATKl  to  take  just  inich  simtmary  reven^,  Bod  the  unwritten  law  not 
uof  requeatly  doea  here 
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tiou  of  our  stage.  The  deceived  bnsbands  of  Moli^rp  und  tin 
unhappy  women  of  the  modern  playa,  would  completely  dls- 
appear  from  the  scoue."  Dcnise  (1885),  ia  coiiKidcrtHi  mt 
of  his  strongest  und  most  dramatic  plays,  in  which,  however, 
repugnant  truths  are  made  loo  aggri-ssively  prominent;  in 
Prancillon  (1887),  Diunos's  still  iu  eonstruction  is  niatchwl 
only  by  hia  adroitness  in  the  surprise  of  the  climax,  Dumas 
was  admitted  to  the  Fn-nch  Acjidcmy  in  1874. 

Where  Dumoii,  despite,  or  because  of,  his  brilUaat  rhetoric, 
falls  short  as  an  ethical  teacher,  £mite  Augier  (1820-89) 
succeeds  by  virtue  of  hia  larger  outlook,  his  sound  morality, 
and  his  happier  and  more  wholesome  treatment  of  social 
questions.  Angier,  says  a  French  critic,  has  »  '*  sanguine  " 
temperament  He  becomes  angry  and  trampiil,  he  tlics  into 
a  passion,  but  he  is  merciful;  Bumaa  is  choleric;  he  is  merci- 
less and  taki?s  fierce  revenge;  Sardou,  is  above  all  Dcrrous: 
he  has  passing  caprices  and  paroxysms  of  gayety. 

Augier's  art  is  an  inheritance  from  Moliere  and  Beau- 
marchais.  In  the  hands  of  Dumas  a  delicate  and  dangerow 
Bubject  was  apt  to  take  ou  the  tones  of  melodrama ;  under 
Augier's  treatment  it  became  a  picture  of  life.  Diuuas  and 
Sardou's  effects  are  respeetivety  attained  through  appeals 
to  the  emotions  and  to  ingenious  devices  of  plot;  Augier's 
bid  for  immortality  is  through  the  analysis  and  exposition  tif 
character.  Hence  he  enjoys  a  precniiucnce  at  home,  while 
abroad  he  is  Httle  more  than  a  name. 

Augier  rejoiced  in  a  grandfather  (Pigault-Lebrun)  who 
wrote  a  great  many  popular  novels  now  forgotten.  To  this 
ancestral  strain,  it  is  presumed,  he  owed  his  literary  bent, 
which  set  hini  to  writing  plays  before  he  began  to  practice 
law,  and  pretty  soon  justified  his  change  iu  the  choice  of  • 
profession.  Augier's  gi*eat  merit  lay  in  his  excellent  por- 
traiture of  French  bourgeois  society.  Common  sense  was  the 
dominant  feature  iu  hia  plays.  This  tendency  did  not  find 
favor  with  the  critics,  led  by  Tbtepliile  Oautier,  Vactiuerie, 
and  other  romanticists,  who  called  it  "  I'lcole  du  bon  sena.'* 

Angier  was  alMn-e  all  a  man  of  domestic  tastes;  devoted  to 
his  home,  it  was  the  sjinctity  of  the  home  that  be  upheld  in 
his  dramatic  work.  After  a  century  of  ill  usage,  by  French 
dramatists,  the  husband  Hually  came  into  his  rights  ou  the 
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ago  with  Anpjer.  While  other  plnywriphta  were  the 
l>oloy:ista  of  libertinagc,  Augier  eourag«>nsly  iindcrtook  the 
efecse  of  the  family  and  protested  ngaituit  conjugal  in- 
Helity.  This  spirit  aninintcs  hi.s  plays  L'Avcnturicre  (1848) 
garded  by  some  critics  as  his  masterpiece,  and  (jabriclle 
(1849),  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  ^(ontyon  prize  for 
irtne.  The  latter  play  called  forth  cntw  of  Hdmiration  for 
he  author  from  the  spec?taiars  in  the  words  of  the  play:  "  O 
^re  de  famille!    O  p<»etel    jo  t'aiiue!  '* 

Augier  became  famous  when  he  was  but  twenty-four  years 
of  age;  his  play,  La  Clgxti-  (1844),  unanimously  rejected  by 
the  coiiiiiiitlee  of  the  Theatre- Frant^uis,  was  triumphantly 
prtMlueed  at  the  Od^n.  Singularly  enough,  its  classic  thence 
(like  the  subject  nf  his  Joufur  de  fluii-,  written  at  the  sanii' 
period,  but  not  produced  till  1850)  comprehcudcd  the  re- 
demption of  the  courtesan  by  love.  In  1855,  when  his 
draniBtio  dcvelopuient  had  become  apparent,  it  was  the  false 
seutiincntalism  in  which  such  a  thesis  may  be  enveloped  that 
impelled  him  to  counteract  Dumas 's  Dame  aux  Cornelias  with 
his  own  vit,'orous  and  stariliug  Lt  Mariayc  d'Olt/mpe  (1855). 
In  this  play  (which  eontriluited  to  his  election  to  the  French 
Academy)  Augior  relentlessly  exposed  the  pretensions  of  the 
"  demi-mnndain*'s,''  who  were  nltempting  to  force  their  way 
into  respectable  society.  The  Dame  aux  CamcUas  was  in  line 
with  the  tendency — made  fashionable  by  Provost's  Manon 
Jjcgcfjul,  and  Victor  llnjro's  Miirion  Delorme,  and  endur- 
ing ft)r  a  century — t^t  glnrify  the  impure  wnman,  Augier 
presented  a  far  different,  and  a  more  convincing  portrait  in 
that  of  the  adventuress  who  seeks  to  besmirch  the  honor  of  a 
noble  fiimily,  and  is  shiit  down  by  the  protector  of  that  honor. 
Three  of  Augier's  plays  are  aecounteil  ctassicji:  Le  Otndre 
M.  Poiricr  (1854).  one  of  the  most  delightfully  uud 
attirally  sketched  pictures  of  contrasting  social  ranks — the 
'ambitious  bourgeois  and  the  ruined  urisloerat— and  which 
'still  holds  a  first  place  on  the  roster  of  the  Theritre-Fran(^is; 
L'Afcnluri^rv  (1S4S),  a  comedy  in  vei-sc;  ami  Lc  FUa  tic 
Oiboycr  (18G2).  The  latter  play  is  a  seipiel  to  Lrs  EffrQnU» 
(1861),  both  plays  being  directed  agsinsl  corniptihic  joiirnal- 
ists.  In  Le  FUxde  (Hhoyer,  Augier  rose  In  his  fidl  height  as  a 
tirist  in  what  was  regarded  as  an  attack  on  the  clerical  party, 
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ami  in  whiph  ho  unhappily  slniulei'pd  the  nltramontftne  jniif- 
nalist  1x11118  Veiiillot.  whit  imswerHl  him  in  a  slnwiy^  pmnphk' 
Lr.  Foiuh  lU-  iiibvyer.  Aecordinp  to  Julwi  Lemaitre, 
Eff routes  is  the  "  most  powerfiii.  the  liveliest  and  soundest  o; 
Augier's  eoniiHii«i.  .  .  .  The  iiprishtnpss  of  mind  and  i>f  hoflrt,' 
the  pencniiw  himt-sly  whirh  i.H,  as  one  ni-ntTiilly  adniit-4.  th 
soul  of  Auiyier's  entire  draniatiir^>',  is  particularly  appareii 
In  thia  benutiful.  sjitirieal  (■ome<iy." 

Among  Aiigrier'a  other  plays  TiTitten  wholly  by  hinut^l 
or  in  collaboration,  are  Lcs  Lunmes  pauvrcs  (1858),  with  ila 
Icasou  to  pleasure-umd,  faithless  wives;  L'n  Brott  M*inntji' 
(1859);  La  Contagion  (1866),  in  the  personality  of  wbrse 
adventuroiui  hero,  society  thought  to  recojfnize  the  Due  de 
Morny.  AugierV  four-act  comedy,  Madame  Cavfrlet  (18751, 
is  n  masterpiece  and  n  strong  di'fcnse  in  favor  of  divorce. 
Jean  tie  Thommeray  (1873),  with  its  touching  scene  of  s 
prodigal  mn's  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  his  Itretou  country- 
men niarchiiig  to  the  defeusi'  of  Paris,  is  taken  from  r  novel 
by  Jules  Sandcau.  Les  Fourvlmmlt'iuit  (1878)  had  an  im- 
mense Rueci'ss;  it  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  rights 
of  illegitimate  children.  After  Les  Fmirchnmhauli,  Angier 
eonsed  to  write  for  the  stage,  feeling  that  he  had  put  fo: 
the  best  that  was  in  him.  Augier  never  made  bis  art  his  trade, 
but  he  had  enjoyed  a  career  of  iininterriipted  success  for  forty 
years.  His  first  play  bad  been  a  revelation,  writes  Pailleroiv 
his  last,  a  triumph,  and  this  victor  did  not  even  cense  c 
tiuering  when  he  had  stopped  writing,  for  his  repertory  never; 
lost  its  pifpiilarity.  Viewed  after  a  lapse  of  over  Iliirly  yejirs, 
not  one  of  his  best  vl«ys  has  gone  out  of  favor.  Of  hi 
twenty-seven  plays,  nine  are  written  in  verse,  and  these  nine 
inclu4le  at  least  two  of  his  best  dramas;  yet  it  was  <lramatii*ally 
efTtctive  verse  rather  than  great  poetrj*.  His  prose — belter 
suited  to  plays  with  nnxlern  themes — is  Nith  lively  and  power- 
fid,  and  is  the  vehicle  for  his  clear  and  vigorous  thought. 

Augier  never  posed  as  a  refortner  nor  as  an  apostb- ;  hd 
never  preached  nor  pleaded,  but  kept  in  view  the  good  sound 
moral  sense  of  the  people.  The  strength  of  a  play,  he  him- 
self said,  consists  in  being  the  resounding  echo  of  the  whisper- 
ings of  society,  in  formulating  general  sentiments  which  are 
slill  vague,  and  iu  directing  the  confused  observation  of  the 
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majority.  Of  tlie  three  or  four  niastt'rs  of  tho  stagp,  notes 
Jean  Fieury,  Aiijrier  was  the  lumt  huiuan,  the  finest  poised, 
and  the  one  who  kept  hiniKelf  best  in  hand. 

To  (fo  back  a  little :  thn  iinist  popular  playwrliiht  of  tho 
Dinetoeuth  eeutury  in  France  waj*  oue  who  ili<l  nut  hotln"r 
himself  about  social  problems,  or  search  for  the  secret  sprlnfja 
of  htiman  action,  but  simply  strove  to  entertain.  Augustio 
Kn^^ue  Scribe  {17f>l-1861)  was  a  auw^ms  in  the  most  com- 
plete commercial  sense  of  Ihi?  word.  He  possessed  in  a  siiper- 
r.ormal  degree  the  faculty  of  knowing  exactly  what  would 
please  the  miiltitude,  tt^ether  with  an  amazing  facility  for 
supplying;  it,  and  a  fertility  of  production  t}iat  is  almost  in- 
ei-edihle.  Were  he  living  to-day  as  an  American  playwright, 
he  would  be  in  himself  a  s>*ndiente,  and  a  rival  in  wealth  to 
our  most  industrious  millionaires.  It  is  said  that  the  self- 
coutained  actor-manager  can  *'  count  the  hoi:se  "  during  the 
prrtgresa  of  a  play  without  losing  hla  cue — Scribe  had  the 
prophetic  vision,  and  foresaw,  as  he  wrote,  the  exact  relation 
between  the  box-office  returns  and  the  lines  or  situations  that 
ho  was  at  that  momrnt  cmitriving.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
wholly  mercenary,  for  no  man  greedy  for  money  would  so 
generously  have  shared  it  with  bis  numerous  collaborators, 
to  some  of  whom  he  was  indebt4Mi  only  for  the  merest  sugges- 
tions, and  to  whom  he  gave  freely  both  the  profits  and  the 
credit  of  authorship.  The  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  he  could 
not  help  being  superficial;  he  lacked  the  inspiration  and  the 
perception  of  genius,  and  he  made  the  most  of  the  talents  he 
d.     These  included  supreme  skill  in  the  construction 

ft  play,  and  the  gift  of  entertaining  an  audience  without 
making  it  think.  He  preaehed  no  false  morality,  and  did 
not  sin  against  good  taste ;  his  virtuous  characters  were  very, 
very  good,  and  his  vicious  ones  never  really  "  horrid." 
People  did  not  sleep  during  his  plays;  but  they  slept  ver>'  well 
afterwards. 

The  eonscfpieiice  is  that  Scribe  has  proved  to  be  as  perish- 
able  as  he  was  popular.  Pew  of  his  plaj's  are  pcrFonne<l,  or 
even  remembered  to-day.  "We  say  few  because  the  pieces  to 
his  ereilit  numbiT,  neeording  to  various  estiuiatcs.  from  three 
hundred  ami  fifty  to  five  hundred,  whereas  llie  titles  of  the 
more  important  do  not  occupy  much  space  in  the  printing. 
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They    include   Lc   Maritqe    d'Anjeni    (1827);    Bertmnd 
Raton    (18:?J);   La   Cimaradcne    (1837);  Lc    Vcrn    d'E. 
(1840);   line  Chuine   (1841);  Les  Contes  di   la   Heine  it 
Navarrt  (1850);  Bataillc  dc  Damfa  (1851):   £e*  /) 
Fee    (1858) ;   and    Adtiennc    Lecouvrcur    (1849), 
OHicernwi  with  the  lovf  of  Maurice  de  Saxe  for  thv  famois 
"  tra^tHlifunt*  "  wim  iiivps  llii?  piny  Iti  name.    The  four  pUys 
last  named  were  written   in   ro  I  la  bora!  ion   with   ISmest  1*"- 
ponv(5; '  some  of  tlioee  enumerated  bad  their  first  prndutrtioo 
at  Ihft  Cnm^lie-Fran(;aifle. 

Scribe's  later  work  is  his  best;  but  as  early  as  1836  Uw 
French  Academy  had  opened  its  doors  to  this  prospemiis 
of  a  silk  merchant,  who  for  a  matter  of  forty  years  waj*  th; 
foremost    pliiywripht    of   Franee.^      His    Hstoiiishint;    vari 
knew  no  bounds.     As  a  librettist  his  words  arc  still  sung  i 
such  oj)era8  hh  Auber's  Fra  DiavoUi;  Meyerbeer's  Lc*  UngU' 
nots,  and  L'Africaim:  Donizetti's  L<i  Favorite,  and  in  ot 
muaicfd  works  h-as  familiar  in  the  current  repertorj'.     He  coDi' 
poHfd    farees,    mehxiramas,    wimedies.    without    number; 
essayed  the  historical  drama.    JJe  wrote  a  dozen  pla>*s  bofoi 
his  finrt  sueci'Ks,  Une  Nuit  de  Ui  Gard4!  Sationalc — a  oiie-ai 
sketch    or    vaudeville — prfMluwHl    in    ISlfi.      Therv-npou    h 
devoted  himself  ehietly   to  the  elaboration  of  vaudi'ville.  I 
which  he  gave  substance  and  dramatic  form,    in  the  ten  y 
of  his  exclusive  couueclion  with  the  Oymniise  thealer.  he  e 
tributed  s^ime  one  humlntt  and  fifty   plays,  most  of  whieli 
wore  vaudevilles,  or  what  we  woidd  call  farce  eouicdiPH,    A 
signal  example  of  his  skill   was   Vaitrir    i!Ik22],   a   one-act 
raudeville  which,  with  little  change,  he  divided  into-threr 
acts,  and,  presto!  behold  r  eomedy  for  thf  Thejitrt'-Fran 
That  there  was  repetition  of  character  and  itituntmn  in  sue 
a  copious  output  it  would  seem  to  pi  without  xayiiijj^;  yet  hi 
art  rcsembh'd  a  kuleidaseopc.  in  which  the  same  bits  of  coin 
(flasa  take  on  innumerable  variations  in  dcftign. 


<  Rracst  I..ofiimv^,  an  AcAilemician,  wrote  the  uu^^ly  Mfiiie  for  the 
gnsit  nctresa,  llacJid. 

'H«riEiti'a  imposiiig  Ch&t«au  dc  H^ricuiirt  b«ir9  the  following  ori^piul 
inscription : 

"  L«  TbMtre  a  pay6  cet  aailo  cbain|i£tre; 
Vous  qui  pussca,  mem!  jc  vous  lc  dots  pcut-dtre." 
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Areanwhile.  tragedy  for  a  mompnt  lifted  its  head,  and 
there  whs  piomise  of  a  pom  promise  iM'twi'en  Rnriianticism  run 
nind  and  the  t-lnssieism  it  had  dctlm)nid.  FrHnc;oia  Ponsard 
(181+-(i7},  afttT  attempting  a  translation  of  Hyrnn's  "  Man- 
fred." produecd  in  Lucrcce  (1843)  a  trapic  dr«nm  which  won 
the  applaiLHi'  of  the  critics,  hut  in  which  Iht-  fire  of  jieiiiiLs  was 
presently  (iiseerned  to  be  only  a  flicker.  His  Agueti  df"  .\terattie 
(1S47)  nnd  Charlotte  (Jorday  (1850)  likewise  burned  with  an 
intenniltent  ilame;  for  all  Mussct'a  aniiahle  tribute  to  Pon- 
I  Burd'a  poetry,  the  torch  had  not  been  passed  on  from  Corneille. 
Tt  was  the  expiring'  cry  of  trapedy.  In  Frnnee.  ns  elsewhere, 
the  HHKleni  luis  sniitrlit  a  less  exalted  form  nf  expression; 
when  the  Theritri'-Franenis  feels  impelled  to  invoke  the  tniffic 
nuiw',  it  muRl  fall  hack  on  the  seventeenth-century  classics,  or 
trust  to  a  Bernhardt  to  vitalize  the  antifjuated  plays  of  Un^o. 
Ponsnnl  had  been  hailed  as  the  founder  of  the  "  aehixil  of 
common  sense  ";  bnt  though  he  fared  somewhat  better  with 
his  comedies,  L'Uonneur  ei  V Argent  (1853);  La  Bourse 
(1H5(J).  Lt  Linn  anmurcux  (18G6),  on  historical  study  of  the 
morals  of  the  Dire<^toire — effective  by  virtue  of  vivacious  and 
I)Owprfid  dinloirue — he  Is  an  interesting  memory  rather  than 
n  living  tradition.  It  nuLst  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
Joseph  Autran  was  made  an  Academician  becanse  of  hia 
tragedy,  La  FUle  d'Eschi/tfi  (1848).  In  the  poetic  <Irama, 
Henri  dc  Bornier  (1825-1901)  met  with  a  preat  immediate 
success  that  has  by  no  means  endured.  Beauty  of  language 
and  loftiness  of  conception  have  not  sufficed  as  preservativea 
of  La  FiUi  fie  Roland  (lfi75),  in  which  history  was  gni- 
ttisipiely  distortid.  Its  popnlarity  is  in  part  accounted  for  by 
its  political  allusions.  De  Bornier's  Lt's  Nticcs  d'AttUa  (1880) 
was  received  with  less  enthusiasm;  dramatic  poetrj*  cast  in 
the  old  classic  molds,  witliout  the  divine  spark  of  genins  could 
not  move  a  modern  audience  even  when  served  with  political 
sauce.  Of  Jean  Riehepin's  (1849-)  several  plays  in  verse, 
Le  Chemincau  (18f*7)  has  attained  more  than  a  fleeting  popu- 
larity. The  poetic  play  haH  in  recent  years  experienced  a 
kind  of  revi\-nl  in  France,  and,  curiously  enough,  seems  to  be 
on  even  teniis  with  the  i-ssays  of  the  naturalistic  school.  The 
evidence  of  this  taste  has  been  emphatically  shown  in  the  case 
of  M.  Rostnn<l.  as  we  shall  presently  sw. 
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Melnlninia,  from  time  to  time,  has  hnd  its  voi^e  in 
France.  Ere  the  Ronianlic  iiioveim-nt  waa  prceipitAted  bj 
lingo,  Pixer^nirt  plwised  the  pnpnlnce  with  a  number  erf 
phi.VR  fpiitt'  otiLsiile  the  palu  of  literature.  Then  came 
BoU('har<l.v,  who  in  Lasare  le  Pdtre  and  nther  prose  rlnuttn 
borrowed  itomething  of  the  phimage  worn  by  the  gntatiff 
Romnntic-istR.  Dennery,  who  appeartxl  on  the  aeene  atwul  the 
iiiiddlo  of  the  eeutury,  poaseaaed  soinethiii^  of  Srribe's  coa* 
strtic'tive  skill.  Uis  melodramas  have  a  wonderful  vitality; 
two  of  thnm — Don  Cistir  de  Bazan  (1844),  and  Les  dnu 
Orphelines  (1875)  (Thf  Two  Orphans) — have  been  popular 
exhibits  on  the  American  stajre  in  comparatively  refcnt  yean. 

Octave  Fenillet  (1H21-Rfl),  who  lent  a  hand  in  the  rit-tion 
factory  of  the  ehU'r  Alexandre  Dumaa,  is  best  knuwn  to  AmiT- 
icaiut  throuffh  Die  translation  of  his  popular  talc,  Lt  rwiuxA 
d*un  jeune  homme  pauvre,  and  the  play,  A  Parisian  Rftmancf, 
to  which  the  late  Richard  ^laiisfield  gave  a  long  lease  nf 
thoatrical  life  by  eiriphasizing  the  elinrac.ter  of  Banm  ChevrinL 
Feuillet's  reputation  rests  on  much  more  iiuportaut  work- 
on  such  novels  as  M.  de  Camors  (1867),  and  Julia  de  Trecoeur 
(1872),  which  disclowd  an  agreeable  scntimeut  and  style,  auil 
ou  his  comedies  in  the  manner  of  Jlusset. 

The  comedy  of  the  niid-ccntury  was  enlivened  by  the  fve- 
qnent  contributions  of  Uelphine  Gay  (Madame  tie  Girapdin}. 
the  beautiful  and  brilliant  wife  of  l^mile  de  Girardin.  At 
least  one  of  her  idays — which  include  Lady  Tarixiffe  (1853). 
and  La  Joic  fait  I'air  (l»>ii4)— «eemed  to  possess  a  value  that 
would  endure.  The  titular  character  of  Lady  Tartuffe  di»- 
closed  an  uncommon  creative  power,  and  Madanie  de  Girar- 
din's  humor  is  still  applauded  by  tlie  fastidious;  but  ikh- 
terity  has  proved  to  be  ungallant  and  neglectful  4jf  her  fame. 

Eugene  Labiche  (1815-8H),  tlie  most  distinguished  pro- 
vider of  the  broad  farce  with  a  literary  flavor,  had  enter- 
tained bis  audiences  for  many  years  before  Aupier  disoovereil 
in  him  "  the  Grand  Master  of  Laughter."  A  collected  edition 
of  his  pla\-s  was  issued  in  1897,  and  the  following  year  the 
French  .\cadeniy  elected  him  an  Immortal.  There  cannot 
be  nnieh  difTerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  literary  merits  of 
Labtche.  but  everybody  likes  him  because  of  his  iiiexliaHstihlt/ 
and  infci-tious  humor  coupled  witli  wholesome  commou  seusv. 
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It  ia  KPiifrally  ^raiiteil  tbnt  liis  vaudeville  was^  i^reat  ad- 
vance ovi^r  that  of  Scribt',  and  tlml  no  otie  Hiin-e  M(ili6re  in 
his  mast  frivolous  iiiocmJ  luid  caused  siicli  ti'iiipcsts  cjf  lauKhter. 
Labiehe  made  his  first  siiccoss.  in  1851.  with  Lf  Vhaptau  de 
Faille  d'ftalie;  one  of  the  funniest  and  best  known  of  his  in- 
nnniprahlf  i>lays  is  Le  Voi/afu'  <lc  M.  Prrvxchon. 

A  ('nnliMiii>orary  writer  of  farces  was  Kdrnond  fiondinel 
(1828-fi8),  who  laeketl  Labicrht-'a  puwi'i-s  of  trreiitioii,  but 
whose  name  is  still  assoeiated  with  the  gayety  of  the  French 
theater  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  laughable  Gavaui, 
Miinird  el  Ctf,  wns  especially  ehnraeteristic. 

■fidotiard  Paillerim  (]s;l4-f*ni,  ttie  biographer  of  Augier 
and  a  poet  as  well  as  a  playwright,  oeeupies  a  hi{j;her  place. 
It  ia  not,  alas!  in  Ameriea  aloue  that  the  publie  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  true  merit ;  in  Paris  also  one  sometimes  hears  the  ap- 
plaime  of  the  groundlinjre  prevail.  Rn  Pailleron,  durinj^  a 
period  of  twenty  yeai-s  wrote  sonic  delijfhtful  plays  that  met 
with  iudillerent  8ue<'ess.  But  in  1881  (the  year  of  his  eU*. 
tion  to  the  Academy)  his  reputation  was  made  secure  with 
the  performance  of  Le.  nwtule  oii  I'on  s'fnnuU,  a  eoinetly  of 
exquisite  construction,  brilliiiut  wit,  and  telllntr  satire. 

For  the  twenty  years  from  ISGU  to  1881,  Lud^jvic  Hal^vy 
(18:14-1908},  and  Ilenri  Meilhac  (1832-97).  supplied  the 
Preneh  stape  with  some  of  its  most  joyful  entertainment  in 
the  form  of  operettas,  farces,  and  eoiuedies.  In  1858  Ilalevy 
had  already  nvadc  a  reputation  ns  one  of  the  collaborators  in 
the  libretto  for  OtTeubaeh'a  Orphce  aux  enfers.  In  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  partnership  with  Meilhac,  they  jointly 
ciincoeted  the  OfTenbaeli  librettos  for  IjO  Bdlc  /lettnc,  Barbe 
Jiieur,  La  Umnde  Duchcsse  de  Gerolsldii,  and  La  Perivholr, 
in  which,  undercover  of  satirizing  social  sins  and  follies,  they 
displayed  an  aptitude  for  wit  that  bordered  on  indecency. 
Both  writers  were  Parisians  to  the  core,  and  their  gifts  of 
huuiur,  fancy,  and  itnaginatioii,  fuiintl  congenial  expression 
in  aiiy  skctt-hes  such  as  Mudnme  utttnd  Monsieur,  Totfl  chez 
Taia,  La  Boule.  Their'  one  great  success  in  attempting  n 
more  serious  manner  was  Frou-Frou:  in  the  Hands  of  the  ac- 
tress. Aimee  Deselee.  it  made  a  great  sensation,  nor  haa  it 
yt't  htsl  ibi  vogue.  They  were  also  the  joint  {Mutributora  of 
the  Iibrett()  for  Btart's  opera,  Carmiit,    Upon  the  expiration 
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of  the  partijershtp  with  Mcilhac,  Halrvy  diflplaypf]  bia  nri 
nel  ffifts  in  two  remarkable  stories  of  the  PariaUn  kmvr 
iniddlo  class.  The  Cartliii»il  family,  in  .Voii*i>ur  et  Jfud^Mf 
Ctirdinal,  ami  his  PttUes  Cardinal,  have  bw'orii*'  by-wnnb 
for  a  well-rocoRuizwi  type,  llalcvj-'s  bid  for  an  orlh'^Sn 
reputation  w»is  L'Ahh^  Consiauiin  (IH82).  a  kind  of  l-ii*-i'i 
"  Vicar  of  Wakcfiflld  "  in  which  snme  pcrwins  pnifesN  in  aw 
a  elaxsic,  but  whirh  is  in  reality  mcrt*]y  a  wbob>snmo  Hiorr, 
prt'ttily  written.  As  oue  nf  the  Frcni*h  noveb*  which  w*X 
safely  be  recommended  to  the  "  youne  lady  "  for  wboni 
Dnmaa  fils  dbulained  to  write,  it  haa  obtained  a  wide  cirtMiIS' 
lion  in  our  own  eomitry.  Halevy  was  made,  in  cui»t*i|ueiHr 
of  this  short  novrl.  a  meiiiber  nf  the  Freiu^h  Acadt'iny  in  ISJ 

If  Emile  /Coin's  critical  pndcjivnrs  U*  stir  the  dramnti 
pool  were  lacking  in  any  eonsidfrnble  aceompM^hmimt.  his 
personal  attempts  to  storm  the  stntre  were  even  less  ffTtKrtiuL 
Of  the  dramatizations  of  his  novels  only  TUcrisc  finquin  ni'ed 
be  noted  here.  As  John  Addinjrton  Symonds  pointed  on! 
long  ago,  Zola  in  his  novels  wag  a  rnmanticist,  masqueradine 
m  a  realist;  and  ao  in  TherHe  Raquitt  he  betrayed  himself  a 
a  treuiu-s  whose  power  was  employed  in  fashioninp  a  repuliiiv 
melodrama  constructs  on  the  oiilwum  Inidlliuns. 

Henri  Becque  {1837-99),  waa  a  realist  who  eommandnl 
the  technical  rcaourcra  of  the  sla^e.  and  left  his  imiirras  ult 
the  youDifcr  (feneration.  Disdaining  claptt-ap,  and  never  ob* 
tniding  his  opinions  in  the  puppets  he  infuses  with  life,  hv 
plays  are  vital  with  truth  and  human  nature.  Hia  ptasi- 
mism  precluded  popidarity;  yet  it  is  the  aort  of  pfssimisni 
we  find  interwoven  in  the  tales  of  the  great  English  novelist. 
Thomas  Hardy — a  pessimism  which  consists  in  regarding  men 
and  women  as  the  ironical  sport  of  Destiny,  and  is  not  forewl 
to  fit  the  theories,  i<lcals,  or  arguments  of  the  playwrii;lit  or 
fietioniat.  Beci|ue  looked  to  life  rather  than  to  the  fonnnlas 
which  the  draiiiatislK  of  his  day  wore  frantically  seeking; 
and  his  method  iieriv<'s  less  from  natnralism  than  from 
Moli&re  and  the  ancient  classical  writers.  He  was  a  long  lime 
getting  a  hearing,  and  he  persisted  in  the  fsce  of  many  de- 
feats. L' Enfant  Prodigue,  a  vaudeville  first  performed 
in  1868,  is  replete  with  wit  and  clever  characterization. 
^Enlevement   (1898),  a  problem  play,  paved  tlie  way    for 
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Les  Corheaux,  performed  at  the  Com^liG-Friini^nise  in  1882, 
aud  La  Pantficnuc  (1885).  Of  IhesL-  two  wiiJi^Uifs,  tin;  first 
named  is  corocrned  with  an  impoverished  family  of  women 
who  fall  a  prey  to  humHn  vultures;  the  portraiture  is  admir- 
able, and  it  ia  a  model  uf  realism  at  '\\s  best.  NVither  thia 
play  nor  La  Parisicnnr — which  presents  the  domestic  "  tri- 
angle "  without  rhetoric  or  sentiinf^ntal  gloss— was  a  popular 
RUcei«K.  Bepque  was  too  glonmy  and  too  outspoken  for  the 
Parisians.  But  time,  which  adjusts  these  matters,  has  decided 
that  both  plays  arc  of  permanent  value. 

The  influence  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  founded  in  1887  by 
Autoiue,  is  variously  eKtiuiated.  M.  Antoine,  together  with 
the  young  playwrights  of  the  new  school  who  rallied  around 
him,  sought  to  put  naked  realism  on  the  stage,  and  to  de- 
velop H  naturalistic  drama  free  from  conventional  device  and 
restraint.  The  first  performance  took  place  in  a  passageway, 
n«ar  Montmartrp.  known  as  the  T5l,\-fl^e  dea  Ueaux-Arts.  It 
may  be  interjeeted  that  this  apostle  of  realism  was  hospitable, 
in  the  beginning,  to  plays  of  other  and  diverse  kinds.'  It 
was  a  "  frfp  stugr?  " — independent  of  the  censor  because  it 
was  a  private  enterprise,  supported  by  subscribers;  and  so  a 
eomplete  test,  of  the  new  dramatic  movement  could  be  made. 
This  test  seems  to  have  been  both  a  success  and  a  failure. 
Antoine's  admirers  remind  us  that  most  of  the  celebrated 
playwrights  aud  aetoi-a  of  the  Last  twenty  years  served  their 
apprentiecfihip  in  his  theater,  and  that  many  of  the  German 
cities  have  successfully  emulated  his  example.  Gustave  Lan- 
Hon  recognizes  that  Antoine  has  taught  his  audiences  the  sense 
of  real  dramatic  imitation.  Other  critics  say  tliat  the  ex- 
periment did  not  proclaim  the  triumph  of  realism,  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  enthusiasts  of  the  Theatre  Libre  pushed  their 
theories  to  an  extreme:  the  representatives  of  the  *'  coinedie 
roase  " — Bectiue.  Ancey,  Courteline,  Jullien,  M^tcnier  and 
others — endeavored  to  dramatize  demoralizing  human  types 


'  Amons  tliese  pla>-N  wero  /ai  Rfine  FiammeUa,  by  CatuUe  Mend^s;  Le 
Baiser.  a  fairy  play  in  ven«  by  Th.  de  Banvillc;  Une  Sva«wn,  l>y  N'rlliere 
de  rislt^-Adam ;  L'Omemcnl  dea  noera  apirilufllcs  tfc  /?j/»6r»«rjfc  t'AdminMe, 
of  Uaeterlinck;  l^a  mnrt  du  tjiir  <rF,nyhien,  by  Ileoniqitc,  uid  La  Palrie  «n 
danger,  by  the  brotliers  GoDcourt. 
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nfTensive  to  public  taste;  the  ptTfonnonccs  of  the  free  a' 
became  pross  nnd  repulsivi',  anii,  after  eiKlit  years  of  an  ex 
periment  tlint  attracted  wide  attention,  SF.  Antoint*  aban- 
doned it  for  a  time.  After  flu  iuterval,  he  resumed  the  ex* 
pertinent  with  considerable  nmdifii^ations,  at  the  playhotw 
which  uiuce  1897  has  been  known  as  tlie  TheatPe  Antoine, 
whieh  some  perBons  regard  as  the  must  intereatinir  tbea 
in  Paris.* 

Many  of  the  plays  prodne«d  at  the  ThMtre  Libre  (where 
the  number  of  perfiirmanees  of  any  one  pieee  was  ripidlj* 
restricted)  found  a  welcome  elsewhere,  and  some  of  the  eon- 
tributore  to  its  stape  were  men  of  an  oriKinal  and  strikiM 
talent.  Francois  de  Curel  reverted  rather  tbnn  rettinied  to 
nature  when  in  La  fille  sauvarfe  (1902),  he  plaeetl  on  the 
sta^e  the  erstwhile  human  mate  of  an  ornntf-ontans ;  but  h* 
gained  critical  approval  for  his  analysis  of  emotion  and  his 
dramatic  strength  in  L'Envers  d'une  Sainie  and  Lt'S  Fossiltt. 
Eugene  Brieiix  baa  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  satirist  of  a  cer- 
tain sort;  universal  suffrage,  charity,  nud  law,  are  respe^ 
tively  the  targets  in  L'Engrcnage,  Leg  BicnfaHrurs,  and  La 
Robe  Rouge.  He  lias  even  sliot  bis  bolt  (in  hfs  Rnnpla^anta) 
at  the  practice  of  siibst-ituting  a  wet  nurse  for  the  mother. 
George  Courteline  and  (Jeortje  Antrey,  in  Bouhouivche  and  hi 
Dupe  were  contrivers  of  a  humor  styled  the  *'  eomiiiue  cruel" 
It  was  Conrteline  who,  with  his  one-act  plfl>'s,  Lu  Pfiiz  <iu 
minage  and  JJn  Client  serieux,  gave  the  impulse  to  the  small 
theatera  now  so  numerous  in  Paris. 

The  Theatre  Libre  introduced  to  Parisinns  the  plays  of 
liisen,"  njnrnson.  Tolstoy,  llauptniann.  and  Sudermann.    I 
sen's  craftsmanship  was  quickly  recognized  and  applauded  b; 


^  It  wu  in  the  praoeditiK  year,  IS96,  that  SI.  Antoine  undertook  to 
pIo!t  the  sociul  drama  (in  which  M.  1^'Uoud  ixircoivcd  the  nxlemption 
dramatic  Htcmture),  producing  I^a  Guerre  au  fiila^e,  by  Trurieux,  and  i 
plays  of  tliis  uuture. 

>  /»«T  (hfttt  wa«  produced  at  the  Tlwiiire  dc  I'CEuvre.  in  !89«.  1^ 
company  under  the  diroctioo  of  tlic  aclor-inana|;or  M.  Luptirf-Pod.  who  Iiad 
previously  given  pcrfomiaiicefl  in  London  of  othor  plapt  by  IImdu.  notabt; 
RoKmerHh/ilm.     Le  Canard  Snuvuge  (Tht;  Wild  Duck)  vrttg  put  on  al 
TbMtrc  Libre  an  early  aa  1891,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  it  luus  Uxn 
formed  at  the  Od<krai. 
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Prpiich  playpcwrs,  though  his  philosophy  and  niyaticisin  ppr- 
pkz  and  baffle  them.  Id  what  measure  these  currents  from 
the  north  will  ultimately  affect  the  stream  of  French  dra- 
matic prwluction  no  man  may  say ;  they  have  at  least  exer- 
cised some  immediate  iuflueuco  in  modifying  the  uatixc 
inclination  to  rhetoric  and  purely  theatrical  cffeels.  Paris  an- 
ticipated London  in  weleomiiig  Ibsen;  and  5L  Aupistin  Pilou 
notes  with  emphasis  that,  following:  upon  the  nnfavoi-able 
attitude  of  Sarcey  and  Jules  Lemaitre,  "  John  Gabriel 
Borckmanu  ''  has  been  warmly  applauded  in  the  Journal  des 
D^bats  by  Emile  Faguet,  and  that  the  Ibsen  influence  can 
clearly  be  traced  in  sneh  dramatists  as  Paul  Hervieu  and  de 
Curel.  M.  Filon  also  iwrceivcs  in  a  little  jfroup  of  play- 
wrights of  whom  Hervieu  is  the  most  important,  an  intellec- 
twal  and  moral  stimulation  derived  throut;h  olisen-ation  of 
the  Theatre  Libre  experiments.  Of  this  Ki^up-  Henri  Lave- 
dan  *  has  shown  pnifioiency  in  lipht  comedy;  (irtir^c  iIp  F'or- 
to-Riche  has  revealed  in  Amourettse  an  unsuspected  talent; 
Jlaurice  Donnay,'  in  Amants,  rather  more  than  in  his  other 
plays,  has  displayed  originality  and  charm  iu  the  treatment  of 
an  old  theme.  Paul  Hervieu  (born  1857)  has  established 
himself  as  one  of  the  foi-emost  living  playwrights  of  France, 
and  has  written  two  notable  novels — Fiirt  and  L'Armature. 
Les  Tennilhs  ("  The  Nippers  *').  a  grim  and  terrible  drama 
of  umritnl  unhappiness  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  wife's  il- 
legitimate child,  afforded  a  hint  of  Ilervieu's  power.  A  later 
play,  Lc  Df'doff  (1003),  in  which  the  child  again  dominates 
the  theme  of  domestic  misery,  revealed  a  climax  bordering 
dangerously  on  the  melodramatic,  but  was  nevorthelfss  filled 
with  a  sincerity  and  animated  by  an  art  that  entitle  it  to  rank 
among  the  moat  signifie^nt  dramatic  eimtributions  of  recent 
years.  Hervieu 's  treatment  of  the  jjroblem  play  differs  from 
that  or  Dumas  fUs,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  thrust  the  moral 


'  The  first  of  the  Antoine  pl&ywriKhtd  to  win  success  in  the  regfular 
theatfin,  his  great  tritrmph  waa  J^e  Duei,  perff>rmedftttheTWfttre-Frani^9. 
Of  UU  Sauveau  Jtu,  which  Kainod  liim  admimion  to  the  rreiicli  Acudemy, 
a  PariH  critic  unid  that  it  was  "d(!'Ci>llelO  jumiu*  h  la  ceinturc." 

'  Ixt  Patrontui  w  the  Uttst  of  Donnay'A  plays  and  La  Ctairiirt  the  joint 
production  at  Doaoay  and  Duscavos. 
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down  your  throat,  &nd  maintains  tlie  attitude  of  an  observtv 
I'Hther  than  a  preacher.     On  the  whole,  he  suggesta  Beoqusj 
rather  than  Ibsen,     lie  baa  not,  however,  esi-niK'd  the  impn- 
tation  of  that  wordiness  which  disfigured  some  uf  the  plays 
by  Dumas  fits.    This  appears  in  hes  Paroles  Restrnt,  La  io»l 
de  VBommc,  and  in  that  singular  puzzle  play   whicli  huJ 
ieaat    contributed    to    M.    Hervieu's    artistic    reputation — J 
L'ltnigme.     "In  their  revolt  a^iaiuRt  the  so-called   *  voU-j 
made  plaj','  "  remarks   Mr.   James  Iluneker,   **  the   new«i 
Parisian  (1raniati»U  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.'*    Rent 
Douiiiie  writes:     "the   theater   ia  beeoiiiini;  the   vehicle  ofj 
social  predication:    cver>''  time  an  author  is  inspired  wilUj 
the  muse  of  Thalia,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  evolve  a  sociatj 
(|U&ition:   the   reform   of   the    family,   eduction,    marriage,} 
divorce,    mttyristratiire,   arm.v,    finances,    penal    metlinds,    in- 
telligence offices  for  nurses,  what   not.     If  our  society  is 
nut   redeemed    it   is   uot   for  the   want  of   havinK  exposed] 
before   the   footlights  a  hundred   different  expedients.  . 
The   object   of    the   stage   is    not    to    preach    nor   to    create! 
laughter,  it  is  to  portray  in  verity  the  customs  of  average] 
society." 

Maurice  Maeterlinck,  poet,  essayist,  playwright,  was  bom 
in  Belgium   (1862),  and  did  not  go  to  live  in   Paris  until 
188G;  but  he  is  properly  classed  among  French  writers.     His 
earlier  plays — vague,   forndess,   mystic — were  written   to  be 
performed  by  marionettes;  to  minils  xinreccptive  to  ra^-sticismj 
they  remain  incomprehensible.     Ilw  (ii*st  (Iraina,  La   rrin-| 
cesse  Maleine  (1889J,  is  a  jumble  of  ideas  and  words,  scarcely 
more    coherent    than  his    early    volume    of    poems,    Scrrea] 
Chaudes;  more  than   ten  years  of  evolution   and   dramatic 
symbolism  separate  it  from  the  lucid  and  impressive  Monna 
Vanna   (1902).  written  for  Madame  Alaetcrlinck.*     It  may 
be   said   of   this   play— of   ahnoKt    unrivaled    popularity    in 
Europe,  and  not  unfamiliar  to  Uie  American  public— that] 
the  chief  obstacle  to  its  successful  performance  in  English  i»1 
the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  company  of  actors  adetpiate  to 
the  delivery  of  its  poetry  aud  tlie  interpretation  of  its  beroicat- 


*  Undamc  n«orftotto  Ij^hlnnc,  the  famoiw  actntis.    Tbe  pluy  has  lat 
been  sot  to  rouaic  for  mi  ujura  by  tliu  composer  Uonry  F^vrier. 
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ly  wrought  characters.  Maeterliiiek's  other  playR  inclinle 
I'intrusr.  (1890)  ;  PfiU^as  ct  Mi'iigandc  (1892),  beaiilifiil  Wut 
bizarre  in  sentiment;  Saur  Beatrice  (1901);  and  Jo\jzelh 
(1903),  a  love  story  in  which  the  plajivricrht  has  returned  in 
Bonie  measure  to  his  earlier  manner.  Maeterlinck  expressly 
eschews  action  in  the  plays  other  than  Monna  Vanna^ 
'*  theatre  statiqiie  "  (an  opposed  to  the  dynamic)  is  the  term 
he  himself  applies  to  them.  Uc  is  "  rather  a  philosopher  wlio 
has  turned  draniiitist  than  n  dramatist  w-ho  hits  turned  philos- 
opher," says  Arthur  Symons;  he  *'  has  made  the  stage  at 
once  more  subjective  and  more  pictorial  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore." A  word  of  di^^ression  concerning  the  essays:  Maeter- 
linck has  described  his  philosophy  of  life  and  his  literary 
theories  in  his  three  works  Le  Tresor  des  Ihimhles,  La  Sttgrsse 
et  la  Dextinee,  and  Le  Temple,  enseveli.  Theater  jfiiers  who 
turn  away  bewildered  from  the  dream  plays,  readers  to  whom 
mysticism  is  mcaiiinnless,  may  nevertheless  find  enchantment 
in  the  delightful,  perspicuous  pages  of  his  greatest  produc- 
tion, La  vie  des  abeilies — a  '*  life  of  the  bee  "  tlint  dischisrs  a 
poet  and  thinker  equipped  with  the  magic  of  a  seductive  lit- 
erary style. 

Ten  years  hove  passed  since  M.  Faguct,  speaking  for  criti- 
cism, fnuml  himself  in  accord  with  pnpubir  taste  in  pro- 
nouncing Cyrano  de  Bcrgerar.  (1897),  the  finest  dramatic 
poent  in  fift>'  years.  Edmond  Rostand,  its  author,  bom  in 
18t>8,  was.  because  of  it,  acclaimed  a  genius,  and  four  years 
later — following  L'Aighn — he  was  elected  a  mpmber  of  the 
French  Academy.  In  ten  years,  hiiwever,  euthusiasm  cools, 
and  of  late  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  \'iew  M.  Rostand's 
work  more  critically,  especially  as  in  L'Aifjhn  (1900)— with 
its  interminable  recitations  and  its  curious  historical  pei-\'er- 
sitics — he  did  not  sustain  the  expectations  aroused  by  his 
earlier  play.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  ia  not  perhaps  an  epoch- 
making  drama.  It  haa  not  signalized  a  new  movement  to 
thiwe  who  .stand  anxiously  iih'rt  for  a  sign  in  the  dramalic 
heavens;  analysis  of  its  ethical  value  has  found  it  wanting  in 
the  elements  that  go  tn  make  a  great  play.  Tel  its  captivating 
qualities  are  undeniable.  It  is  rife  with  capricious  fancy  and 
imagination,  and  blends  pure  joy  with  passages  of  engaging 
acutimeut  and  telling  pathos.     Its  verse  is  verse,  not  tlie 
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poetry  of  great  poets,  but  of  its  kind  it  is  not  excelled 
grace  and  buoyancy,  and  it  has  this  especial  merit — (hat 
Ls  tlieatriiially  effective,  with  none  of  the  monotony  peiTuliar 
to  the  traditioual  Alexandrine.  Indeed,  it  is  qiiilc  potfibk 
that  M.  Pa^iiet  might  reaffirm  his  first  impression.  M.  Ros- 
tand, who  always  haa  bi«n  a  semi-invalid,  prodnces  little.  His 
playa  aritt^-datin^  his  masterpiece  embrace  Les  B'*nianf8qu*:i. 
La  Frincessc  Lointaine.  and  La  Samaritaine,  and  display 
talent,  hut  do  not  reveal  the  author  of  Cyrano  save  as  a  poet 
of  great  facility. 

Probably  do  play  has  been  so  much  talked  or  written 
about  before  ita  production  as  Chanticlcr.  \\s  long-delayeij 
appearance  calh'd  forth  many  satirical  comments  from  the 
anti-Koetandites :  "  Whatever  the  beauty  of  the  work  may 
be,"  wrote  Ifetiri  Mairet,  "  it  is  impossible  that  when  it  is 
known,  it  will  brinp  nearly  so  much  renown  to  ita  author 
as  it  did  while  it  was  unknown.  The  author  therefore  has 
every  reasou  to  keep  it  as  long  as  possible  in  a  coucealmeut 
BO  conducive  to  its  glory.**  However  this  may  be,  Rostand, 
accnrdinfr  to  the  French  dramatist  de  Caillavet,  has  attained 
in  Cluiniulcr  lyric  effects  as  ifood  as  in  the  beat  ot  his  former 
works,  and  some  poetic  tlights.  but  no  dramatic  qualities.  The 
subject  of  the  play  was  suggested  by  the  Fowl  Congresses 
popular  in  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  title  dan- 
ticicr.  is  Rcfitnud's  adaptation  of  the  old  French  spelling  of 
Chanteeler.  The  play  is  in  four  acts  with  a  prolojrue  in  verae, 
which  \s  delivered  by  one  of  the  actors,  who  steps  before  the 
curtain  and  announces  that  it  is  a  play  of  animals.  The  chief 
character  is  the  Cock  (Chantieler),  who  takes  the  coramand- 
ing  poBitifin  an  hi*rald  of  tlie  dawn,  and  even  more  than  that, 
for  he  iniprt.'ssca  his  brother  fowls  to  such  an  extf-nt  that  they 
believe  him  to  actually  command  the  dawm  which  appears  at 
his  suminons. 

There  is  a  love  motive  very  delicately  managed.  In  fact, 
the  finest  quality  of  the  play — on  the  authority  of  those  who 
have  heard  pa-ssnges  recited — is  the  lyrical  delicacy  of  han- 
dling, whieh  has  prevented  a  play  of  aninisls  fr<)m  being 
riilieulona.  The  heroine  is,  of  eiiurae,  u  hen,  and  in  a  more 
naive  time,  the  Norman-French  "  I*arliamcnt  of  Fowls  "  was 
received  with  complete  Rerionsness;  but  the  times  have  changed, 
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and  the  inconRruity  of  cocks,  bciia  and  dogs  speaking  mod- 
ern French  pentameters  is  only  too  oasUy  perceived  as  an 
clement  of  humor.  So  fur  as  the  reading  of  the  play  is 
concerned  this  inconpruity  uo  longer  strikes  the  persons 
most  concerned,  the  actors — for  there  is  no  doubt  about 
their  cordial  enthiisiasni  on  the  Rubjcct  of  the  charm  of 
Chantider. 

It  was  long  evident  from  certain  indications  in  the  plajra 
and  fn>ni  privfite  utterances  of  Rostand  that  he  intended  to 
go  back  fiirtlier  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  drama  than  the 
time  of  Richelieu.  It  is  surmised  by  some  of  his  friends  that 
he  repented  of  VAighn  as  too  modern,  and  as  a  French 
drnmiitif,  writer  recently  said,  the  author  who  could  impose 
the  iiiipossibility  of  Cyrano  on  the  audience,  and  niake  a 
gallant  compose  a  complicated  ballade  in  the  act  nf  the  ex- 
quisite feints  of  an  acnomplished  master  of  the  fence,  could 
easily  go  farther  and  make  lyrieal  addresses  to  the  sun  and 
to  all  the  poufra  of  earth  and  heaven  coming  from  the  mouths 
of  fowls,  appear  probable. 

Chantickr  is  an  appeal  to  that  latent  romance  and  naivetS 
in  the  minda  of  tlie  most  sophisticated,  which  make  the 
dreams  of  Maeterlinck  and  Rostand's  outi  Princcssc  Loin- 
taine  agreeable  in  this  over-analytical  age.  Bruneti^re,  speak- 
ing of  such  poetrj*  as  Hustand  writes,  says  that  his  province 
was  to  take  us  out  of  ourselves  and  into  now,  unknown,  and 
ever-impossible  worlds.  In  Cyrano^  while  following  the  form 
of  drama  in  vogue  among  tlie  Pnr.icuses  of  the  Hotel  <le 
Rambouillet  and  reviving  their  spirit,  Rostand  captivated 
his  analytical  Parisian  with  an  impossible  world,  and  in 
Chanticier  he  revives  the  atmofipherp  of  the  dramatic  fable, 
whicli  his  HHce-stors  in  FraniH',  and  his  nncestors  in  Norman 
Knglund,  looktrd  on  on  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of 
the  play,  and  threw  themselves  heartily  into  its  motives  and 
atmosphere.  The  play  as  read,  evidently  restores  this  atmos- 
phere, and  forces  the  hearers  to  be  of  it.  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  play-acting  can  produce  so  complete  an   il- 

klusion,  cannot  be  solved  until  the  actors  speak  their  parts 
and  attempt  to  simulate  an  entirely  unreal  life  under  very 
real  eonditions. 

The  passion  for  playgoing  in  France  has  created  a  health- 
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ful  appi'titc  for  performances  oat  of  doors.  Tlieators  in  the 
open  air  have  been  establwlied  by  JL  Jules  Ratean  at  P^ri- 
pienx.  and  Limoges;  in  the  moiintains  at  CautoretA:  and  at 
Hiarrilz.  where  the  traKody,  Phf'tire,  performeii  iu  thr  sun- 
Cier  of  1907,  enjoyed  a  stage  setting  of  great  natural  beatrty 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Mer.  M.  Albert  Darraont  has  organiz«<l 
the  Theatre  Antique  de  la  Nature  at  ChaiDpi^y-la-BataiUf. 
and  produced  the  tragedy  by  Paul  Souchon,  Lc  vouveau  Dieu. 
Souehon,  who  has  met  with  some  sneeess  in  the  performance 
of  Phyllis^  in  veree,  announces  his  desire  to  create  a  modem 
tragedy ;  *  and  Joachim  tiasqnet,  in  his  prolc^ue  to  his  an- 
ti'iue  tragedy.  Diomjsos,  affirms  his  intention  to  renew  the 
cult  of  the  philusuphical  and  religious  drama. 

The  Theatre  des  Poetrs,  organized  by  Maurice  Magre  and 
his  followers,  and  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  romantio 
drama,  has  not  proved  an  nn<]ualified  sueceis:  but  it  has 
servpd  the  purpose  nf  introduring  to  the  public  e<'rtain  play- 
wrights of  progressive  tendencies.  The  plsys  produced  under 
these  auspices  include  L'Or,  by  Magre;  Imperia,  by  Jean 
Valmy-Roysse ;  La  Pcur  d'aimcr,  by  G.  Frejaville;  and  Louts 
XVII,  by  a.  Frauchois. 

This  roster  of  modem  French  playivrights  is  far  from 
complete.  To  make  it  fairly  so  one  must  include  the  names 
of  Frangoia  Coppec,  Jules  Claretie,  A.  Parodi,  E.  Bergerat. 
P.  DerouIMe.  J.  Aicard.  G.  Ohnet,  A.  Bisson.'  Jules  Le- 
maitre,  J.  JuUien,  A.  Capus,'  L.  Gandillot,  0.  Feydeau.  Mir- 
beau.  Ri voire,*  Bernstein,'  Bourpet,  Cury,'  and  others. 
These,  with  varying  degrees  of  merit,  and  representing  many 


'  A  new  tn^etly,  La  Fwie,  by  Jules  Bois,  was  lately  produced  at.  the 
Th^tre-Fran^aia. 

'  The  vaiide\-illiflt  whose  latest  play,  La  Femme,  b  c«Qsidcrcd  a  BUpcrioc 
melcKlranui. 

*  L'Oiatau  M«s«^,  the  mcwt  recent  of  Capua's  oomedicB. 

*  />  (mn  Hoi  Dagabert. 

*  /yi  Rftfale,  Samton,  he  Foteur,  and  ImrtUl,  some  of  Bf^metein's  raoent 
plays. 

*  The  joint  prv>luction  of  Bourpet  and  Cury,  Le  Divmce,  a  vehicle  for 
the   ("xprftSFion   of   four   theoriiM — orthodox  catholic,    frw    tove,   )il>er& 
thought,  and  toleration— wtiich  find  eloquent  apologists  in  the  Vi 
characters,  eaters  to  all  tastes. 
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streams  of  tendeney.  are  all  mrollnl  in  tbe  Quaranit  ans  W< 
ihratre  of  the  Ute  Fraucisi|uc  Sarwy.  The  list  miizht  riwily 
bf  amplified  by  enumerating  the  anthnrs  of  certain  fdiry 
plajt* — including  Richepin,  Lorroin,  Bouchor;  the  RUtlkirs  of 
the  drama  inJouabU—xmtd&ptcd  to  the  friroloos  pnblie  tastes 
topvlher  with  the  playKrights  who.  in  vaniug  di'^rrei*  aud 
of  various  sohouls,  are  successfully  ciintnbutintj  to  the  drHuia 
of  the  day.  But  thwr  place  at  present  is  a  Ruhject  for  cur* 
rent  criticism  rather  thau  for  the  pa^is  of  a  bot>k. 

Whether  or  not  the  drama  may  be  rc^'ardoti  as  the  hiirh- 
est  form  of  literary  expression,  it  certainly  seenis  to  be  the 
most  difiicult,  and — in  its  successful  esvrt'ise  of  truly  urt'at 
creative  gifts — the  rarest.  The  dispmportion  between  the 
dramatic  productions  of  Knglish  genius  and  the  contcinpnrAry 
development  and  output  in  other  brnnches  of  literat\ipe  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  niui-teeuth  century,  so  rich  in 
poetr>-,  fiction,  and  seicnlifie  works.  This  dispropurtjou — in 
an  indeterminate  degree— exists  also  in  France :  the  French 
pwts  and  novelists  of  that  century  outweigh  the  oontenl!*  df 
the  dramatic  scale.  There  is  nuthinc.  for  example,  in  the 
plays  of  this  period  made  of  snch  endurinp  stulT  as  the  tides 
of  Balzac  and  the  pcH'tr>'  of  Hngo  and  Musset  Kxccplintr 
trana(!endent  genius — and  even  transcendent  gi>niuH  is  not 
wholly  free  fiY)m  the  reproach — there  si't-nis  lo  be  winn'tbintt 
in  the  practical  and  conteinpornrj'  reciuircnionls  and,  W(3  may 
add,  the  temptations,  of  the  stage,  that  pales  the  divine  Are, 
cli[>s  the  wings  of  inspiration,  and  chenpeim  the  art  nf  the 
imaginant.  Con  this  bv  so,  or  is  it  merely  an  inexplicnbhi 
whim  of  nature  which  gives  us  not  so  often  as  tinee  in  n  oen- 
tury,  a  man  who  unites  technical  dramatic  |iroflciency  with 
the  hirgtst  gifts  of  literary  expression  t 

It  is  only  within  the  last  fifteen  years  that  the  Oermiin 
and  Scandinavian  drams  has  to  some  extent  alTecti'iI  the  pres- 
tige so  long  enjoyed  by  the  Fn'nch  pbijn  in  thi'  thciiteni  of 
Europe  and  the  I'nited  Slates.  This  has  a  special  signifirnnci' 
in  view  of  the  decline  in  literary  vnluc  noli'd  by  ttome  of  tin- 
Paris  critics,  who  declare  that  in  this  rewpect  the  French  Htagi- 
is  deteriorating.  Two  expniwinnH  invtrntrd  by  Ihi*  phiywrigliU 
themselves  may  perhaps  Ih'  taken  as  implying  their  r<wttgnl- 
tion  of  the  situation:  "  Ce  n'fst  pna  du  theatre  "  is  said  of 
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a  play  posBessing  literary  and  dramatic  merit,  but  lacking 
qualities  that  would  make  it  "  take  "  with  the  public ;  whereu 
the  afiirmatiTe,  *'  c'est  du  theatre  "  is  employed  to  designate 
a  piece  obviously  destined  to  success  because  of  its  vul- 
gar gayety,  questionable  moral,  and  its  appeal  to  the  popu- 
lar emotions.  Not  "  will  it  playT  '*  but  rather,  "  will  it 
pay  T  "  is  the  uppermost  issue  of  the  hour.  It  is  customary  to 
blame  the  public  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage,  the  authors 
being  obliged  to  cater  to  its  taste.  "  ConTenient  excuse! " 
exclaims  Doumic,  *  *  the  public  has  never  prescribed  any  form 
of  art,  it  takes  what  is  given;  it  is  docile  and  needs  to  be 
guided.  It  has  that  need  more  than  ever  for  it  is  growing 
larger.*' 

The  future  of  the  drama  in  France  is  not  foreshadowed 
by  contemporary  productions:  no  supreme  master  points  the 
way,  and  no  considerable  body  of  dramatists  has  developed  a 
set  tendency.  Only  this  we  know :  that  a  century  has  passed 
rich  and  varied  in  achievement,  without  supplying  one  great 
and  enduring  addition  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  the 
world.  This  statement  holds  true  of  all  other  nations  with 
the  difference  that  their  dramatic  output  has  been  smaller  and 
poorer  than  that  of  the  French. 


CHAPTER    XXXV 
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WnEN  we  remember  that  the  Chinese  had  cieveloped  n.  lit- 
erature at  a  time  when  our  Angln-Saxtin  anei'stors,  in  a  bar- 
baric stjite,  were  painting  their  skins  bltu;,  it  does  not  setfni 
astonishing  that  the  Chinese  also  had  orijiinatoil  the  art  of 
printing  as  early  as  the  sixth  ccntuiy  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  the  Peking  Gazette— the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in 
tlie  world— dates  from  alKiut  1340  a.d.  This  jonrnal,  still  in 
existence  as  an  official  organ,  is  printed  from  wooden  types, 
just  as  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  with  a  colored  cover.  Slrietly  speaking,  how- 
ever, it  affords  no  real  connectin^p  link  between  modern  typog- 
raphy and  journalism.  The  newspaper  is  the  product  of 
mtxlem  civilization,  and  was  not  called  into  being  until  long 
after  the  diseoverj'  of  the  New  World  had  opened  un- 
trodden avenues  of  trade,  and  quickened  the  activities  of 
men.  The  first  newspaper,  in  the  actual  sense  of  the  term, 
was  the  weekly  Frankfurter  Journal,  established  by  Egenolph 
Emniel  in  1615;  and  the  example  set  by  Germany  was  soon 
followed  in  England,  in  1G22,  by  Nathaniel  Butler  and  his 
associates,  in  the  founding  of  the  Weekly  News;  while  in 
France  jmintalism  began  with  the  Gazette  (1631).  Journal- 
ism did  not  become  a  power  till  much  later,  when  it  under- 
took to  inform  and  direct  public  opinion  through  the  medium 
of  the  **  leading  article  '*  or  political  '*  editorial.'*  This  had 
its  beginnings  in  England  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
the  stirring  times  of  Swift  and  Defoe;  but  France  did  not  in- 
voke its  aid  till  the  Itevulutiun  of  1789— Germany  following 
ten  years  later. 

The  progenitor  of  the  newspaper  was  the  letter  of  the  aix- 
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teenth  centur>*,  nnd  it  is  not  without  pro6t  to  note  itt 
fluent;r  in  prupuriiiK  Uie  way  for  the  PresH.     It  is  true  X\ 
the  Roman  Empiric  Imd  prtKluced  in  its  bultntina  h  Hort  of  iii- 
cipient  jonrnaliam.    The  Acta  Diunm,  rvcording  th*-  Bchtei 
mentB  of  the  army;  the  Acta  Senatus,  a  sort  of  ParliAniciit 
rppnrt   inrorporalfd   in  the   Government   Gnzotte    by  Juli 
Cffisar;  and  the  Acta  Vublicn,  which,  under  the  Imperial 
tion,  embraced  n  variety  of  statistical,  eeononiieul  nnd  fiui 
cial  reports,  tojiether  with  certain  matten*  of  public  impof 
tance:  these,  indeed,  savored  of  a  newspaper,    \Vc  may  rvfi 
see  a  certain  nu»K>K>-  between  our  modern  newsp«per  buD"" 
tins,  scanned  by  the  eacer  crowd,  and  the  huge  atTairs  set  a| 
by  Cffisar  in  public  places,  about  59  B.C.    But  the  timi-  wji 
not  ripe  for  the  contiiinous  development  of  surh   an  iil< 
It  must  needs  wait  not  only  for  (Jutenbcrc's  disrn3very  <»l 
metal  types,  but  for  the  prtKluetion  of  pap^r  in   snflleirtil 
quantity  and  of  sulTieient  eheapness.    So  not  till  the  Renni*- 
sanee  was  the  means  of  cf>mnninicatiDn  belweeu  i^ersons  dis- 
tantly separated  accomplished  through  any  better  medii 
than  the  letter. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  the  need  of  news  bimI 
of  means  for  its  dissemination  became  insistent,  particul::rly 
omonfc  men  of  business.  The  fnshion  grew  of  writing  h-it.  -- 
which  were  in  part  of  a  personal  nnturc  nml  in  part  0  tmf 
chmnicle  of  important  events  oeeurriiig  within  the  writer's 
vicinity.  The  letters  had  obviously  a  preat  value  and  in- 
terest. "  Scraps  "  or  "  supplements,*'  "  nova  "  or  "  avise." 
as  thny  were  railed  in  the  various  e/tuntHes  <tf  their  oritiiu 
and  transmission,  thi*se  precious  chronicles  of  war  and  tm»le 
were  so  passed  from  hand  to  hand  for  penisal  that  it  is  a 
wonder  any  of  them  remain  to  the  antiiinarian. 

It  came  to  pass  that  in  Venice—a  news  center  for  Eunipe 
—the  Foffli  (h  Avvhi^  or  news  lealb'ts,  ttwk  the  fonrt  "f  a 
amall  daily  sheet  put  forth  on  the  Rialto  for  the  price  of  a 
\avr.7A'\Xn — a  small  coin  e<|uivalent  to  a  little  niore  than  a  '-iit 
of  our  own  money.  Then  leaflet  and  coin  became  intt-rehj  z' 
able  terms,  and  to  this  day  in  Italy  the  newspaper  is  a  "  ga*- 
zetta.'" 

'  At  a  later  period,  in  Kn^lanc],  townni    the   eluw  of  tlie  «eventiwnUi 
century,  news  leaflets  made  ttp  from  the  news  of  Ibe  ooffee-botiiies  new 
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At  Augsbtirg  the  Fug{?er  family  of  merchant  princes, 
hose  cKiniiii'rcia!  cinmecliong  kept  them  in  toufh  with 
•Bveiwrs  ami  traders  everywhere,  were  couataiit  contributors 
of  news  letters,  some  of  which  are  still  prL-aerved  lu  the  Court 
Library  at  Vienna.  Melanchthou,  Luther's  collaborator,  was 
an  indefatigable  correspondent  at  Wittenberg.  From  his 
letters  and  from  Luther's  we  learn  that  when  some  bit  of 
316W5  was  of  special  interest,  it  was  not  infrequently  printed  on 
a  louse  slieet.  Such  a  letter,  bearing  the  date  of  1505.  and 
enlille^l  "  New  Paper,"  ha^  been  preserved:  but  the  desli^na- 
tion  is  misleading  if  we  seek  to  connect  it  with  the  modem 
jiewspaper. 

The  news  letters  emanating  from  Venice,  Angsburg', 
Wittenberg.  Nuremberg,  Brussels.  Antwerp,  Prankfurt-on- 
the-Main,  and  l*ari.s,  were  diversified  in  contents,  and,  con- 
sidering their  brevity,  conveyed  a  surprising  quantity  of 
infurmntion.  These  quasi-repoi-ters  nf  the  periml  had  the 
*'  nose  for  news,**  and  soiuetitui^*s  a  taste  for  the  sensational 
not  luilike  that  of  our  contemporary  newspaper  makers  ad- 
dieted  to  "  ExtruH  "  and  adjectival  dehanelu^.  They  reveled 
in  **  hlootly  rains,"  murders,  monstrosities,  and  mirages. 
They  kept  Christendom  on  edge  with  reports  of  the  victories 
of  the  Turks,  wliose  prowess  at  that  time  was  a  constant 
menaciR  to  Europe.  Letter-wriling  had.  in  fact,  become  a 
trade,  and  many  of  the  "  aviae  "  writers  were  regularly  paid 
for  their  services.  One  such  reporter  in  Cologne,  who  kept 
■well  informed  concerning  the  Netherlands  and  France,  re- 
ceived an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  guilders  from  Rudolf 
IL 

To  write  such  letters  was  comparatively  easy;  their  dis- 
pateh  and  transmission  were  attended  by  many  diffleulties. 
Princes,  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  monasteries  and  the 
towns — all  were  pressed  into  service  to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  the  merchants'  messengers.  Then,  in  1425.  Fillippo  Maria 
Visennti  organized  at  Milan  a  chain  of  ducal  relay  stations. 
Maximilian,  with  the  aid  of  the  Italian,  Ian  de  Sassis,  es- 


^Iwvked  about  the  Btreett;  but  petmy  journalism  had  no  soooer  abowetl  ita 
bead  than  it  perished  under  the  iiQpusitiun  uf  a  govcmiMot  hue  of  a  half- 
penny per  sheet. 
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tabl)8ht>d  a  muto  that  in  1-191  connected  Milan  with  Iiuit- 
brik'It :  iiu<\  later,  under  the  iit»n»i;eiiient  of  Kraziz  of  TuM, 
Iniuibruck  was  liukt'd  wilh  the  ISVlherlaxuIs. 

The  Taxis  family  pushed  their  enterprise.    A  line  of  pdv 
stations  was  extended  to  the  French  and  Spanish  courts;  the 
sj-stem  WH8  put  in  operation  throughout  Gentiany.     Gradyally 
the  service  ceased  to  be  monopolized  for  royal  purposes.    Bv^ 
1510  it  was  available  for  private  uses,  and  in  1595  fjCDna 
of  Taxis,  was  appointed  Postmaster  General  of  the  Empii 
by   Rudolf  II.     Thereafter,  individual   efforts  to   maint 
delivery  routes  were  abflndoned,  for  the  Taxis  8er\'ice  ha 
come  into  general  use  in  Uenuauy  and.  throughout  much 
Southwestern  Europe. 

FRENCH  JOURNALS 

The  tumultuoua  course  of  events  in  France  during  thf 
past  three  centuries  has  been  a  decisive  factor  in  shaping 
French  journalism.  Its  evolution  has  not  been  as  cont 
as  in  America  and  Kufflaud,  and  the  eireuuistauees  att 
its  development,  no  less  than  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Freocli 
character  and  temperament,  have  produced  a  press  whit 
measured  by  Angrlo-Saxon  ideals  and  prejudices,  hss 
limited  in  seope  and  aeluevemeut.  For  one  thintr.  it  is 
nature  of  the  French  to  manifest  a  greater  interest  in  pei 
than  in  conditions  and  ctrcnmstances,  and  to  feel  a  d< 
nnneem  in  some  distin^iished  author's  opinions  of  a  subje 
than  in  the  subji-et  itself.  Tlie  preater  the  violence  displays 
by  the  several  exponents  of  a  theory  or  a  cause — culminating, 
perhaps,  in  a  duel — the  greater  Is  the  joy  derived  therefrom 
by  the  French  public.  Moreover,  journalists  in  France  haY<? 
been  eompelled  by  law  to  si^n  their  productions,  thereby 
placing  tlie  person  of  the  writer  in  a  position  of  peculiar 
eminence  unattainable  in  England  and  America,  where  all 
political  articles  appear  anonymously.  Hence  the  persim  of 
Iho  Frt;rn*h  jotirnalist  has  enjoyed  a  sijjnifieant  distinction. 
It  is  not  the  jounisl  for  which  he  writes,  not  L'AutoriU.  or 
th<'  La  Libre  Pnrolf,  lint  he  himself.  Paid  de  Cassagnac,  or 
Edouard  nnimont,  who  constitutes  a  political  power-,  and 
tlicn^fore  it  is  not  unusual  in  France  for  a  journalist  lo  be 
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called  to  political  position,  which  in  Germany  or  in  Anstria 
would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question.  It  is  coming  to  be 
reco^ized,  however,  thot  such  a  state  of  alTairs  is  nf^ainst 
public  poliej-.  For,  as  certain  entire  have  pointed  out.  the 
power  of  the  press  in  France  is  exereised  direclly  upon  the 
Parliament  rather  than  upon  the  pet>ple,  so  that  it  is  poaaihie 
tinder  the  prevailing  system  for  jonmallstic  adventurers  to 
shape  the  course  of  Government  without  reference  to  real 
public  opiuion. 

Perhaps  the  principal  distinction  between  journaliam  in 
France  and  that  ia  England  and  the  United  States  hoa  been 
the  indifference  of  the  French  to  what  we  call  *' news, " 
which  in  American  eyes,  specially,  is  the  first  etsentia)  req- 
uisite. Until  recently  the  Parisiuu  has  bei'ii  content  if  his 
chosen  journal  provided  him  with  political  articles,  and  with 
that  species  of  brilliant  gossip,  criticism,  and  comment  in 
which  the  French  excel — above  all.  with  the  beloved  and  in- 
evitable fcviUcton,  or  pomanoo,  without  which  no  Parisian 
paper  could  go  to  press.  What  bread  and  the  circus  were  to 
the  Roman  populace  in  the  time  of  the  Ca-sam,  so  to  the  bour- 
geois and  his  betters  have  been  the  politiciil  outpourings  of 
the  pamphleteers,  and  the  feuillelon,  in  its  various  expressions 
of  the  journalistic-literary  art,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
Napoleon  to  the  period  of  the  Third  Republic.  But  tiiiiea 
change,  and  even  in  France  men  change  with  them.  Tradi- 
tions are  being  overtnmi-d  with  the  rise  of  the  democracy  and 
the  infusion  of  ideas  from  abmad.  The  faculties  of  imagina- 
tion and  fancy.  »o  long  enthroned  in  the  intellectual  temple 
of  French  life,  are  giving  way  before  the  new  and  atrange 
worship  of  facts,  and  the  common  mind  does  not  stop  at 
demanding  that  tflegraphlc  news  from  St.  Petersburg  shall 
actually  be  prepared  at  the  Russian  capital,  and  not  in  a 
boulevard  eaf6. 

So  passes  the  glory  of  French  journalism.  For  the  news 
instinct,  once  aroused,  is  insatiable  and  terrible — growing 
with  what  it  feeds  upon.  "  The  news  of  last  wi'ek  under  the 
date  of  to-morrow  '*  ia  an  old  arraignment  of  the  Parisian 
press  that  may  presently  seem  obsolete  enough.  Even  the 
good  old  tradition,  that  a  dog  fight  in  Paris  is  mitre  important 
as  newa  than  a  battle  In  America,  ia  dyin^.     The  "  new 
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joornalism/'  foUowiD?  the  load  of  the  ^cJio  dc  Paria^  fau  iti 
corresiiondenta  at  thr  C'ontineulal  (-MpitaU.  as  well  ax  in 
Jjiindon,  and  ihf?  poHticul  utterance  of  the  iiiflRt  rvckleit 
journals  nrc  ooiiiinf;  to  conform  in  some  moa&ure  to  the 
actualities  of  tlie  ncn^i.  Even  the  Inimngigcant  is  not  all 
Riichefort  ainre  it  has  lM><i>nir  an  evening  paper,  with  !rf^, 
grams;  and  that  column  of  fag  ends,  the  Dcruicre  Uturt 
the  morning  dailies,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  aholislied. 

The  real  beginning  of  Freneh  jmimall'mi  is  foond  in  la 
Gazette,  established  in  Paria  Rlay  30,  1631,  by  Theophnisl* 
Henaudot,  physician  to  Louis  XIII.  It  was  a  periodieal  neus- 
paper  written  in  manuscript,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  txt^vn 
letters,  and  which  Kenaudot  circulated  among  hia  patients. 
The  aim  of  this  journal  was  to  espouse  the  iuterests  of  a  mon- 
archy hard  pressed  by  the  ambitions  nobility  of  the  Fronde; 
and  Kichelieu,  if  he  did  not  actually  inspire  the  j)roject,  &l 
least  became  its  patron.  The  great  Cardinal,  and,  after  hini. 
Mazarin,  lent  il  their  active  cooperation;  Anne  of  Austria 
conferred  upon  its  editor  the  honorary  title  *'  Historiographer 
of  PTer  Maj^-aty  ";  even  Louis  XIII  himself  eontnlmtcd  hruX 
articles,  and — like  a  child  enjoying  a  new  toy — sometimis  toiA 
them  in  person  to  the  printer  and  saw  them  set  up  in  typi*. 

Renandut  had  many  enemies  to  contend  with,  not  alone 
among  the  French  nobility,  but  among  foreign  princes  aa  wi-U. 
Neverthelfsa,  La  Gazette,  consisting  of  eight  pages  in  siiiall 
quarto,  grew  from  a  weekly  into  a  semi-weekly— nltimot 
into  a  daily.  A  page  was  reserved  for  advertisements,  an 
onee  a  month  a  supplement  waa  issued.  Goaded  by  his 
versaries  who  sought  to  curtail  the  circulati(m  of  the  journal, 
Renaudot,  in  a  certain  issue,  published  this  detianee: 
hereby  request  all  foreign  princes  and  states  to  waste 
more  time  in  futile  attempts  to  bar  my  ehronielea  frttni  Ihei 
territory.  For  mine  is  a  ware  whose  sale  it  has  never  be 
powible  to  restrict,  and  it  has  this  in  common  with  la 
rivers — ita  strength  grows  with  the  barriers  it  encounteni.' 

Kenaudot  prevailed  in  the  end,  and,  dying  in  1G53,  pas» 
on  the  paper  to  hia  sons.    In  the  political  storms  of  ensuiii 
years  its  name  was  changed  more  than  once,  but  under  th 
title  adopted  in  1762 — La  Gazette  Oe.  France — it  still  t>ndn 
to-day,  the  organ  of  that  dwindling  little  band  of  Frencbm 
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who  fnnstttnti*  the  fajr^-irure  of  tht*  old  Leintimist  party.  The 
files  of  the  pajR-r,  fr»>in  the  first  number — moiv  Xhna  thrve 
hundred  Tolnnies  in  all — have  fortwut^Jy  been  pmnrvd, 
and  aiv  an  mTaloable  record  of  the  timta. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  but  briefiy  some  of  the  e«rly  eni- 
temporaries  of  La  Onzttle.  These  include  Lorct's  rhyiiwHl 
Giizrtte  (1650-65),  eontaining  erode  but  virid  pfu  |iiclun« 
of  the  period;  Le  Hcrcure  Gatant  (1672).  afterwards  L» 
^ioitveau  Mcrnire,  which,  still  later,  as  Lf  .V^mirr  d*  Fnmet^ 
Rttaiued  in  l7iX)  a  circulation  of  l^.OtX)  ciipii's.  suspend- 
injr  publication  in  17f*2,  and  thereafter  alternately  n'viwtl 
and  suppressed  till  its  final  suspension  in  1853;  Lt  Journal 
Etraugcr  (expired  in  1763),  numberini?  nmnni;  its  contrib- 
utnrs  Itmenean,  Orimni  and  Prevost.  The  first  French  daily 
was  Lf-  Journal  de  Fan's:  born  with  the  New  Year  of  1777, 
it  had  an  innocuous  career  for  half  a  eenturr,  ceasing  to 
exist  in  18*25. 

In  1789  ^lirabeau's  Courrirr  de  Provenct  was  the  forfr 
runner  of  a  veritable  rain  of  newspapers.  With  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  social  r^jrime  and  the  "  ProeUniation  con- 
cerning the  Freedom  of  the  Press,"  by  the  Powers  of  1791, 
the  hijrhly  elnirired  atmosphere  spent  its  thnniler  showers 
of  joiiniflls.  Miii-ut's  most  violent  Ami  du  Pvuplc,  tot;ethcr 
;Vith  L'Onitctir  du  Peuple,  Le  PairioU  Fran^nix,  Ln  Ttibu^ti 
du  Pcufilf,  Les  Rrrohitions  de  Paris,  were  amoni;  the  eonntlen 
ephemeral  uewsi)apers  that  embraewl  nmon^  their  editora 
Bueh  leaders  as  Koln'Spierre,  Camille  Uesmouliiis,  Prudhomine. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  three  hundred  nud  fifty  juuruaUi, 
including  seventy-three  political  publie^tious,  were  pre- 
cipitated in  Paris  at  tliis  time.  Nearly  all  ihest*  newspn|M>rR 
Jiad  expired  by  the  fall  of  1793;  one  lived  till  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  two — Lf  .Vimiteitr  V}firrrsrl,  and  Le 
ountal  des  Dfhats — have  survived  to  our  own  day. 

With  the  passinf?  of  the  Terror  the  reactiim  set  in.  "  Let 
the  French  arause  themselves  and  dnnee,"  said  Nn|>oIi*on. 
*' and  let  alone  the  plans  of  Government."  AVe  see  liiiti 
politely  pointing  out  the  frontier  to  ^Induine  de  Stai'l,  And 
vnKallantly  retorting  with  an  arrow  from  her  own  qtiiver 
when  she  complained  that  he  had  no  resi>eet  for  wuaien: 
'  ^fadame,  art  is  sexless."    It  is  said  that  NaiHilenn  necretly 
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feared  and  admired  journalists,  and  cvcu  solicited  (licir  suj 
]>urt.    NeverlliclcsK,  diirinj^  t\w  C<HiKtilate  sixty  [iitliticH)  pupfr 
were  supprt'w«Ml,   and,  of  tlioRt!  remaining:,  tliirty-ninp  du 
uppoarej  during  the  Empire,  so  that  in  1811  only  four  ww 
left,  not  counting  La  iJazrttt,  Le  Journal  de  Paris,  Lc  .Vom-1 
teur^  and  Lc  Journal  dfs  Dehatg.     These  four  papers  wi-je 
under  strict  censorship,  a  function  officially  reintroduced  lyi 
the  decree  of  Kebruary  5.  1810,  but  wliieli  hud  bwn  prarli'j 
cally  in  existence  for  some  time  before.    Thus,  at  NapoIeoD** 
iuKl))ratton,   the   press   was  degraded   into   the   merest   Ur>1> 
Henceforth,  polities  were  almost  completely  banished  fr«in 
the  papers;  reports  on  music,  theaters,  bulls,  festivoU,  en 
stituted  their  priiieipal  contents. 

After  the  fall  of  Nupoleou.  during  the  Restnrutton  am! 
the  July  Monarchy,    the    French    press   enjoyed    a    speed/j 
renascence.     Almost  all  eminent  personaffes,  such  as  Thier 
Mignrt.   Chrtfeanhrinnd,   K(>t»i,   Toccpieville.    tunk   a    pi'rsoaai 
interest  of  sunie  sort  or  other  in  journitlism,  and,  in  cnnse 
quence,  a  newer  and  finer  note  was  sounded  in,  the  newspaper 
The  most  brillinnt  of  thi^sc  pnldicntions,  which  gloried  in  the 
display  of  a  subtly  academic  character,  was  the  Le  Juurnal  dei\ 
Dibats,  founded  in  August,  1789,  by  the  printer,  Buudouit 
and  acquired  a  year  later,  for  twenty  thousand   franes,  by' 
Louis  Bert  in.  a  literary  man  of  means  and  good  birth.    It 
was  a  brilliant  siiee«>ss  from  the  beginning,  and  it  lias  cv^rj 
maintained  tliat  standard  of  literary  excellence  and  politico 
character  and  stamina  which  led  Lamartine  to  say  that  it  liac 
"  made  itself  ]>art  of  French  history."    Kven  Napoleon.  wh( 
tolerated  rather  than  approved  the  Dtbah,  did  not  work  \\ 
serious  injury  when,  finding  the   title  "  ineimvenient,"  hi 
caused  it  to  be  ulttred  to  Lc  Journal  de  rEmpirc  (the  ult 
name  was  resumed  in  lfil.5),  or  again,  when,  under  the  throi 
of  u  special  ccnsoi-sliip.  he  infurmed  Fi^v^e,  one  of  its  editni 
that  the  only  safe  course  was  "  to  avoid  the  publication  o| 
any  news  unfavorable  to  the  Government,  until  the  truth 
it  is  80  well  established  that  the  publication  became  needlesa.*] 
Lnter,  with  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  as  editor,  a  journalist  wh< 
pxqnifiite  diction  was  united  with  a  dignity  ami  reserv-**  ui 
impaired  in  the  most  trying  nircumstances,  the  Drbats  wt 
purged  of  all  petty  fends  and  rivalries,  and  rose  to  n  poi 
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lat  did  not  vsne  imtil  tlie  da>'8  of  the  Third  Ropublic.    Tlu-n 
cuiiie  a  pulitiful  diKruptiou  of  awuers  and  read<Ts,  just  as  in 
tl5  a  similar  disatfn.'omi-ut  bad  led  to  the  foundiDg  of  Le 
'ionstitutioiiuel.    Those  who  remaiDed  at  the  hetin  sought  to 
lin  the  prestige  enjoyed  under  Louis- Philippe  by  a  re- 
>iir»e   to   popular  inethtMls.      The   policy   of  the    paper   was 
langed  to  the  sensational,  the  price  reduced,  and  an  evening 
lition  was  brought  out  on  pink  paper.     But  tlicse  methods 
ily  succeeded  in  horrifying  the  old  clu'ntHe  without  alluring 
new  one.     To-day  the  Dt'huls,  conservative  Republican,  of 
jrate  circulation,  sells   for  three  cents  to  all  who  still 
a  jonrnal  that  adheres  to  the  most  delightful  traditions 
if  the  French  press.     It  is  the  newspaper  in  which  Jules 
Taniu  brought  the  feuUkton  to  the  higlipst  pitch  of  ix-rfeo- 
pon;  in  whifh  Chntcoubriand  addrt-ssed  "  I'nbappy  France  " 
id  the  Malhfureux  liui;  whose  contributors  have  included 
ruizot  and  Heine,  Renan.  and  Taiue;  in  wbioh  tlie  Baron 
rncqucR  <le  Reinach  conducted  a  financial  page  of  supreme 
iut*-grity  and  authority — and,  for  the  first  time,  a  page  in- 
^telligible  to  the  public.    It  is  the  newspaper  which,  above  all 
thers,  enrolled  among  its  writers  the  mental  aristocracy  of 
''ranee,  so  that  ile  Sacy  could  say  to  tlie  youthful  Reuan, 
[■  Believe  me,  whoever  has  ou<^»  written  for  the  Debats  cannot 
amain  away;  it  would  be  a  misfortune  for  him." 

Cheap  journalism  in  France  goes  back  to  1836,  when 
Smile  de  Girardiu  founded  La  Presse^  reducing  the  customary 
lal  subscription  price  of  eighty  francs  to  half  lliat  sum. 
hjSiVf/e  followed  suit,  and  ten  years  later  had  become  tho 
)OHt  popular  paper  of  the  French  lower  middle  claasea,  with 
eircuhitii)!!  of  more  than  forty  thousand;  in  the  Paris  of 
to-day  it  has  lost  its  importance.  The  Fresse,  alao.  which  in 
its  curly  dnys  was  noted  f»»r  its  vivacity  and  brightness,  and 
includt'd  Balzac,  Oautier,  Hugo,  and  Sophie  fJay  (Madame 
dc  Girardin,  author  of  La  Joic  Fait  Pcur)  among  iLs  con- 
tributors. ha.s  been  overtaken  by  mediocrity.  Within  recent 
years  it  was  conspicuous  in  Paris  as  an  example  of  French 
"  yellow  "  jonrnnlism:  it  is  even  said  that  our  most  flagrant 
American  jonrnal  of  this  class  borrowed  its  headlines  from 
France — a  damning  indictment  we  are  unable  to  confirm. 
The  Presse,  however,  is  doing  penance  for  its  sins,  as  it  has 
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Intely  beeu  nbsui'bccl  in  tlie  Kuman  Catholic  iiL-u'^ipftpcr  lyn- 
(tieatp  conrIuct»'<)  by  M.  Vrau  in  eoiijiUH'tion  witli  Im  t'ruis. 

The  iniuienae  enrly  populnrit.v  uf  La  Frcsse  and  Le  Si 
va&  attained  in  part  tlirougli  the  pnblicutiou  in  llirir  fftt 
letoiis  of  novels  by  Alcxjnnlre  Dnmafi,  Kuj^ene  Sue  nnd  t>th 
distiDptiishi>d  authors.    At  the  same  time  Le  CotuUtuiioHittl, 
(•stiibiiKhrd  Mtply  in  tlie  Rwrtoration  ppriod,  was  revived  un  Iti 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Veron.  wlio  paid  Eugene  Sue  one  hun... 
tliousjind  francs  '  for  Lf  Juif  Errant,  reduced  the  prico  of  tlit 
pftp4?r,  and  engagtMl  Sainte-Beuve  as  literary  critic.     It  i« 
worthy  of  note  that  this  aiuazing^  literary  enterprise  of  tlinrr 
French  journals,  at  a  time  when  the  agtrregate  of  subscritw 
in  Paris  waR  Inil  70.000,  was  not  iniitaleil  till  late  in  the  ni 
teentli  century;  and  then  nut  by  individual  newspapers,  h 
by  a  syudictite  of  American  journals  which  publishe<l  novels 
niicor  importance. 

Lti  i'otric  appeai*etl  in  1842 — a  paper  originally  desiL'i: 
for  the  lesser  bourgeoisie,  and  degenerating  into  a  C'liauur- 
istic  agitator.    The  poet.  Fnin<;oia  Cupp£e,  and  the  Cunit^' 
de    Mai-tel    (Gyp),    have    helped    to    make    it    eouspim  ■  i- 
Le  A'«/tV>Hfl/,  a  journal  founded  in  1830  and  now  fortrnti 
was  ft  great  political  power  in  its  day.  and  helpetl  to  over- 
throw fii:at  the  goveruaicnt  of  Charles  X  and  afterwards  tlif 
rule  of  Loiiis-Philippe.     The  i-evolution  of  >VI>ruai>'.  1*^S 
like  the  first  revolution,  produei'd  a  great  erop  of  new  papei 
some  of  them  with  nanus  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
Jn  1B48  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  uew  jou 
appeareil,   and    in    1S49   two   hundred    mtire    were    startM 
but  an  orilinanee  of  the  Second   Empire,  ])a>«ed   Fchnm 
17,  IHoS,  disposed  of  most  of  these  petty  brawlei-s,  and  ab 
gated  the  frLt-doni  of  the  press  which  the  Second  Kepubli 
had  reinstated.    In  1853  the  number  of  Parisian  daily  jmiwrs 
had  fallen  to  fourteen.     Chief  among  tbcfio  were:     Lfs  Vl- 
bats,  Le  SiecU.  Iai  Pressc,  Lc  I'mjs,  La  I'atrif.  Lc  ComtHu- 
tioimel,  L'Univers,  La  Gazette  dc  Francf,  Lf  Charirari,  L^As- 
semblep  Xationalr,  L'Union.     The  identical  conditions  exist- 
ing under  Napoleon  I  were  developed  under  Napolt^in  lU. 
whoHe  couft  iVitat  kille<l  Le  Siit'tonal  and  other  liberal  or- 
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[ana.  Frwdmn  of  sppoeh  was  practically  inhibited,  ftnil  po- 
itii^al  vicH-s  coiiltl  he  aired  only  when  properly  toned  dnwa 
and  doctored.  Tbc  subscription  list  of  Lcs  Dchats  fell  from 
12.(W0  to  9.000;  thnt  of  La  Prrssc  from  25.000  to  IG.OW.  The 
paptTS  t'ndeavori-d  heniically  to  cover  the  paueiry  of  political 
material  by  flniiisint7  fcuiUctons.  The  porfonnancea  at  the 
theaters,  actors  and  actresses,  the  belles  of  the  public  balla, 
«candnls  of  hii?h  life,  were  di.sseeted  in  the  airiest  way,  and 
with  a  circuiiiHtflntialily  and  seii.se  of  importance  tliat  would 
have  befitted  afl'airs  of  state.  Raconlfurs  like  Jules  Janin  and 
^Iphouse  Karr  developed  a  virtuoaity  as  splendid  as  it  was 
Jtriking.  in  the  reoouuting  of  this  small  talk. 

The  relati\'e  circulation  of  the  six  principal  newspapeira 
Paria  ia  185S  was  in  this  order:    Le  Steele,  ha  Presae,  Lo 
7oHgtitutionnel.  La  Potric,  Lta  Dfbats^  L'Assemblie  Salio- 
le.    The  number  of  journals,  so  greatly  diminished  in  1853, 

as  ag:ain  aiipmcnted  in  the  *00s,  nwing^  to  the  pecuniarj*  kuc- 

•ss  of  (lirardiii's  couiuiercialism,  which  lowci-cd  the  tone  of 
he  press,  just  as  sensational  methods  have  affected  our  owu 
American  press  to-day.  The  most  admirable  papcre  of  llic 
x»(Utt(»nal  styh'  made  the  least  money.  The  times  were  riiMj 
'or  Lf.   Fi(/iiro    (1854),  and   for  Uoehefort'a  Lantcrne    (the 

eekly  pamphlet,  1868;  the  daily  paper,  1877),  which  marked 
he  return  to  power  of  the  political  preai.  The  few  other  im- 
portant papers  establisheil  duriuy  the  ejjrhteen  years  of  the 
SofN^nd  Kmpire  were  Lc  Temps  <  Hrst  founded  in  1829 — dis- 
continued 1842 — reappeared  l8tJl),  La  France  (1862),  Le 
Peiit  Journal  (1863),  he  Oaulois  (1866).  During  the  closing 
days  of  the  third  Napoleon's  reign  the  press  received  a  new 
impetus,  and  many  p4)litical  piipei-s  of  more  or  less  vitality, 
such  as  Le  Happel,  L<i  MarseiU^iise,  and  Le  Journal  de  Paris, 
Hppeared.  The  revolution  of  September,  1870,  also  called 
forth  its  quota  of  new  journals,  as  in  1848,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Commune  similarly  evoked  a  journalistic  ephemera 
that  flourished  for  a  day  and  passed  from  view. 

A  curious  phenomenon  of  French  journalism  is  the  one- 
man  paper,  which  owes  its  amazinc"  influence  nnd  popularity 
to  the  tnu'ulenet!  of  its  e<!itor.  and  his  capacity  for  amusing 
and  original  nbu.se.     Its  foremofft  exponent  is  Victor  Henri, 

(irquis  de    Kochefort-Lu(;ay.    commonly   known    as   Henri 
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Uo)«hefort,  bom  in  1830,  and  who,  after  more  thjin  fo 
years  of  extravag:ant  dcDnncintion  and  political  s 
ing,  has  not  quite  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  in.  _: 
bis  capacity  for  inconsistency.  Aristocrat  by  birth,  idol  of 
the  cabman  and  tbi*  waiter,  a  profiaaional  opponent  of  tht 
Government,  assailant,  by  tnrns,  of  the  Kmperor  and  Uif 
array,  the  church,  and  tlie  Jew,  a  duelist  of  renown,  a  po- 
litical exile  to  whom  prison  and  transjrartation  have  been  1 
alternate  cpisntlea  of  a  triumphant  cari-er — Ileuri  Roohefn 
has  thrived  on  excitement.  We  can  conceive  of  no  one 
whom  the  newspaper  '*  lnter\icwer  *  *  might  put  with  oat 
relish,  if  with  questionable  profit.,  the  perennial  quest 
'*  To  what,  venerable  sir.  do  you  attribute  your  longevity  1 
The  records  of  si-rene  senility  will  not  be  complete  with'"*! 
it.  Henri  Rochefort  has  not  perhaps  greatly  enriched  t 
dictionary  of  the  Academy,  but  American  and  Brrtisb 
tors  in  the  Freneh  capital  insist  that  the  cabman  has  fo 
in  him  a  constant  source  of  comfort  and  inapiration. 
attempt  more  than  the  briefest  rccountal  of  his  tcmpestno 
career  would  make  his  place  in  these  pages  seem  dispro; 
tionate.  His  peculiar  genius  first  illuminated  the  psgfs 
Le  Charivari.  In  the  '60a  we  see  him  as  "chroniquenr"  to 
Figaro,  expanding  with  a  verbal  intcnipcrance  which  p 
ently  caused  the  conversion  of  that  paper  from  a  sheet  fi 
the  delectation  of  the  '*  bmilevardier  "  to  an  avowed  politii 
journal.  He  received  at  that  time  an  annual  salary  of  thi 
thousand  francs.  Many  yt-urs  later,  in  189ti.  it  transpired  m 
court  proceedings  that  Kochefort  of  Llntransigeant  had,  sinci 
1889,  drawn  as  editor  and  shareholder,  a  sum  equivaleot 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  francs  a  year, 
tyrannical  government  bos  at  various  times  suppressed 
property  and  sequestered  the  person  of  this  blue-blooded  fl 
du  peuple,  though  without  permanp-nt  effect.  It  was  to  save 
Lc.  Figaro  from  seizure  that  he  left  its  service  in  1865  aad 
started  La  Lanternc,  printed  on  pink  paper,  which  was  other 
than  a  symbol  of  propriety.  Its  first  nine  weekly  issues 
reached  a  eirculaticm  of  more  than  1.150.000  copies.  whi*n 
the  Government  forbade  its  further  publication  in  Paris,  and 
M.  Rochefort  took  it  with  him  to  Brussels,  tt  now  tlotirishra 
in  Paris  as  a  rabid  organ  of  the  anti-clericals.    On  his  rctuni  lo 
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Paris  in  1880,  nher  odc  of  hit  temporary  e«lipo»— it  vrns  Nf  v 
Cakdoou.  Loodoo,  and  Qettera  this  time— M.  Rochefort  t<«(^ 
char)(e  of  the  radical  Intraim^citni,  which,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, inclnding  the  Boulangcr  episode  of  exile,  he  con- 
tinat-s  to  direct.  Some  critics  have  compared  M.  Rochefort  to 
Hlrabeau ;  others  content  themwlves  with  an  expletive  or  two 
from  his  own  thesaurus. 

We  have  approached  that  period,  alrendr  alluded  to,  in 
wliich  we  obser^-e  tlie  radical  transformation  of  the  FrtMich 
|)resi  from  a  literary  supplement  or  feuHUton,  phis  the  news 
and  a  broadside  of  opinion,  to  a  newspaper  in  which  the  news 
threatens  to  predominate.  It  does  not  seem  likely  thnt  the 
literarj'  character  of  FrencJi  jounialism  at  its  best  shnll  be 
really  lost.  It  is  even  reasonable  to  supi>ose  (bat  from  the  ad- 
justment of  new  and  old  conditions  there  may  ari.se  an  ideal 
press  combining  accuracy  and  fresliness  of  information  w*itb 
the  spriphtiiness,  fancy,  and  praee  of  prwH-ntntion  with 
which  the  Parisian  writer  so  happily  clotht«  the  moat  trivial 
of  occurrences.  DuUneas  is  not  in  the  bloo<l  of  the  French- 
man.  If  at  times  life  is  not  gay,  why  then  it  becomes  to  him 
too  serious  to  be  taken  seriously.  One  thing^  seems  sure :  if 
the  journal  d'informatioits  kills  the  journal  of  the  fcuHhtnn, 
it  must  first  kill  the  Parisinn's  wit  and  ta8tt>,  iind  inherent 
gayet>'  of  disposition.  A  Frenehnian  who  does  not  want  to 
be  amnsed  is  almost  as  inconceivable  as  a  Frenchnmn  who 
would  find  aniuaement  in  the  banality  of  onr  "  yellow  '* 
joumnlisni,  or  in  the  dullness  of  its  more  rtwpected  pontem- 
porariis. 

The  causes  that  have  brought  about  the  radical  changes 
in  the  French  press  within  tlie  last  few  years  are  opi-n  In 
speculation.  Some  nbser\'erR  aserilk^  them  to  the  less  leisurely 
ways  of  life  in  the  French  capital,  as  exproHHed  cHpecially  in 
rapid  transit.  A  significant  factor,  too,  is  the  growth  of  r<t- 
publican  idejus,  which  in  removing  restrictions  from  the  [in-sii, 
have  left  il  free  to  extend  its  functions  an  n  purveyor  of  news 
and  opinions.  The  fcuUUton,  it  ia  recjdled,  wiis  a  device  of 
Bertin,  owner  of  the  Dibais,  and  he  was  inspired  to  employ 
it,  in  1800,  because  under  the  despotic  nde  of  Niipttleon,  it 
was  not  possible  to  publish  a  newspaper  otherwise  than  in- 
nocuous, or,  in  other  words,  devoitl  of  infonnulion  and  opin- 
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ion.  The  tradition  of  the  fcuUleton  hsa  held,  and  recurrine 
pi-riuds  of  rostrietion  have  contimied  to  iniposp  it  somevhal 
duipn>i>ortionately  upon  ii  pnlilic;  awakeniiiK  more  aud  more 
to  the  uieans  for  the  diflfusion  of  news.  ^Vs  yet,  jonrnali«tie 
polemics — a  eupheraisni  when  applied  to  the  one-tnau  joiir* 
nals — have  precedence;  but,  as  it  is  not  possible  always  aiid 
ever  to  defy  facts,  the  publication  of  llie  news  is  bejiinning 
to  exercise  a  wholesome  intluenee  on  thuBo  editoirs  who  have 
heretofore  found  it  convenient  to  i^ore  them. 

When  we  eome  to  eatnlogue  tlie  contemporary  newspa|>cr» 
of  Paris,  the  task  at  first  siffht  seems  nppalHni;.  The  pcrtwl 
has  not  yet  passed  in  France  when  one  can  found  a  newspaper 
with  no  more  subslanlial  ca|>ita)  than  an  original  talent  for 
vituperation  and  printer's  ink  enou(;h  for  your  limited 
edition.  In  the  United  States  the  projeetion  of  a  newspapiT 
in  any  considerable  city  is  an  undertaking  nf  pecuniary  eon- 
aequence.  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  print  the  news;  and  this. 
pn>vided  the  thing  can  he  done  at  all,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  Associated  Press  franchise — involves  a  lai^e  outlay.  But 
in  Paris  a  jo^irnai  may  be  the  impulsive  creation  of  a  poli- 
tician with  a  grievance,  of  a  free  lance  who  has  found  a  pa- 
tron, or  a  pamphleteer  who  finds  it  profitable  to  espouse  a 
cause  or  to  denounce  an  idea.  The  so-called  news  service  of 
the  "  Agence  liavas  "  is  easily  and  cheaply  procured;  two  or 
tliree  rejMjrtera  cnnstiluti'  the  staiT.  For  the  rest,  it  is  the 
editor's  own  pcrsoiinlity  that  counts;  and  the  journal  is  born, 
and  soDietimcB  achieves  a  circulation,  with  little  travail.  Thus, 
in  the  Paris  of  recent  years,  as  in  certain  former  p('rio<ls  we 
have  noted,  the  ephemeral  fraction  of  the  press  may  be  lik- 
ened, iu  its  niulliplieity,  to  a  swarni  of  tlios.  Newspapers  ap- 
pear and  disappear,  change  their  political  opinions,  pass  from 
one  owner  to  another,  from  morning  to  evening  editions,  with 
a  rapidity  that  Is  mystifying  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  looker  on. 
Moreover,  the  Paris  press  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  of 
such  quirk  transition  tliat  five  years  of  its  record  becomes 
a  cycle  in  significance. 

No  Ii-ss  than  2.400  newspapers  were  published  in  France 
in  liKMl,  nf  which  '240  appearetl  in  I'aris.  itK-ludlm;  14li  dailies 
uf  all  descriptions,  lu  1!>03  the  number  of  the  I'arihian  polit- 
ical daily  organs  is  placed  by  one  authority  at  sixty,  in  round 
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Tn  eJrenlation  these  journals  viiiy  from  the  500 
phwl  shwita  t distributed  to  as  maiiy  nowftpapers 
throughout  France)  of  La  Correspondatice  Xaliomile  el 
Xtntvelles — official  organ  of  tliK  Due  d'Orl^aiia — to  Le  Petit 
Journal,  variously  credJtwl  with  a  daily  issue  of  from 
l.WK^fMX)  to  1.250,000  copips.  This  paper  of  the  populace, 
founded  by  Sfillaud  in  18fi3,  was  the  precursor  of  the  penny 
press.  Millaud  had  the  knaek  of  providing  the  sort  of  eheap 
entertaininjr  reading  relished  by  the  concierge  and  the 
er.  Not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  all  the  little  towns  of 
ranee,  it  was  eRpeciiilly  made  weleome  in  the  homes  of  the 
linmble.  If  its  business  a)^'enl£  were  Ainerieaits,  they  would 
Bay  it  had  become  a  "  household  word."  It  does  not  meddle 
much  in  politics,  preferring  the  snfe  course  of  offendintf  no 
one.  Yet,  it  i«  not  without  great  poHtieai  influence,  with  the 
Btrength  of  such  a  constituency  behind  it.  The  control  of  Le 
tS'eiit  Journal  passed  long  ago  from  Millaui)  to  Marinoni,  in- 
RrcDtor  of  the  rotary  printing  press,  anil  finally  to  Senator 
Privet,  a  Nationalist.  On  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  it 
tttok  a  political  stand,  and  opposed  the  cause  of  Dreyfus,  it 
Buffered  iu  popularity.  Senator  Joan  Dupny,  former  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  principal  owner  of  Le  Petit  Parimn, 
perceived  his  opportxuiity,  and  his  paper,  whieh  had  relied 
on  the  patronagt!  of  the  cabman  and  market  gardener,  was 
enlarged  to  six  pages  and  »oon  became  a  formidable  rival  of 
Xc  Petit  Journal,  reaching  a  circulation  of  700,000  copies  a 
day  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

But  Le  Matin,  dating  fnmi  lfi84,  and  devoting  more  at- 
tention to  nen-8  than  to  polities,  is  the  paper  most  significant 
of  the  new  journalism  in  France.  It  rose  from  the  ruins  of 
The  Morning  News.'  the  unsufcessful  venture  of  the  Ameri- 


'  When  Joraes  Gordon  Bennett  founded  the  Paris  tiemtd  it  gave  the  ciiup 
deRTAOP  tn  The  MnrnliiK  ^ev's  ancl  Galignani'tt  Mi^^wiiKcr.  No  Ine  a  jienfou 
than  Thackeray  waa  once  :i  ituliectitor  on  GiLlii^nani'i'  Messenger.  }lc  refors 
to  it  iti  n  letter  to  Mr;*.  BrtJokfiL-ld,  iit  IMS,  iu  which  he  apeaks  of  an 
ol<t  acqii:iin(jincp,  a  Mr.  I.onKueviUo  Juniw,  iis  "an  exoellcut,  worthy,  ac- 
pBompli.sli<«t  fdlow.  .  .  .  We  worked  on  GjiliRnmii's  M«i(ti!njtfr  for  ten 
fruiics  3  day  wry  choerftilly,  ten  yeurn  bko."  It  vas  in  th'jw  days  (liut 
Tlinrkcrny  K'ttlicred  his  notes  for  hirt  Paris  Sketch  Book  and  tha  Bullud  of 
uilkliaijwc. 
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QUI  dentist.  Dr.  Thomns  Ktads,*  and  was  viewed  att  a  Int 
Atlautit:  eiitt?r|iri»e.  KcgunliHl  »h  t)in  competitor  of  lli 
Paris  ttlilion  of  the  Now  York  Herald,  and  by  some  ptr-s 
sons  identified  with  its  o^vnership,  Le  Matin  was  until  reoenti) 
ItMikfHl  upon  aa  a  aoiiKtwlmt  uondcmTipt  piil}licatioii.  To-day^ 
it  takes  the  lead  in  the  printing  uf  foreign  uewg,  and  is  vn- 
(TflHed  in  the  promotion  of  siieh  adventures  as  the  Ppkin-Paria 
automobile  race.  It  lias  likewise  enlisted  the  services  of  maiiv 
distinpuiRhed  eontributors  on  current  topics,  and,  with  M. 
HuKni'a  Irfi'onx,  took  a  leading;  part  in  the  eampai^  for  Uw 
correction  of  certain  niiseoneeptions  supposed  to  he  Gubr- 
tnined  in  Knpland  and  the  Tniteil  States  respeeting  the  char 
ueler  of  Frenrh  literature.  1a  Matin  is  owneil  by  a  company 
under  the  control  of  M.  liiinau-Varilla,  brother  of  tlie  distin- 
Kiii.shed  engineer,  and  Ir  edittnl  by  M.  Rtephane  Laiizannr, 
nephew  of  the  XnW.  M.  de  Bhiwitz.  A  rival  and  imitator  of 
Lc  Matin  is  the  anti-Anglo-Saxon  L'l^ctair.  It  has  also  a 
CiJiniK'tilor,  lM)th  in  news  and  circulation,  in  Le  Journal, 
which  is  one  of  the  important  moderate  Republican  morning 
dailiiw;  it  reached  an  enviable  standard  of  literary  excelleniii 
un<ler  the  editomhip  of  the  late  F<'nlitiand  Xan.  and  in  ei- 
ploitiuR  the  news  it  hoa  not  sutrered  a  decline  in  ideals.  Its 
present  owner  is  a  rich  Oovemnient  contractor,  M.  LetelHenj 
L'^vko  (if  Paris,  an  organ  of  Natinnalism.  and  nriginallv 
competitor  of  Lv  Oil  Bias,  has  enrolled  itself  among  the  jotir-J 
naux  fi 'in formations^  and  is  crc<iit«i  with  an  excellent  foi 
eign  news  service. 

Tl  is  seareely  poRsible  to  recount  in  a  paragraph  the  sin-' 
indar  viei.s»itude«  and  varied  charaeteristies  of  thai  chiiniiv 
icon  of  Parisian  journalism,  Le  Figaro.  A  pay  cynicism  ftnin 
n  buoyant  determination  to  keep  ita  oolnmns  free  from  the' 
hampering  Khackles  of  principles  and  views  have  marketl  its 
erratic  and  entertaining  carw^r.  "  The  policy  of  the  paper  " 
— vague  and  formidable  phrase — is  assumed  to  represent, 
more  or  less  concretely,  the  form  and  direction  of  tlie  moral 
and  political  vehicle  wc  call  jo^nialisni,  as  impellcil  by  cer- 


'  It  was  Dr.  Evuu  who,  :ifter  Uie  full  U  Ihe  Scooiul  Empirr.  hdped  Um 
Entpren  GufEMie  lo  reach  Sir  Jubn  Burgoyne's  yftdit,  in  order  th&L  oIm 
might  take  nJuge  id  England. 
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tain  indmdnals  of  avowed  rc$i>onsibt)ily.  But  to  have  no 
policy  at  all.  and  not  to  deny  it,  is  vastly  more  convenient, 
and,  not  infreqtiiuitly,  \vss  liypocritical.  When  we  say  that 
Le  Figaro  has  been  tbiia  nurestriiited,  a  ptxxl  deal  is  ex- 
plained. "Wlien  we  add  that  its  primary  function  lias  been 
to  amu»e  and  to  shock,  and  that  no  one  t^keg  it  over- 
serionaly,  its  influence  can  \te  better  estimated  and  under- 
stood. It  is,  of  nil  Pftrisian  journals,  the  best  known  to  the 
foreipuer;  and  it  appears  to  the  Briton  and  tbe  American 
(who,  as  a  nile,  knciw  only  that  side  of  it),  to  be  typical  of 
the  French  temperament. 

Ue  Villenii^ssant,  a  jwmi-illiterate  adventurer  and  jnurnaU 
istic  genius,  who  refounded  Le  Fujarn  in  lSri4.  and  turned  it 
into  a  daily  twelve  years  later,  had  the  eoiirime  nf  his  lack 
of  convictions.  He  understtiod  tlie  weaknesses  of  hunuin  na- 
ture, and  tbe  foibles  of  his  countrj-men;  and  he  played  upon 
them  adroitly.  The  world  to  him  was  a  fflney-drwe*  ball,  and 
he,  the  master  of  ceremonies,  wore  the  m«»st  ingenious  cc«- 
tume.  In  the  early  '70s  we  si-e  him,  as  it  were,  two  persons  at 
once — half  his  head  shaved  into  the  likeiieis  of  a  monk,  the 
other  half  of  it  pointed  to  resemble  Harleipiiu.  A  I.etritimiat 
praying  for  the  restoration  of  "  le  i-oi."  he  intoned  a  eliant 
that  brought  him  the  patronapp  of  the  pions:  a  Mt-rrj'  Andrew, 
with  supgrative  wink,  the  ultrnworldly  thrived  on  the  enier- 
tjiinment  In-  provldetl  them.  It  is  said  that  xvhen  I/<iub  Veu- 
illot  proelaimed  his  Vnivers  as  the  greatest  organ  of  Catho- 
licity, de  Villemessant  flinirished  hie  subficriptinn  list,  with  the 
offer  to  wager  that  it,  and  not  Veuillot's,  contained  the  gii-ater 
number  of  clerical  names.  And  the  bet  was  not  taken  up. 
Dc  Villemessant  luidoubtedly  made  his  paper  readable.  To 
this  end  he  seeiired  the  services  nf  the  moKt  brilliant  writers 
of  the  moment,  droppin^r  them  quickly  when  they  had  servtfd 
his  turn.  Ue  exploited  the  imitators  of  Kug^ne  Guinot  (who 
had  re\'ived  the  Chroniriue  system)  ;  Jules  Janin,  Karr,  Alxuit, 
Fouquier,  and  Albert  Wolff — a  Oenuau  who  wrote  admin^bly 
in  French,  and  a  celebrated  chroniekr  of  Le  Figaro.  On  the 
theory  '*  tout  honuiie  a  uu  article  dans  le  ventre  *'  (every 
man  kni>ws  something  he  can  write  about),  he  one  day  pressed 
a  ehiiinify-Rwcep  into  his  service,  and  somehow  extracted  from 
him  an  article  that  aroused  the  curiosity  of  Paris,     lie  was 
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all  thiD^N  In  till  tiiiti,  ami  tiothinu  loiijf  by  tiimK.  TTU  nnv 
nwHfr,  Fraucm  Ma^nard,  uptK-lU  the  traditions  ably;  and 
the  forcmoKt  journal  of  the  boulex^ards  shone  with  even  ft 
brifrhter  Ituitpr.  In  his  pentonal  contributions  to  tbe  papt*r 
be  hroucht  to  perfpclion,  siiys  one  critic,  "  the  nrl  nf  janipioK 
with  thf  rat."  .Mso  ho  procured  tho  nssu^nce  of  the  nblcst 
writers  of  the  duy,  including  Jides  Simon,  and  in  other  wa>'S 
maintained  tbejonmal's  pnpniarity.  It  is  only  in  recent  yeare 
that  this  popularity  has  8uff*!r('<l.  One  cannnt  always  "  jnmp 
wilh  the  i^t."  In  the  days  of  the  hittir  Un*yfiis  wntnnersy, 
thi»  new  editors  of  Le  Fitjoro,  with  di*  Roflnj-n  as  the  ohi«'f.  at- 
Icmptwl  the  Btill  more  difficult  feat  of  bohlinK  with  the  bare 
and  running  with  the  houndn.  In  their  brief  chauipinnship 
of  Zola  and  Dreyfus  they  erred  in  their  ohs*'r\'ation  of  the 
public's  attitude,  and  thoutrh  a  (piiek  chantre  of  front  was  ef- 
fected, he  Figaro's  circulation  was  diminished.  To-day  it  ts 
under  the  control  of  tlaston  Calriit'lli',  and  w  n'porl4?d  tn  he 
recnveriui;  its  (froiuid.  Lc  Fufiiro  has  not  l<«t  its  animation 
of  lone.  Perhaps  like  its  progenitor,  the  hcn>  of  Heattuiar- 
chflia,  if  it  ever  becomes  wholly  viiluoiis  it  will  also  be  dull 
Lacking  the  "  esprit  gaulois  "  of  Le  Fifiuro,  and  yet  n.'- 
jrnrded  in  n  measure  as  a  rival,  is  that  boulevard  jnurnal.  Le 
(laulois,  iMirn  to  the  Royalist  ptirpU*  in  l?^ti6,  with  Henri  de 
P^ue  as  Rpimaor.  and — nnder  Arthur  Mayer,  ita  e<liti>r  t<i-driy 
— a  doughty  ehainpiou  of  the  Church  and  the  Due  d'OrlC'ins, 
M,  Mayer  is  sonielhing  of  an  nnnnialy.  A  Jew  himself,  his 
journal  is  anli-Si-niilie.  Snubbed  by  the  Pretender  to  the 
throne,  lie  defends  him  atul  proelaiuis  his  caiufe  none  the  Icfls 
zealously.  A  rich  man,  be  has  not  lost  his  enthnsiasm  or  his 
reliKh  tar  work,  he  ftoiiioijt  is  the  favorite  paper  of  the  ^rtu- 
boiirjf  St.  iiinnuiu,  and  this  is  soiiu'  compensation  to  M. 
Mayor  for  the  duke's  eccentric  behavior  in  advocating  an 
alliunce  with  perfidious  Albion.  ^Viiotlier  impertalistiu  paper 
is  l.'AuforHi,  of  Paul  de  Ca.sRagtiac,  du<-list  and  pamphleteer, 
lie,  too,  is  nK»in.st  the  (lovernment  and  the  Jew;  but  a  milder 
and  saner  typi-  than  the  more  oplimislie  Mayer.  With  a  sen- 
timental n»gard  for  the  setting  suu  of  monarohy  is  Le  SotcU, 
spokiftman  of  the  OrlenriiKtM.  a  journal  which  shone  resplen- 
dent xuider  the  direction  of  the  lale  Kdouard  Herv^,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy.    With  Jules  Lemaitre  and  Fran* 
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^is  Copp^  on  its  stafT,  its  litenirv  f\»\iw  va,^  not  )<wt  sft^r 
the  il«atb  uf  its  editor;  but  it,  tmi,  auffcrixl  in  the  Drt-vfus 
affair,  axxl  is  on  the  decline. 

What  ahall  w«  say  of  Dramcmt,  whom  daily  battle  cry  in 
La  Libre  ParoU  is  "  down  with  the  Jew  and  the  Brit<,m!  "t 
His  pap«fr  wonld  be  quite  impossible  in  this  rt'iuntry;  for, 
quite  aside  from  our  ideas  of  tolerance,  an  anti-Jewish  jimr- 
nal  wunid  not  enjoy  mnrh  advertising  patrrtnage.  But  in 
France,  where  journals  are  supported  by  8ulKii,idies.  and  whcri' 
'*  la  r^?lame,'*  or  the  paid  '*  pnff,"  haa  been  fosterori  in  a 
wa>'  quite  foreign  to  American  notions  of  proprirty.  it  is 
possible  to  ninke  such  a  uewspaiwr  j>ay.  Lit  l.ibrf  Parole, 
which  fomented  the  Dreyfus  affair,  is  prosperous,  and  wields 
prent  political  influence.  Dnirnont,  whose  puhlisheil  photit- 
grupliM  sujTKest  the  bonib-tiirowing  anarchbtt,  is  n  man  of 
Bchularly  attainments.  But  his  learning  and  style  ar^'  nuItiliiHl 
by  reckless  mendacity  and  venom  of  utterance.  Yet  such  is 
the  feeling  again.st  the  Jew  in  France — atimulateil.  perhaps, 
by  Dniniont's  extravHgant  bmtk.  Im  France  Juirr — that  the 
cleivy  has  been  conspieuotis  in  the  list  of  his  subscribers. 

Some  mention  must  be  made  of  L'tlumauitr,  the  organ  of 
the  Socialist  leader,  Jaurfei.  whose  uminenohaWe  omtor>'  is 
thereby  spread  far  and  wide;  L<t  RtpubUque  Fram^aite,  in 
which  the  torch  of  (iambettn  w  bome  on  by  Joseph  Keinaeh; 
L^Aurorfji*  of  which  tJeorpea  Clemencenu  was  a  former  (Hlit»>r; 
the  anti-derienl  Le  Radkul,  and  Le  Rapptl;  Le  Oil  Bias*  » 
naughty  paper  somewhat  diminished  in  consequence;  Jm 
Libtrtc,  a  Hepubliean  paper  with  a  leaning  to  the  uews.  and 
Le  XlXfniP.  tiiicle,  foundeil  by  Edmond  About  The  cata- 
logue degenerate's  into  a  gazetteer. 

The  solid.  Kub.stantiHl,  and  most  important  newspaper  in 

*  It  was  L'Aurnre  that,  in  1S9S,  publisbod  timile  ZoU's  famoiu  IctUT, 
J'aecuM,  ia  which  be  attackn]  the  offlcere  of  the  Dreyfus  ouiir^ 
martial,  and  for  which  iMth  Kola  aiul  tlie  Aurort'a  editor,  M.  Pcmux, 
won)  fined  and  iinprisuucd. 

*  IjO  Gil  Bins  nwwie  itrt  appoaraiice  as  a  Hlcrary  wocklj*,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  with  Gamlx'tta  as  a  badccr,  and  l>ccam»  so  iniccft«riil  tluit  ita 
daring  purchaAera  convert«d  it  ioto  a  daily  devoted  wholly  tu  titcriitiire. 
Maupassant,  Zola,  Mcud^.  and  Aiiatnle  Fraace  were  amnrtiE  its  contribu- 
tors. Then  it  took  a  hand  in  politics,  but  that  has  not  vularged  ila 
reputation. 
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France  in.  of  conree,  Lc  Temps,  which,  like  L*9  Dfbnts^  is  pttb- 
li>ihe<l  ill  tlu>  nftiTnncm.  It  is  flblc.  il  is  ht-avy,  it  is  (li^ified 
— it  haa,  m  short,  many  of  the  chflractoristics  of  its  Ijonclon 
iiaiiioiiake,  inehidiug  the  tendeucy  to  publtRh  parlianieiitaiT  _ 
addrraN4%  and  other  tuiber  oratinnii  in  fall.  No  one  who  wisha  fl 
to  read  a  verbatim  report  of  the  maiden  address  of  a  ni*w  Tm- 
niortal  will  bcfcrudge  it  its  pric^  of  three  cents.  It  prints 
tb<.*  semioiBcial  Government  announcemeBts.  and  upholds  tbr 
digrnity  of  the  natiim.  Tt  is  nothinir.  if  not  intellectual — it 
has  been  the  medium  of  Sainte-Bcuve  and  of  Sarcey ;  and  it  is 
ever  informing  and  aceuriite.  and  only  those  poraoos  who  in- 
Kist  upon  hping  entertainiHl  as  well  as  instructetl — and  who 
may  be  dismissed  with  the  friN-oloua  majority  in  France — find 
it  dull.  Le  Temps  is  mildly  anti-clerieal,  and  is  the  only 
French  paper  of  eonseqnence  that  is  rrotcstant  in  policy.  It 
was  ealablLthed  by  Alsatian  Protestants,  in  1861.  at  a  time 
wht'U  Napoh-nn  III  had  ennicto  feel  that  a  moilitieation  of  the 
rigid  press  eensorsliip  wimld  be  judicions.  Ita  editor,  A.  XefiR- 
«er,  with  several  assoeiates,  made  its  influence  felt  at  once;  hot 
the  I088  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  Franer»-l*rusaiau  War  de- 
inoralizt'd  the  patriotic  staff.  Nefftzer  dropped  his  pen  and 
died,  and  in  •1871  the  journal,  greatly  iiripaired  in  prestiifc 
and  fortune,  was  bought  for  a  small  sum  by  a  company  formed 
by  Adrit-n  Flebrard.  His  capat'itj*  as  a  manager,  united  with 
a  brra<lth  of  view  and  a  thnrough  knnwle<lge  of  world  politics 
that  his  service  in  the  Senate  has  enriched,  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  put  Le  Temps  on  the  emineDce  it  occupitf 
to-<Iay, 

The  religious  pres)  is  an  important  factor  in  Franee.  La 
Croix,  the  organ  of  the  Roman  Cntholie.  eJergy,  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Paris,  and  nearly  two  hundred  local  editions  in 
as  many  provincial  towns.  Its  cinMihition  is  rivnliM  only  by 
that  of  the  Le  Pttit  Journal,  and  its  influence  is,  of  {•ourae, 
considerable.  Obviously,  it  Is  nnti-Republiean;  at  the  lime  of 
the  disaffection  of  the  South  in  the  early  summer  of  1907. 
the  enemies  of  La  Croix  in  the  Chamhor  of  Deputies  charged 
it  with  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension  by  evoking  visions  of  a 
happier  France  under  kingly  rule. 

L*Univ€rs,  moderate  and  dignified  in  tone,  became  famouA 
through  ita  great  editor,  the  late  Louis  Veuillot.     Clunrdiug 
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lloivsts  of  the  Catholics,  and  ospoiifiinjr  the  Orloanist 
catiK**.  it  makes  a  swiilar  a])|M'aI  in  its  CMhmins  devoted"  to 
literature  uiid  Uic  drama,  nntl  eveu  ti>  the  liorso-nic't's^  and  in, 
on  the  whole,  political  rather  than  religious. 

The  provinees  no  longer  look  wholly  to  Paris  for  news 
and  \'iews.  and  the  provim-ial  press  has  made  preat  strides 
since  1880.  La  Depiche,  of  Toulouse  prints  twelve  daily 
editions,  and  circulates  through  a  large  area.  Two  other  Re- 
publican dailies  are  Le  Xouvdiistf  tie  Li/on  and  Lv  Petit  Mar- 
si'illiiis.  These,  with  other  provincial  papers,  liave  tlieir  rep- 
roseutativcs  in  Paris,  and  receive  news  reports  by  wire. 

FRENCH  PERIODICAIS 

The  unillustrated  French  raagazinca  and  reviews,  at  their 
beirt,  represent  a  hiyher  order  of  merit  than  the  eontt^niporary 
French  Press,  and  are  not  excetltnl  by  th(»se  of  any  oountry. 
Periodical  literature  orininiitcd  in  FrHnce,  and  the  magazines 
of  other  European  nations  have  fMUuwed  French  models. 
The  great  Journal  des  Savavts,  first  issued  on  .jHnnaiy  5, 
1665,  by  Denis  dc  Sallo,  scholar  and  nobleiiiau,  under  the 
nominal  editorship  of  his  Ke<?n.'tary,  d'lledouville,  and  eon- 
tinxied  by  the  Abbe  Jean  Ofllloia  and  others,  soon  became  tlie 
mouthpiece  of  letters  and  science.  It  made  all  knowUnipe 
iXa  own.  nistory,  nieehnnies,  medicine,  the  naturfl]  seicucea, 
piielry — there  was  nothing  in  the  domain  of  the  intelk-et  that 
it  did  not  seek  to  exploit.  Cnrioiisly  enoujrh,  its  eonstitiiem-y 
tmik  exceplinn  to  portry,  os  bcnt'iith  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  a  Bcientific  journal.  The  intf-Uet-tual  ari.stoeracy  of 
Fmnee  were  its  supporters,  and — supprtjssed  and  revived  at 
intervals— It  remained  the  foremost  exponent  of  contem- 
porary life  and  thought  until  the  appearance  of  Ln  Retnte 
dcg  Oeux-Moiitifs.  This  mHfraziue  is  now  the  l>e«t  publiention 
of  its  kind  in  France — perhaps  the  best  in  the  world  ca  a 
purveyor  of  pure  literatnre  and  criticism.  StJirted  in  1831 
by  Francois  Bulo?.,  it  wkiii  became  the  forum  of  lilerar>'  and 
scienliHc  France.  Buh)7.  (1804^-77).  was  a  shepherd  in  hia 
ynutb,  and  was  educated  by  a  patron  who  took  a  fancy  to 
him.  On  eomins  to  Paris  he  worked  a«  a  compositor,  and 
8ttve<I  enoufib  money  to  buy  the  moribund  Revue.     A  Ikuii 
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editor,  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  de^rreo  all  the  qiialifii^a- 
tioiis  for  niiinRuing  an  ent^'rjJrUe  of  tliut  dt'scriptioii.     He  waa^ 
paiiiHUikinfr,  t'ar-aigliled,  and  fiidtiwed  with  a  siii>rii1nrly  kt^JlH 
scent  for  niatttTS  uf  current  inli-rest,  for  cverylhinK  that  was 
*'aetuel."     Jt  was  Bnlnz,  wbo,  when  n  phiKwiiphor  handt 
him  a  treatifle  on  the  natnre  and  snIiRtanee  of  the  Ooilhead 
rcjet^ed  it  with  the  remark,  "  Dien  nVat  pas  actual."     WtC 
di<I  not,  however,  like  sume  of  onr  Anieriean  editors,  fall  3 
victim  to  **  timeHnpss  *'  by  trespassing  on  the  functions  of 
jniimaliam.     The  Htcrarj*  integrity  of  the  great  jotu-nal 
kept  intact.     In  183S  La  Rrviie  de/t  Deux-MoutUn  bc^an  thi 
pnblieation  of  political  arlich-s.  and  from  that  time  on  it 
eainc  a  perffct  mirror  of  the  timw.     All  men  of  literary  cot 
aeiiuence — Alfreil  de  ^Iimsi-t,  Mitrnet,  Guimt,  Villemain.  dl 
Vigny,  An^istin  Thierry,  tie  K^imisat.  Sainto-Bciive,  Jul«' 
Sandcau.   Victor   Ilnpo.   Alexandre   llimias.   Ralzac,   Octave 
Fenillet,  Taine,  Kenan,  Havet — oontrihntcd  to  it,  and  nil  of 
thcni  HuljoniinntPd  theniRelves  to  (he  despotic  will  of  Btdiiz«j 
who  used  hia  hhic  pencil  without  mercy  whenever  the  intereat 
of  his  paper  so  demanded.    In  1845  La  Hfv^iie  was  reoruaui/ed' 
and  eonverteii  into  a  stock  eoinpany,  and  the  nndcrtakinji  now 
i-epresents  an  annual  net  earninp  capacity  of  five  hutidn*(M 
thdusand  franra.    T'prm  the  death  of  Buioz,  his  son  assumed 
the  mnnairement,  and  retained  it  until  1893,  wheu  the  dis- 
tiiitruishfd  litterateur.  Ferdinand  Bninetiere   (bnrn  lH4n  a* 
Toulon,  recently  deceased),  became  the  inlitor.     For  a  time, 
Madanm  Adam's  La  NouveUe  Revue  and  La  Remte  Palilujue 
ct  LUiCruirt}   endeavored  to  outstrip   La   Revue  des  Deux^i 
Montic^i,  hut  without  sueceaa. 

The  Krowlh  of  the  illiistrnteil  French  niai;azinea  ia  imna- 
portant.     L*lUustrai\on,  Lc  Monde  Hlusirc,  Lc  Magasin  Pit 
toresfjue,  etc.,  are  excellent  of  their  kind.     The  humoroi 
puhlirations.  Lr  Clmrivari    {1832),   Lt   P'fit  Journal   pour 
Rire,  Le  Journal  Amusoni,  etc.,  although  they  possess  the 
distingoishing   French   characteristic   of  spontaneous   grai 
and  reeblessnesw,  do  not  rise  (n  the  level  one  mijrht  expect 
a  nation  of  such  lively  imagination  and  delicate  art..     Often, 
indeed,   these   publiejitiiins   seem    not   ordy    point  less    to   the 
Anierieaus,  but  shoekinply  \iilgar  as  well.    A  satirical  jour- 
nal worthy  of  the  French  literary  geniua  is  yet  to  bo  bom. 
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THE  FOETY   IHIMOIITALS  OF  THE  FRENCH  ACAPEMV 


Year 

KkMUd. 

1 

1870 

2 

1874 

3 

1888 

4 

1888 

6 

1888 

6 

1800 

7 

1891 

8 

1892 

9 

1893 

10 

1S94 

n 

1S94 

12 

1895 

13 

1896 

14 

1696 

15 

1896 

16 

1897 

17 

1897 

18 

1899 

19 

1899 

ao 

1900 

21 

1900 

22 

1901 

28 

1901 

34 

1903 

26 

1903 

26 

1905 

37 

1906 

28 

1906 

39 

1906 

30 

1907 

31 

1007 

Nuue. 


flmile  OUivier. 

Alfred  Jean  Francois  Mi^zi^res. 
Comte  frHaus3on\-iUe  (Othf^mn  P,  de  Citron). 
JulcH  Aniaud  Ars^iu"  Chirt'lie. 
Vicomtc  de  \^ofrii(5  (Euk^ih-*  Marie  Mclchior). 
Charles  Louis  de  Saulses  de  Freycinel. 
Louis  Marie  Julien  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti). 
Ernest  Lavisse. 
Paul  Louis  Thureau-Dangin. 
Paul  Bourget . 
Henri  Hoimsajre, 
Jules  T^maltre. 

Jacques  Anatole  Thibault  (AnaU)le  France). 
Marquis  de  Beauregard  (Mario  C.  A  (Vtsta). 
Conite  Vandal  (Louis  Julcn  Albert). 
CoiuU-  de  Mun  (Albert). 
CJabriel  Hanotaux. 
Henri  L^on  ftinile  Lavedan. 
Paid  Desehanel. 
Paul  Hervieu. 
Au^CUHte  Rmile  Faguct. 
Marc|ui»  dc  Vogii^  (Charles  Jean  Melrhior). 
Edmund  Rostand. 
Fr^ifrir  Maj»on. 
Ren<'*  Bazin. 
Etienne  Lamy. 

Alexandre  Fdlix  Joseph  Ribot. 
Maurice  Barrds. 

Cardinal  Malhieu  (FraD^oia  DAur6). 
Marquia  de  S4-(0ir. 
Maurice  Donnay. 
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Ymt 

Nuno. 

32 

1907 

Maltre  Andr€  Barboux. 

33 

1908 

Francis  Charmes. 

34 

1908 

Jean  lUchepin. 

35 

1908 

Henri  Poincar^. 

36 

1909 

Raymond  Poincar^. 

37 

1909 

Eug^e  Brieux. 

38 

1909 

Jean  Aicard. 

39 

1909 

Ren£  Doumic. 

40 

1909 

Haroel  Provost. 

RULERS  OF  FRANCE 
I 

HcBOTINOtAN   DtNASTT 
481-751    (TSUTONIC   RULKBS) 

Clovis  (First  Christian  King) 

IMvision  of  Gaul  into  several  kingdoms.  Mayors  of 
palace  (chiefs of  the  Uudes  or  nobles)  becoming  actual 
rulers  and  reducing  the  kings  to  "  do^iau^ts  "  (rou 
faineants) 


481-^11 


511-751 


II 

Carolingian  Dtsastt 

751-987 

Pepin  the  Short  (Le  Bref) 751-768 

Charles  I,  the  Great  (Charlemagne) 768-SI4 

Louis  I.  the  Kous  (Le  Pieui  or  Le  Debonnaire)  814-840 

r>i\'isioD  of  kingdom  by  three  sons  of  Louis  I.      .       .         840-843 

ChsrU>s  II.  the  Bald  (Le  Chauw)  S43-S77 

Ixmis  II,  the  Stammerer  (LeB^gue) 877-879 

Louis  III,  and  his  brother  Carloman 879-884 

CharU-s  the  Fat  iLe  tin*'^ SS4-SS7 

Kudt-s.  or  Odo.  Count  of  Paris 8S7-89S 

Charles  1 1 1 ,  t  he  Simple  ( Le  Simple  or  le  Sot )  .       .         S98-923 

tUolvrt  I,  the  "Fame-bright,"  was   chosen   king  of 
Framv  in  opjnisition  to  Charles  the  Simpk  in  922) 

R-*u>ul  of  Burgundy 923-436 
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Louis  IV»  from  beyond  the  Seas  (D'Outre-Mer)  .       .       .  936-954 

Lothair 954-986 

Louis  V,  the  Sluggard  (Le  Faineant)           ....  986-987 

m 

Capbtian  Dtnastt 

987-1328 

Hugh  CI^>et 987-  996 

Robert  II,  the  Pious  (Le  Pieux) 996-1031 

Hemy  I 1031-1060 

PhUip  I 1060-1108 

Louis  VI,  the  Fat  (Le  Gros) 1108-1137 

Louis  VXI,  the  Young  (Louis-Flores  or  Le  Jeung)     .       .  1 137-1 180 

PhiUp  II,  Augustus 1180-1223 

Louis  VIII,  the  Lion  (Le  Lion) 1223-1226 

Louis  IX,  Saint  Louis  (Canonized  1279)    ....  1226-1270 

Philip  III,  the  Bold  (Le  Hardi) 1270-1285 

PhUipIV,theFair(LeBel) 1285-1314 

Louis  X,  the  Quarreler  (Le  Hutin) 1314-1316 

PhUip  V,  the  Tall  (Le  Long) 1316-1322 

Charles  IV,  the  Fair  (Le  Bel) 1322-1328 

IV 

Thx  HonsB  OF  Valois 

(Including   thb   VALoia-DiRBcr — the   Valois-Oblbans — and  thb 

Valois- Anooiil£mb) 

1328-1589 

Philip  VI   (ValoU) 1328-1350 

John  II,  the  Good  (Le  Bon) 1350-1364 

(John  I  (le  Posthume),  was  the  posthumous  son  of 
Louis  X,  and  lived  only  a  few  days)    .... 

Charles  V,  the  Wise  (Le  Sage) 1364-1380 

Charles  VI,  the  Well-Beloved,  also  the   Mad  (Le  Bien- 

Aim6orLeFou) 1380-1422 

Charles  VII,  the  Victorious  (Le  Victorieux)      .       .        .  1422-1461 

LouUXI 1461-1483 

Charles  VIII 1483-1498 

Louis  XII,  the  Father  of  the  People  (le  Pdre  du  peuple)  1498-1515 
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Frands  I 
Heniyll 
Frands  II 
Charles  IX 
Henry  III 


1515-1547 

1547-1559 
1559-1560 
1560-1574 
1574-1589 


Ths  Bourbons 

1589-1793 

Henry  IV 

Louis  XIII,  the  Just  (Le  Juste)    .... 
(Regency  of  Marie  de  Medicis  1610-1614)  . 

Louis  XIV,  the  Great,  the  Sun  King  (Le  Grand) 
Regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  1643-1661)    . 

Louis  XV,  the  Well-Beloved  (Le  Bien-Aim^)    . 
(Regency  of  Duke  of  Orieans,  1715-1723)  . 

Louis  XVI 

(Louis  XVII  proclaimed  King  of  France  by  the 
^migris  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI ;  supposed 
to  have  died  1795) 

VI 

First  Rbpublic 

1792-1804 


1589-1610 
1610-1&43 

1643-1715 

1715-1774 

1774-1792 


National  Convention . 

Directory 

The  Consulate    , 


Sept.  1792-Oct.  1795 
Oct.  1795-Nov.  1799 
Nov.  1799-Oct.  1804 


VII 

First  Empire 

1804-1814 
Napoleon  I .       1804-1814 

(Napoleon  II,  titular  Emperor  of  the  French,  bom 
1811,  died  1832) 

VIII 

The  Restoration 
1814-1830 

First  Restoration:  Louis  XVIII 

Second  Restoration :  Charles  X 

Louis-Philippe  I,  the  Citizen  King  (le  Roi  Citoyen) 


1814-1824 
1824-1830 
1830-1848 
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IX 

Second  Repubuc 
1848-1852 


Provisional  Government 
Louis  Napoleon,  President 


Feb.  to  Dec.  1848 
1848-1852 


X 

SscoND  Ehpibb 

1852-1870 
Napoleon  III 1852-1870 

XI 

Third  Rbpubuc 
Committee  of  Public  Defense 1870-1871 

PrendenU 

L.A.Thiers 1871-1873 

Marshal  MacMahon 1873-1879 

Jules  Gr6vy 1879-1887 

Marie  F.  S.  Camot 1887-1894 

Jean  Caaimir  P^rier 1894-1895 

F^Iix  Francois  Faure 1896-1899 

£mile  Loubet 1899-1906 

Armand  Falliferes 1906- 
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